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Art.  I. —  Tlie  ChiUlofOte  Islands.     A  Focm.  bt/  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Norton.     Lomlon.     Rro.     ]tH5. 

T^HIS  brilliant  vnliime  has  not  inRlcrially  softened  our  su»- 
■^  pirion  ibal  the  prrscnt  pun-evors  of  our  popular  li(<'rnliir8 
are  on  a  false  tack.  We  itill  doubt  whetlitT  any  great  good  wil! 
oome  of  this  eternal  rcproducHim  in  imaj^imtivc  works,  of  tbe 
*  Coniliiion  of  Kngland  QuoslJon.'  Pmfessow  ntid  preachers  are 
beneficial,  and  ought  to  be  acceptable ;  but  we  arc  in  favour  of 
confining:  them  to  ihcir  cbnirs  nnd  pulpits,  lest  their  instruction, 
being  trivially  adiiiinislerei!.  •hould  lose  its  chances  of  intcrcilinff, 
and  therefore  influencing,  imperfect  beings.  Besides,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  be  dealt  with  openly  and  candidly.  Wc  objeet  to  buy- 
ing a  song  which  'turns  out  a  Brrmon.'  The  late  Lady  Corke 
understood  this  feelins;.  When  her  invitation  was  on  pink  pajH-r, 
you  might  expect  peojile  of  this  world — men  who  would  mix  no 
argumentation  with  the  dowager's  cliampaign — women  who,  not 
to  mention  their  principles,  could  keep  their  passions  in  their 
pockets.  If  it  wfks  a  blue  biJlet,  you  knew  your  destiny:  you 
were  to  have  the  company  uf  tbe  immortals — nectar  and  ambrosia 
of  course. 

According  to  tbe  Almanac  des  flonrmands,  the  prime  Amphi- 
tryon in  Paris  boasts  that  a  dozen  friends  may  eat  ihrouph  his 
most  vdluptuouB  bill  of  fare  without  the  least  fear  of  having  to 
send  for  the  ftjK>ihecary  next  morning.  Mis  pates  arc  hlown-up 
pills.  A  bolus  lurks  in  every  attrie.  He  sacrifices  his  capon 
to  .^^culapius.  We  no  longer  bluttb  to  own  that  French  cookery 
geemed  to  us,  from  our  youth  upward,  detestable.  '  We  thought 
so  once — and  now  we  know  it'  Hut  even  in  a  di>ctorial  point  of 
view  the  system  is  bad.  One  miui's  medit-ine  may  lie  another 
man's  ]>oison.  Wc  object  to  the  wholesale  as  well  as  to  the  un- 
derhand style  of  the  physicking ;  and  question  more  than  ever 
M.  Vi^ry's  right  to  the  magnificent  monument  at  MuntmartrCj 
inscribed  '  Toutc  sa  vie  fut  consacree  aux  arts  utiles.' 

Whatever  poem  or  novel  we  take  uj).  we  are  sure  of  the  same 
drift — and  a  doleful  drift  it  is.  Of  all  countries  professing 
Christianity,  ours  is  the  one  iu  which  the  gmnd  universal  rule  of 
Christian  practice  is  most  Bagrantty  violated.      England  is  the 
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wealthiest  of  nations — our  capital  is  understood  to  ho  incroosing 
at  the  rale  of  fifty  millions  per  annum  or  tliereabouts — but  in  nu 
other  region  of  the  civilized  world  is  wealth  so  uncciually  distri- 
buted, and  in  none  is  there  so  liule  humnnitij — such  n  cunspicuous 
lack  of  good  feeliiijf  lownrds  ihc  poor  on  the  part  of  the  rich  —  ihe 
more  opulent  orders  divided  aniuu}^  themselves  liy  such  painful 
gaps  of  prejudice — in  short,  such  a.  general  dislocation  of  the 
body  politic.  Hence  the  necessity  for  this  burst  of  ailinonitory 
rhyme  and  mmonce; — and  how  forlunati?  that  the  sinful  islnnj 
should  have  had  within  her  shores,  at  the  crisis  of  mischief,  such  a 
bond  of  geniuses  able  and  willing'  to  combine  in  the  chorus  of 
Tcmonstranec  and  rebuke — each  of  thf-m  entitled  tn  lecture  the 
nation,  and  put  it  to  us  as  one  having  authority,  ^vhelher  we  have 
or  have  nut  been  deficient  in  our  several  spheres  in  mcekncas, 
humility,  patience,  long-sufTering — in  brotherly  sympathy  for  all 
about  or  below  us — in  the  active  exercise  of  all  self-denying 
virtues  and  graces!  One  may  doubt  wbelhcr  their  premises  are 
Correct;  but  there  ought  to  b«  no  duubl  surely  as  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  llieir  convictions — the  purity  of  their  motives — the  single- 
heartcil  fcn-our  of  their  zeal.  At  the  sanie  time  they  should 
remeuilier  that  they  have  occupied  a  high  and  delicate  position, 
and  that  all  observers  are  nut  quite  disposed  to  do  them  justice. 
Some  complain  of  the  very  unanimity  as  a  suspicious  thing — they 
whisper  that  it  looks  like  drilling  for  stage  effect.  Otheis,  with 
remarkable  memories,  object  that  earlier  performances  were  in  ■ 
diH'crent  vein — whence  the  change? — what  occasioned  the  con- 
Tersion?  Some  again  scrutinize  what  is  immeiliately  before  tbero 
with  an  unfair  sharpness — they  say  ihcy  are  disturbed  every  now 
and  then,  amidst  the  tlamour  of  harmony,  by  catching  a  false 
note.  They  cannot  anay  with  coining,  in  pruiEucliuns  so  cscel- 
lenlly  ethical,  on  some  sudden  flaw — some  rent  or  crack,  as  it 
were,  suggestive  to  these  too  critical  persons,  of  bad  habit,  bud 
temper,  bad  passion — arrogance  or  lewdness,  for  example,  peeping 
out  in  a  picture  af  ascetic  holiness — some  thread  of  vulgar  cox- 
combry, spleen,  spile,  envy,  checkering  a  well-trumpeted  tissue  of 
refined  and  heroical  philanthrupy. 

Mrs.  Norton's  new  poem  will  not  ufTord  any  pretext  for  such 
minor  Cavils.  Shf  has  been  for  years  devoting  her  abilities  to  the 
cause  which  she  now  mainlains ; — none  can  have  forgotten,  in 
particular,  her  verses  on  the  factory  children,  nor  her  letters  on 
mendicancy  iu  the  public  journals,  though  her  claim  to  these  last 
may  hove  been  unsuspected  until  her  present  avowal.  Nor  will 
Coitus  be  able  to  point  out  any  senliinenl  in  these  cantos  at 
variance  with  the  simplicity  and  generosity  of  their  aj)]>arent  scope 
and  purpose.     Our  general  objections  remain.     We,  in  the  fii-st 

place. 
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place,  although  adtniltin^  and  deploring  the  existence  of  much 
pnllt  and  much  distress,  by  no  itieana  hfflieve  that  tho  Nation  is 
either  so  wicked  or  so  unhappy  as  it  is  itie  faiihiou  to  lusume. 
We  believe  that  the  upper  classes  are  not  more  negligent  of  their 
inferiors  than  in  any  former  age — but,  on  the  ointrary,  more 
generally  attenuvc  to  their  duties  than  they  over  were ;  aotl 
tbat  the  ezisUng  hardships  and  dislr(>sscs  in  this  country  seem 
greater  and  worse  than  heretofore,  cliiefly  because  the  public 
press  fucs  attention  on  individual  cases  to  an  extent  never  before 
dreamt  of,  and  very  frequently  cxaggcralea  ihcm  besides.  Wc 
have  got  a  solar  niicroscopc  which  reveals  ugly  tilings  that  are  by 
no  means  new,  by  iiiagnilying  them  into  monstois.  St;C(indly.  us 
respects  the  humane  influence  of  imaginative  liloraturc,  wc  believe 
that  the  most  effective  lessons  o(  sympathy  and  chanty  have  been 
and  wilt  be  given  in  poems  and  novels  thai  do  not  proclaim  ihcir 
specific  moral  intention — nay,  that  have  no  ambition  but  to  retlcct 
life  and  teach  as  well-observed  life  itself  leaches.  X^t  genius  of 
this  order  lend  to  the  less  gifted  the  use  of  its  seeing  eye  and 
hearing  ear — and  its  part  is  done. 

We  suppose  one  thing  will  be  conccdetl  — namely,  that  in  all 
the  didaciic  poems  and  novels  produced  in  ngps  befure  nur  own, 
the  thesis  and  its  corollaries  owe  what  they  have  kept  uf  vitality  to 
accompaniments— by  which,  in  most  instances  perhaps,  the  authors 
themselves  set  comparatively  litUe  store.  Nearly  such,  wc  anti- 
cipate, will  be  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Norton's  work.  It  will  be  enjoyed 
now  and  remembered  in  honour  hereafter,  not  because  of  its  formal 
doctrine,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  vivid  and  varied  transcripts  of 
human  life  and  piission — pictures  which  would,  we  suspect,  have 
been  still  more  likely  to  further  the  artist's  views,  had  her  graceful 
drawing  and  rich  colouring  dispensed  with  the  texts  and  com- 
mentaries now  blazoned  mum)  ibum  on  loo  conspicuous  frames. 

The  '  Child  of  ihe  Islands'  is  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  inscription  to  his  royal  highness  is  also  the  motto  of  the 
litlc-jiagu — 

*  As  half  in  ahade,  and  half  in  sun. 

This  world  alon^  its  course  adva'ni^cB, 
May  thst  aide  the  Sim's  upon 
Be  all  thst  e'er  shall  meet  thv  glances  [ ' 

1" 
But  though  no  one  will  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mrs.  Norton's  loyal 
wishes,  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Motjre's  pretty  slaiiui  is  nut, 
logically  speaking,  a  well-chosen  inoUo  for  her  poem ;  some  of 
the  must  striking  passages  in  which  proclaim  that  in  the  highest 
of  this  earth's  places  there  can  be  no  unruijied  felicity— or  as 

old  Mcimndcr  says: — .  ^ ^^ 
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*To  outward  ncmblance  godlike  are  the  great :  *  ; 

But  inwardly  they  shaie  maii'ft  commou  falc.'* 
The  Poem  bein^  divided  imo  four  inactions,  inscrib«l  'Sprinjf ' 
—  •Summer'^' Autumo' — '  Winlor'  —  and  closing  wUh  tUii 
couplet : 

'BaoTHRRa!  be  gentle  to  tliis  one  appeal ; — 
Want  i*  the  only  wue  God  gives  jou  power  to  heal  !* 
it  will  be  cunjecturcd  lliat  the  cantos  an*  oct-upiM  mainly  with 
ailments  and  olucidulions  drawn  fnmi  ibe  different  circum- 
stances under  which  ihc  successive  seasons  of  the  year  find  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  to  whom  the  appeal  addresses  itself  and 
those  ou  whusu  bclialt'  iL  is  miulu. 

Having:  already  ventured  to  ronfess  our  opinion  that  the  main 
diarm  lies  in  the  episodes,  we  shall  not  go  into  furlher  investiga- 
tion of  llic  plan.  There  can  he  no  tjuestion  that  the  performance 
bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  extraordinnry  ability— -ihe  sense  of 
easy  power  very  rarely  deserts  us.  But  we  pause  on  the  bursts 
of  (genius  ;  and  tliey  are  many. 

Not  one  has  haunted  us  more  thnrt  the  Gipsy  Girl  of  Windstw 
Forest  in  'Summer.'     It  needs  hardly  fear  a  comparison  with 
anythinjj  on  this  picturesque  race  that  occurs  in  Knglisb  poetry — 
even  in  him  who  had  most  studied  iheni,  Crabbe. 
*■  Wild  Nomadcs  of  our  civilised  calm  land  ! 
Whose  Esfltcin  origin  is  still  betrayed 
By  the  swart  beauty  of  the  Blettder  baud, 
Eyes  flasbine  forth  from  over-arching  shade, 
And  supple  limbs,  for  active  movement  made; 
How  oft,  beguiled  by  yon,  the  maiden  looks 
For  love  her  fancy  ne'er  licfure  porlrnyed, 
And,  »lightin^  village  swaiug  und  shcpbcrd-Cr^ioks, 
Dreams  of  proud  youths,  dark  »ik1Ib,  and  woudruus  magic  books! 

Xiti!  in  the  confineB  of  a  dungeon  cell, 

(Sore  weary  ol  its  silence  and  its  gluom) 
One  of  thia  race  :  who  yet  deserveth  well 

The  close  impriionmctit  ■which  is  her  doom: 

Lawless  stio  wa»,  ere  infancy's  first  bloom 
Left  the  round  outline  uf  her  sunny  cheek ; 

Vagrant,  and  prowHng  Thief; — no  chance,  no  room 
To  bring  that  wild  heart  to  ubcdiL-nce  meek  ; 
Therefore  the  avenging;  law  its  pnnishrrient  muBt  wreak. 
She  lies,  crouched  up  upon  her  pallet  bed. 

Her  slight  limbs  Marting  in  unquiet  sleep ; 
And  oft  snc  lums  hrr  feverish,  restlcBs  head, 

Moans,  frets,  and  murmurs,  or  begins  to  weep: 

Amft^fti,  ra  Sl>Sov  7«9'iv  dvB^watr  Isoi. 

Auon, 
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Anon,  a  c&laur  hoar  of  ■lumber  deep 
Siaka  on  her  lidai  »ome  happier  l1iou)^ht  hftth  come; 

Some  jubilee  unknown  ahc  llunka  Co  kiep. 
With  liberated  atcps,  that  wander  home 
Once  more  witb  gipay  tribe*  a  gipay  Ulc  to  roam. 

But  no,  her  pale  lips  quiver  as  tliey  mnan : 

What  whisper  they  ?     A  nnme,  and  nothing  more : 
But  with  Buch  paaaionate  tenderness  of  tone. 

Ail  Bhowa  how  much  thone  lipa  thai  natnc  ndure. 

She  dresmB  »(  one  who  nhall  hrr  loss  deplore 
With  the  unbridled  unguiah  ufdoapnir; 

Whose  foreat-wauderiiiga  by  her  eidc  arc  o*cr, 
Dut  to  whose  heart  otic  braid  uf  her  Idiick  hair 
We:re  wurtli  tlie  world's  be«t  throne  null  all  ita  treuurca  rare. 

The  ahadow  of  hia  eyea  ia  on  her  aoul — 

His  paseionatc  eyca,  that  lield  her  in  such  love! 
Whidi  love  ahc  aiiBwered,  acoming  all  cgnirul 

Of  reasoning  thoughts  winch  tranquil  lioaums  move. 

No  lengthened  uuurtahip  it  waa  his  to  pmvc — 
Gleaning  Cftpricioua  smiles  by  fit«  and  alarta — 

Nor  feared  her  aimple  faith  leat  be  ahauld  rove  : 
Rapid  and  iiibtle  aa  the  Hame  that  darts 
To  meet  ili  fellow  flame,  ihot  psssioD  through  their  hearla. 

And,  though  no  holy  priest  that  union  blessed, 
By  gipsy  Inwa  and  customs  made  hia  bride, 

The  love  her  looks  avowed  in  worrla  confessed, 
She  ahared  hie  tent,  ahe  wandered  by  hia  aide, 
Hia  glance  her  morning  star,  hia  will  her  guide. 

Animal  beauty  and  intelligence 

Were  her  sole  gifta, — hia  heart  they  8atiK5ed; 

Ilimaclf  could  claim  no  higher,  better  sense, 
So  loved  her  with  a  love,  wild,  passionate,  intense. 

And  ofl,  where  flowcra  lay  apanf^lod  rwuml  about, 

And  to  the  dying;  twilight  incense  ahed. 
They  RLit  to  watch  hcaven'a  glittering  itara  come  out. 

Her  check,  down  leaning  on  bin  cbcriahed  head ; 

That  hctid  ufKin  her  heart's  aoft  pillow  laid 
In  fiilnesa  of  content;  and  vuch  deep  apcll 

Of  loving  silence,  that  the  word  firat  said 
With  startling  nwrotneaa  on  their  acnsca  fell, 
Like  ailver  coina  dropped  duwn  a  many-futhomed  well. 

Look '.  her  browa  darken  with  a  auddeo  frown — 
She  dreams  of  Rescue  by  hia  an^-ry  aid — 

Slie  dream*  he  strike*  the  Law'a  vile  nitniou*  down. 
And  bears  her  awiftly  lo  the  wHd-wo«cl  shade ! 
There,  where  their  bower  of  bJiaa  at  first  wa»  made. 
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Safe:  in  hie  slicltering  arma  once  more  the  alrepa. 

Ah,  liappT  dream !     She  vrakcs ;  amazeU,  arrviil, 
Like  u  yuiiiig  [miithcr  rrom  her  couch  she  leapt, 
Gazcfl  hi:wihlcrc(j  ruunil,  ihen  randly  ahricka  and  wcepa. 
For,  hr  above  her  head,  the  prison-ltarB 

Mock  her  with  nnrrow  sociiona  of  thai  sky 
She  knew  m  Vkide,  and  Line,  and  full  of  dtara. 

When  gnxiiif;  upward  througli  the  hmnchea  high 

Of  the  free  foresl!     Ib  she,  ihcn,  to  die? 
Where  is  he^whcre- — the  atrong -armed  and  the  brave^ 

Who  ill  that  vision  nnswcied  her  wild  cry? 

Wliere  ia  he — where — the  lover  who  should  aavc 

And  snatch  her  from  her  fate — an  ignominious  grave? 

Oh,  f>ily  her,  all  sinful  though  she  he, 

While  thus  the  trnnBienl  dfL-ams  of  freedoin  tiac, 
Contmoted  with  hi-r  wnkingdi-stiny  '. 

Sciirtt  ik  for  devil*  ;  soft  ciJtnp)is*ion  Itea 

In  angcl-hearta,  anil  beam*  from  angcJ-eyca. 
Pity  her!     Never  mure,  with  wild  enahrace, 

Thoie  flexile  Arms  ohull  doap  him  ere  she  dies  ; 
Never  the  fierce  »ad  beauty  of  her  fucc 
Be  lit  with  gentler  hope,  or  love's  triumphant  grace  !'— pp-  50-55. 

In  the  same  canto  there  i«  a  glowing — wc  fear  tnn  gltiwing' — 
picture  of  the  ejTecta  of  Father  M;illu*w's  preaclilng  :  but  this  ts 
no  place  for  controversy  about  the  Temperance  movement — 'Dor 
are  wc  willing  even  to  ask  why  the,  Magdalen  was  introduced  in 
rnnnection  with  that  particular  scene.  The  ex«juUite  beauty  of 
the  verses  is  worthy  of  the  noble  womanly  feelings  eipressed  in 
lliem. 

'  That  amphithentrc  of  awe-struck  heads 

Is  tiill  before  mc:  there  the  Mother  bonn, 
And  nVr  her  aliimbering  infant  meekly  ahcds 
Unusual  tears.     There,  knitting  his  dark  browa, 
The  penitent  hlatphcmcr  utters  vows 
Of  holy  import.     There,  the  kindly  man, 

Whufc  one  weak  vice  went  near  to  bid  him  lose 
All  he  most  valued  when  his  lifchcgan^ 
Ahjurea  llie  evil  course  which  erst  he  blindly  ran. 

There,  with  pnle  eyelids  heavily  weighed  down 

By  a  new  sense  of  overcoming  iihamc, 
A  youthful  Miigdalcn,  whose  firm  is  thrown 

Round  n  young  sister  who  diescrvca  no  blame  ] 
As  though  like  innocence  she  now  would  claim, 
Abfinlvod  by  n  pure  God  !     And,  near  her,  sight 

The  Father  nho  refused  to  speak  her  name : 
Her  prniience  ia  written  in  her  eye* — 
Will  Aa  not  loo  forgive,  and  bleaa  her,  ere  she  rise  ? 

Kenouuce 
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Renflunce  her  not,  f^eTcd  Faiher!    Heftven  shall  make 

Room  for  her  entrance  with  the  undeliled. 
Uphraid  her  Tiot,  eart  Mother  !  for  ihe  sake 

Of  days  when  she  wa&  yet  thy  ftpotlcM  child. 

lie  yentlc  with  luT,  oh,  ihoti  Siaier  mild  ! 
And  ihuu,  gnud  Bruthcr !  ihoiif^h  by  shanie  opprcsC ; 

For  many  n  clay,  amid  tcmptattont  wihl, 
Madly  indulged  and  sinfully  care«t, 
Sheycnmed  to  weep  and  die  upon  ihy  honest  brcoit. 

Li>Bt  Innoc^Dce! — that  sunrise  of  clear  youth. 

Whose  lovely  light  no  morning  can  restore ; 
When,  roljcd  in  nidiancC  of  unsullied  truth. 

Her  »oul  no  garment  of  conccalincnt  wore, 

But  roamed  its  piiradise  ot  funcies  o'er 
In  perfect  piirily  of  Ihoiighl — is  past ! 

But  lie  who  hid  the  giiilly  "sin  no  more" 
A  gleam  of  mercy  round  her  feet  shnll  csst, 
Aud  guide  the  pilgrim  b«ck  lo  heaven's  dear  peace  at  last.' 

—pp.  61 » 62. 

Another  jpiclurc  rccnlUng  the  power,  thoujth  aiiyihing  hut  the 
mnnncr,  of  Crabbc.  is  that  ia  lUis  rich  canto  <jf  a.  dull  brutalized 
peasant  on  trial  for  bis  life.  We  shall  givu  a  part  otdy  of  this 
terribly  true  portraiture — and  (fur  once)  a  specimen  of  the 
appended  moral. 

*  The  criminal  is  in  the  fehm's  dyck  ; 

Fearful  and  stupified  behold  him  etuud  !  ' 

While  to  his  trial  cold  s))ectatoirs  llock, 

And  Uwyers  f^rave,  and  judges  of  the  land. 
At  ftfst  lie  grasps  the  rail  with  nervous  baud, 
llcnring  the  case  which  learnedly  they  state, 
,  With  what  attention  ignorauce  can  command : 

Then,  wcnry  of  such  arguing  of  his  fate, 
Torpid  and  dull  he  sinks,  throughout  the  long  debate. 

Vapid,  incomprehensible  to  himi 

T)ie  skilful  pleudL-r's  cross-cxamincue  wit; 
iliii  sullen  ear  reccivCH,  confused  und  uim. 

The  ahuiita  of  laughter  at  some  brilliant  hit, 

When  a  fhrewd  witEie-ss  leaves  the  Biter  bit 
He  ahrinkB  not  while  the  facU  that  must  prevail 

Against  his  life,  unconscious  friends  admit; 
Tliough  Death  i*  trembling  in  ibe  adverse  scale, 
tic  recka  no  more  than  if  he  heard  the  autumn  gate. 

Oh,  Eloquence,  a  moving  tiling  art  ihou! 

Tradition  tells  ua  many  a  mournful  story 
OfscalTold-scntenccd  men,  with  noble  brow. 

Condemned  to  die  in  youth,  or  wcnk  nnd  hoary, 

Whose 
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Whoee  words  survived  in  lorg-r^niembcred  glory! 
But  eloquence  of  words  the  power  halh  nut — 

Nor  even  iheir  fate,  wlio  |><:ri»hcd  ^ntinl  and  gory — 
To  move  my  ■piril  Like  hiit  abject  lot, 
Wlio  siiiudK  t)iere,  like  n  dug,  tiew-sentcnced  1o  be  ahot! 
Look,  now  !     Allenlion  wakes,  with  Kudden  etari, 

The  brutish  mind  which  lute  so  dull  liatli  been  ! 
Quick  gruws  the  hcKvy  beiitiiig  at  bin  hcHrl! 

The  i»oIc[mj  pauee  wltich  re*l»  the  busy  »cenc. 

He  knows,  though  iKiiurjiiit,  wbnt  that  mniit  mean  — 
The  Verdict !     With  the  Jury  rcata  his  chance ! 

And  hi*  lack-lustre  eye  grows  sttftngdy  keen, 
Wfttchini^  with  wistful,  pkadin);;,  dreadful  glance. 
Their  consuHation  ceaso,  their  foreman  slow  advance.* — pp.  1\,  72. 

*  Child  of  thk  Islands!   thou,  whose  eradlc-bed 

Was  hallowed  scill  with  night  and  morning  prayer! 
Thou,  whose  first  thoughts  were  reTcrcnlily  led 
To  heaven,  and  taught  betimes  to  anchor  there  1 
Thou,  whowert  reared  with  fond  peculiar  care, 
111  hnpplest  leisure,  and  in  holiest  light! 

Will  Tmiu  not  fceil  the  lamp  who»e  lustre  rare 
Can  break  ibe  darkness  of  llits  fearful  tii^ht, 
Midst  dim  bewildecin^i;  paths  to  guide  faint  steps  aiight  ?' — p.  7-t. 
We  beliere  we  could  not  belter  illuatral*^  the  writer's  r«lhotic 
breacUL  of  sympathy  witb  ah  weakooss  and  nli  misfortunp,  and 
at  the  siiim^  limr  tbo  Benrrliinp  nnatftmy  of  lif-T  UelUieniion  of 
hard-hearted  vice,  than  by  the  fnUtiwinj^  stanzas  on  an  artiste  of 
the  Opera.      Tbey  must    have  been  written  long  before  Mrs. 
Howilt  iniprpretcQ  Andersen's  *  I  mprovisatricc' — otbcrwise  the 
(to  our  fancyj  most  touching  page  in  that  story  inig^bi  have  been 
supposed  ti>  have  suggested  them.      As  it  is.  ttiere  can  be  no  sus- 
picion of  plfigiHrism-^but  we  hope,  if  any  of  our  read<^rs  have  not 
made  acquaintance  witb  the  gorgeous  '  Annunciala*  nf  the  Corso, 
and  tbe  crmlrast  of  •  that  tbin  thing'  at  Venice,  ihey  will  turn 
from  the  English  poetess  to  the  Danish  romance. 

'  She  curtiic0,  gnzing  round. 

Who  would  not  spend  a  fortune  oa  her  smile  ?  ' 

How  curved  the  stately  form  prepared  to  Iraundi 
With  fiK)tfaIl  echoing  to  the  music's  sound, 
In  the  Cachucha's  proud  tiiuinphant  paci^! 

What  soft  temptation  iu  lii-r  luuk  is  found 
When  [ht!  gay  Tnranialla's  wildfr  grace 
Wakes  all  the  inipaEsiuned  glow  that  tights  hcrSuullicm  face! 
And  now,  a  peasant  girl,  abashed  she  slsnde  : 

How  pretty  and  how  timid  are  her  eyes: 
ilow  gracefully  she  cUeps  ber  small  fair  hands — 
How  acts  her  part  of  shy  and  sweet  surprise : 

How 
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How  earnest  ia  her  love  wiihout  dixguiei;  1 
Huw  [liicoiiily,  when  from  thnt  dreHin  awaking 

She  ItiiUi  him  faUu  on  wlium  Iter  fniiK  rdivs, 
All  llic  urch  Biinh  iliuse  feiimrea  Tuir  lunaking, 
She  hiilcB  tier  face  aiid  £oba  &&  tliuugti  her  hcurL  were  breakiog  I 
A  Sulphide  now^  smDag  ber  bower  of  totteK, 

Or,  by  lone  recd»,  »  Luke's  etiamoiired  fairy, 
Her  lovely  limlie  to  nlumber  she  compoicts 

Or  flifs  hIoA,  wiih  gestures  mA  and  airy: 

Still  on  her  guard  when  seeming  most  iiitwary, 
Scarce  sctrn,  before  ibc  imntl  feet  twinkle  psaU 

Haunting,  and  yet  of  love's  cnremea  chary — 
Her  maddened  lover  follnwn  vainly  foul, — 
While  Bill!  the  perfect  etcp  sccma  (hat  she  danced  the  loot ! 
Poor  Child  of  Pleasure!  thou  art  young  and  fair. 

And  youth  and  beauty  nre  enchanliug  thiugs  ; 
But  hie  thee  home,  bewilchii^g  liayadire. 

Strip  off  thy  glittering  nrmlcte,  jiearU,  and  rings. 

Thy  peasant  boddice,  and  thy  Sylphide  wings  : 
Grow  old  and  elarve  :  reciuirc  true  Christian  aid: 

And  learu,  when  real  distms  thy  boaom  wringa. 
For  whom  wm  hU  that  costly  outlay  made  ; 
For  Self,  and  not  for  thee,  the  golden  ore  wm  paid ! 

For  the  <)uick  beating  of  the  jaded  heart. 

When  sated  Pleasure  woke  bi;uealh  thy  gaze. 
And  heaved  a  languid  sigh,  alunc,  apart. 

Half  for  thy  btaiity,  half  for  "  other  day* :" 

For  the  trained  skUl  ihy  pliant  form  displays. 
Incasing  the  eye  and  citattng  o'er  the  mind 

A  f  p<"II  which,  Cirt:t"-like,  iliy  power  could  raise, 
A  dtunkeuuesB  of  iioul  and  ^eu«e  combined. 
Where  Fancy's  filmy  veil  grota  Passion's  form  refined  : — 

For  these,  while  thou  hadst  beauty,  youth,  and  health, 

Thou  supple-limbed  and  niuible-Biepping  slave 
Of  two  colu  masters,  Luxury  and  Wealth, 

The  wages  of  thy  task  they  duly  gave — 

Thy  food  was  choice,  and  thy  apparel  brave: 
Appeal  not  now  to  vanishe<.l  days  of  joy 

For  arguRientB  to  succour  and  to  save  : 
Proud  Sflf-indulgcncc  halh  a  newer  toy. 
And  younger  slaves  ha-vc  skill,  and  these  thy  Lords  employ. 

And  thou,  first  flallerer  of  her  early  prime, 

ICrc  praises  grew  familiar  as  the  light. 
And  the  young  fleet  flew  round  in  measured  time 

Amid  II  storm  of  clapping  every  night ; 

TJKiM.  nt  whuw  glann*  ihr  smile  j^rcw  imfli/  bright 
That  decked  her  lips  for  tutored  mirtli  belore, — 

Wilt  tHoo  deny  her  and  fiirgrt  h<r  quite? 

Tliy 
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Ttiy  idol,  for  who«  irnkc  the  lavish  utorc 
In  ]iru(ligftl  caprice  thy  hand  waa  woni  to  puur? 

Yen,  whereforr  not?  for  Self,  anil  not  for  her, 

liioK  nima  were  paiil,  licr  facile  Invc  tti  win : 
Thy  hcjirt'a  Cold  ashci  vainly  would  stic  stir, 

The  lipht  IB  riiicnchcd  ahc  Itmkcd  »o  lovely  in! 

Eke  mit  the  nicnsure  of  thy  fault,  atul  tm 
"  First  with  her,  then  against  her  " — caM  her  off, 

Though  on  thy  words  hct  faith  she  leariicd  to  pin : 
The  World  at  her,  and  not  at  thcc,  ahall  scoff, — 
Yea  lowlier  than  before  its  servile  cap  shall  doff. 

And  since  these  poor  fontalccn  ones  arc  apt 

With  igrioront  dircctnCM  to  perceive 
Only  ihc  fact  that  gcnib  links  arc  snapt, 

Love's  perjured  notiseiise  taught  them  to  Iwlievc 

Would  liisc  for  ever  :  since  to  mourn  oud  grieve 
Over  thc«e  broken  vows  is  to  grow  wild  : 

It  may  be  she  will  come,  some  winter  eve, 
And,  wcepinff  like  a  hrokcn-henricd  child, 
Reproach  Ihee  for  the  days  when  she  was  thns  beguiled. 

Then, — -in  thy  spucioua  libmry, — where  dwell 

Philosophers,  Ilistorians,  and  8agei. 
Full  of  deep  lore  which  thou  hast  studied  well; 

And  classic  Poem,  whosr.  melodious  pages 

Arc  shut,  like  bints,  in  lacqurrcd  trellis  csgu, — 
I^c  ihy  more  educated  mind  explain 

By  all  cspcricnec  of  rcicordcd  agca. 
How  commmiplare  is  this  her  frantic  pain, 
And  how  such  things  have  been,  and  must  be  yet  again'. 

If  the  ONE  ISooK  slionld  elrike  tlxisc  foreign  eyca. 

And  thy  professed  Kcligiuu  she  would  scan, — 
Learning  its  aEialluw  iiLlluence  lu  dcKpiec ; 

Argue  thy  fatsdiiootl  on  a  skilful  plum, 

Pruteslanl,  and  protesting  geucleinau  ! 
Prove  all  the  fully,  all  the  fuukt,  her  own ; 

Let  her  crouch  humbly  'neath  misforMme's  bnu; 
She  hath  unlovely,  undelighlful  grown  : 
That  sin  no  words  absolve  :  for  that  ilo  tears  ntonc  ! 

But  Prudery, — with  averted  tingry  glance, — 

Bars  pleading,  and  proclittniB  the  sentence  just ; 
Life's  gambler  having  lost  her  desperate  chance, 

Now  let  the  Scorned  One  groveS  in  the  dust ! 

Now  let  the  Wanton  share  the  Beggar's  crust ! — 
Yet  every  wrrtch  deslroyed  by  Passion  s  lure. 

Had  a  Finit  Ijive, — l^st  Hope, — and  Broken  Tmst : 
And  Tlenven  shall  judge  whose  thoughts  and  lives  arc  pure : — 
Not  always  theirs  worst  sin,  who  worldly  scorn  endure.'— pp.  155-16L 
.'  We 
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We  wiib  we  hml  room  for  a  score  more  of  these  mutcrly 
sketchefl— but  wc  hope  we  liave  given  onougb,  not  lo  eicite  atlen- 
tion,  for  ibat  auch  giits  employed  wiili  such  energy  must  at  oticc 
command,  even  were  the  name  ou  tbe  tiilc-pagc  a  new  one — but 
cmmjrb  lo  show  that  we  have  not  oljserved  wilb  tudilTeronco  tbU 
manifestalion  of  developed  skill — this  faireit  wreaih  as  yet  won  in 
the  service  of  the  graver  Muses  for  ihe  name  of  Sueridan. 


Art.  II. — I.  Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  take  the 
Censm  of  Great  Britain,  ami  Ireland,  in  1841 .  4  rols,  fol. 
1843-4. 

2.  J-'irst  Six  Annual  RcjMrts  of  the  Tteqistrar-  General  of  Births, 
Draths,  and  Afarriages—V^^H  to  18-13.     G  vols.  fol. 

3.  Tables  »}ioveing  the  Number  (f  Criminal  Offenders  committed 
for  T\ial  in  the  Year  !840j  and  the  result  if  the  Prweedingt. 

Folio.     1841. 

4.  Statistical  Rqn>rts  presented  to  Pnrliament.  of  the  Sickness, 
Mortalitif,  and  Jucalidina  among  Her  Majestft  Troops.  4  vols, 
folio.      1838-1841. 

5.  Situation  Eeonomiwc  tie  fa  Befyit/m.  exjios^e  d'apri's  les  Do- 
eumens  Offieieh.     Par  M.  Ic  Comte  d'Arrivabcnc.   Svo.    1843. 

6.  Statistimte  G^n6rale  de  la  Belaiaue.  Par  Messrs.  Hcusch- 
ling  ot  Vaiiilcrmaclin.     8vo,      1841. 

7.  Aggregate  of  the  Statistics  of  the  United  States  on  the  \st  of 
June,  1840. 

T^EW  readers  will  require  to  bo  informed  concerning  the  im- 
•^  mense  importance  wbich  bas  been  experimentally  found 
attaching  to  sucb  Ktatittical  documents  as  are  to  be  the  gub- 
ject  of  present  discussioD.  Those  w-bo  do  require  sucb  infor- 
mntion  are  referred  to  our  article  on  the  Census  of  1831,  Q.  K. 
vol,  liii. 

All  who  are  ncquaintcd  with  such  subjects  will  deeply  rrprot 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ktckmnn,  who  had  been  employed  as  the  primum 
moMVt!  in  actuating  ibe  jnachinery  for  asrertainiiig- the  pojjulation 
of  the  British  isles,  from  the  6rst  institution  of  the  inquiry  in  1801, 
to  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  1841.  In  the  Act  appoint- 
ing the  Census  of  1S31,  the  abstracts  from  the  returns  were  re- 
quired to  be  laid  btiforo  Parliament  within  ten  months  after  tlic 
oompleiion  of  ibe  Census;  but,  even  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Hickman's  master-mind,  the  task  was  not  arcomplixhcd 
before  the  lapse  of  twenty  months.  With  this  lesson  before  ihcm, 
the  Ministers  of  the  time  passed  three  Acts  of  Parliament  (from 

the 
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the  lOib  of  Au^si.  1840.  to  tbe  6ih  of  April,  tS4l),  the  second 
lo  correct  llic  blunders  of  llie  fir*l,  and  the  ihiixl  of  l>olh ;  an<l, 
witli  tlii»  eight  monihs  experience  of  tbe  difficulty  of  rcgulaliug 
linw  the  ihinp  was  Ki  be  done,  allowed  only  fourteen  motitbs 
for  the  doing  of  it;  tliis,  tt>o,  though  lUe  number  of  details  far 
exceeded  that  in  aay  former  inquiry.  The  Commissiimen 
(McKsrs.  I^bipps  and  Vardon)  havo  performed  th^'  taslt  in  twenty- 
three  months,  and  justly  say.  '  No  apolofiy  is  OL-cessary  for  delay. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  scliedules  in  London,  each  individual,  of 
whichever  sex,  was  presenled  lo  us  with  five  distinct  propositions 
attached  to  each  uauie;  making  upwards  of  om:  Imndrcd  ndllions 
of  separate  facts  to  be  reduced  into  tabular  slntemenls  by  copy- 
ing— and  the  results  to  be  formed  into  geographical  districts,  by 
means  of  more  tLan  three  hundred  and  thirftf  tJiaiistvui  separate 
calculations,  all  of  which  were  to  be  tested  by  a  system  of  checks.' 
(Preface,  p-  3S.)  Tliis  Preface  gives  a  comprebt-nsive  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  cjibibiliiig  indusirious  and  accurate  unal}'sis. 
with  clearness  and  acuint'n  In  the  practical  application  of  results. 
And  tbe  same  character  luny  bo  most  jusdy  apjdiod  to  itie  Kepnrt 
and  Analysis  of  the  Irish  Commissioners,  Messr::.  Hamdton, 
Brownripg.  and  Larcom. 

In  ancient  limes,  that  is,  as  Dacon  would  say,  in  the  youlbfol 
ineipericnee  of  the  world,  the  prosperity  and  power  of  a  State 
were  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  people  ;  but  we,  the  elders 
of  maukind,  have  learned  from  esjwrieuco  that  a  land  is  pro»- 
perous  and  powerful,  not  so  much  in  pro]Mirtion  to  the  multi- 
tude of  its  inhabitants,  as  to  their  moral  and  physical  condition. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  adding,  to  the  mere  onumeruliun,  various 
other  perquisitions ;  and  wc  think  a  brief  notice  of  tbcise,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  beads  iiilii  which  the  Commissioners  have  divided  their 
prefatory  remarks,  may  jnlcrest  our  rcadffrs. 

In  the  column  containing  the  area  of  places  it  Is  observed, 
'  nothing  short  of  an  actual  survey  could  {five  a  mure  accurate 
result  than  has  been  here  obtained  by  the  laiHJurs  of  tbe  late  Mr. 
Kickman.'  Nor  does  it  seem  of  sufficient  consequence  lo  justify 
the  enormous  exjMfiise,  which  would  be  incurred  by  ihe  survey  of 
ground  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  use  of  which  (if  any) 
would  soon  be  abrogated  by  demolitions,  and  erections,  and  by 
new  divisions  of  property  and  occupation. 

The  next  subject,  that  of  houses,  is  one  of  the  greatest  iinport' 
ance  ;  for  on  the  proportion  of  llic  number  of  inhabited  bouses  to 
Ihe  number  of  the  occu|KinIs.  must  greatly  dejx^nd  lx>lh  health 
and  iiioi'al  ]>urity.  Il  must.  Iiowrvcr,  be  nmfcasrd.  ibm  this  pro- 
portion, though  good  as  a  general  criterion,  is  iiy  no  means  an 
accurate  otiv:  for  half  a  dozen  families  may  live  in  a  bouse  of  a 
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dozpn  apnrlmcnts,  with  more  of  moral  respectubilitv  anil  physical 
coinforl.  than  one  rnmily  in  a  cotLige  of  onn  apartment  And  so 
with  regard  to  inilividuats,  a  noble  mnnsion  (relurnwl  only  M 
one  bousr)  may  contain  forty  persons  more  comfortably  ncrom- 
modatcd  than  four  in  a  hut.  The  two  rases  arc  r<'mnrkahly 
excmplifieil  in  the  flats  of  Scotland  and  the  cabins  of  Ireland. 
And  tiic  Irish  CommiB&ioners  have,  for  the  first  time,  mode  a 
laborious  and  laudable  atlmipt  to  classify  the  houses — slating  the 
number  of  bouses  and  oceupanls  in  each  class.  _  On  this  subject, 
however,  ibc  Commissioners  do  not  notice,  and  perhaps  did  not 
know,  a  peculiarity  in  tliu  phraseology  of  the  Irish  jieasanlry. 
wlitch  might  much  affect  the  result  of  ibcir  invcstigaliims ;  for  if 
a  peasant,  occupying  a  cottage  of  two  apanmcnls,  were  asked 
bow  many  room*  were  in  his  bouse,  he  would  answer  'one:' 
in  his  dialect  the  bc<l-chamber  alime  is  called  <  the  riHim.'  But 
though,  from  this  and  other  obvious  causes,  the  classification  must 
be  in  a  considerable  degree  arbitrary,  it  affords  at  least  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  information  sought;  and  though  we  can  from 
neither  the  present  nor  former  mode  of  calculation  obtain  a  per- 
fectly accurate  statement  for  any  one  |wriod,  yet,  the  sources  of 
error  being  nearly  the  same  in  all  perimls.  we  may  obtain  a  gmxl 
comparative  idea  of  progress,  or  retrocession,  in  this  element  of 
social  well-being. 

In  England  and  Wales  tlie  number  of  houses  fur  the  acrom> 
modation  of  100  persons  is  increased  0*7  pet  cent.  The  number 
of  persons  in  each  house  was  in  1H31,  ^-ti ;  in  1841,  5*4,  or  a 
(iftb  fewer;  the  ronformnble  results  in  both  cases  conlirming 
the  arcuracY  of  iovesligalion  in  each.  Even  in  many  of  the 
principnl  seats  of  manufacture  there  is  some  improvement.  In 
Ireland,  too,  there  is  a  like  indication  of  some  small  increase 
of  family  comfurt.  In  1831  the  average  numl>cr  of  persons  in  n 
family  was  5-61.  in  1841  it  was  only  .''> *  .^5  ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  number  of  houses  in  IS'Il  being  7  per  cent,  higher  than 
in  il^l,  whilst  the  increase  of  population  in  that  period  has  only 
been  5-25. 

This  general  increase  of  wholesome  accommodation  renders 
more  ominous  its  decrease  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  mercan- 
Ule  and  manufacturing  districts.  In  Greenock  the  decrease  of 
the  numbi^r  of  families  to  a  population  of  100,  is  3;  in  Dundee, 
1'7;  in  Glasgow,  1-3;  and  in  Scotland  generally.  0' 2.  These 
statements  are  taken  from  the  tabulateil  particulars  at  p.  7  of  the 
Commissioners'  Preface.  But  how  this  is  reconcileablc  with  the 
following  |iaragraph  in  the  same  paj>e  in  respect  to  houses,  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained  ; — •  Ry  diligent  investigation,  and  by  col- 
lating the    present    returns  with  those  of  lb31,  we  have  been 
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■  enal)lc(l  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  tbc  proportion  which  the 
papulation  of  Scotland  now  bears  to  the  iobabllcd  bouscfi  is  rather 
abure  that  exhibited  iu  1331/ 

We  English  folks  aro  acrustonicd  to  boast  of  having  the  word 
eomj'ort,  and  the  ideas  assoclnu-d  with  it,  ulmott  peculiarly  our 
owo.  But  we  must  jieUl  to  our  Belgian  nfij^hboure  in  the  aacriiice 
mnde  to  acquire  it,  insomuch,  at  least,  as  that  depends  on  a  more 
or  less  crowded  domicile.  For  with  mure  than  double  the  deasily 
of  English  population,  and  cunsequrniLy  with  twice  the  tempta* 
lion  to  crowd  ihtir  bouses,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  bouse  is 
only  6.  and  to  a  family  only  5;  *  whilst  in  England  we  have  5*^)2  ; 
to  a  house  in  London,  7"!  ;  in  Lancashire  and  Middlesex,  7'5. 

The  next  division  of  the  subject  is  that  of  persons,  the  especial 
maltur  of  invest ifcation  in  a  Census,  all  others  being  merely  ool- 
laieral.     The  fccneral  result  may  be  ihus  tabulated : — 
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Wc  sec  here,  in  every  territorial  division,  an  incrcise  of  popu- 
lation i  with  a  diminished  rale  of  that  increase,  except  in  the 
smaller  divisions  of  VValca  and  the  Channel  Islands.  But  in 
surh,  when  inlimalely  ci»nnecle<l  with  neighbouring  Imgor  <lla- 
tritrts,  ibe  migrating  population  ucccssaiily  bears  a  larger  pro- 
pciriiun  to  the  slalinnnry  inhabitants,  and  renders,  thcret'ore,  un- 
certain any  conclusion  concerning  the  natural  fecundity. 

I'bc  general  diminution  in  ihe  rate  of  increase  is,  howcvor 
(c<»ntrary  to  antiquated  prejudices),  by  no  means  matter  of  regret, 
Wider  present  ctrcutuslajtccs.     Those  circumstances,  indeed,  majf. 
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be  justly  deplored  ;  but,  till  theyalter,  till  we  bsveejctendeduieaiu 
ot'einployingcnpilat,nndcimfte(|ueiuly  ufudecjuatrlv  reuiurierattng 
the  quaiility  oi  labour  nnw  in  the  market,  any  incrtated  rate  of 
population  could  only  add  to  the  present  very  general  complaint 
of  cither  ad  absolute  want  of  eniplovmcnt,  or  of  the  necessity 
of  labouring  for  a  pittance  iusufficient  to  the  common  comforts  of 
existence.  It  is  uot  strange  that  the  uncilucited,  and  therefore 
ignorant  and  unrcllccliiig  latjuuror  should  impute  this  stale  of 
things,  nut  to  improvident  marriage,  or  lavish  expenditure  of 
wages  when  they  happen  to  be  hi;;h,  hut  to  the  unfeeling  cupidity  of 
tlie  capitalist  refusing  to  employ  more  ULiourers,  or  give  the  means 
of  decent  livcliboiid  to  those  he  docs  employ.  But  it  docs  seem 
passing  strange,  that  educated  persons  should  join  in  this  senseless 
cry  ;  and  not  perceive,  that  the  capilalisl  could  only  sell  more  goods 
than  the  market  now  absorbs,  by  reilucing  the  price  of  his  cimnno- 
dity  :  and  that,  if  he  reduce  the  sale-price,  he  must  also  rrducr  the 
price  of  production — that  is,  the  wages  of  the  labourer;  or  be  mnst 
reduce  that  very  capital,  which  enables  him  to  employ  lalKiur  at  all. 

*  The  pi'iV*  of  society  "  (says  Professor  Smyth,  lh  bis  admirable 
Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  *jyi9)  '  are  more 
reatlily  seen  than  the  inevitable  necessity  of  them  ran  be  under- 
stood.' Let  us  endeavour,  however,  to  make  intelligible  a  case, 
which  has  of  late  attracted  the  greatest  attention,  and  thrown  the 
greatest  obloquy  on  tlie  class  of  capitalists  concerned, — the  case  of 
the  work-people  employed  by  tailors,  milliners,  dress-makers,  and 
proprietors  of  warehouses  for  ready-made  articles,  i.Scc. 

A  benevolent  zeal  for  tbe  distressed  labourers  has,  like  all 
enthusiasm,  engendered  a  spirit  of  injustice;  and  tbe  employers 
have  been  accused  of  both  receiving  unreasonably  high  proBts, 
and  paying  unreasonably  low  wages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  profit  on 
the  employment  of  capiioj  in  tliese  ways  is  higher  than  the  average 
profit  of  other  master -manufacturers.  Any  »ucb  permanent  in- 
equality must  ever  he  prevented  by  the  same  jiririciple  of  compe- 
tition, which  has  obliged  the  operatives  in  these  occupations  to 
accept  low  wages.  For  they,  being  principally  females,  capable 
of  few  other  employments,  become  craving  appUcnnts  for  these. 
Here  the  benevolent  enthusiast  exclaims: — '  iWt  why  should  the 
capitalist  live  in  idleness,  and  luxury,  whilst  making  such  miser- 
able remuneration  to  his  work-people,  that  ibcv  may  be  sail] 
rather  to  suuve,  than  live  U[K)ii  it?'  Now  this  is  confounding  two 
entirely  distinct  principles — charity  and  economy:  for  it  must  be 
confessed  that  eamomy,  whether  political  or  domestic,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  charity.  And  the  capitalist  may  reply, — '  If  you  have 
lucli  compassion  for  these  poor  people,  as  to  diiniiiisb  your  own 
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income  by  rcUe%-iiifc  tlicir  distress,  I  «liaU  lautl  ^-nur  choritv.  Do 
you.  then,  noL  blame  my  economy:  each  is  n  tliscrelionary  virtue, 
or,  as  the  momlisi  Irrnis  ti,  an  impprferl  olilifrfilion."  '  Bui  (nm- 
linucs  llic  cjipilalisl)  I  will  supjiosR  your  benevolence  to  tie  actiTO 
kindness  :  nnd  wUcn  you  have  a  Job  to  be  done,  you  will  pnss  me, 
hj  the  miildle-man,  nnd  sonding;  for  tin  operative,  yoa  will  say, 
"  Here  is  a  job,  which  1  should  p»y  Mr.  Gripe  a  shilling  to  get 
tloDe  for  me,  mid  he  would  pav  you  (k/. ;  but.  if  you  will  do  it  for 
nic,  you  »bnlS  bavc  tlie  sliilling."  On  the  n<^!(loicc«sion  )-ou  would 
ceiida^ain  for  A  ;  but  13.  C,  and  T)  (baving^  heard  of  A'sgtxxl  luck) 
c<jme  wiih  him ;  nnd.  when  you  offer  A  the  shillinj^.  "  Oh,"  says 
B,  "  111  dotlie  job  for  lOd.  ;"  *'  I,"  says  C,  "  for  StI. ;"  and  "  I/* 
tayi  D.  "fur  &d. ;  and,  if  charity  be  your  object,  it  is  far  more 
cbaritablr  to  employ  me,  whose  nfcpsslties  oblige  me  to  lake  6d., 
than  lo  i-inploy  B  and  C,  who  t-annot  be  in  such  want,  »s  they 
will  not  take  less  than  lOJ.  or  8(/."  So  that  you  see  (conliuucs 
the  capitalist)  your  charity,  thus  enlightened,  produces  the  same 
result,  as  had  beuo  arrived  at  by  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my 
sordid  cumomy.' 

The  very  great  reduction  in  the  rate  4vf  Irish  increase  appears 
lo  be,  by  the  Commissioners,  justly  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of 
emi^aliori :  and  the  inlluence  of  that  is  lo  be  rstiinatrrl,  not  by 
the  numbers  alone  withdrawn,  from  the  population,  but,  also, 
from  the  consideration  that  those  numbers  are.  very  generally,  at 
the  most  prolific  period  of  life;  of  ■15,848  emigrants,  more  than 
two-thirds  were  between  the  ages  of  16  ami  36.  (Ir.  Rep., 
I'ref.,  p.  20.)  'J"be  migratory  ciiaracter  of  the  Irish  (wheiher 
inherent,  or  the  consequence  of  poverty)  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  circumstance  of  Irish  natives  in  Great  Britain  being  0  limes 
more  numerous  than  British  natives  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  amount 
of  her  foreign  emigration  from  1831  to  IJS'll  we  hnve  calculated 
to  be  -rO  per  cent.,  whilst  in  Scotland  it  is  ouly  2*5.  and  in  Kng- 
laud  and  VVules  only  'il,  of  the  present  respective  populations. 

Besides  emigration,  however,  lliere  i»  an  obvious  cause  for  a  less 
rapid  increase  in  a  population  essentially  agricultural,  and  where 
there  is  little  new  capital  ready  to  be  expended  on  improving 
the  land-  For  the  paucity  of  capital  in  Ireland  (notwithstanding 
the  cheapness  of  labour)  there  arc  two  great  causes:  the  insecu- 
rity of  investmcnu  in  a  turbulent  slate  of  suticty,  and  the  remit- 
tance, without  letum.  of  rents  to  other  countries;  that  remit- 
tam«,  ttto,  in  the  form  of  human  food:  for  the  fiirm  of  de|Hir- 
tation  makes  a  migblv  diS'L-rence.  From  a  country  not  obliged 
lo  buy  food  you  may  send  awoy  money  without  necessarift/  stinting 
the  population  (though  it  will  tend  to  do  so)  ;  hut  you  cannot  (for 
any  length  of  lime)  send  away  food,  receiving  no  return,  without 
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itinling  population,  and  tbc  cammon  cnmforU  of  life:  of  which 
moral  degradation  is  Ihe  invariable  result.  We  have  called  Ire- 
Inrnl  an  essenlially  ngricultnral  rounln,-;  and  bo  it  is,  rompared 
at  l*a«t  with  the  re«t  of  the  United  Kinfrdom,  In  Great  Britnin 
and  the  Channel  Islands  tbe  agricultural  population  is  not  quite 
ft  half  of  the  trading  and  manufncturlng  (as  1  to '2 '07);  whilst 
in  Ireland  it  is  much  more  than  treble  (as  3*55  to  1). 

Whether  thcae  proportions  arc  increasing,  or  diminishing,  nnce 
1831,  no  c«>rlsi[i  conclusion  can  he  formed;  for  the  returns  of 
occupation  then  were  made  of  the  number  of  families,  and  now, 
of  the  number  of  individuals  cmploj'ed.  This  uncertainty  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  not  only  on  tbe  relative  progress, 
but  on  the  actual  pru|x>rtion  of  the  maiiutocturing  aad  trading 
to  the  agricnIlurAl  population,  and  on  their  respective  importnncc 
in  the  produnion  of  national  irealtli.  In  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion the  Report  of  the  Commissionurs  has  been  much  (■cnsure<l. 
as  undf^rrating  the  ogneidtural  population,  by  not  including  in  it 
artisans  employed  immediately  in  the  ser%-ice  of  agriculture — the 
smith,  the  cnrponier,  and  the  harness^maker,  who  supply  the 
plougha,  th<>  carls,  and  the  gear  of  tlip  horses.  But  where  are 
we  to  5tt>p  ?  Must  we  class,  also,  as  agriculturists,  them  who  dig 
the  iron-ore,  and  them  who  smell  it  ? — the  wmHi-merchant  who 
buys,  and  the  sailor  who  imports  tlic  timber? — the  butcher  who 
strips  off  the  hide  and  the  tanner  who  converts  it  into  leather  ? 
And,  if  so,  the  same  workmen,  employed  yesterday  for  the  farm, 
are  to-tlav  preparing  beams  for  tbe  power-loom— and  wheels,  and 
straps,  and  collars,  for  spinning -jennies — and  giant  steam-engines, 
doing  the  work  of  a  thousand  horses.  In  short,  if  the  producers 
of  an  article  are  to  be  numbered  with  those  who  consume  or 
employ  it.  all  distinction  is  at  on  end.  and  all  enumeration  cbn- 
fnimded  :  the  udlor  would  he  reckooe^l  in  every  claxs,  because  no 
class  goes  nakt-d.  It  does  appear  to  us,  that  the  Commissioners 
have  ailopted  the  most  rational  classifiratinn  ;  but.  however  that 
be,  all  parties  admit  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  jwpulatiou;  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  same  class  to  be  the  most  productive  of  national  wealth  of 
one  description;  but, again,  we  ask,  is  such  species  of  wealth  of  as 
stable  a  iialun-  as  that  created  by  agriculture?  On  anyassumption, 
the  predominance  of  the  tratling  and  manufacturing  pojiulntion  is 
I'earfully  great:  not  that  we  deprecate  any  increase  of  population 
in  any  class,  under  due  regulations  for  jirescrving  physical  and 
moral  heaUhinesa ;  but  what  we  do  dread  is  our  placing  on  tbc 
continued  success  of  a  system  which  all  history,  and  every-day 
experience,  proclaim  to  be  unstable,  euch  confidence,  as  to  con- 
tract debts,  of  which  the  interest  merely  is,  on  the  smallest 
.  VOL.  I.XXV1.  NO.  cLi.  c  unfavourable 
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unfiivournble  oscillation  in  tlie  balance  of  trade,  or  tlie  least  inert- 
neu  in  tbe  alisiirbent  system  of  tlie  markel.  witb  diiliculty  dis- 
charged ;  and  if  tliat  iiuerrst  be  undischiirgcd,  even  but  for  a 
season,  ibe  wbuU-  fiibrlc  uf  our  society  must  rusb  into  ruin— 
*  opera  uitirtaliuLtc  ilainnata  sunt :  intur  ]>emura  vivimus.' 

Such  is  the  puUtical  prospect  wo  vien- :  and  tbe  dompsiic,  and 
actual  aspect,  is  of  a  like  gliHiiay  character.  For  wbat  other  can 
be  expcctcul,  where  such  a  preponderance  exists  in  the  leatt  stable 
and  moft  dau*/ermis  citusf  T/ic  least  fiable,  because  dci>endent 
uD  tUc  cbancfs  of  piNtcc  or  war  between  ourselves  and  ulUer 
nations — and  among  other  nations,  all  our  customers;  dependent, 
also,  on  the  success  of  foreign  couipettlion  ;  on  tbe  caprices  uf 
fasiiion;  on  mntation  in  habits ;  and  inventions,  both  foreign  and 
domcatic.  This  class  (as  a  preponileratiii^  one)  is  also  the  most 
danfferous,  because  ready  couKreguted.  and  accustomed  to  oim- 
binp;  and  lipoiuse.  often  rcceivine  biph  wages,  spent  in  riotous 
liiino;,  its  members  are  more  impatient  of  jK>verty  and  privatinn, 
and  more  reckless  of  ihc  means  uf  revenging-  themselves  on  those  to 
trhom  the  majority,  in  ignorance,  and  tbe  leaders,  in  craft,  impute 
the  sufferines  of  ajl.  To  prove  tbe  rapid  increase  uf  this  class,  wc 
bnve,  in  default  of  better  ilaia,  taken  tbe  [M>pulniion  of  twelve 
Ciiimlies  (usually  considered  the  most  agriculiura!)  *  with  a  popu- 
lation of  '2,b\'J.7'i&;  liaving;au  arcrage  increment  of  populati«io 
on  that  of  1831  of  8*G4  j>er  cent.  We  bave  also  taken  Lanca- 
shire and  West  York  (certainly  the  ntMist  manufacturing  districts), 
with  a  pojiulalioii  not  very  different  (■J.Gyi.SSS),  but  in  which  the 
increment  per  cent,  is  Uli'S  (rlifferencc  14'fi6).  These,  as  we 
bnve  said,  are  fearful  iiiclicfitions:  and  wc  doubt  tbe  expression  is 
too  well  autliurized  by  indisputable  proofs  tbnt  such  increase  is 
not  '  under  due  rttfulationt  Jor  jrreservinff  phjtical  and  morai 
healtkiiien.' 

On  tlic  physical  question,  the  Report  of  the  Kepialrar- General 
gives  the  most  nutbeutir  menus  of  deriding.  I'rom  this  wc  learn, 
that  in  the  twelve  agricultural  counties  before  referred  to,  tbe 
deaibs  in  tbe  year  emlinsr  oOih  June,  1840,  were27.G74:  the 
populaiion  in  1831  having  been 'i.576,fi82.  Tbe  deaths,  there- 
fore, were  1'07  per  cent.  In  West  York  and  Lancashire  tbe 
deaths  were  Sy,.'!?*')  in  a  population  of  2,333,*i04. —  or  1  '09  ]icr 
cent. ;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  for  orory  two  deaths,  in  any 
number  of  tbe  agricullur nl  population,  there  were  more  than  three 
in  the  same  number  of  tbe  man ufn during  population 

But  if,  instead  of  tbe  wide  districts  of  West  York  and  Lanca- 
shire, we  take  localities  cxclusivelv  manufacturing',  tbe  mortality 

^  BeH(,  niicti*,  Caiubciilg^  Ewex,  Henrard,    Hauls    LIucoId,    Nurritlli,  Oxford, 
RulUarJ,  Buffbtk,  Suasrx. 
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in  sacb  !s  Btill  more  «ppallinB.  TLe  population  of  Rirmingliam, 
I^eds.  Manrhesior,  and  Salford.  in  1831,  amounted  Ui  483/130; 
Uir.  deaths  in  1839  to  I7,ii50*  or  3-06  per  cent.;  ihat  i*,  in 
round  numbers,  for  evrrjr  (ivo  deattis  in  the  pnpula|i«n  of  the 
twelve  ngricultural  countie*  tbere  were  seivit  deaths  in  the  same 
numl>Ar«  in  theAC  maLiiufnrturiiig  touns.  It  m,i}'  be  urged,  lum- 
ever,  thai  much  of  this  ficcssivc  uiurlalttv  may  be  ascribed  latlier 
til  (Icnsitv  of  population,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  employment. 
Hut  to  ttiis  we  reply,  tliat  d(.'r)Sity  uf  jxipulatioii  is  ilxelt  a  coiuc- 
quence  of  the  manufiicluritig  system ;  and  tliuugk  means  might 
be  adopted  for  mili^alin^  iho  evils  of  dense  [>opulation.  experience 
proves,  that  mnnufiicturiug  |K)j)u]ations  have  been  the  most  active 
ID  accumulating  those  evils,  and  ihc  least  acliie  inaduplin<4  reme- 
dial measures.  'I'hus  we  have  taken  the  mctmiiolis,  Hull,  Liver- 
pool Brifiol,  and  I^alh,  and  find  the  deosUy  22j>«rBons  ])cr  acre; 
whilst  in  Lfcds,  Qirmiiij^liam,  Manchester,  and  SalTord  it  is  58. 
Let  us,  however,  compaTc  liie  morlalily  of  these  three  manu- 
facturing towns  even  with  that  of  the  metropolis,  wheru  there  arq 
35  ]>crsons  per  acre.  The  populatiiin  herein  1H31  was  I,d94,8*JK)j 
and  the  death*  in  lB3»)-40,  -15, 13-2. f  or  2 ■  82  per  cent. ;  whilst 
in  the  inanufiicluring^  towns  it  is  3 '50  per  ccut.  :  that  is,  in  round 
nuiiiherti,  nhere  eleven  died  in  thu  metropolis,  fiiurteen  would  die 
in  the  maDufacturing  towns. 

Wherever  wo  bavv  the  prevalence  of  manufacturing  population, 
a  like  nmrLolity  stares  us  in  the  fnr-e.  There  are  no  general 
returns  of  births,  deaths,  andmarriaijetfor  Scotland  ;  but  the  civic 
authorities  ia  (ilasgow  bare  published  such  a  register  for  that 
litcality;  by  which  il  appears  that,  of  a  pogiulntion  of  282,134 
tiiere  died  (exclusive  of  the  still-born)  in  the  year  1840,  U5-1I, 
or  3*38  per  cent. ;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  uf  a  population  of 
300  in  the  12  a^iculiural  ri^unties,  3  would  die;  and  of  tbc 
Glasgow  population  10  would  die. 

We  now  proc^^cd  to  uimpare  the  moral  statistics  of  the  manui- 
facturing  and  a^rlcu  1  tnrali  populations.  And  for  this  might  suffice 
the  citation  of  a.  single  sentence  from  the  introduction  lo  '  'J'ablef 
showing  the  number  of  Criminal  Offenders  in  the  year  1842.' 
The  aclual  increase  of  commilments  in  the  cnuntics  mcliulcd  in 
the  manufactuiing  and  mixed  dLstricl,  was  2417  ;  and  in  the  ag^ri- 
culturnl  4C'i :  that  is,  as  83'S3  to  16- 12  per  cent.,  or  more  Ihiut 
5  to  I  ;  I  though  soute  allowance,  no  doubt,  tnuu  be  made  for  the 


•  \ii|ioii(tiK  ta  Kfgittnt't  ll«|Niit,  [t.  aj-li.  f  Itrport,  (i-  41. 

I  Tlic  cniuitin  •jm^iilcd  an%  rniicL'titvly  i  Afu-if/'netunnji  ami  Aturtit,  Miil(llM#S, 
L>iiciul«,  Siitrry,  Durhitni,  NrfriimmlnTliimt,  .SlaffoH,  Warwii'li.  ('IimU-t,  Viirk, 
Glo<iCMt«r,  UerLiy,  Mviimuulk,  Noltinifliiuu.  .■Igr-'ul'uta/,  Upiir.uil,  Hiiuiiiiiiilon, 
Botifard,  Linwlu,  CtmbcKlsi:,  Jluci^  i-^ues,  buUwilt,  VV  iiu,  OjlCutU,  NunliiiiuiJi'Ju, 
Hertfurd,  Bftfci. 
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more  frequent  employment  and  greater  efficiency  of  a  policc- 
Ibrce  in  a  concentrate*!  ihan  in  n  tliffiiseil  population. 

In  Scotlnntl.also,  generally,  the  increase  of  crime,  from  1836  to 
1841,  was  17* **6  per  cent.  But  in  the  counties  of  Lanark  and 
Renfrew  (the  great  mannfactoring  flislricts)  that  imrrasc  wai  36 
percent.:  and  we  have  already  leea  the  melancholy  excrtis  of 
mortality  in  thix  tnnrally  depraved  class. 

Yet  it  is  this  very  class  of  persons  on  whom  the  cmpre  has  be- 
come financially,  and  thereby  politically  dependent;  and  lowborn, 
as  almost  exclusively  a  civic  population^  the  Reform  Act  of  18-33 
lias  transferred  such  ominous  influence,  that  we  may  justly  appre- 
hend ihcir  uUiinatcly  prcircribing  measures  to  the  Legislature. 

The  bearing  a  bastard  not  being  indictable,  is  not  noticed  in 
the  'Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders;'  nor  is  it  dialinclly  to  be 
found  in  the  Ref;ister  uf  Birllis-  But  the  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate children,  as  an  important  element  in  the  estimate  uf 
public  morality,  formed,  most  properly,  a  subject  of  infjuiry  in 
the  census  of  1831  ;  and  at  page  '190  of  the  Parish- Regis.tCT 
Abstrncl  is  a  tabular  statement  of  '  Illepliinatc  Children  bom  in 
the  several  counties  of  Enjrland  and  Wales  in  the  yenr  1^30,  with 
the  propirtion  to  the  average  number  of  other  Children  liorn  in  M 
»uch  year.'*  From  this  table,  which  shows  the  illegitimate  births  ■ 
in  England  to  be  I  in  IS),  or  5-*26  per  cent.,  we  have  ascertained 
ihe  number  of  illefjitiniatcs  born  in  the  13  agricultural  counties, 
and  ihe  13  manufacturing  just  referred  to  :  and  we  are  bound  to 
slate,  wlial  we  confess  wg  were  surprise*!  to  find,  thai  the  xnanufac- 
turing  illegititnat(»  were  onlv  I  in  23*23,  while  the  agricultural 
were  I  in2i'^^.  But  the  surprise  ceases  when  wc  consider  the 
case  of  Middlesc):  and  Surrey  (ibe  inetnipolilan  counties),  which 
assuredly  will  not,  among  their  many  virtues,  boast  of  any  pre- 
eminentv  in  chastity;  whtUl  however  the  illegitimate  births  in  the 
two  crnunlies,  taken  together,  are  only  I  in  34.  The  fact  probably  is 
that.undcr  the  imperfect  system  »>f  registration  in  lfS3!,  illegitimate 
births  were  easily  concealed  in  large  and  dense  populations;  and 
non-registration  was  resorted  to  ns  an  additional  means  of  conceal- 
ment, or  illegitimates  were  registered  as  legitimate.  Other  and 
more  powerful  causes  of  the  anomaly  are.  steirile  prostitution,  and 
its  npjMtsile.  early  marriages,  from  high  wages,  earned  by  the  young 
of  both  sexc3.f     That  such  causes  are  in  operation  is  rendered 

*  Tlut  ihne  wu  tmnr  vnar  !n  Mr.  TtickmBii't  mlcultt'ton  on  the  proport'ni>  of  iH^ 
gltfaast* blithi,  nppcanhylhp  canaiikraTion*(U|;ir(-ate<l  at  p.  xk.  ivf  tbe  flili  R«|K)rt  wf 
the  Rsfittm-GoMnl  I  tml  miW  cm>(  rqually  nffrrtaall  aidrktt,  it  will  not  cliaog« 
ttie  iiifctvncf  (lediiceil  frtnii  Ibr  |irupuHioiu  in  lUv  ilttTirtPtil  iliilricts. 

"I"   It  ■■  t|ui(e  Cflrtniii  lh.1t  (liii  mint  liavc  Coi>ti<I<?rubU  inHu-imrn;  ihctiKlt  far);  mar- 
ilDgn  (timtiably  fnm  ili«  Icm  op|Killunil7  for  gu*  ■(«««■  ot  riwj  «!•  ilill  um*«  tn- 
^uent  iu  ibe  agticultunl  dmrioti. 
-  -    -■  highly 
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higbk  probable,  by  the  contrast  ex.bibited  where  registration  ii 
ri)iri«lly  enforced,  and  where  there  i>  no  cspm-ial  dnnanil  for 
javpnile  labour.  Thus,  in  Frnnce,  the  illefriti mates  of  the  whole 
f»untr^'  are  lo  the  legitimates  as  1  to  13;  but  in  the  melrupuhlan 
l>epftrlinent  of  the  Seine  they  are  in  the  enormous  i)r(>|innion 
of  1  to  2*20 — the  calculation  including  the  period  1624-1833. 
Mr.  Kickmnn  attributed  such  excess  to  the  census  having'  included 
foundlings  under  the  title  of  illefjilimaLcs:  but  that  is  not  the  rase 
in  the  above  stutement ;  fur  there  ts  a  separate  return  of  found- 
lings— who  are  to  the  births  of  the  whole  cnunlrv  as  I  to  30 — and 
in  the  Department  of  the  Seine  as  1  to  7 '  27.  A  nd  the  distinrtion 
has  been  very  properly  mode ;  for  It  is  notorious  that  married  pairs 
were  in  the  mean,  as  unnatural,  habit  of  abandoning  the  main- 
tenance  of  their  pnigeny  lo  the  charity  of  the  public — witness  the 
nSspring  of  the  enthusiitstic  seatunemahal,  Jean  Jacques,  and  liii 
tenderly  refined  Therese.  Doubtless  this  ready  exoneration  from 
the  cares  and  charge  niiturally  consequent  on  vicious  celibacy,  or 
domestic  improvidence,  would  increase  the  recklessness  of  both; 
precisely  as  the  old  jKiordaw,  under  its  inal -administration  (for  the 
ad iruinistration  was  more  in  fault  than  the  principle  of  the  law), 
fostered  a  like  recklessness ;  but  the  higher  standnnt  of  public  mo- 
rals in  Kngland,  proved  by  the  general  proportion  of  only  I  illegi- 
timate  now  in  19  births,  instead  of  1  in  12'5,  turned  that  reckless* 
J1CSS  rather  to  ImprDvideut  marriage  than  to  the  vices  of  celibacy. 
And  as  we  have  now  only  nominal  foundling-hospitals,  we  have  a 
right  to  add  lo  the  public  immorality  of  France,  compared  wilU 
that  of  Kngland,  the  1  in  30  of  her  foundlings ;  for  of  these,  such 
ns  are  not  the  children  of  the  incontinent,  arc  the  spawn  of  parents 
alienate  from  humanity. 

Wherever  foundling-hospitals  exist,  there  bastards  swarm.  In 
the  small  kingdom  of  Belgium,  seventeen  towns  have  foiindling- 
hosjiiials;  of  which  several  have  been  established  since  18'iO. 
For  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to 
legitimate  births  is  I  in  '20,  whilst  in  Luxemljourgh,  where  there 
Is  nu  foundling-hospitiil,  it  is  only  I  in  30  (ib.  p.  231) ;  and 
generally,  M.  d'Arrivabene  observes  (p.  19),  'Que  Ics  quatro 
provinces,  oii  le  nombre  des  enfans  trout  es  et  abnndonties  est 
lo  muins  uleve,  sont  precisement  celles  oil  il  n'existc  pas  do 
Touts.*  But  whilst  govemments  are  called  upon  to  suppress 
actual  nurseries  of  vice,  let  them  eschew  ihe  opposite  exlremo 
of  attempting  to  restrain  improvident  marriages  by  positive  enact- 
ment. For  this,  ns  for  all  other  moral  evils,  the  remedy  must 
bo  sought  in  means  for  cultivating,  by  religious  instmrlion,  tho 
mrtm  of  prudence;  not  in  political  regulations  for  enforcing  tho 
practice  of   it,      In  Francfort -on -the- Maine  marriages  are  pro- 
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bibii«d,  wben  ilie  p«rtics  pon^gs  not  a  certain  amount  of  tangible 
propertv :  and  the  coiisoqupncc  is,  thai  in  every  6i  birtlis  one  il 
illp^itimnte.  (See  nn  intorcslinp  ftrlicle  by  CoUmel  S\itc-s  in  ibe 
'  Reixtrt  of  Ihc  London  Statistical  Society.'  for  Dec-em  Iwrr  ISM.) 

There  is,  btiwcver,  one  iinproveineiil  in  our  manufacturing 
sjttem,  which  as  matter  of  conBolaiion  should  not  here  be  omii- 
led.  The  cupitlity  of  Ihr  empbiyer  bad  seconded  the  recklew 
avidity  of  the  parent  in  saying  of  bia  child — 

'  Iliinc  mihi  «;q«iiii«  c»i,cnifcn»  mc  illi,  «jya;  volo  conccdcrc :' 
but,  mused  by  ihc  outcry  of  humanity,  the  If^jjiBlaturc  replied, 
*  Tute,  ecastur,  lib!,  homo,  inalmn  rem  <|ua*ri»  ;'  and  (heir  enact- 
ments hove  not  been  in  vain,  la  Yorkshire,  between  1 858  and 
1813,  the  numbers  employed  in  tndiiufaciurcs  Iiad  increasei]  on 
the  wlinlo  cmly  1  l.rfOO,  ibouk'b  i"  ibt-  '  adiill*'  (r'.  e.  accanhng  to 
the  Factury  Act,  above  eijrblecn  years  of  :ige).  the  increase  was 
12.000,  and  in  '  joung  persons'  (between  thirteen  and  eighteen), 
1500;  so  that  the  •  children'  (below  Ihirteen)  must  have  been 
fewer  by  2000. — (Ocrupalion  Abstract,  p.  170 

After  dwelling  so  much  on  the  consequences  of  a  prevalence 
in  the  innnufncturiiig  class,  it  may  be  interesting  to  coiiteiiiplDte 
a  state  of  society  in  eslreme  opposition,  and  to  iibscrvc  bow  bless- 
ings and  evils  are  compensated  in  each.  Wc  allude  to  the  United 
Slates  uf  North  America,  where,  from  their  Census  (akeu  the  Ist 
of  June,  1840,  we  have  calculated  that  (nitliatoial  populatioa 
of  17,0G8,(ir)6)  the  agricultural  population,  compared  with  the 
trading  nod  mnnufaclurjnfr,  is  in  centesimal  proportion  as  82'45 
to  I7*55.  Hut  these,  unhappily,  arc  a  mixed  population  of  free 
while,  free  coloured,  and  slaves.  The  first  forming  in  physical 
cunstilutiun  and  sorial  ^tosition  the  nearest  parallel  with  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  we  were  desirous  of  comparing  the  vital  statistics  of 
America  with  those  of  [England,  where  the  agricultui.it  class  is 
at  so  low  an  ebb.  When  pipulalion,  as  in  the  I'nitetl  Stales,  is 
increasing  at  ilic  rate  of  32'6  per  tent,  (tliat  of  Kngland  only  at 
Ihe  rate  of  1-1'  5),  we  must  expect  a  large  proportion  of  cluMren 
under  five  years  of  age  ;  and  wc  find  that  class.  accorcHnglv^ 
ci>nstittiring  in  the  Tniled  .Stales  57  of  the  po])ulniion,  and  in 
Knglnnd  only  7 '5.  But  the  remarkable  circumslauce  is.  thai 
we  find  the  mortality  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  18  per 
cent,  in  Americn,  and  but  9  in  England.  Thin  can  only  he  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  in  the  American  climate  a  peculiar 
uncongenialily  with  infant  life.  Suspecting  that  this  would  prin- 
cipally exist  in  the  S<iulhern  Stales,  wc  calculated  scparalvly  the 
mortality  during  the  first  five  years  of  life,  in  the  SlJites,  north  of 
the  Potomac,  and  fouml  il  13*8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Stales 
south  of  that  river  24  per  cent.  •  -       ■;. 
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*  This  ii  one  of  the  evils  wliicb  have  been  aJluded  lo  as  counler* 
balftiiciu;;  llii!  oxcinptinn  from  the  |>re[Himli-nuicu  of  a  inuniifnc- 
turinn;  class.  It  l)ch(JVPse*-crv  nation  tu  ascertain  lis  own  bcseUiiig 
ill ;  and,  liavini;  trnrked  the  causes,  to  retard  liieir  progress,  ur 
acci^lerale  ibeir  decline.  ']'he  ills  of  climatic  nrc  itie  least  reme' 
diable ;  yet  these  may  be  much  abated  by  disfuretling  and  clear- 
ing tbc  Boffocated  lands,  by  embankiTig  ihc  half-drownod  lands, 
■nd  ilraininfT  the  stagnant  waters.  Dut  tlic  ills  of  America  are  in 
the  coDstruclion  of  sut^iety  ;  in  diseases  vitlutilatily  eiigcitdercd, 
am)  jien'crscly  fosiered.  The  pla|;ue-spot  of  all  is  domestic 
slavery,  and  one  of  Ht  Icgiun  of  baleful  (xinspqucnces  a  iiutneroita 
race,  called  the  cnloured  ])c>|>ulati(m.  Of  the  total  number  of 
inbabitam8(i7,0G8,Gfifi),  there  are  2,487,213  slaves,  and  38G.-2-15 
free  coloured.  This  cotoured  class,  though  civilly  free,  are  so- 
cially proscribed  ;  and  thnrcJore,  as  alike  alienated  from  tlic  slaves 
nnd  the  n-hJtes,  may  be  considered,  equally  with  the  sla%'cs,  to  bo 
elements  of  discrepancy  in  the  composition  of  a  state.  'J'he 
coloured  race  pen-ades  the  irhole  Union,  and  being  more  equally 
spread,  the  virus  may  be  cunsideiwl  as  diluted  by  diffusion  ;  but 
Tirus  there  must  be:  for  what  but  ill-blood  can  be  generated 
where  persons  whose  sense  of  indignity  is  shaqirnrd  hy  education 
and  by  etjuality  of  politic.il  rights,  find  themselves  in  a  state  of 
social  proscription?  Classing,  then,  these  wjth  the  slaves,  tho 
whites  are  in  proportion  to  the  coloured  and  slave  population 
jointly,  not  quite  (j  to  I ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  case 
is  ordinarilv  staled. 

Hut  such  is  bv  no  means  an  adequate  indtration  of  the  dangert 
to  WM-iul  and  political  stabibly.     These  depend  not  on  the  pro- 

Eortion  of  the  slave  anil  coloured  to  the  whole  of  the  while  popu- 
ilion,  but  on  their  proportion  to  the  while*  with  whom  the  masa 
of  them  are  located.  Now  in  eleven  stales*  we  have  ascertained 
that  there  are  only  145,720  coloured  inhabitants,  and  60  slaves. 
The  existence  of  that  number,  however,  proves  that  these  stiitea 
have  not  adopted  the  magnanimous  prin<'ij>le  of  British  law  : — ' 

*  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  momeot  Ihcy  ere  free.' 

Four  Slates,  viz ,  Michigan,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont 
are  honourably  distinguished  as  the  sole  immaculate  :  luug  luay 
they  retain  Iheir  purity,  though  iiul,  wc  hope,  llieir  distinction ! 
/«  the  remaiaiiig  ttates,  territories,  tutd  districts,  the  tchites  are  to 
t/i£  tlare  and  cahured  jiopuhition  Jotutli/.  not  quite  as  2  to  1. 
The  relation,  political  and  eocuil,  ui  which  the  members  of  such 

*  Maine,  Nev  Hamjuliitc,  MuuchuMtis,  Hbotlc  Iskn<],  Cvnuvctiml,  Vnmoirt, 
N«r  Yol:,  PmntyhiKiia,  Ohio,  In^iwit,  MicliigaB. 
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a  popoUtinn  sland  towards  fach  olhcr,  ma}-  be  described  in  the 
grajiliic  words  of  olil  Howull  :  '  What  ihc  une  is,  ibe  ullier  is  not ; 
and  ill  such  a  visible  di8CTL>|)Qnry.  thnt  if  one  were  fetched  from 
the  remotest  part  of  the  cirih  the  sun  displayclh  his  beames  upin 
— yea,  from  the  very  antijHHles — he  would  agree  with  eiihsr 
better  that!  ibey  do  one  with  anollicr'  (On-Forniine  Travell,  p.  75. 
J64'2).  Such  a  state  of  fociety  resembles  not  a  wooden  pave- 
ment, where  the  constituent  parts,  nicely  ftlted,  ahernately  support 
and  rest  opon  each  other,  and  where  all  goes  smootlxly  and  quietly  ; 
but  is  like  a  stone-paved  street,  where  the  materials  are  <mlj 
temporarily  rammed  together,  and  all  is  hubbub  and  public  dis- 
turbajice. 

Auv  expectation  of  peace  and  permanence,  in  a  society  so  con- 
stituted, must  be  derived  from  a  derisive  and  united  leg'isUttvo 
power,  with  a  vigorous  executive.  And  what  do  we  find  in  the 
United  Slates  of  America?  A  legislature  composed  of  the  re- 
presentatives <if  domofitienlly  independent  staler ;  each  jealous  of 
the  general  legislature  Ireuching  on  that  independence,  and  each, 
in  its  turn,  swayed  by  the  osciltaiious  of  an  equally  jealou*  niub> 
oonitituency.  This  is  just  the  state  described  by  Montesquieu — 
'  Le  principc  dc  la  dvmocratie  se  corrouipl,  uon  seulemeat 
lorstju'on  pcrd  I'capril  d'efralite;  nmis,  encore,  quand  on  prend 
Tcsprit  d'egalilt-  extreme  ;  et  que  chacun  veut  etre  egal  k  ceux 
qu'il  cboisil  pour  lui  commander;  ]>our  lurs  le  peuple,  ne  pouvaat 
aimffrir  Ic  {KtUToir  ni6tnc  qu'il  confiu,  veul  tout  faire  par  lui-meme. 
detibiJrcr  poor  le  senat,  exocutcr  pour  les  magistrals,  et  deponiller 
tous  les  juges.  U  ne  peut  plus  y  avoir  do  vertu  dans  la  Repu- 
blique.'  Hence,  in  the  United  States  we  sec  the  sordid  passions 
of  the  multitude  prevad,  and  refusing  U*  submit  to  the  most 
moderate  increase  of  taxation,  they  disable  their  legislatures 
from  c-omplying  with  the  dictates  of  common  Iionesty.  Though  ^ 
this  be  the  cose  with  only  come  of  the  States,  it  has  smirched  the  ■ 
honour  of  all ;  and  the  only  process  for  restoring  its  lustre  appears 
to  be  for  Congress  to  pay  at  once  the  debia  of  the  bankrupt  States> 
and  enforce  from  them,  at  certain  inslalmenls.  ibe  repayment  ol 
the  wht^le.  They  IxKut  of  ample  sources  of  ultimate  solvency; 
and  there  lies  now  before  ns  a  huge  sheet  with  the  names  oi 
ihe  thirty  States,  &c.,  down  the  left-hand  margin;  and  on  ibe 
right  of  each  name  two  bundrEul  and  iiiteen  entries  stretch  away, 
in  separate  columns,  for  above  four  yartls,  exhibiting  the  aggre- 
gate \-alues  of  stock  on  band,  and  capital  invested,  in  every  occu- 
pation of  life  throughout  the  Union.  But  what  can  sucli  display 
produce,  save  an  aggravated  charge  of  meanness  in  the  people, 
and  of  impotence  in  the  Government,  that  cannot  extort  from 
their  sordid  grasp  the  smftUest  fraction  of  this  enormous  property 
1  for 
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for  payment  of  eren  the  interest  of  their  debts,  but  miiBt  leave 
them  iLuK  (in  the  powerful  language  nf  Soutbey)  '  to  heap  up 
guilt  upon  their  souls  in  perpetual  accoTnulalion? 

Lei  us,  however,  sUile  one  wnsoialory  cirtumitanco  on  com- 
paring tiic  AuicricFUi  census  of  1S30  aud  1^40.  The  LDcreosc  of 
th«  whole  population  is  S'2  6  per  cenl. ;  of  the  whites,  34'7  :  of 
the  slaves  aud  coloured,  each  only  "20  S  per  cent.  There  arc 
tTvo  causes  of  ^caler  increase  in  the  whites.  That  class  is  the 
sole  recipient  of  immigrants  ;  and  they  live  in  greater  clean- 
liness and  cniufort.  and  excinpiion  from  severe  labour,  than 
the  slaves.  The  latter  consideraliuns  apply  aJt;o  to  the  coloured 
class ;  but  their  nut  increasing  taster  than  ibe  slaves  may  be 
explained  by  many  merging  in  the  class  of  ivhitcs.  For  though 
in  the  opulcDl  grides  proscribing  jealousy  may  act  as  a  herald's 
olBcc  for  keeping  registers  it(  descent,  the  lower  grades  uilt 
DCVVT  be  eiilered  in  such  registers ;  and  as  stxiu  as  the  stamp  uf 
African  feature  and  coTnplexion  wears  out,  tliey  are  mingled 
and  ^-ounted  among  the  uiutes.  Especially  this  wdl  be  ihe  case 
in  u  [H>pulatic>n  of  transmigrating  hubits  ;  and  much  of  Utu  Ame- 
rican is  like  a  shifting  sand. 

Conleuiulating  the  general  ]M>B]tion  of  the  United  Slalos,  wo 
must,  in  audition  Uy  utalisliml  d>rtails,  include  in  our  coniiideratioTi 
the  danger  of  disunion  from  tlic  totally  opposite  interests,  habits, 
and  feelings  of  the  soutb-wcstern  and  mirlb-eastem  States;  and 
taking  altogether  the  elemcnui  in  the  comjMisition  of  political 
union,  and  of  domestic  nssoctaiion,  the  explueivc  tendency  is  pro- 
bably greater  than  in  any  natiuti  of  Eurojie.  For  if  a  kingdom 
dtviileil  against  itself  cannot  tdiiiid,  bow  in  any  storm  nf  stale  shall 
such  a  republic,  or  loose  confwleration  of  such  republics — where 

*■  Each  fttom. 
Asserting  its  indispulablc  right 
To  dance,  would  form  an  universe  of  dust'  ? 

Of  all  notions  the  United  Slates  raighl  most  safelv  have  pro- 
vided for  peace  at  home,  and  power  abroad,  by  endowing  the  exe- 
cutive with  prcnjgalives  for  vigorous  and  prompt  efficiency ;  not 
ordy  because  the  President  is  periodically  elected  by  the  people, 
but  because  the  l^islative  bodies,  on  which  the  executive  is  de- 
pendent for  its  means,  arc  themselves  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  people.  Instead  of  this,  the  American  executive 
is  as  jealously  drtucd  the  piwer  to  do  good,  ns  if  there  were 
DO  cuiilrolling  power  to  prevent  his  doing  liami.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  proceeding  of  our  self-styled  '  Old  Whigs,' priding 
thcinsclves  on  jtioualy  pursuing  the  some  sysletnatic  fipposition 
to  Oovernment,  as  did  iheir  ancestors  before  the  Revolution  of 
lObS  ;  or,  as  did  their  fathers  and  themselves  before  the  Hevo- 
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lutitm  of  the  Re/orm  Bill — two  pcrioils  when  the  le^slativ^ 
checks  intcndf^d  by  tho  Cnnstitution  hxi,  vihWc  rennining  the  same 
names,  been  comjiletcly  clianyctl  in  relnltve  power ;  ami  when, 
tlicrcfore,  a  persisience  in  the  same  svstem  of  conduct  bccrune, 
•^not  consisionc V,  but  conlrorioty — not  patriotiim,  but  fitclion : 
tUe  lucinbers  of  tliat  factiua  reiiuunin^  Proirressivi's  slitl.  because 
llie  Govcrnthcnl  is  Coiisorvalivc,  and  consprvalivc,  too,  of  the  very 
•ystetn  which  these  same  Progressires  had  declareil  tg  be  tbeir 
ullinmLum,     Such  is  nvory  wlicrt;  the  rcpiihlimn  spirit. 

ncforc  quitting:  thp  United  Statf^s,  we  would  call  the  alteniinn 
oC  the  pli^siologist  to  some  curious  anooiaUes  in  tlieir  vital  statis- 
tics. In  European  populntions  the  co-existent  fpin.ilcs  exceed 
the  males  nbout  ft  p»>r  cent.,  whilst  in  the  United  Stales  ihc 
white  males  exceed  the  females  about  4  yier  cent.  The  only 
appronch  to  a  solution  sernis  to  be  in  the  greater  proportion  of 
male  imtnigranU  (in  18*20.  (Kit  of  70D1  the  males  were  5042); 
but  the  statvniuuU  concerning  the  amount  of  I'oreicn  imuiigrants 
are  so  vaj^ue.  and,  on  the  higUesL  assumption,  so  inndcr^iiaic  to 
influcncu  materially  the  general  proportions  in  so  large  a  tiopu- 
laticui,  thai  mmrh  rrtnains  to  he  explained  on  lliis  subject.  IVlorc, 
honever,  with  regard  to  the  other  rlassea  of  .\ inerican  population. 
Ill  the  free  cohmred  population  of  the  United  8tat(?s,  the  excess 
of  females  over  males  is  0*7  ppr  cent,  more  than  in  Kuropej 
whilst  the  male  slaves  exceed  the  female  5  per  cent  These  are 
curious  discrepancies,  and  call,  we  repent,  for  physinlogical  and 
statistical  inveatig-.-ilion. 

Re-croising  the  Atlantic,  we  arrive  in  Ireland,  ami  find  there 
that  decided  prevalence  of  the  n?ricultin'al  class,  the  comparison 
of  which  with  its  low  stite  in  Kiitfland  first  led  us  to  Amcricn. 
Here  these  classes  are  a  trifle  jiutre  than  a*  8  to  3  (as  73  to  27 
per  cent.);  and  here,  too,  wc  find  bow  little,  in  the  cotnplicatcd 
constitution  of  society,  as  in  that  of  the  human  frame,  the  exemp- 
tion from  one  dl.  fatal  though  that  may  be,  is  any  security  from 
other  ills  cquallv  to  he  deprecated.  But  we  enter  not  here  on 
Ihe  di senses  of  frel.-i]i<l.  chronic  or  acute.  7'hev  are  at  once  too 
leittler,  and  too  iKiinfully  trite,  for  incidenial  liandltug. 

The  sole  hope  fur  lrclan<l  is  in  thetliffusion  of  education.  For, 
till  the  people  can  read  the  Scriptures.  the_v  must  depend  for  reli- 
fpuus  and  moral  instruction  on  their  clerical  guides;  arid  ail  his- 
tory cries  out,  from  the  depths  of  the  dark  aecs  to  the  present 
time,  on  the  wretched  condition  of  a  people  walking  only  by  the 
Jight  of  a  magic  Innlern  in  the  hands  of  a  Knniish  pric-slhood,  and 
following  only  the  distorled  image*  exhihile<)  in  the  surroundii^ 
ffloom,  instead  of  the  beautifully-expanded  scenes  revealed  by 
lig^t  from  Heaven.      And  bow  prevalent  Popish  influence  mtist 
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Iw  is  obvious  from  tlus:  of  the  total  population  of  Ireland 
(?^.  175.23S)  the  Krvmnnista  constiune  6,427,7 1'J;  mpmber*  of 
the  EslflblUhed  Church,  852,064  ;  Pre»b_>'lerian»,  642,256  ;  olber 
Protestant  dissenters,  21,:J08. — (Kelurn  lo  House  of  Commons, 
29!h  May,  lH43.)  On  the  present  state  af  Irish  education,  and 
its  prcnous  proErress,  the  Commissioners  have  taken  much  pains 
tu  ntUcct  and  cominunicalc  information,  in  curiouslv-cnnstrucicd 
diAjframmicnl  tables;  of  which  the  result  is.  that  thu  diminution 
of  Ignorants  (l.  e..  of  jjcrsons  unable  eiiher  to  read  or  write) 
is,  tinting-  the  last  fifty  years,  from  48  lo  35  per  cent,  of  malcM, 
and  fnini  6(1  lo  4o  per  cent,  of  females. 

It  is  creilitabic  to  (lovemnient  llial  such  nnlilary  sclinols 
have  been  established,  and  to  the  officers  of  repiments  who 
have  so  attended  to  them,  that,  between  ihe  ajres  of  sixteen  and 
Iwcnty-fivc  (comprising  the  great  majorily).  G(i  jM-r  («nl.  of  the 
army  can  bolli  read  and  write;  and  it  may,  of  course,  be  inferred, 
that  some  jirojjortion  of  the  remaimler  can  re*d,  though  unable 
to  nrile. 

It  is  siQg;ulnr  thai  amonj;  the  conscripts  of  France  (who  can 
have  no  re^^mental  education)  the  nuinl>Br8  able  to  read  and 
write  (in  1^36),  hesiiles  those  who  may  be  Buppot>ed  able  only  to 
read,  were  49  per  cent.  {Re]>ur1a  to  Minister  of  War)  ; — ihouph 
M.  Boulay  stales  that  '  more  than  half  ihe  population  of  Kraiice 
can  neither  TPnd  nor  write."  But  this  seems  to  .iilmit  of  a  com- 
fortable solution  ;  n,iniely,  that  the  odttiis  of  France,  from  whom 
the  conscripts  arc  drawn,  are  better  educated  than  their  seniors, 
who  form  probably  half  the  population. 

Comparing  Irish  with  American  eduailion,  we  see,  in  slrong 
contrast,  the  effects  of  an  almost  total,  and  a  very  partial  Pa])n[ 
eclipse.  Titkin^,  as  before,  the  whiles  as  the  nii»1o);ous  popula- 
tion (for  the  poor  slaves  are  in  an  eclipse  titiU  more  dismal,  and 
we  hare  no  separate  acrount  of  the  rohiured  race),  we  find  that 
persons  above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  are  nut  c|uiic  4  per  cent,  (y-fct?).  To  make  this,  however, 
a  fair  subject  of  comparistm  we  must  consider,  thai  the  numbers 
Qnder  twenty  are  nearly  half  the  wiiites  (1-83).  so  that  «e  must 
reckon  the  l^^uornncs  In  be  H  pt;r  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  how 
diflferent  is  even  this  from  the  40  per  cent,  of  the  Irish ! 

It  would  bo  interesting  to  compare  these  results  with  the  stale 
of  education  in  Great  Britain;  but  wc  have  no  sntisfaclory  data 
lo  procceil  on.  The  only  approach  to  such  is  the  Rc|>ort  of  ihe 
Re^trar- General  concerning  the  number  of  persons  sicning  the 
marriage  register  with  a  mark.  Hut,  in  the  very  first  place,  he 
it  observed  that  ihis  refer*  only  to  the  accomplishment  of  wrilinjjr, 
not  to  the  all-important  power  of  rcadiujj:  the  Scriptures;  se- 
condly. 
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CDnJIy,  tlic  ages  af  the  parlies  arc  so  various,  that  their  relation  to 
the  present  quantum  of  education  is  whull  j  indeleriiunale ;  tbircil;', 
the  numbers  of  the  conlracling"  piirlies  are  so  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population,  and  consequently  so  liable  to  be  much 
altered  hy  contingent  circumstances,  that  ao  assured  general  cun- 
clusions  can  be  drawn.  The  '  Minutes,' iodepd,  -of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,'  with  ihelr  Appendices  (I842*3), 
afford  many  most  interesting  details  of  tlie  moral  statistics  of  va- 
rious educatimial  estahlishmenlSj  but  furnish  do  data  fur  ascer* 
laining  the  prop^rtioti  of  the  educated,  or  uneducated,  to  tlie  total 
population. 

On  the  subject  of  popular  instruction  the  most  important  con- 
sideration Js  its  relation  to  the  prevalence  of  crime.  M.  Guerrey, 
in  his  very  ingenious  '  Kssai  sur  la  Slatislicjue  Morale  de  la 
France'  (p.  45),  says,  '  L'ignoraiice  est.  dit-on,  la  princtpale  cause 
des  crime*.  Celte  opinion  est  de  venue,  aujourd'liui,  une  verile 
vulgaire.  un  lieu  commun,  qui  ne  demande  plus  de  preuves.' 
And  he  asks — '  En  est-il  ainsi  f  Then,  taking  the  single  year 
1831  (his  book  was  published  in  1833^,  he  appears  to  establish, 
suti^sfactority  to  himself,  quite  the  reverse;  and  liia  inlerence  is  a 
singular  proof  how  dangerous  it  is  to  draw  general  conclusions 
from  isolated  particulars:  for  hod  he  taken  that  one  year  in  con- 
junction with  Uie  preceding  and  subsequent  one,  he  would  have 
found  a  confinnation,  itislcad  of  refutation,  nf  the  '  verite  vulgaire.' 
That  needs,  however,  modificalion ;  fur,  like  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  body,  education  is  an  instrument  applicable  to  effect  good,  or 
lo  perpetrate  ill :  the  question  therefore  is,  where,  in  general,  has 
been  its  nae?  And  iLe  answer  is,  where  religious  and  m4)ral  in- 
struction have  been  concomitant  with  intellectual.  For  individual 
improvement,  or  for  public  happiness,  of  what  avail  is  the  ability 
to  rrad.  or  the  more  dilTusive  ability  lo  write,  if  these  be  not 
diverted  from  ill,  or  directed  to  good,  hy  some  supernal  influ- 
ences? Still,  he  it  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  media  for  facili- 
tating the  transmission  of  such  influences  arc,  primarUt/,  the 
faculty  of  reading;  and,  seMiufarify,  sed  Io7yi.isimo  iittervallo,  the 
art  of  »Tiling:  though  this  latter  be  usually  estimated  according 
to  the  ropy-head  sense  of  the  poet's  maxim,  that '  Nature's  chief 
HI  aster-piece  Is  writing  well.' 

The  Criminal  Reporter  for  1841  is  but  an  ill-omened  mes- 
senger. In  England  and  Wales,  between  IH36  and  1841.  the 
increase  of  crime  has  been  244  per  cent,  j  and  in  Scotland  I7-9G. 
Of  Ireland  (happily  perhaps)  we  have  no  account.  No  additional 
shade  is  required  to  deepen  the  gloom,  and  there  are  some  con- 
siderations that  may  help  to  lighten  it.  The  vigilance  of  Govern- 
ment, ihi'ough  the  late  establishmeiit  of  police,  has  detected  many 
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crimes,  which  formcrlj  were  never  brought  lo  account.  And  the 
Kvcrilv  utpunUlunonl  bus  hecn  so  uiucli  relaxvd,  tbut  mag'islrateB 
are  more  roniiy  to  a)iiimil,  priiaccuiors  lo  porst-vcre,  ami  jurira  to 
convict :  so  that,  e*-en  with  the  same  amount  of  crime,  tbe  actual 
comraitments  and  omvictions  would  be  considerably  greater. 
'  Tbe  mo^itude  nf  tbe  recent  changes  in  ihu  criminal  laws  will 
be  itron^lj  exemplified  wben  it  is  stated,  that,  had  the  ofTcnces  in 
1841  been  tried  under  ihe  laws  of  1831,  the  HO  capital  sentences, 
which  were  passed  last  year  (1841).  would  have  been  increased  to 
2172.'— (Criminal  Report  for  1841,  p.  7.)  Tbe  reallj  efltcienl 
operation  of  a  lenient  law,  compared  with  a  severe  one,  is  impres- 
sively evinced  by  the  fact  that,  in  1835-6-7}  when  the  executions 
for  rape  had  nut  ceased,  tbe  oonvJcliong  were  only  1  to  9  ac- 
quittafis;  whilst,  in  1839. 40,  and  41,  the  convictions  were  1  lo 
2'4  acquittals.  And  it  is  also  consolator}'  to  obscn'c,  as  a  result 
of  our  calculations,  that  the  increase  in  the  most  atrocious  class 
((((fences  s^ninsl  the  person)  is  only  9'4  per  cent- ;  but  in  the 
second  da«  (offences  against  property  with  violence)  the  increase 
is4U''2;  in  the  thinl  class  (oQences  against  projierty  without  via- 
lence)  36-1  ;  in  the  fourth  (malicious  offences  ag-oinst  pnipnrty) 
il  is  only  4 '23;  in  the  fifth  (forgery,  and  offences  against  the  cor- 
rencj)  there  is  a  decrease  of  4'17  ;  and  in  the  sixth  class  (or 
miscellaneous  offences)  an  increase  of  14-43. 

But,  on  this  awfully  important  subject,  we  hare  too  limited  an 
experience  for  forming  any  decided  opinion.  It  may  be,  that  the 
smaller  increase  in  tbe  most  atrocious  class  of  crimes,  is,  because 
for  these  the  punisbuienl  uf  death  bas  been  retained :  and  (bat 
the  greater  increase  of  smaller  offences  is  because  capital  punish- 
Tru'til  has  hcen  removed  from  that  class.  If  this  be  so,  tbe  apjia- 
rcnl  insufficiency  of  secondary  punishments  should  make  us 
CQulions  in  relaxations  of  the  penal  code;  and  perbap  it  may  be 
found  that  the  relaxations  introduced  in  1831  have  been  (uslified 
by  cx|ierience  :  but  that  those  of  1H37  have  beea  very  dubious  in 
their  operation.  Il  wJll  behove  all  auth<iritics  (especially  those 
at  the  IJome-Office)  to  bestow  on  this  their  most  watchful  at- 
IcntioD. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  'moral  Georgia'  of  a  penple  is 
that  of  their  pht/sicallt/  sanitary  condition.  On  ibis,  as  a  domestic 
question,  we  must  refer  to  our  article  No.  14'2  (vol.  Ixxi.  p.  417), 
where  Mr.  Cbadwick's  adtnirabltr  analysis  of  the  three  folio 
volumes  presented  to  Pavliamcnl,  with  the  Report  of  bis  own 
laborious  investigations  and  personal  inquiries,  arc  fully  discussed. 
Hut,  by  its  conquests  and  colonizations,  the  nation  has  incurred  an 
kwful  respinsibility  not  bouniled  by  the  Hrilish  shores ;  embrac- 
ing not  only  '  Omnibus  in  terris  qua  sunt  h  Qiidihus  usque  Au- 
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roram  et  Gangea.    but  (beynn<l  the  ancicjii  poet's  ken) 
extenrU  '  from  China  to  Peru." 

livvr  suc-h  res ]H>n8i bill ty  has  been  responded  to  is  a 
qtirstion  ;  and  frnrfiil  indeed  is  tbe  answer  wbirh  hislory  returns, 
in  regntenng  ibe  result*  of  auiliitiiin  (ministerial,  as  well  as  suve- 
reiga)  in  ibe  governments,  and  cupidity  in  ibe  subject :  fur  tbcjse 
ar^  kin<Irecl  passions,  acting  on  <b|ferent  spheres,  but  with  some 
ennobling distiuctimi.  Ambition  is(cxcept  intbe  jitoiisters of  man- 
kind)  dislinclirely  the  love  of  the  power  of  conferring  pleasure. 
with  more  or  less  alloy  of  ibo  love  of  enjoying  it;  cujMdily  is 
eupbatically  the  Icn-ci  of  enjoyment,  nitb  some  occasional  adjunct 
of  ibc  love  of  conferring  it.  The  two,  leather,  hare  rcsulicd  in 
a  recklessoess  concerning  the  amount  of  general  welfare,  provided 
the  partif-ul.-ir  object  of  each  parly  cnuld  be  acaimplishcd.  Hcnm 
conquests  have  been  arbieved,  and  companies  established,  with 
the  most  criminal  imliffereDce  to  Ibe  sacrifice  of  human  tife  and 
happiness,  in  encountering  and  inflicting  the  ralainities  of  ffar, 
and  in  incurring  the  yet  more  dreadful  fatnlilics  of  climate. 
Against  such  charges  no  esculjintory  plea  can  at  the  present  day 
be  set  up.  Keporters  on  official  facts  become  accusing  spirits, 
from  whuse  record  there  lies  m»  appeal.  Such  are  the  '  Re|»oru 
on  the  Sicknc:«B,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  ibe  Trtwips,' 
noticed  in  (lie  he-iding  of  tliis  article ;  of  the  results  of  which  we 
shall  now  end<r^vour  to  give  some  very  general  idea, — necessarily, 
in  this  place,  very  general :  but  wc  arc  the  more  disposed  to 
ftfTord  what  our  limits  ivill  allow,  because  wc  believe  the  public  ji 
at  hirgeliuve  little  knowU-d^e  even  of  the  existence  of  such  sources  I 
of  information.  Thoughtful  men  suggest,  liberal  guverninenls 
institute,  nnd  able  and  enlightened  agents  Jialwriously  jmrsue,  the 
muHt  extensively  ciimplicated  invegligntions;  of  which  tlic  results  ■ 
are  prcju^ntcd  in  Reports  teeming  with  important  facts  and  saga<  1 
dons  observations.  And  though  the  product  of  the  labours  (^ 
many  months  is  often  condensed  into  a  few  tabular  stntementa, 
yet  the  mass  of  evidence,  necessary  to  authenticate  these,  is  col- 
lected from  such  variously  wide-spread  fields  of  research,  that 
nothing  perimps  but  a  bulky  tome  can  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
or  to  the  Inlxinr  and  talent  exjvciHled  on  it.  Hut,  in  the  time 
necessarily  refjuired  for  such  arduous  work,  the  ardour,  which  had 
suggested  and  instiluir<l  the  inquiry',  has  cooled,  or  been  stifled  by 
the  press  of  other  interests;  acid  thus  the  iiew-lKirn  folio  is  Uto 
ofion  lookejl  at  with  alarm,  cv4>n  by  the  man  who  is  conscious  it 
may  Ue  justly  filiated  on  himself;  and  by  whom  it  is  placed,  with 
many  thanks,  and  little  Eorlber  notice,  in  some  ofhcial  buspilul  for 
the  supernnnualed.  We  by  no  means  $Ry  that  such  is  always  tlie 
cas«,  but  too  frequently  il  is;  and  if  so  with  those  who  originated 
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the  meMEure.  trbal  marvel  that  Uie  rolunble  volumes  remain  a 
d(.'a(l-lcucr  lo  the  giulilic?  The  rcmotiv  would  appeur  to  be,  thni 
popular  abstracts  sliould  be  made  of  voluminous  documenu,  and 
jiublisbcd  in  a  cuidiikkIiuus  form,  wilh  rctcreuccs  to  the  originals, 
aiid  notice  where  tbcy  may  be  consulted. 

The  documents  to  which  we  oow  wish  to  draw  attention  ma; 
be  found  of  course  at  the  War-Office,  where  tliey  vtcre  prejinrcd 
(much  to  ihft  credit  of  Lord  Howick,  who  devised  and  directed 
the  work,  and  of  Lieut. -Colonel  TuUoch  and  Dr.  Marshall,  who 
performed  it)  ;  and  at  tbi^ offices  of  b*ilh  Housrs  of  rnrliamonl.  to 
which  they  were  presented.  On  a  former  occasion  these  ndmir> 
able  Ueports  formed  the  subject  of  our  especial  notice  (Q.  H., 
vol.  Ixvi.  p.  11^).  But  our  observations,  then,  were  principally 
directed  to  the  mcdiiml  and  physiolog;ical  inferences  to  be  druwo 
from  documcails,  which  we  there  described,  and  continue  to  cou- 
aider,  as  '  the  most  valuable  ^ift,  as  to  the  effect  of  climate,  which 
ever  has  been  made  to  medicine:'  and  wc  now  wdliiigly  rccaJ 
public  attention  U)  these  for  another  ])urpose. 

At  home,  ibc  most  sufferintf  class  of  troops  appears  lo  be  the 
foot-guards;  the  annual  morlalily  being  tii'O,  and  the  numbers 
Hnnuatly  dtsrlmrj;cd  as  unfit  hir  service  3(j*4  per  thousand  of 
mean  itrcnt;tli  ;  whiUt  nmim^  the  dra^^His,  and  drng(*on- guards, 
that  mortality  is  only  l^rV.  nnd  the  numbers  discharged  26'3. 
After  much  patient  investitration  no  scdulion  of  lliis  pninfnl  pecu- 
liarity has  been  stated.  The  proximnte  cause,  indeed,  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  pulmouary  disease :  but  this  uflbrds  our  oommen* 
talora  no  ultimate  explanation  ;  for  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
that  cause  among  civiJianft  in  the  same  loenlily  is  not  so  great 
by  one-half.  We  believe  that  recruits  for  the  ftH)l-guards  arc 
selected  exclusively  amuni;  the  very  young — whose  constitutions 
ore  yet  uncoiifirmed — and  it  ia  kuowa  that  these  brilliant  sol- 
diers have  an  uupnrallcled  (|unnlttY  of  nighl  duty.  From  the 
frcriuent  changes  among  the  iiifaiblry  of  the  line,  no  cidcula- 
tion  can  be  made  for  the  long  iieriod  which  thi>se  returns  em- 
brace: but,  fnim  ohwrvalions  in  Ireland,  extending  from  1797 
to  18'28,  the  number  per  thousand  constantly  sick  in  the  in- 
fantry is  one-fourth  more  than  in  tho  cavalry ;  probably,  though 
it  is  not  so  said,  fr<»n  their  having  more  oi  night  duty,  and 
more  of  personal  exertion  on  drill  and  on  mar<'hes.  After  ehi- 
borate  perquisitions,  which  we  cannot  here  follow  in  detail,  it 
is  pleasing  lo  arrive  at  the  result,  that  the  military  are  nut,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  temperate  clunatc  of  this  aiutilrv.  subject  to 
greater  sickness  and  mortality  than  the  labouring  classes  of  like 
age  in  civil  life- 
Let  us  now  follow  the  soldier  when  transported  to  other  climes. 
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We  have  not  ■  ample  room  and  verge  enough '  lo  trace  all  hU 

fradatioiui  of  suBeniigs, — but  accouipan)  liim  at  oiico  to  lite  Wect 
udics,  in  a  tletacUmeni  a  tbousaiici  strong-.  Al  tbe  end  of  a 
JWAT,  ia  ibc  Windwctrd  and  Leeward  Command,  *.I3  arc  dead  :  nt 
home  not  14  would  have  tlied.  Kvcrv  man  lias  Uttn  in  hospital 
once  in  26  weeks  (at  liiime  nncc  in  13  monibii)  ;  but  admissions 
are  fewer  in  proportion,  because  st>  few  in  pnipr)rtion  live  lo  be 
admitted  often — I  in  every  13  patients  dyin^:  nt  home  1  in  76.* 
Even  amoner  the  black  irttops  H20  per  thousand  have  been  in 
hospital,  and  40  have  died  :  so  that  the  rate  of  mortality  ib  at  Icaxl 
tbricc  as  high  among  this  description  of  troops,  as  in  1  he  native 
army  of  tbe  East  Indies,  Slill  more  dismal  are  the  records  in  the 
Jamaica  Command.  Tbe  admissions  lo  hospital,  indeed,  are 
fcn-cr  (only  double  those  in  Britain),  because  the  deaths  arc  sn 
numerous:  143  por  tbousaiiid  die  annually;  so  that  the  ir hole 
thousand  arc  gone  in  seven  years  :  one-seventh  ifytru/  aiumally  in 
Jamaica,  and  one  seventy -fourth  at  home. 

Wc  ask,  what  objects  of  power  or  profit  can  warrant  such  enor- 
mous sacrifire  of  health  ami  tifo?  and  that,  not,  as  in  the  cose  of 
(be  first  concjuerora  and  first  colonists,  incurred  in  ignorance.  For 
the  uniform  experience  of  centuries  precludes  not  merely  ho]*, 
but  incerlitude.  Take  again  .lamaira  as.  a  spncimrn.  Fr<im 
]S03  lo  llfl3C>,  the  deaths  per  thousand  have  been  annually  137. 
Yet  'even  from  a  very  early  period  this  island  had  been  noted  for 
its  eitremc  insalubrity.  So  far  back  as  1685,  the  deaths  among 
the  troops  during  the  sickly  season  averaged  140  per  week;  and 
some  years  later,  out  of  800  who  arrived,  two-thirds  died  wilbin 
n  fortnight'  (West  India  Report,  p.  45)^  In  the  histories  of 
pestilence  we  always  find  prevailing  a  complete  abandonment 
oml  recklessness  of  life  among  such  as  happen  to  he  exempt  from 
the  calamity  ;  and  the  same  is  apparent  in  those  wbn,  safe  at 
home,  send  their  thousands  to  tbo  West  Indies,  and  when  iova* 
lided  there,  transport  them  direct  to  (_'anada,  where  snow  lies 
three  and  four  feet  deep  for  five  months  in  the  winter,  during 
which  the  mercury  ranges  from  the  freezing  point  to  02"  below  it ; 
where  the  difference  of  temperature  has  been  occasionally  70°  in 
twelve  Lours;  and  where  the  intensity  of  cold  cannot  always  be 
measured  hccnuse  the  mercury  freezes  in  ibn  barometer  (Report 
on  British  America,  p.  iJO  h).  Tlie  usual  fate  of  invalids  arriving 
here  from  the  West  Indies  appears  in  pp.  30  b  and  17  b  of  tbe 
same  Report. 

But  dismal  a«  is  the  picture  which  the  West  Indies  present.  It 
is   bright  compared  with    that   of    Western  Africa.     Jn    Sierra 

*  Thac  tat  tbe  rnulligf  ths  iwuiiy  yarn,  1317-16^6;  'I3S|Kr  UkjuuhiI  onii* 
wtiila  Iroopi  died  mmully  in  thU  eomtnAitd,^ 
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LeoDe,  for  ei^'btce^  yasiTs  tbe  annual  mortality  was  483  per  thou- 
sand ;  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  four  ^ears  it  wns  OOH  per  thoitRnml. 
The  harbour-mailer's  flau,  hert!,  nhoulcl  have  bornr  the  iriBcripliim 
adojitetl  hy  Dante  fur  the  portal  of  Hell  ;  '  Lasciale  otrni  spc- 
ranza.  vol  ch'intraio.'  •  This  frightful  mortality,  however,  did  at 
len^h  rouse  the  torpid  feelings  of  the  Government ;  in  October, 
18124,  the  while  tnHipa  were  finally  withilrawn  from  the  Gohl 
Const,  and  removed  to  the  inland  of  I'Vrnando  Po,  chosen  on 
itccount  of  its  imagined  salubrity,  but  found  on  experience  to 
be  equally  pestilential ;  and  that  stnliim  too  was  abandoned  in 
1S34. 

H€»w  strange  it  is.  that  on  the  vei^-  first  returns  in  these  eigh- 
teen years  (even  if  there  had  been  no  previous  expcnence)j  the 
Btrikin^  cimtrast  of  the  tnortnlity  nmoni^  the  white  and  hiark 
troops,  did  not  at  onee  sugRest  the  necessity  of  either  holding 
jx>»iiet)sion  of  the  i-<iuntry  by  black  Intops.  or  ({uilting  it  altogether ; 
or  at  least,  where  there  was  a  choice,  cunfining  ourselves  to  the 
least  destructive  station. 

For  the  East  Indies  we  have  no  ^ncral  return:  proliahly  f<»r 
the  same  reasons  as  we  have  none  for  the  infantry  at  home,  viz., 
the  corps  are  so  frequently  chani;ed  thai  no  aver»(^e  can  bi;  found 
for  a  suflTirieni  number  of  years  in  the  same  tocjility.  But  we 
have  specimens  more  than  enouph  to  make  ui  deplore  ihe  system 
by  which  our  Indian  empire  has  been  acquired  and  maitilainod, 
at  the  cost  of  the  lienhb  and  lives,  not  of  myriaiis,  but  of  miUions 
of  oar  countrymen. 

la  Ceylon,  on  an  average  of  twenty  years,  each  soldier  came 
under  '  medical  treatment  onee  in  s);von  months,  or  nearly  twice 
as  often  as  in  the  United  Kin;:doni :'  and  the  mortality  naa  '  nearly 
five  times  as  high  as  in  tbe  United  Kingilom  '  (Rejiorl  on  Ceylon, 
p.  8). 

In  tbe  Burmese  empire,  en  tbe  disastrous  conquest  of  Ran- 
goon,  the  total  stnmgch  of  four  regiments  was  2710.  They  were 
landed  on  the  2"uh  of  April.  1824 ;  and  on  the  2Jth  of  March, 
1825,  1215  were  dead _^rom  diteate,  besides  those  killed  in  action, 
ur  dying  of  their  wounds.  Uut  the  conquest  of  llaugooii  secured 
the  annexation  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces  lo  the  enormous 
em]>ire  of  '  The  Honourable  Company  of  Meichaiits  trailing  to 
the  East  Indies.'     Where  is  this  to  end? 

*  Wir  uv  tiiMri,  ber«ii*e,  tLiaugb  uftni  ci<r<]  (u  a  •pwimtii  of  Daate'i  lulilitne 
urtK>»>lil}r.  tC  liad,  fouHceii  liuiultvd  y#An  hefani  Iweii  giKtWi  on  lliA  door  af  a  brallwl 
\>y  lli«  *tjl«  Qf  Fl&ului. 

PMidilc,  ar^iic  agierilo  pT(i[)CTf  janiiairi  liani:  Orci,  nlwecto: 
Nam  ei^niitFin  liauil  ^litn  vmv  ilucn  :  iiiil|>|ir  (|ui>  iicmu  aiivmit, 
Nil!  ijucRi  ifWf  rWiijwnv  amnr». — fBaccuiJ.,  X.  3,  tc  1,  a|i.  bit.) 
vot.  LXxvi.  NO.  CLi-  I)  Even 
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"Even  in  the  dismal  group  uf  the  West  Intlian  Islands  there 
was  some  choice  of  oril.  In  Antigua  and  Montserrnt  the  mor- 
(iilily  was  ovdy  40  }icr  ihousaiid  ;  but  we  cuuld  not  rest  there, 
imd  must  coiii]U(;r  Gulaim,  wliore,  for  twenty  years,  the  annual 
deaths  have  been  H4  per  thousnnd.  Again,  in  the  East,  the 
murlality  of  the  white  population  in  Mauritius  ami  Bourbnn, 
U  '  one  in  45,  which  is  nearly  as  hiw  as  in  the  TJniieil  King- 
dom' ( Report  on  Mauritius.  4  e).  But  we  conquer  Ceylon  ;  and 
annually,  for  twenty  years,  lose  75  per  thousand,  or  1  in  13. 
Even  in  Ceylon,  however,  there  is  one  spot,  the  peninsula  uf 
Galle,  above  a  mile  in  circum Terence,  'comiiianding  the  entrance 
to  an  extensive  bay.'  where,  for  s^enteeli  years,  '  the  mortality 
has  aveT(^;ed  {itilv  23  per  thouaund  ;  and  this  includes  the  deaths 
of  the  itick  sent  from  othc>r  stations;  so  that  on  the  whole,  the 
mortality  cannot  materially  have  exceede«l  thai  whuh  is  usual 
amons'  sohliera  even  in  the  healthiest  of  climates,  though  the  sta- 
tion lies  nearer  the  erjualor  thiiii  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Brilish  crown.'  But  we  choose  to  occupy  Triucomalee,  where 
the  annual  deaths  arc  9t  per  tUuusand  ;  and  Badulla,  where  they 
are  97.  ' 

The  siiifTuJar  salubrity  of  Galle  is  only  one  of  the  marvelloM 
anomalies  exhibited  in  these  naost  instructive  Reports;  the  expe- 
rimental results  of  which  set  at  nought  the  theories  of  medical 
jtrofesbors,  and  the  hypothesee  of  phyBioIogical  philosophy.  A 
notice  of  some  uf  these  may  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  prevalence  of  pulmonary  disease  in  the  TJnllcd  Kingdom 
is  generally  attributed  to  what  is  called  tho  fickleness  of  our  cli- 
mate, the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature;  and 
residence  on  the  Ji^urojiean  shores  or  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
has  been  for  centuries  the  favourite  prescription,  remedial  or 
preventive.  Now  in  the  admirable  Reports  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, the  deaths  are  not  only  numbered,  but  the  fatal  diseases 
clasiiified,  and  sepamtcly  numbered.  lu  the  United  Kingilom 
the  mortality  among  the  troops  from  pulmonary  disease  is  suited 
at  8  per  thousand  aimually  (Iteport,  p.  12)  ;  in  Gibraltar,  for 
thirteen  years,  at  1'2  per  thousand  (p.  II  a)  ;  in  Malta,  for  seven 
years,  the  annual  admissions  into  hospital  among  the  troops  for 
consumption  were  07  per  thousand — (whdst  during  the  same 
periud,  nmoug  the  dragoons  and  drnj^oon -guards  at  home,  the 

I  admissions  for  consumption  were  but  6"!-^);  and  'one-fifth  more 
nre  invalided  for  pulmonic  affections  than  in  British  America'  (Re- 
port on  British  America,  38  b).  Even  in  the  civil  population  of 
Alalia,  though  exempt  from  the  night  exposure  of  the  military,  the 
deaths  of  this  class  were  scarcely  one  per  thousand  less  (wilbio  a 
fraction  the  same  as  in  Sweden)  ;  and  this  in  a  climate  '  where  the 
thermometer 
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tberiii<»iieter  nerer  unki  to  the  &eezin^-poiDt ;  where  the  tem- 
perature at  night  is  generally  within  a  few  degrees  the  tame  as 
dariiig  the  day  ;  and  where  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold 
are  exceedingly  rare*  (Report,  24  a).  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
looian  Islands,  '  notwithstunding  the  variable  character  of  the 
climate^  the  rapid  alterations  of  temperature,  and  the  tempestuous 
weather  which  frequently  prevails  in  this  command,  diseases  of 
the  lun^pi  are  both  less  prevalent  and  less  fatal  than  at  Malta  or 
Gibraltar*  (Report,  35 rf). 

The  same  cluracter  of  our  climate  is  adduced  as  a  reason  for 
the  prevalence  of  rheumatism  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  cold, 
united  with  damp,  is  supposed  to  be  the  great  generator  of  the 
disease.  Now  mark  the  facts  ascertained  by  officially  medical 
returns :  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  (the 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  differ  5*2°  in  twenty-four  hours)  ; 
the  atmosphere  is  ezceediugly  moist,  and  the  thermometer  is  6° 
or  8*  below  zero  in  winter  (Report,  lift).  In  this  colony  the 
admistitMis  to  hospital  for  rheumatic  affections  have  been  30  per 
thonssmd  of  strength,  annually  ;  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
34;  Gibraltar,  38;  Mauritius,  46;  West  Indies,  49;  United 
Kingdom,  50 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  57  ( Report,  p.  45  b). 

Such  are  the  discrepancies  between  fact  and  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  dimatic  influence ;  and  they  are  not  less  with  respect 
to  special  localities  in  the  same  climate.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tiim  concerning  the  greater  prevalence  of  fever  in  tropical  regions ; 
tiMO,  that  the  most  fatal  are  of  the  intermittent  and  remittent 
types.  And  tx»nceming  the  circumstances  conducing  to  the  most 
aggravated  character  of  these,  there  has  hitherto  been  but  one 
opinion;  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  a  hot  and 
moist  atmosphere,  surchai^ed  with  exhalations  from  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  continual  decomposition.  Now 
hMx  the  desmption  of  the  cantonment  of  Moelmyne  in  the  Te- 
nasserim  provinces  (Report,  p.  45,  &c.).  It  is  within  17°  of  the 
equator,  the  thermometer  occasionally  standing  at  from  96°  to  98° 
in  the  shade,  and  sometimes  it  has  even  exceeded  100°.  It  lies 
in  B  plain  (^  about  a  mile  broad,  between  a  ridge  of  hills  (two  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  height)  and  the  river  Salu«i.  Beyond  the 
ridge  ni  hills  an  immense  alluviEil  plain  extends  in  every  direction, 
vatered  by  three  rivers  uniting  opposite  the  cantonment  '  To 
the  south  and  north  the  whole  of  this  plain  presents  an  inter- 
'minable  wildernets  of  forest-  and  jungle.  In  short,  the  whole 
vicinity  may  be  designated  a  country  of  water,  marsh,  jungle,  and 
rank  Testation.*  So  great  is  the  d^;ree  of  moisture  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  during  the  wet  season,  that  '  metals  are  con- 
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slantly  in  a  slate  of  cornnion,  wearing  apparol  U  complctolj  satn- 
rated,  ami  arlicLes  o(  woul  or  leallicr  aru  covered  wilb  mould  in 
the  nmrsc  of  a  night.'  Here  then,  a^^cording'  tu  all  niedicnl 
Ibeory,  we  miglit  oxptfol  to  fiud  the  vcrv  focus  of  most  malignant 
ferer;  yet  liilher  itivalids  IVom  other  suiicme  are  Eciit  for  reco- 
very;  and  in  iroii8Pi|ui!iicc  ol  the  favourable  result  of  sonic  pre- 
vious experiments,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  Noremher.  1835, 
gave  instrueljons  to  the  Uleilical  Hoanl  nl  Madras,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  sanatorium  cither  at  Moelniync  or  at  Amhcrsl, 
about  nine  miles  distant,  at  the  entrance  of  the  same  river  And 
well  mi[;ht  (xjiifulejx^e  lie  plained  in  the  saluhriiy  of  a  elation 
where  durinfT  the  last  four  years  of  the  Report  (1833-1S37^, 
'  the  deaths  (mm  fever  have  been  fewer  than  would  have  oc- 
curred auwug  ail  equal  uuuber  of  troops  in  Kiigtand'  (Rejwrt, 

Many  more  examples  of  similar  import  misrht  be  adduced. 
The  BuperctninBiico  of  tlic  HniNmian  or  Induirtivc  iihttosophy  was 
never  so  pracliciUy  exhiliiKnl  as  in  our  Parliameniary  Rpporls 
and  other  official  doeumetits  (such  as  those  at  the  head  of  this 
article),  furnishing  on  the  respective  suhjerls  arrumulations  of 
facts  by  which  alt  practical  reasoners  are  hound  to  dress  their 
arguments,  and  all  philosophers  to  rewljust  their  theories.  And 
thus  it  has  been,  that  from  the  ascertainment  of  the  tiges  of  the 
existing;  ])o|)iihitioii,uf  the  number  of  liirllis  ami  deaths  in  a  jfiven 
jiopulalioii,  and  of  the  ages  at  nhich  the  deaths  occurred,  as  tur- 
nisheil  by  our  rertsuses  and  registers,  all  Kurope  has  been  enabled 
to  rectify  their  calculations  on  the  value  of  Ul'e  in  each  sex  (now 
found  to  be  nialcrially  difTcrenl).  and  nt  every  step  of  age.*  The 
result  has  been  a  general  reiturlion  in  the  cost  of  life-insurance, 
and  a  consequent  augmented  reward  and  additional  motive  to 
individual  prudence,  and  to  afPeclionaie  self-deninl.  And  no 
doubt  the  clontl  of  witnesses  rthougb  it  be  not  ea»y  to  tell  why 
they  are  called  a  cloud  whose  purpose  it  is  to  elucidate),  produced 
in  the  wdumca  of  tlic  present  Census,  will  be  carefully  examined, 
and  astutely  cross-questioned,  by  the  learned  counsel  of  the  parties 
interested. 

In  another  stjeiiiiric  dcpiirtnicni,  that  of  mwlical  science,  the 
Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  have  furnished  the  most  im> 
porlant  data,  of  which   Mr,  Parr  (in  his  letters  to  the  HegUlru 

■  Tliol  llip  jtPtiBnit  rpBcIer  iii«j  liate  mtne  iiW  nf  ihn  (li(rpmi<it  nimlp  in  lh««e  r«l- 
culstiuiM,  w«  niny  rtaie,  ihm  nf  l.COO.OOO  pt-noiu  Iweiily-flve  yaxn  of  Agt,  riiero 
voold  Liv4!lill  iixly-6re — 34/286  accnrdiiin  la  l)t.  Prit«'i  N(>rtliaTU|tiuii  Tslilfi;  snd. 
MOOnliiiK  l«  Mr.  KiiiIamdi/i  ^in  1k27J,  !i3,'JC>n.  ^n  animil^r  lo  uiii'  imw  (wciily-Dv*, 
tn  cvromFiicr  at  atXIf-fivr,  wijulit  )«,  ncccpriliiig  (u  Pricr,  1 1«.  j  n,nouritiiij(  lu  FirtiaiKin, 
I9(, ;  Hiiil  IViRo,  Iwiiile*,  calcnlftlx)  the  vaJu*  of  male  oiti)  f«muie  life  witlmui  (lit- 
er imiftStiun. 
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constituting  the  several  apjiendices)  has  given  an  elaborate  ana- 
Ijt'sis,  acrompHiiicU  by  mucli  nirimis  and  vnlunble  nbservntion ; 
ami  a  like  service  has  been  rendered  for  Ireland  tn  ibe  nieinnir 
b^  Surgeuii  Wilde  ;  all  which,  combined  with  ihe  inrormalion 
supplied  hy  ibc  '  O  ecu  pa  linn  Abstrart,' would  furm  n  body  of 
uifrdical  Btatistics  unparalleled  In  the  history  of  the  science.  And 
fur  the  uu^  of  such  niaterinU  the  greatest  facilities  are  nfTorded 
by  the  joint  instructions  of  the  re-spcctivc  Presidents  of  thr.  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries 
Mlh  Report,  p.  <JI)  :  by  observance  of  which,  precision  and  uni- 
formity in  the  lanjfunge  of  m^sology  will  bi*  obtainetl,  and  con- 
sequent accuracy  of  infuruiatioii  from  medical  reports. 

But  these  are  subjects  too  extensive  and  peculiar  for  discussion 
here ;  and  we  must  ci>nlent  ourselves  with  noticing  some  partictt* 
lars  of  more  general  character.  One  of  the  iiio«t  important  is 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  increase  or  decrease  of  imprudent 
marriages,  as  essentially  influeitcing  physical  cojnfort  and  uiural 
respectability.  The  best  measure  for  cstimiLting  these  is  the  pro 
iwrtion  of  persons  cuntiacting  marriage  under  Iwcnly-onc  years 
of  age;  and  tbv  result  for  the  wlmle  of  lilngland  exhibits  but 
little  improvement.  The  persons  married  under  age  in  the  three 
years  ending  June  30,  1841,  were  'J-"J3  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  married;  tlic  men  under  age  were  only  about  1-l'Jlh 
of  the  men  of  full  age ;  the  women  under  age  were  a  sixth  of  the 
women  of  full  age  (Registrar-fieneral,  4th  Re]K>rl,  p.  7).  Rut 
it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  prudential  check  operates 
with  most  control  where  from  ]>rcvious  general  opinion  it  would 
have  been  least  ex]>octe<l ;  and  where  assuredly  the  want  of  it 
Would  iiroduce  the  mo&t  baneful  effects.  VVc*  have  taken  tho 
diatincuvcly  agricultural  counties  (specified  in  a  foregoing  note), 
and  find  the  average  projKirlion  of  persons  married  under 
twcnly-unc  years  of  age  in  the  three  years  ending  30ih  of  June, 
1841,  to  be  14  percent,  of  all  the  persons  marrieti;  whilst  in  the 
distinctively  manufacturing  districts  (with  nearly  the  same  popu- 
lation) it  is  only  1'2  per  cent. 

This  is  another  cxiiraplc  of  the  fallibility  of  i>opular  opinion  : 
that  is,  of  opinion  widely  diffused,  whether  among  'the  great 
vulgar  or  the  anLill.'  And  tbc:  like  is  observable  in  the  uiiuing 
districts.  We  take  the  three  counties  of  Cornwall,  Durham,  and 
SlafTord,  wiib  a  |iopulation  (2,270.0'JO)  sulViciently  large  to  sanc- 
tion general  inference;  and  wc  find  the  average  proponiuii  of 
precocious  marriages  only  9 '97,  little  more  than  the  average  of 
the  whole  kingdom  (9' 23)  ;  though  in  this  occupation  the  tempt- 
ation to  early  marriage  is  great,  because  the  male  children,  at 

least. 
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least.  BO  earljr  '  find  tlicir  linmU  anil  labour  too,*  nnU  so  early 

become  independent  laliourers: — 

llinc  est  ergo  cihun  ntagni  qunqiicjui-Mai^,  et  ae 
PascentiB,  propria,  cum  jam  taciL  Drbore  nidoa. 

The  numerical  imporlniice  uj*  t)jr  mining  |xi|iulaliun  is  perbapS 
little  understood.  In  Cornwall  and  Suffortlsliire  they  nearly  equal 
llie  njjricultural  ;  the  respective  numbers  beinc  for  Cornwall, 
25.275  and  26.120;  fur  SuifTurdsbire.  19.735  and  26.120:  but  in 
Durham  the  agriculturists  are  only  13,382.  and  the  miners  17,S*94. 

We  expert  to  hare  but  few  female  rctdent  of  our  present 
article,  oud  of  sucb  ns  get  tn  the  end  of  il,  rel  liuot  fvi  nenti):  hut 
as  we  Lave  been  niakinjr  mnrh  mention  of  the  value  of  such  dis- 
quisitions in  correcting^  Tulpar  prejudices,  we  sIliII  conclude  by 
nolicinff  how  contradicted  by  fad  is  that  of  imputing  to  females 
especially  an  undue  anxiety  tn  conceal  their  ajfc.  For  in  the 
•  Report  <if  the  Ages  of  Persons  in  Great  Britain '  (p.  475).  il  is 
stated,  that  of  persons  whose  ap^es  had  not  brcn  specified,  the 
fpinalM  were  l.'i.734.  and  ihe  males  were  l;12,'181. 

For  the  progress  of  the  mrious  and  importcint  information  fur* 
nisbed  by  such  documents  as  we  have  hern  ctmsidcrinp,  the  best 
wish  we  can  form  is  that  the  talent  and  assiduity  of  the  same 
Commissioners  may  be  devoted  to  the  statistical  iiistory  of  our 
current  decade. 


Art.  in. —  I.  Uder  das  Graf/mal  des  Alyatfcs  (On  the  tomb  of 
Alifdttes).  Essay  read  in  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Munich  by 
iVufcssor  Fred,  'riiierseh,  3rd  August.  1833. 

2.  Etrurin  Ccltiaa.  By  Sir  William  Bctham,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.  &c.     Dublin.  2  voU.      1842. 

3.  The  Hisiary  of  Elntria.  By  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.  Part*  1. 
ami  It.     8vn.     London,  I843-l&4'l. 

f\P  nil  the  rncea.  Pelasg^ians,  Oscans,  Umbrians,  Siculi,  &c., 
^-^  partly  of  kindred  storlt,  in  part,  no  doubt,  radically  «listinct, 
among  whom  Italy  was  from  a  remote  perirKl  divided,  the  Etrus- 
cins  have  in  all  ages  been  ibe  especial  object  of  curiosity  ;  z» 
well  on  account  of  the  mysterious  singularity  of  their  character, 
lan^unge,  and  manners,  as  in  consideration  of  the  ascendancy  they 
once  enjoyed  over  the  whole  peninsula :  still  mnre  perhaps  from 
iheir  ackliowl»*dged  inlluence  in  developing  the  power  of  their 
Rntnim  disciples  and  conquerors.* 

•  Scrtnal  jHjints  wliidi  will  hero  full  tind^ir  con»'ui»n»lifin  wern  riainui'tHi  iu  ih'n 
Joiimal  at  kids  Irairth  ntoAy  ten  yt^n  bkd  (Q.  It.,  vul.  liv.  p,  439  k^-):  iu>d  wi- 
•hull  *Mun<*  [liat  the  rtodar  bat  tltat  article  at  hatid  Sm  NftreuM, 
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A  preliminary  point,  in  all  Kuch  inquiries  of  some,  but  hero  of 
more  ttinn  u«ual  mument,  is  a  riffhl  undersUmlin)!  aa  to  Lhc  name 
or  names  by  which  the  race  whom  they  ironccrit  are  il«GL^ateit 
by  our  rlauicol  authorities.  That  hy  whirh  they  called  llicm- 
selvefi,  we  are  infornifxl  on  rcspeclable,  tiinuf^h  not  (Ninclusivc, 
tcfllimon}'.  was  R&seoa.  Their  nrnper  nnniR  nmoni;  the  Grceki 
was  Tyrrhenian,  or  Trrstcninn.  Iliis  title,  however,  nlso  extended 
in  its  wider  ai)plir.ilii>n  lo  the  whole  inhabitnnts  of  central  Italy 
(hence  »illo([  Tyrrhrnin)  ;  esneriiillv  to  thai  |iortion  of  ihoiii 
more  commonly  known  n%  IVlasi;iana — licnrn  frefiuentlj-  styled 
Tyrrhrnion  Pelasg-ians.  The  drcuinstance.  howerer,  of  the 
former  term  bi-in^  (»»ifineil,  in  its  morfl  specifie  sense,  to  the 
Etruscans,  and  of  their  .-urendancy  in  the  Peninsula  at  the  period 
when  the  Greeks  first  became  acquninted  »-itli  its  interior,  afTnrds 
at  least  [ilnusible  frround  fur  ihp  inferenre  tlinl  they  were  the 
original  Tyrrheniann,  and  llmt  the  other  rnres,  lor  the  moat  part 
their  subjects  or  tributaries,  hnil  it  but  in  a  secondary  sense  ;  just 
as  the  iitbabitanis  of  Rntain  now  all  bear  with  fnrei^rrs  the  col- 
IcctiFC  nariic  of  F.nglisb,  Sonh,  aerordioply,  was  the  unanimous 
view  of  the  Bubjecl  amonp  the  unrionti.  it  has,  however,  as  wo 
shall  see  in  the  senuci,  been  railed  in  question  by  inRuential 
modern  inquirers-  No  similar  ambkiEuily  nttaehes  to  the  term 
Etruscan,  or  its  equivalent.  Tusnin,  tlieir  proper  distinctive  title 
among  the  Romans,  and  which — as  lulopted  in  familiar  use  by  nur- 
aelves — will  deserve  a  [irererenre  ihroufthout  these  oEiscrvntioni. 

Herodotus  derives  the  name  Tyrrhenian  from  Tyrrlienus.  son 
of  Alya.  Kin^;  of  Lydia,  chief  (»f  a  colony  wlut.  driven  by  famino 
at  home  to  seek  a  new  ImbiUtion,  landed  al  n  remote  period  on 
the  Italian  sliorc,  and  spread  their  cimqucsts  into  the  interior. 
This  tradition  seerns  U>  have  been  unanimously  acquiesced  in  up 
to  the  af;e  of  Dionysius  of  Habcarnassus,  who  rejects  it  on  tlie 
neftative  nutlioriiy  of  Xanthus,  a  Lydinn  bi&torian,  or  rather  a 
Greek  bistnriMn,  settled  in  Lydin,  contempnrory  with  or  shortly 
prior  to  Herodotus.  This  author,  he  asserts,  neither  mentions  a 
Tyrjbenus  in  bis  list  of  the  royal  line  of  l.ydin,  nor  a  I.ydian 
colony  planted  in  Italy,  ahboofrh  particuliiriirin);  various  oiher 
colonies  of  less  importance.  Acronlin^E  to  him,  Alys  had  but  two 
sons.  Lyilus  and  Torrbebus,  both  of  ivhojn.  remaiuLn^  at  home, 
gave  their  names  to  the  two  prinripnl  ami  sliill  subsislin;;  snbfli- 
visions  of  the  Lydian  or  Mseonian  nnlion.  In  lavour  of  this  view 
Dionysius  further  urges  the  dissimiinrily  between  the  language 
and  manneis  of  the  Lydii>,o»  aod  l''ttij,scanA,  and  pronounces  the 
latter  to  be  al>origi»e8,  or  children  of  the  Italian  sffil.  His 
srcpticiam,  however,  seems  to  have  bad  no  weight  wliatcver  with 
the  classical  public,  either  Greek  or  native.     Not  unly  does  tha 
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Lydinn  iTadition  continiie  to  be  uiertcd  or  ailmiLtPtl  in  the  most 
autliontative  quarters,  «veii  tiy  Die  LyiliiLns  and  Etruscans  them- 
selves, at  every  8ub8ei|ueiil  [ktiukI  ol'  anliqulty,  hut  no  further 
allusion  occurs  to  anv  HifTerence  ofopinion  on  the  subject. 

In  tlie  scbiHils  of  iiiudem  Eurupe  the  antiquities  of  Etruria,  up 
to  a  cnmparatively  ri'cc-nt  period,  formed  bat  a  subordinate 
chapter  of  Greek  or  Roman  arcbirulogy.  The  few  works  de%-ol«l 
to  their  se|K>rate  Ireatuicnt  were  not  at  least  of  a  character  to 
attract  interest  to  the  subject.  This  is  ccrtninlv  somewhat  sur- 
prising, con8iderin{r  tUe  high  place  wliith  antiqiinrinn  study  at 
]ar|^o  then  held  in  ibc  scnle  of  literary  pursuit,  the  zeal  of  the 
Italian  lilerali  for  those  branches  of  it  vrhirb  more  nearly  onn- 
ccrned  their  native  country,  and  the  real  euriotity  of  this  one  in 
particular— cspcctaHy  since  the  discovery  on  ihcr  soil  of  Etruriaof 
numerous  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  dialect,  and  in  a  character 
cbwely  re»emblin^  the  old  Gra-co-Pbctniciaiii,  of  whicli  at  ihiil 
time  few  or  no  ueauiiie  apccinicns  were  extant;  and  thus  oETerin^ 
a  twofold  inducement  tn  those  abstruse  philological  spcculationi 
then  so  much  in  vogue. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  rouse  the  public,  native  or  foreigilt 
from  their  apathy,  was  Tbnmas  Dempster,  a  once  famous  jurist 
Olid  polybislor,*  whose  jiowcrs  ol"  ima|;inution  were  largely  shown 
in  his  hialorics,  thoujjb  bis  really  womierful  memory  procureil  for 
bim  in  an  erudite  age  the  flitlterini;  title  of  the  '  Bibliotheca 
JLiKjLieos  ;'  and  it  is  (.eiluiuly  u  remarkable  croincidence,  thai  while 
a  learned  Scottish  gujuleinaii  (for  sucli  he  claiitved  to  bo,  by  birth 
as  well  as  education)  should  have  been  the  first  to  awoken  a  taste 
for  Etruscan  anti[[uity  among  professional  scholars,  a  learned 
Scottish  lady  should  have  taken  a  similar  precedence  in  dressing 
it  u]»  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  palatable  to  onlinary  readers-f 
A  century  elapsed,  howcv(!r,  before  Dempster's  labours  began  to 
influence  the  world.  Having,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  sought  ■ 
more  favourable  field  for  the  exercise  of  bis  talents  abroad,  be 
fdl(Hl  during  some  iif  the  latter  years  4if  his  life  the  chair  of  civil 
law  at  Pisa ;  and  it  was  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  to 
bts  pntnm,  DukcCosmn  II..  that  be  composed  his  great  work  the 
'  Etruria  Kegalis.'  a  scries  of  elnbt^rnlc  disquisitions  on  the  his- 

•  Thit  rslraordiuary  mnti  wa*  far  lr«i  erlrhmlmj  io  Ihis  nwti  ng*  for  bi«  vnried  amA 
vxlfiwiTc  tnlniU  ami  ]»anirri^,  tliaii  Cur  the  wild  eccentricity  ur  hii  cbsnwtuMMl 

friK-nil  cvtiduct,  of  wliicli  lomF  curium  iiolicri  may  lie  iccn  in  lla^lr'a  UifltioBSn. 
'i>r  Ikii  ilatfTtiriit  of  bT,t  ]>iU(-TiI.igo  irc  (lii:  arlirlr  nn  tlie  Drmpftti-cs  of  Munsk,  in 
*  CuUcclioiw  on  lli»  SliifM  at  Alivnlven,'  Ac.,  printed  fur  tlic  StuMiiiu  Ctub^  p.  463. 
AmnuR  iilbcr  m^tvol*  li*  MiiiM  ilkal  ha  wm  itie  twviiiy-fiiturili  child  of  iii«  |iai<eiil«,  tMil 
llist  tinii  uuivu  wu  b!«MeO  willi  fire  cbldmi  after  liim. 

f  Bn  Kn.  Graj'i  eulin  wark, '  The  .Stpulciiew  of  Ktruriji,'  iiotioed  in  Quart.  Rev. 
niL  hnHI.  p.  S7a. 
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vvty,  manners,  arts,  ami  nniiquities  of  Tuscany.  This  uniler- 
tnkin|;  was  couiplcleO,  and  tbe  m<iiiu8<Tipt  preiented  to  Cosinty, 
as  we  learn  froiii  tlie  dctlicatiun,  in  I6IU.  lis  publication,  lu>w- 
evcr,  was  prevented  liy  ihe  fiolhor's  <lcnih.  which  KMik  plnce  in 
1G*25;  after  wliith  tt  1*^  utterly  Di^gleclwl  until,  by  anoltier  re- 
markable eoincidence  equally  honourable  to  our  own  aiuntry  am) 
discreditable  tt>  Italy,  it  attracted  ilie  notice  of  Sir  Thomas  Coke, 
who  succeeded  in  impressing'  un  its  royal  proprietors  a  sense  of 
its  Tnlue,  and  it  %va8  published  accordingly  by  bim,  ander  their 
nttspices,  in  17'23-t7'24. 

The  arcUseologicaL  porttoo  uf  the  '  Etruria  Kefralis*  is  little 
more  than  a  compilation  of  ancient  authorities,  illustrated  by  a 
eoputui  inass  uf  nioiiiiinents  nnd  inscriptions.  Its  author  did  not 
aspire  to  promulgate  any  new  or  ingeiiiuus  theories.  He  was 
satisHed  iviih  exhibiting  the  extent  and  imjiortancc  of  the  subject, 
leaving  it  to  others  tn  convert  it  into  a  science,  or  reducu  it  lo 
methodif:al  principles.  The  effect  of  the  publication  was  electric 
on  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Italian  scholars,  who  started  up 
in  rapid  succession,  inspired  with  patriotic  zeal,  and  armed  wiih 
till  the  wcitpi)ns  of  jihilulugicai  and  antiquariuti  controversy,  Co 
nsseri  the  claims  of  their  extinct  race  of  fellow-couniryinen  lo  an 
c(|unlily  willi,  ur  a  priority  to,  either  Gruek  or  Iloman  in  moral 
or  intellectual  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind;  and  an 
academy  was  instituted  at  Corlona,  nn  ancient  central  seat  of 
Etruscan  ixiwer,  I'nr  the  express  purpose  of  invvstigatitiij:  Etruscan 
history  and  art,  in  the  transacuons  of  which  learned  foreigners 
were  also  proud  to  take  a  share.  Thiti  new-born  enthusiasm 
was  not  likely  to  submit  with  a  guod  fjnicc  to  the  trammels  of 
classical  authority.  The  tradition  which  broueht  the  mys- 
terious race  from  Asia  Minor  was  littlt*  congenial  to  tht!  national 
laslc  ur  vanity.  Dionysius'  theory  uf  their  indigenous  origin  was 
more  attractive.  Here,  however,  the  Musaie  system  of  ethno- 
graphy somewhat  inlPtfered.  A  middle  view  therefore  was  pre- 
ferred, which  afisunied  thein,  in  the  sjiiril  of  the  then  prevailing- 
Orientalism,  to  be  a  tribe  of  patriarchal  Egrplions  or  ("anaaniles, 
who  bad  brought  over  a  certain  slock  of  eleinenlary  culture, 
matured  in  their  new  seltloinenifi  into  a  genuine  Tuscan  scho(il  of 
arts  and  letters,  to  which  even  that  of  Greece  was  indebted  for 
its  first  rudiments.  For  s]>ecific  evidence  in  f;tvourof  this  notion 
recourse  was  had  chtelly  or  solely  to  the  written  monuments; 
and  the  more  unintelligible  their  contents  were  daily  proved  to 
be,  the  stronger  seemed  the  argument  of  their  SvTtsn  or  Coptic 
origin. 

Armthcr  opinion,  more  plausible  than  the  foregioing,  which 
found  favour  with  the  Ultramontane  learned,  and  numbered  some 
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rospectalilc  supporters  even  among  those  of  lulv.*  auumcd  iSe 
EtruscftDs  Ui  be  oripinallji'  a  'I'ranaaipine  pt«»plc,  wlio.  (lv«ccml- 
iiii;  as  coiKjiirrors  into  llic  plnins  of  lliu  ro-  Imil  jiuatiRtl  iticir 
firltlcmrnU  souttiMarUs.  Tlio  auttiorilv  (if  llic  ancients  was  here 
apjiealiHl  tu,  in  so  for  as  regards  ibc  Tact  rvoinJcd  by  tbcm,  tUst 
ibcre  refilly  were  at  a  Ulcr  porirnl  in  llie  Rbii'Uan  Alps  iribcs 
speaking  tUe  Etruscan  dialect.  Tbese.  indeed,  were  described, 
in  tlie  same  quarters,  nut  as  an  iiidi^emms  Alpine  prapLc,  but 
as  fuj»iliv<'»  from  Ilic  Cisalpine  possessions  of  the  Etrtisr»ns  when 
conquered  by  the  Gauls  ;  against  which  account  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  in  question  urgo<9  the  reasonable,  though  not,  as  the 
more  candid  of  them  admit,  conclustve  aifrumcnt,  of  the  little 
probability  that  a  luxurious  people  of  the  plain,  who  bad  been  un- 
able tD  preserve  their  own  independence  a°^inst  a  hostile  iiii'siier. 
sli'iuld  have  mcceetlicd  in  occupyinji  ;is  cunquerurj  a  rugged 
defensible  disti  ict,  previnusly  pusijcssed  by  a  hardy  race  uf  inirun- 
lainers.  The  term  Kasena  was  accordingly  brousibt  into  etymo- 
logical connexion  with  "  Kbictian ,"  and  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
dialects  were  appealed  to  as  safer  guiilea  than  the  Egyptian  or 
Hebrew. 

This  theory,  howe\er,  though  renewed  willi  more  success  in 
our  own  linv,  I'nnnd  at  the  pr-riod  of  its  first  prnpuGnl  coniparo- 
lively  few  adherents.  Xnr  was  the  popularity  of  lUe  Piiocnico- 
Eg}<pliaxi  system  of  lon^  duration,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
public,  liacked  by  the  candid  arlmisBion  of  several  influential  but 
impartial  profeasnrs  of  the  Oriental  scliool  of  etvmolngy,  tlial 
tbey  were  fairly  ballled  in  their  allenipls  to  turn  the  Etruscan 
jnscriplinns  to  arcoimt.  nhimalely  Leil  Uv  a  generivL  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  futility.  A  preference  was  now  given  to  what  may 
be  called  the  classical  theory  of  intcrprelftlion.  Thnt  a  primitive 
people  of  Italy  should  be  more  nearly  connected  in  origin  and 
Jaoftu^e  wilb  the  Latins  and  Greeki  than  with  the  Arab*  or 
Ef^plians  was  certainly  in  itself  a  reasonable  proposition.  This 
view,  accortlinftly,  wlicn  re<!uced  lo  syaten't  by  \hc  elegant  but 
fallacious  scholarship  of  Lanzi,  in  his  '  Saggiodi  Lingua  Etrusca,' 
proved  for  long,  by  its  very  plausibility,  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  the  pni^fres*  of  sound  inquiry.  The  chief  apparent  strength, 
but  real  wenkne-ss  of  the  argument,  here  lay  in  ihe  neglect  of  s 
just  critical  distinrlion  between  the  Etrnsran  inscriptions  proper, 
find  those  of  the  vai'ious  coiiLerininout  tribes.  Uitibiians,  Oscant, 
&e..  whose  dialects,  ahhougb.  like  ihc  Etruscan  itself,  distinct 
and  lo  us  hilhrrlo  uninterpreted  idioms,  contain,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  a  considerable  element  of  both    Greek  and 
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Latin ;  of  neither  of  which  a  pnlpable  tmce  hu  to  this  day  b««i 

<hscri%?rc(}  in  the  ^nuinc  Elruscan.  Lanzi's  Ibourr  was,  i\aA  nil 
these  nlwcurc  Ilalic  toni^ucs,  if  not  at  llip  first  innro  ilinlects  of 
an  oW  Gripco-Pclas^ic  orig:inal,  had.  owinfr  to  the  nicpmlnncy  of 
Hellenic  cirilixntion,  assumed,  at  the  period  when  these  inscrip' 
tions  were  exrciileil,  so  extensivft  an  rlpllenir  e]<'ment,  that  hy  a 
careful  application  of  the  niceties  of  Greek  elvmologi-,  wiili  occa- 
siunal  rc»xiurse  to  the  \j\Xin  where  the  Cirerk  faileit,  n  liir^n  por- 
tion at  least  of  their  import  mi^hl  he  elicited,  Aa  the  remains  of 
the  Ntm-Ktruscan  class  were  hy  far  the  most  copious,  a  propor- 
tionally wider  field  wns  opened  for  the  spread  of  the  prevailing 
error ;  and  by  a  fre<»  use  of  these  hetern^reneous  materials,  ftnd  of 
the  customary  etj-mological  eipedicnts,  not  only  was  Lnnzi  enabled 
to  draw  up  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  his  followers  a 
literal  interpretatinn  of  nil  or  most  of  ilio  existinf^  texts,  hut  a  re* 
^lar  system  of  Osco-Umbro- Etruscan  f^rammar,  syntaa,  and 
vocabulary-,  applicahle  to  all  future  documents  that  might  he 
brouirbt  b>  light. 

Wg  need  not  enltu^e  on  llie  fallary  of  this  system,  which  the 
spirit  of  a  more  pnliehlened  philology  lias  lont;  since  repudiated. 
By  a  similar  licence  of  invention — tniii:!ipo«ition— substitution— 
intercalation,  &c.  of  ^nmiratlml  forms — words — syllables  and 
letters^  as  pocHl  sepulchrnl  (Jreek  might  be  extracted  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  epitaplui  in  any  English  or  German  churchvard,  as 
Lansti  has  forced  out  of  the  <ledicatory  inscriptions  of  Cortona. 
With  Lanzi,  for  example,  Hupilaiscke  becomes  (JirDTtSfiiee,  monu- 
menlum  pusuit;  Turke  is  nw^sfxe  (itsJw^ti/xt)  dedit.  or  To^iwte 
(Tiro^EfKi)  cslavit ;  Kantke  is  xardnxt  ;  Tular  is  the  Gnr<:i>- Latin 
monatrum  horrendiun  t&  oXXapiov;  Puia.  fdia;  puiam  amke,  Uliam 
bxuic,  &c.  Would  not  'here  lielb'  give  equally  pood  Greek  fur 
«f§ar  7.i9t]r?  'this  stone'  for  %varatat,  or  Aoof  atowtl  'here  lieth 
beneath  this  stone'- — U^nu  XjSow  ^nfisii  arw^som  ?— Such  however 
was  the  effect  of  the  general  plausibility  of  ibe  theory,  and  of  the 
{rrarity  and  good  faith  with  which  it  was  pro|M)undefl,  that  the 
Saggio  was  generally  received,  from  iu  publication  in  1 781).  down 
to  a  rery  recent  period,  as  an  all  but  infallible  tcxt-lwHik ;  and 
eaeh  local  antiquary,  as  we  well  remember  to  have  obser\'cd  on  a 
first  visit  to  the  classic  sites  of  Volterrn,  Chiusi.  Ac,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  had  his  Lanzi  constantly  at  hand  ue  a  sort  of  [H>ckot 
talisman  ;  just  as  the  ordinary  classical  traveller  applies  his  SigLa- 
rium  Roinanum  to  the  cyphers  or  abbreviations  uf  Lntin  iiisrrip- 

tloDB. 

Among  the  more  influential  lutive  anti<juar»es,  the  first  who 
ventured  to  raise  a  voice  of  sceiiticism  was  the  rcBcrable  Micati. 
who  while  disputing  any  pal)uihle  aflinily  of  language  or  hlooil 
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between  the  Hellenes  and   Elrusrans,    rtyecu  aUo  the  various 

tlifories  as  to  llic  foreign  origin  of  the  laiter,  acquiescing'  (lenc- 
rally  in  ihi.'  opinion  of  Dinnysius  thnt  tlioy  wrre  an  iniligt'iioUJi 
Italian  penplc.  Another  l>li»w  wna  siwifi  after  ){lv<^ii  hv  t)ic  rise  of 
liitr  new  Cicruiati  scliuol  of  Archipologv,  more  especially  by  its 
two  loailin^  productions,  the  *  Rr)man  History'  of  Nieliuhr  and 
tlie  '  Etruscans'  of  K.  O.  Miiller.  The  former  author  j>erccivBd 
and  pronou [i(»!d  llm  Etruscan  to  be  a  totallv  (listinct  loiig-iic,  not 
only  from  the  fircrk  or  Ijitin,  but  from  the  Urnhrian,  Oscan,  &c. ; 
assertin'.!.  and  wilb  reason,  that  excepting  a  few  proper  names, 
oven  by  the  aid  of  numerous  bilin<;unl  inscriptions,  the  signifira- 
linn  (if  not  one  sinjjlr  wiml  had  yet  bei>n  clearly  nscertalned.  As 
regards  the  origin  of  the  race,  be  adopted  the  Hba>tian  system  of 
Freret.  supporting  it  by  the  same  or  similnr  arguments.  As  a 
more  complete  disruption  nf  every  conueiling  bond  between  the 
genuine  Etruscans  and  the  eastern  races  of  the  Mediterranean, 
white  he  admits  tliat  ilic  proper  name  by  which  the  former  were 
known  to  the  Hrecks  in  classical  ages  nas  Tyrrbeni,  he  denies 
that  this  name  rightfully  belonged  to  them.  He  assumes  it 
r«her  to  ha^'e  been  the  primitive  title  of  the  old  Pelasgic  tribes 
of  Italy,  the  Tyrrbeni  Pelasgi  as  they  are  called,  who  formed 
the  majority  of  its  nboriginal  pnpulation;  and  thai  it  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Klruacans  in  a  more  specific  sense,  solely  from 
their  ascendancy  of  power  in  the  Tyrrhenian  land  at  llie  epoch 
when  the  Greeks  first  hecnnie  familiarly  acquainted  with  it.  To 
a  similar  confusion  un  ibe  part  of  the  ancient  ethnographers  he 
traces  tlip  origin  of  the  Lydiau  tradition.  The  name  Tjt- 
rheninn  he  argues  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Italian  Pelasgi,  but 
Coniiium  to  certain  other  wandering  tribes  of  the  same  family, 
fugitives,  according  to  the  popular  accounts,  from  Italy;  who, 
after  sojourning  in  dill'erent  parts  of  Greece  proper,  5nally  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  the  (.Ipper 
^liga>an,  Lcmnns,  Imbros,  tS:c.  These  settlements,  together  with 
the  Tyrrhenian  name,  he  extends  still  farther  south  to  the  old 
Homeric  IVlasgi,  dwelhns  in  Lesbos  and  the  opposiie  co.n8t  of 
./'Eolia  prior  to  its  occupation  by  Greek  colonics ;  fnim  thence, 
under  ibe  same  'I'yrrhenian  title,  along  the  coasts  of  Lvdia  ;  and 
supposes  that  in  the  complii'^lion  of  ancient  mytliology,  the 
legend  which  brought  the  wandering  ra<'e  from  Italy  across  the 
Cimlincnl  of  Hellas  to  Asia  Minor  was  counter [xiised  by  another, 
which  carrii;d  tbeui  back  by  sea  from  Lydia  to  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  which  HerodoLus  bus  misundcrstcxKl  as  allusive  to  a 
genuine  Lydo-Ma'onian  colony. 

Miiller  acquiesces  generally  in  Niebubr's  views,  but  with  toTnc 
modifications.      In  giving  a  similar  preference  to  the  Rhoitian 
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k^'item  as  to  the  origin  uf  the  race,  be  yet  ioclincB  to  admit  a 
ceruiin  afiiniiy  hMween  them  ami  the  HBllcno-PolBSSic  faiiiUy, 
classing  ibrin  as  pcrliaps  a  last  link  in  \\\tr  ctiain  of  connexion 
bvlween  its  various  members,  as  sprcail  under  nurnvruus  n-condary 
titlLm  uYcr  tKe  roaslsol  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy.  Accnrtl- 
inglj.  wliile  rejecting  Lanzi'f  theory  of  a  close  dialectical  reUtton 
between  the  laii^a^e  of  the  preservinl  iuBcripUuiis  and  Uie  clas- 
sical Greek,  and  stigmalizlng  the  cxlrnvapince  of  tliat  lively 
etymologist,  be  does  Tiol  disdain  tu  avnil  liimsclf  Ui  a  more 
liniilcd  extent,  and  with  fn'ealer  eautioTi,  hut  in  truth  vviih  mi 
better  success,  of  the  same  empirioLl  expedients,  in  order  to 
extract  such  amount  of  Hellenism  or  Latinism  as  may  tell  in 
liivour  of  his  own  more  niiKtilted  view  of  the  connexion  between 
the  three  idioms.  While  be  also  ogrees  with  Xiehuhr  in  refer- 
ring the  Tyrrhene -Asiatic  co]f)ny  of  Hcrmlolus  lu  a  l'eiasgi.-in 
rather  than  a  pure  Lvdian  settlement,  he  liifli^rs  with  liim  in  so 
far  as  to  admit  lis  histurical  reality;  and  hence,  instead  nf  as- 
suining  the  TyrrUeno-relasgians  tu  hnve  been  (he  prior  pos- 
sessors of  ihe  Italian  siiil,  the  Khxto-Ktruscaos  the  intruders,  he 
reverses  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  transplants  the  farmer, 
under  the  popular  Tuscan  hero  Tarclbun,  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  Latin  coast,  ns  runijucrors,  ur  at  least  as  civiliitcrs  of  its  pre- 
vious nccupanis. 

In  turning  to  a.  mure  recent  theorist  nearer  home,  we  must 
cuniesK  that  the  Ulster  King-at  Anns  docs  not  conciliate  us  at 
the  uulset  by  the  supercilious  expressions  with  which  be  ushers 
io  his  speculations — the  almost  itisultiiig  terms  in  which  he  de- 
luiuticcs  'the  siilcinn  learned  triiltng,  and  dreaming  anilities  of 
Pas^eri,  Gori,  and  Lanzi ;'  'the  ami  niun<  place  twadflle,  insane 
garrulities,  &r.  of  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  preside  over 
Homan  Colleges;'  and  '  the  l>rcatiis  of  a  K.  G.  Miiller.' — vol.  i. 
pp.  21-23. 

It  W.15  remarked  by  a  witty  traveller  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
century,  that  the  antiquaries  of  that  (uuntry  '  would  step  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  ItaltLC  M-ilh  as  much  ease  as  an  cirdinarv  man 
steps  over  a  gutter.'  Sir  \V.  BeLhani.  being  only  a  nalnralized 
Irishman,  is  perhaps  slightly  degenerated;  for,  like  Neptune  in 
the  Iliad,  Ue  deigns  now  and  then  tu  lake  a  pr<)mimt<irt-  or  island 
by  the  way.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed,  his  feats  of  nrclueohigiiul 
a^ity — ol^i  HIT*  ^giToi'  ei'^i— are  considerable.  Acconllng  to  him 
the  Ulruscans,  tUo  PhuinicLiins.  and  the  old  Milesians  of  Kiin  are 
the  Slime  |>eople,  xpeukirii;  identically  the  same  venerable  Krse. 
Elruria  was  first  colonizctl  fr.im  the  east,  then  Ireland  fn>ni 
hltruria.  The  proof  uf  ttiiii  systc^m  hinges  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
£uguhian  tables,  und  the  great  ICtruscnn  iiiscriplion  of  Pcrngia. 

The 
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The  first  of  lUese  dixrumenEs  he  ialerpreU  b/  the  usual  otvmo- 
lugical  expedients,  and  some  uibers  jiecuUar  lu  liimself.  to  con- 
lain  in  jTorid  old  Erse  jtn  accoanl  of  ihe  colonization  of  Ireland, 
with  a  liig-book  ol  the  vovao^e  ol  discovery  which  led  (o  that  event, 
trom  the  second  lie  ehcus  a  c<id«  of  direclutii8  for  navigating 
liie  Bay  of  Riscny,  Two  KngUsb  versions  are  appended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  StLXou;  the  first  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Krse, 
which  makes,  as  Sir  W.  we  helievc  himself  adiuitg,  utter  non- 
sense ;  the  sRcoiid  a  free  tmnslation,  which  wc  confess  we  have 
lound  tftjuully  devoid  nl  meaning. 

As  preliEiiiiiur)>  liovvevcr  to  ihis  deuionstmtion  several  matters 
arc  assumed  as  axioms  tir  no&Eulaies,  which  in  our  apprehension  re. 
quire  jjroof  (|uite  as  much  as  the  theory'  built  on  tbem.  Firstn 
tba[  ihe  old  Pha-iiicmn  was  a  dialect  of  the  Cellic,  not,  as  gene- 
rally supposed,  of  the  Aramm'i'.  Socomlly,  that  the  lan;st;uagc 
of  the  Eu(rtibian  tables  and  ibe  Eliuscan  are  the  same,  instead 
of  ^senilally  difTerent,  according'  In  the  unaniiiioug  view  of  the 
present  race  of  Italian  philolu-iers.  Thirdly,  that  the  antii^uo 
Erse  with  which  he  presents  us  is  a  real  language.  The  first 
of  these  propositions  8ir  William  broadly  asserts,  contenied, 
in  the  way  of  argument,  with  bis  usual  plan  of  deuoUDcln£r  as 
'  druamersj'  &.c,  those  who  may  bappen  to  have  expressed  a 
different  opinion,  mure  especially  General  Vidlancy  ;•  whose 
'  dreams,'  by  the  way,  for  such  they  were  no  doubts  were  far 
more  ingeniously  conceived  and  plausibly  supported  than  his  own. 
As  however  the  public  for  whom  Sir  VViUiam  writes  has  for 
centuries  been  under  as  firm  a  conviction  of  the  affinity  belweea 
the  funic  language  and  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  as  of  that  between 
tbc  Anglo-Saxon  and  Hig-h  Dutch,  we  scarcely  think  it  will 
be  contented,  without  sonielhin;;  more  in  ih*:  shape  of  evidence, 
implicitly  to  acquiesce  in  his  iyse  dixit  to  the  contrary,  as  the 
basis  of  the  Phccnician  element  of  bis  system.  In  regard  lo  the 
second  of  the  aUt>ve  postulates  the  proof  may  in  some  sense  be 
said  t4i  be  involved  in  his  discovery,  that  both  litnguages  adnut  of 
the  same  Erse  inlcrpretation.  upon  the  geometrical  priodple  that 
things  which  are  eijual  to  the  $aiiie  are  equal  to  one  another. 
'I'bis  argument  however  depends  for  its  validity  on  the  afcuracy 
of  hia  remaining  assumptionj  that  the  writing  he  presents  us  with 
as  tirse  is  a  real  specimen  of  that  tongue.  Thai  the  negative 
sideof  the  question  is  here  the  most  probable,  though  fur  from 
pretending  lo  any  consummate  sJdll  as  Erse  etymologists — our 
own  analysis  of  the  teit  as  constituted  by  Sir  Williaui  would  have 
led  us  to  suspect.  We  are,  however,  relieved  from  any  obligation 
to  substantiate  our    scepticism   by  the  information  supplied  by 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  31^ 

himself. 
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himselfj  that  the  opinion  of  the  leading  native  Bcholon  ooinddes 
with  OUT  own.  This  we  learn  by  an  extract  which  he  ^ves  us, 
with  a  candour  that  does  him  credit,  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  the  secretary  of  a  learned  Dublin  society,  commenting  on 
a  apecimen  of  bis  lucubrations : — 

'  With  respect  to  the  paper  on  the  Et%ubian  tablei,  the  committee 
arc  of  opiuion,  that  the  alterations  which  you  have  made  on  the  text  of 
those  tables  (especially  in  the  division  of  the  words)  are  altogether  arbi- 
trary and  unautborieed  ;  and  that  the  translation  given,  though  composed 
of  Irish  roots,  is  not  the  Irish  language  of  the  present  day  or  of  any 
oOur period.^ — vol.  i.  p.  52. 

Against  this  verdict  Sir  William  indeed  protests,  on  the  usual 
giouod  of  the  utter  incompetency  of  tbe  quarter  whence  it  ema- 
nates, expressing  as  profound  a  contempt  for  tbe  whole  existing 
TKW  of  hu  fellow  Irish  antiquaries,  as  for  tbe  Goris,  Lanzis,  and 
Miillers  on  tbe  other  aide  of  the  Channel.  This  opinion  may 
be  quite  correct,  but  tbe  courtesy  of  our  own  craft  does  not  admit 
of  our  receiving  it  as  such  on  tbe  simple  assurance  of  Sir  W.  B., 
dor  ck>  we  consider  ourselves  as  here  under  any  obligation  to 
appear  as  arbiters  in  the  dispute ;  our  object  being  not  to  illustrate 
the  £^Be  langoage,  bttt  the  antiquities  of  Tuscany.  In  so  far  etl 
that  language  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  this  object,  it  is  neces- 
sary h  priori  that  the  native  scholars  should  be  i^reed  as  to  what 
it  really  is ;  nor  should  we  be  justified  in  allowing  critical  au- 
thority to  a  type  of  it  set  up  by  a  single  one,  however  infallibly 
learned  and  acute  in  his  own-  estimation,  in  the  face  of  bis  re- 
rfaiming  bivtbren.  But  the  worst  part  of  Sir  W.  B.^s  case  is, 
that  even  the  scanty  remnant  of  Irish  scholarship  which  he  allows 
to  be  embodied  in  any  other  quarter  but  bis  own  person  seems 
also  to  be  against  him.  This  appears  from  the  strange  discre- 
pancy between  his  own  translation  of  parts  of  an  old  ballad 
which  he  assumes  to  be  composed  in  a  variety  of  his  Hiberno- 
EStrusoan  dialect,  and  that  given  by  other  preceding  Erse  scholars 
of  the  name  of  O'Clery,  whom  he  admits  to  be  '  learned  and  in- 
telligent.* We  sut^oin  parallel  specimens  of  tbe  two  :— 
Sir  William's  version. 
*  Ocean's  sea  is  tempestvHms ; 

Ocean's  waves  are  also  everlasting; 

Ocean's  tides  swell  and  roar ; 

Ocean's  rocks  pierce  die  surface ; 

Ocean  is  wonderful  as  the  sun,*  Ac.  &c. 

O'Clery  version. 
'  I  am  the  wind  at  sea,  in  depth; 

I  am  the  wind  and  sea  in  strength,  or,  I  am  equal  to  a  wind  at  sea, 
in  power,  activity,  and  ingenuity  i 

I  am 
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,    I.am  a  utormy  «nve  of  the  ecu  in  weight ; 

I  am  Kvcn  liatmlioiiB  t»  etrcai^th  and  force; 
.  ,tam  au  ox  in  alrengtl),  that  is  abuUi"  &c.  &c. — pp.  79 — 84. 

.  Sir  Willintn  pronounces  the  O'Clerv  version  t»  be  *  snil 
sense.'  fnim  which  opinion  wc  besilnte  lo  diuent  \  but  until  we 
bave  it  on  some  l>elter  nutlinril)*  lliat  bis  own  is  a  mure  faithful 
rcprcseniauvc  of  ihe  scnscj  whnlcvcr  it  may  be,  uf  ibe  nriginal,  wc 
auftpeml  our  judgment, 

But  even  aduiitiiog;  Sir  William's  Arcba'ic  Erse  to  be  a  real 
Inn^ue,  we  sbould  still  be  under  the  ncccssitv  of  rejecting  hit 
ajipliration  of  il  to  Ilic  Elru»c»n  ur  Uiiibrinn  ttrxU,  as  being  but 
a  renewal  of  the  oUl  quidlibd  jm)  fjuolibnt  svslL'in  which  he  jualjy 
mntlcmns  in  Lanzi,  and  upon  an  txiension  nf  the  »ime  arbiimry 
prinripU-  al  which  even  that  uriErru]>uli>us  etjmoloirist  would 
have  stood  aghast.  In  th<-  first  place  the  wuriU  of  both  languages, 
of  Sir  VVillinm's  supposed  Krse.  and  of  the  real  Umbru-I'^uscan, 
are  a&futnril  to  consist  uf  stno'le  Iffltent,  or  nt  the  most  of  tnonosyl- 
labic  roots,  and  the  text  of  ilie  inscriptions  in  llic  latter  (liren- 
tiouxly  tampered  with  in  terms  of  the  Dublin  Society's  strirturc) 
is  subdivided  accordingly.  Tbc  inaleriaU  of  his  own  prctendetl 
Rrac.  cullcil  at  random  from  old  glossaries,  fragments  uf  unintelli- 
gible songs,  &.C.,  arc  tWn  thrown  together,  so  as  somewhat  to 
currcsjMnd  in  sound  ivilb  his  digest  of  the  Italic  text,  but  without 
graminaticjd  or  synUieiicul  urraiigemeni,  and  in  such  an  order  as 
he  adnilLa  (vol.  i.  p.  ft'2),  '  if  read  to  the  beit  Irish  scholars  of  die 
day  would  appear  lo  bean  unkiuiun  tongue;'  but  which  when 
rendered  inu»  itie  two  8Uc«:ssivc  miidifirntions  of  unintctligililo 
RngHsh  above  described,  be  gra%-elv  presents  to  bis  readers  as  a 
rhimiai-ElnL<tcan  nautical  gazette.  As  a  Bpceimcn,  wc  shall  take 
the  <^mmencemcnl  of  the  seeond  Kugubian  table  ;  No  I.  is  the 
text  according  to  its  own  subdivision  of  words,  and  the  power  of 
the  chariictrvs  assigned  hy  Sir  Williajn.  with  wbicU  we  shall  not 
quarrel,  althotigh  il  differs  from  that  elsewhere  received ;  No.  II. 
is  Sir  William's  Hiberno-Punic  eilition.  alterctl.  extended,  &C; 
for  the  ronvenience  of  his  purpose;*  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  arc  liis 
two  English  versions. 

I.    UITKtlKUH  :    lUBIU;    PL'SE  :    ubef:    puufatic    taep  : 
BtTLri':  Trncr:  marte:  rnuuic:  rzTv: 

rUTLL-PEU:    TUTAS:     lICBinAS    &C. 

II.  Bii  CO  com   iud  be  i  u    Punc  u  be  fa   for  fatb    ire  fa 
bi  «l  lu  fa  tur  u  fa   msr  ta    tut  i  e   fail 
u   |)ob  lu  bar   lo  ta  is   i  jud  be  i  ua  is  &c. 

*  It  tnar  be  lm«  noDuked  lh«l  ifta  tnt  r«id«riug  uf  lh«  UmhrvKtruieui  V  tir  U 
ntito  nur  O  ar  U  U  on  ndmiMiblr  liMuce  ;  thi  ancitiit  Irttn  bcnig  ■cVnowUtlKed  li> 
frfimvtil  tiiiTh  tnwrl*.  A  •tmiUr  iiKlutjttH'Cc  may  jierlMpi^  lo  a  oerikiD  citni,  lie 
COtWKlnl  in  irinu-il  lu  llic  cumtnutnLile  cotuDiiatit*,  /,  J;  /,  v. 

III.  Wm 
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III.  Wu  which  KCurUT  iluy  ami  niglit  in  from  Phoenician  from  night 
menns  defence  by  ikill  throughout  the  means  being  alto  water 
meuDs  voyage  from  the  meant  aj  indeed  the  voyage  in  it  far  away 
people  water  of  the  tea  ia  gentle  indeed  it  is  by  wisdom  day  and. 
night  in  it  is  &c. 

rV.  There  was  aecurily,  day  and  night,  during  the  whole  voyage  to 
and  from  the  river,  Phrenician,  from  the  night  precaiilinnB  and 
Ekill,  and  there  heinK  drcp  wnicr  in  the  rivi>r.  Hy  thin  tkill  in 
distant  voyngcn  of  Uie  pcii|ilc  nf  the  wRler  to  the  north,  is  the  sea 
indeed  practicable ;  bcciitu  by  day  and  night,  gentlfi,  indeed  in  the 
sea.  it  is  &c.' 

hy  recurrence  to  archaic  glossaries  and  obsolete  dialects ;  by 
arbitrary  sulxlix-isiiin  nf  words  and  syllables;  by  the  addition,  sub- 
traction, or  auhttiliition  ad  libitum  of  a  vowel  or  crmsonant.  we 
will  engage  to  extract  out  of  tbeae  inscriptions,  tbrou^b  tbe 
medium  of  any  real  language  of  Europe,  living  or  dead,  better 
BPnse  than  Sir  Willinm  has  done  tbrougb  his  imiaginary  Hiberno- 
Pbccnician — navireal  sense,  for  hercthere  is  none.  In  submitui^ 
a  sample  of  what  might  be  done  for  tbe  Teutonic  family,  we  beg 
only  to  uaume  that  ibe  E^ugiiblan  tables  are  written  in  n  primitive, 
but  wbcn  transferred  from  the  old  rude  orthography  to  the  present 
style,  still  inlclligible  Anglo-Saxon  dialect ;  and  that  this  second 
one  contains,  not  a  log-book  of  voyages  to  Erin,  but  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Fhcenicians;  and 
one  written  in  current  grammatical  sense,  without  Ulstrrian  trans- 
positions, anil  with  vastly  less  than  L'Uterian  corruption  of  the 
original  Umbriantext: — 

*  Bi  ok  u  kum  iu  hi  o  Pune  o  bef  for  fat  drov  bi  tal  of  Tur  of  Mart 
Ethruria  fed  o  pupl  u  pa  her  tute  as  iu  bi  iu  as  ike- 

'  By  oak  you  come,  you  buy,  O  PliceniciaTi,  o'  beef,  four  fat  drove,  by 
tale  of  Tyre,  of  the  Mart  of  Etruria ;  feed,  O  people !  you  pay  her  duty, 
8»  you  buy,  in  as^es  &c.' 

In  'oak,'  for  oaken  ship,  the  correspondence  willi  the  Latin 
terms,  abies,  trabs,  and  tbe  modern  Italian  legiio,  is  remoikablc; 
lK>th  probably  traceable  to  the  same  Etruscan  usage.  The  '  talc ' 
(perhaps  loll?)  of  Tyre,  specifies  doubllcss  the  number  of  oxen 
in  each  drove  contnuUcil  fur.  acairding  losoinc  conventional  Phtc- 
nician  stanilard.  The  apostrophe  '  feed  O  people,'  is  a  fine  sample 
of  the  combination  of  tbe  poetical  with  the  practical,  common  in 
such  documents  among  a  primitive  race.  The  as,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  was  the  current  Etruscan  coin.  The  commence- 
ment  of  the  first  table  ri-ads  equally  well.  It  specifies  the  dif- 
ferenl  prices  in  duties  of  corn  -. — 

*  Punic  com  is  paid,  o'rye,  at  a  higher,  yea  a  bye  code;  no  reclaim 
(drawback  ?)  &c.  Ac 
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Of  Mr*.  ITamilton  Graj^^'s  publication,  or  ratlipr  of  it«  fir«l 
Toluiiic,  nkiirti  here  cliiefly  coiicerni  us,  il  may  be  saitl,  g:etierally, 
ihtil  ihf  priiu'ijmt  mcrii  cnnsisis  in  jircsciiliiifj  in  a  sivle  well  cal- 
culated to  altraci  pupular  altcnlinn,  ibose  illuBtration*  of  the 
manners  anti  cusliiins  of  llir  old  lulic  races,  wbicb  npjiear  in  Uie 
M'cirk  nf  Miiller  ni  iho  rrsujt  of  a  rarcful  antl  profnund  scries  of 
in vea ligations.  Tbe  value  of  tbii  porlinn  of  bcr  labimrs  is  80111&- 
nhnl  impaireil,  however,  by  tbe  perpcluid  fiffurt  ici  slraiii  idi-utitics 
nr  annln^ies  betworn  tbe  Klrtinran,  and  tbc  Kf^yplinn,  i>r  Phcpni- 
riaiJ  languages,  arts,  and  instiiutiuns  ;  ilie  visionary  nature  of  all  or 
most  uf  wbich  linti  been  bo  cl carl)' evinced  by  ibcresrarcbcsof  her 
learned  prcJecessoi-.  We  regret  indeed  to  find  tbnt  Mrs.  Gray,  lu 
an  unqualified  adbereat  of  the  old  Egyptian  scbuoli,  is  soniewbat 
behind  the  spirilof  ber  age.  Her  own  tbeorj  of  Kiruscaii  origin 
bns,  in  fact,  no  claim  to  novelty,  being  1ml  a  reproduction,  slightly 
modified,  of  that  propounded  upwards  of  a  century  ago.duringtht 
ascendancy  of  the  Egyplo- Oriental  mania,  in  our  own  '  Universal 
History,'*  and  which,  repudiated  even  at  the  time  by  rnore  saga* 
cious  critics,  has  since  lain  neglected  anil  forgolteti.  Tbe  Etrus- 
cans are  here  assumed  to  have  emigrated  from  a  irrtain  Moso- 
|xitamian  cily  cidleil  lu  Scripture  Rcsen.  and  tbe  Eg\'ptian 
naine  of  which  Mrs.  Ciray  supposes  to  have  been  Ludim.  J~ieuce- 
their  tilles^ — ^Kasena  and  Lvilian.  From  Kesen  sbehrtn^  them  to 
I^ypl  in  tbe  character  i>f  llvliw>*.  or  shepbcrd-kinga.  When 
driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  the  oatii'c  powers,  taking^ 
the  route  of  Lybia,  they  rmss  into  Italy.  Had  she  but  made 
tliem,  on  traversing  tbe  Mediten-anenn,  land  first  in  Gaul,  and 
cross  the  Kha-lian  Alps  into  Lombardy,  she  would  have  had  the 
merit  of  blending  the  Phcenlclnn,  Epyptlan,  Lydian,  Lybian,  and 
Celtic  systems  into  one.  As  Mrs.  Gray  has  availed  herself  of  Ihc 
privilege  of  licr  sex  to  a<lvance  her  theory  as  a  fact,  or  series  of 
farts,  without  adducing  any  historical  authority,  or  entering  upon 
any  tangible  line  of  arguinent  in  ils  favour,  we  shall  consider  it  ibe 
lees  incumlK>nt  on  us  to  state  in  detail  our  reasons  for  disagrceiDg 
with  her.  Anticnt  autlmrity,  indeed,  for  any  such  migration 
fails  altogelber,  Tbc  only  evidence  of  another  kind  to  which  she 
apjieats  are  the  analogies  above  adverted  to  between  the  Etruscan, 
and  the  Phrrnician  and  Egyptian  language  and  manners.  We 
need  scarcely  repeal  our  opinion  of  the  little  value  of  such  casual 
coincidences  of  sound,  as  those  to  which  Mrs.  Grny  attaches 
weight,  in  proof  of  national  affinity,  in  the  face  of  a  large  amonnt 
of  other  arguinenl,  both  positive  and  ncfralive,  to  the  conlrarv. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  tbe  critical   public  who,  on  similar  grounds. 
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rrjftcted  tliis  very  theory  a  oontury  Ago,  and  li»v«  since  ny«clet] 

tbe  far  mure  jiliiusible  itiie  ctf  Lanzi,  will  now  be  ready  to  adiiiil 
ihe  fact  ihni  llio  radiral  fpiters  of  Haec/i'i  occur  in  llie  nnme  of  a 
town  on  [be  t>aok&  of  tlie  Tigris,  or  that  tlinse  nf  JLi/dia  nre 
KupjK»ii«d  by  nxHlern  interprciers  to  be  contained  in  a  certain 
Eg:>'ptmn  hifmglypliic,  a»  evidence  lliat  llir  Kirusrann  drew  iheir 
blood  and  their  lnngua<j:e  eillier  from  Assyria  or  Jipyjit,  in  ibe 
absence  ui  all  nnlirnt  ouliiorilv,  or  of  n  &lia<l(}W  of  resemblance 
belH'cen  tbe  existing;  Ktruscnn  inscriptions  atul  any  known  dialect 
rilber  nf  tbe  Aramaic  or  Coptic  tongues. 

Still  j^maier  stress,  bowc\*cr,  is  laid  by  IMvs.  Cray,  atiil  doubt- 
less with  better  shuw  of  reason,  on  the  Kgypliancharacterof  many 
of  tbe  Etruscan  monuuicnls: — a  point  on  nbicb  wc  shall  take  this 
op]M)rtunily  of  offering  a  few  general  remniks.  Tlie  style  of  tliese 
monuments  subilivules  itself  under  two  principal  heads — first,  tbe 
primitive  Etruscan  style;  second,  tbe  later  iinitilive  style  ;  wbicb 
last  may  again  be  classed  as  either  Hellenic  imitation,  or  Egypto- 
Oricnlal  imitation.  Tbe  primitive  Etruscan  style  is  a  variety  of 
that  rude  but  expressive  tv{}e  of  uri  common  to  the  early  efforts  of 
all  nations,  and  wbich  among  many  of  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
shore  may  possihlv  have  emanated  frum,  or  been  influenced  by, 
the  previous  mod(.-]s  of  Egypt,  as  a  country  wbicli  from  a  remote 
period  wc  know  lo  have  taken  a  lead  in  this  department  of  civil- 
ized life.  The  same  may  also  buld  good  of  certJiin  ptluiieval 
notions  of  religion  or  ciJsmc>^oiiy>  Hut  it  would  be  rather  a  buld 
leap  to  infer,  wherever  traces  of  lliis  style  or  of  these  noliuns  can 
lie  delecletl,  the  nelUeiiieiil  of  au  Egyptian  colony,  or  the  direct 
inlluence  of  Egvpt,  This  prejudice,  however,  as  to  the  univer- 
ft.ilityof  Egyptian  ionuence  and  art.  so  fo»tercd  by  the  high  slate 
of  preservation  iu  wbicb,  from  a  combination  of  favourable  circum- 
Blances,  tbe  monuments  of  the  Nile  liove  re.iehcd  our  own  age, 
while  those  of  other  great  ettiporia  of  priiuitiic  art  have  disap- 
pearetl,  has  proved  for  centuiies  a  formidable  bar  to  sound 
criticism  on  this  class  of  subjecls:  and  will,  jx'rhaps,  loug  con- 
tinue to  haunt  the  jiopuliir  traveller  or  gf^ogrnpbcr  on  his  route 
along  the  shores,  not  uiily  of  Greece  or  Italy,  but  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  of  China  and  Hindostan.  To  ourselves  the  proper  Klruscac 
variety  of  this  primitive  t^pe  of  art,  as  exemplified  chiefly  or  solely 
in  their  sepulchral  remains,  appears  not  only  to  differ  from  llje 
Egyptian,  but  to  connect  itself,  both  tn  its  style  and  the  character 
of  its  subjects,  with  another  foreign  region  ;  the  only  one,  as  we 
shall  see.  to  which  either  historical  data  or  sound  nilicisin  entitle 
us  tn  look,  beyond  the  soil  of  I'iiruria.  for  its  origin. 

As  regards  the  later  periodsof  Etruscan  design  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  tbe  Egyptian  style  extensively  prevails;  but  it  prc- 
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vails  in  common  wiiK  Ihat  of  Greece  ami  othfr  nations,  and  nndrr 
such  circumstanct's  as,  together  with  the  comparatively  recent 
pcriotl  at  wliich  il  can  he  clearly  idnnlificcl,  show  ii  to  be  the  result 
of  that  spirit  of  imitation  and  taste  for  exotic  novelty  which.  Amid 
all  their  gloomy  iialionalily  of  genius,  so  slrikingly  characteri»e»  the 
history  l«ilh  of  art  ami  religion  among  this  singular  people,  and 
which  their  extensive  foreign  commerce  during  iheir  flourithinjg 
Qges  enabled  them  amply  to  ^alify,  even  probably  from  sources 
Btill  more  distant  than  Eg^'pt.*  Mrs.  Gray  attaches  much  import- 
ance to  the  splendid  Elru&can  colleclion  of  General  Galassi,  exhi- 
bited in  Rome  some  years  ago,  as  confirming  her  Egyptian  theory. 
Wc  happen  ourselves  on  one  occasion  to  hare  visited  that  col- 
lection M'ith  a  friend  of  very  high  authority  in  mailers  of  I-tindoo 
antirjuily,  and  well  remember  llic  aBlonishnient  expressed  by  him 
at  the  extraordinary  resemblance,  both  in  subject  and  design,  be- 
tween several  of  the  more  cosily  metallic  ornaments  or  implement* 
there  exhibited  and  similar  works  of  Indian  art ;  with  bis  remark, 
that  had  be  found  them  in  a  museum  of  Madras  or  Calcutta,  he 
would  not  hare  hesitated  to  specify  the  particular  district  or  school 
of  native  design — mentioning  a  nnme  which  has  escaped  our  recol- 
lection— from  whence  they  emanated.  Uivm  Mrs.  Gray's  prin- 
ciple we  might  here  be  entitled  niso  to  assume  a  Hindoo  colony 
in  Tuscany.  It  isfariher  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  or  most  of  the 
works  distinctly  marked  by  cither  an  Kgyptian  or  Oriental  cha* 
racter  are  of  a  portable  description ;  ornamental  armour — collar*^ 
snlvers — meiallic  vases — scambees,  &c. ;  while  no  similar  work  of 
such  a  nature  as  must  have  been  necessarily  executed  on  the  spot, 
architectural  dpcoralion,  painted  interiors,  5c.c,,  in  genuine  Egyp- 
tian style,  has  yet  been  discovered  ;  which  wouhl  seem  to  prove 
that  llhisc  of  the  former  class  were  either  exclusively  of  foreign 
intnjduction,  or  that  the  imitative  skill  of  the  native  artists  was 
limited  to  a  close  adherence  to  the  imported  foreign  tnodels. 
That  the  scarabees,  originally  intrcKluced  from  Egypt  «s  objects 
of  curiosity,  or  in  the  way  of  coin  or  barleC-money,  became  after- 
wards an  extensive  article  of  home  manufaclure.  there  ran  be  no 
doubt-  The  accuracy  of  this  view  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by 
the  opposite  case  of  the  works  of  Etrusco-Hellenic  imitation, 
executed  in  a  great  measure  it  is  certain  by  native  artists,  for  the 
most  part  people  of  Hellenic  race,  and  the  more  rcmnrkahle  of 
which  accordingly  are  of  such  a  nature  as  must  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  country  :  architectural  frontage,  sculptured  reliefs  on 
stone  or  marble,  painled  interiors,  &c.  &c. 

We  at  last  come  to  the  view  opened  up  by  Professor  Thiersch : 
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but  let  not  the  reader  be  slarmcd  lest  wc  should  be  about  to 
Iwiivijiler  his  id^^aa  by  somt;  new  subtlety  of  vt^rbal  intt^rprctation. 
The  Eirusciiii  language  we  shall  alluw  lo  rest  iti  lUc  same  slate 
of  mysterious  incoDiprehcnsibilily  in  which  il  was  found  by  Maflci, 
and  hns  been  left  by  Sir  W.  Belhain.  As  little  do  wc  projMse 
slill  further  lo  uiyslify  the  hislurical  element  uf  the  in(|uiry  by 
any  similar  allcmpt  al  BpceulaiJvc  novelty.  Our  object  is  rather 
lo  recal  allention  to  the  'old  paths'  uf  classical  traditiun.  which 
have  been  too  long  ayEteumti(.-allY  ab&ndiiiied  fur  the  mure  scducliro 
courses  uf  alternate  mysticism  and  scepticism ;  but  which,  as 
illustratctl  Ixilh  in  the  records  of  atititjuitv  and  llirotigh  the  dis* 
covenes  of  our  own  day,  by  snhil  inuuumenud  evidence,  still  seeni 
to  hold  out  the  best,  the  only  satisfactory  solution,  of  the  ^ttnd 
cnif^ma  of  Etruscan  origin. 

Jt  is  a  irittf  remark  that  in  no  case  where  any  iuiportaut  state- 
tnent  of  fact  is  made  by  Herodotus  on  his  own  authority,  or  on 
testimony  to  which  he  subscrilK>s,  however  improbable  or  unpalat- 
able lo  uiodcni  o]>inions  or  prejudices, — in  no  such  rase,  where 
opportunity  has  been  opened  up  fur  closer  investigation,  has  that 
statement,  if  understood  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the  author, 
been  found  dcstilutc  of  stilid  historical  basis.  This  canon  appears 
likely  to  meet  with  a  new  and  striking  illustration  in  regard  to 
our  |)re»cnt  subject  of  inquiry.  We  haive  seen  thai  tlie  authority 
of  this  wriier.  who  makes  the  Elruscans  u  Lydian  colony,  while 
bocked  hy  ihc  unanimous  acquiescence  of  all  subsequent  anti' 
fjuily,  with  the  single  cxcepliuij  of  Diunysius.  has  been  almost  .-ts 
unanimously  set  at  nought  in  our  own  age,  chiefly  on  the  grounds 
state<l  by  the  latter  author — to  wit,  that  Xanthus,  the  Lydian 
Lisloriati,  was  silent  as  to  any  such  colony,  and  that  the  language 
and  manners  of  Etruria  differed  from  those  of  Lydia.  The 
fallacy  of  the  jirefercnce  here  given  to  the  uulhonty  rjf  Xanthus 
over  that  of  Heioduius  has  been  well'ixjinled  out  by  Thiersch. 
Xanthus  was  after  alt  hut  a  Greek  writer  of  Sardis,  and  could 
bare  access  to  no  data  relacive  lo  the  primitive  atinals  of  Lydia 
which  weic  not  cijually  open  to  Herodulus,  who  visited  that 
country  about  the  same  pcnod,  If  the-  reporl  of  the  two  authors 
differ,  il  follows  merely  thai  there  were  two  versiims  of  the  Lydinu 
tradition  respecting  the  suns  uf  Atys;  that  while  Xanthus  adopts 
the  one  which  kept  Torrhebus  at  home,  Hcrudolus  takes  that 
which  sent  hiiu  to  Italy;  and  that  Herodotus,  the  writer  of 
highest  authority,  as  Dionysius  himself  admits,*  is  cnlitled  to  a 
preference.  His  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  the  legend  unknown 
|o  his  prcdeceseiir,  and  which  he  cxpresAly  cites  on  nalite  Lyiian 

*  See  tbo  *ny  iliKliting  niftii'm,  am  comjiuvO  wil)i  Hcrutlulu*,  in  trblcb  faeipeaLi 
uf  XaiiOiui  111  Judiiio  Of^  'lliucjU.  c.  0. 
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auihfjritjp,  may  ihcrcfnre  reasonably  Lc  held  &s  ibc  result  ofacceu 
!•)  sources  which  wtre  not  oxplorctl  by  Xanthus.  Niebuhr's 
arbitrary  hypotlicsis  llial  Hciodotua,  ami  wiiL  hiin  all  »ub»tN|Uent 
nmiijuiiy.  have  confouiiilril  lag  sUj)iK>8e»l  Pelasgo-T^rrheoian*  of 
Iho  coast  of  Asia  nitli  the  genuine  Lvttlans  among;  whom  he 
assuirics  ibt-m  to  bavc  dwtU,  is  in  soino  int^asurc  umluteil  even  by 
the  testimony  ol'  Xnnlhus,  wiih  whom  Torrhcbus — whose  name, 
as  Thiersch  remarks,  ami  I'ven  Mtiller  admits,  is  but  a  variety  of 
Tyrrhenufi — ahlmujirh  iii>t  the  h-iuler  til"  n  cvjluny,  is  yet,  as  with 
Hertwloms,  a  genuine  Lytlinn  hero.  The  misuntlersiamling  is 
more  probably  on  the  part  of  Plulartli.  tlie  only  author  who 
lioenis  to  favour  Nicbuhr's  view,  and  nhu  himscll  ap|irar»  to  have 
confountled  the  primiiiTC  Lydo-Tyribenians  of  HftrodotuB  with 
the  later  Pclasgian  wamlercrs  of  Li'innos  and  Athos.* 

The  implicil  cmlciiee  ^wea  by  Nicbuhr  and  others  to  the  in- 
Siilnlcd  stnlcment  of  Dionj'sius  that  Rasena  was  the  true,  and,  as 
they  further  a5»iime,  the  only  proper  native  title  of  the  lilruscins, 
bIiows  linw  small  nn  nmrmnl  of  evitlenee  will  often  satisfy  ihe 
most  sceptical  inquirer,  when  in  favour  of  bis  own  theories.  How 
cautious  one  oug:ht  to  he  in  regard  to  tuch  incidental  notices, 
when  nnsnppnrled  by  valid  mllnleral  e*Hdenre,  maybe  illustrated, 
in  closi-ly  parallel  cases,  bv  the  example  ol  better  nutliorities  than 
I)ii>nysius,t  where  access  to  such  evidence  has  been  obtained. 
That  Rftftpna  was  an  Klruscan  word  we  do  not  doubt,  but  we 
require  some  better  evidence  to  satisfy  us  thai  it  Mgnifietl  'ah 
Ktruscan.*  That  it  occurs  several  times  in  ibc  Feru^an  inscrip- 
tion Is  perhaps  rather  an  nrpument  on  the  other  side,  as  it  is  not 
very  Hkely  that  the  common  title  of  the  whole  race  »hi>uld  be  » 

*  NiehMlir*  UtrWiet  nw^inn  (yn\.  i.  SixJ  t<lil.  p.  1-1.  ^erVxn,  V827\  llial  ttir  Tjr- 
iliiriiitiii  ]i!rHlai  tiflbr  riEimrrir  bymn  lu  [Incclitix  vrere  trora  thr  L^rriiun  rnltm  tliaii  iho 
T'ltoari  cnuif,  ii  ilii|nnv«'(l  lijr  tb«  wliule  itilpnial  vvtdmcr  ur  ihaX  lirrly  tiumtiv«;  tin 
ehsneter  of  cba  Elnucou  fur  jiir&c^i  on  wUich  Nieljubt  bitnitlf  cUowlierc  U]n  ttreat 
atRM|  Mug  i»  tytty  ■{«  provci'bial,  while  iio  tarh  tiigroo  MIiilIim  tu  tbc  M\xt  u(  the 
r.ydiaJicout,  Hinappcul  lu  llir  pliriui^  *  I'aUiaMiPonin  rat,'  whirb  Oriil  [Mrl  ]ii.i>83> 
ill  lufscctiiiKl  at  lijp  3>lT«titiir«  piit«  ititii  rliemuiilli  uf  lli»  pilul,  ii  icarcrly  wuith;  0f 
buacbclonbip;  iIid  Mniv,  or  nimiliiT  «t  |<rruioi>t,  licini;  fumitidr  ainotiit  I,a(tii  po«ti  ftr 
Ihe  Ktnimn  c»ut.  TUua  with  Virgil  (.Vii.  Ttii.  -liiGj  Ihi-  Inn'in  of  At<'«-ihttiit  air 
*M»niiiK  ilrlr-t'ta  JiiTMilui:'  ami  SrAliu*  i.Sylv.  iv.  I,  (!}  ca\U  llic  Imnlii  o(  tlit?  Tjrtm 
•  Lydia  tip«,'ftr.  Ovid'*  expnnion  'T^t»C4i  iirtx'  (w.GJJ)  cnti  iiiilwd  Uai*iut  naraii- 
sble  douM  u*  tu  his  mtttriiiiK.  Nui  ia  llic  pupulor  ailribulc  of  ilic  ni^lpliiti  (into  wbich 
ajiimitl  ihc  ciitii  umociani  riuvii^lun  ittn  mclamorpliuwil')  of'  Tyrrlicnimi  li>li'  (S«i>k. 
Ahbih.  M9  )  Sla*.  Achill.,  i.  M)  rvn  liy  o\lt  aiitlturitin  liruuj-lit  iula  cuiiiiriiuti  villi 
uiy  o\\wr  'l>-iii  'tir  Ihili.iii  TyrtliPiiiii. 

f  for  riB.mplc ;  Hcrmlutui  (ii,  ll-l),  In  <leMn1>L)ig  a  Kriw  uf  itaEuM  <>f  Egypllan 
|iriLil*.  Icllfi  lu,  on  ibi?  atitlicrify  at  lii«  Ci(.m)iu,  the.!  each  of  Oietn  W4U  it  l^iii>mi~Min 
of  a  l^ruiiii  ;  fttiil  llritl  I'irotni,  in  Kgypliati,  (igniRnl  '  liulilr  auil  rKcrllciil.*  Thu 
rctiuiiie  ritanl  remain*  uf  ilia  Eftyplioii  liin)(>»  |iruv«  that  Piroini  ««■  iiidMil  «ii 
Buyplia"  wol — I""'  ''""  ''  "i*"'!'  »i'»ii'1y  'a  ninti;'  n\u\  rii  tital  »eii»e  it  wevidetit  from 
Uin  O'lilritl  it  wai  iiiH  by  ihu  liitUinan*  m(a*n\anft,  tlirir  object  botng  to  »\\wr  that  ibe 
origiiiala  uftlie  MaIum  ime  of  mcirtu),  nut  ulilitin*  race. 
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frequency  introducod  iu  a  mure  VkhX  documont.  Il  may  liave 
(leiiutcd  some  privilc^'d  cliuis  or  onler  of  citizens.  Tbul  TjTrheii, 
on  tbc  oilier  hand,  or  Tarchun — which,  as  Muller  ubservos.  w,is 
probably  ibe  gmiuiue  Etruscan  form  of  llio  name — was  also  a 
jjf^iniinG  liiruscaii  liuro.  and,  as  such,  the  |iupuliir  cponynu!  of  ihu 
race,  is  evinced  by  ibc  circumstance  of  bis  appearing  every  where 
111  the  native  ttBditiun  as  llie  labuluus  J'uunder  or  extender  of 
Iheir  power  ami  inslitulions.* 

Still  less  weijibt  can  attach  to  Dtonysius'  statement  lliat  in 
Isn^liiafCe  and  timmicrs  ihi;  Ivtruar-nns  (JifVRrcil  friini  the  Lydians. 
The  Lvdinii  lan^ua^p  of  liis  dnv,  even  assuming  a  distinct  dialect  to 
hare  then  Ix-fii  rxlanl  under  ihat  name,  would  be  ni)  crileriuii  I'ur 
that  of  ibe  parlicuUr  one  ol  the  several  tribes  rormerly  cumprc- 
Lended  in  ibe  Lydian  empire  which  Tyrrhcnua  led  to  Italy.  As 
rej^ards  the  ancient  Lydian  manners,  it  is  on  record  that  Cyrus  took 
even  extraordinary  means  to  eradicate  them,  and  the  subsccjuent 
entire  H el IcnizaUon  of  the  provinee  would  iii  any  rase  have  tended 
tu  that  cflect;  yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  we  sliall  see,  mcutiujis 
several  remnrknblc  coincidences  between  the  babils  of  the  old 
Ly^ians  and  the  Etruscans ;  and  had  he  collated  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  two  countries  with  any  care,  others  would  not 
liAvc  failed  to  present  themselves, 

Nicbuhr  denies,  iu  his  uxual  dogmatical  way,  thni  the  Etruscans 
Ihcniselves  either  knew  or  acquiesced  in  tlie  Lydian  ira^iition  of 
llieir  oriffin.f  The  opposite  conclusion  i»  warranted  not  (miy  by 
ihc  silence  oi  nil  their  historians,  native  oi-  fordj^n,  as  to  any 
doubt  or  denial  of  it  on  their  part;  but,  as  the  more  accurate 
Tbterscb  oliserves,  Uv  their  direct  testimony  tn  tlic  contrary  (pp. 
4-i8,  429)  :— 

*  That  ilic  traditinn  ofn  colonial  cnnnoxion  between  the  Lj'diatis  and 
HetrurmiiE,  through  the  eeulement  of  a  Lydian  cchluny  in  I  rnly,  was  nut 
ouly  uitiversuliy  received  (with  the  BJiigle  escc|itioti  of  Uiuuygius*  ill- 
grounded  upjiosilbu),  but  that  it  was  eupiiurud  by  the  uiutuuk  iicknuw- 
ledgiueiil  tit  the  twu  rucce,  is  evinced  liy  Uic  [lussage  of  Tncitus  (Any. 
IT.  56),  wherciu  tliu  dci)iiiii^a  fruin  Suriiis,  iu  the  time  of  Tiberius,  are 
mentioned  as  leciiing  before  the  Koiitau  tciiute  n  decree  of  the  Httru- 
rians,  characterising  the  two  imtimiB  as  biii^inen.  ...  It  seems  evident 
that  this  decree  must  date  friini  the  period  of  Ileimrian  iiidepenticncc, 
M  alluding  to  pultticid  ri-lutiuiiu  betwcL-n  iht  two  states,  which  it  wns  (he 
object  "f  BUch  document!  io  ccintmi,  but  which  were  obviously  inconi- 

*  Mailer,  IiiItihI.  c  ii.  }  I  Mu.  Mn.  i\tay,  [j.  63  m-<i.  TiuiiiAtc  AnU  Tacfinatc  in 
llicBugul>iin  lulflr*  I'lrh,  6tli,  ith)  mAy  bo  Dio  t'mtiriMi  rurtni  uf  Tynliriimn  oiiil 
TjMMittiij  Tiuk^  orTunAc,  in  tlie  Mime  test*,  wutild  »«cta  to  r«|iraMnl  Tutcni,  or 
KtrtMViis. 

t  H«  fiiilticr  (UKrt*,  p.  42,  cnt  lU  aiilhuitf.v  uf  l>i(>ii.  Ilnl.,  that  llicir  oww  tr«lilinn« 
rvpmnjIeJ  llipm  m  ul  iiidifi-niitu  Ililiiii  ffuptp.  Wc  oui  (liiii  m'  nK^ti  stalemmt  in 
lhat  auihuf.  ■'  i.  ..-    i .. 
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pntible  with  soy  period  mibsequent  to  the  Roman  cooquest,  when  Hfr 
UuriB  dicappeans  ftom  the  sUge  of  independent  political  nccioii.* 

With  bmtcr  rcaatm  niijjht  the  entire  Bilfoce  of  all  autboriliw. 
as  to  any  knowletljrp  or  suspicion  of  Khtrtian  descRnl,  citlier 
among  the  Etruscans  themselves  or  elsewhere,  l>t  urjfwi  bs  eon- 
elusive  a]i:ainst  this  otherwise  most  platisible  part  of  Niebuhr's 
theory.  Nothing  cerlatnly(xiuld  seem  more  improbable  than  that  « 
among  a  nation  of  mountaineers,  descendittg  and  settling  as  cod-  ■ 
querors  in  the  nei^bouring  plains,  all  memory  of  their  primitive 
seats,  all  filial  regard  for  the  parent  tribe,  should  have  become 
extinct,  under  circumstances  every  way  so  favourable  fur  its  main- 
lenuice.  This  would  be  indeed  the  more  unaccountable  in  ihe 
case  of  80  piurcrbialty  soperstilious  a  peojile.  and  one  whose 
superstitions  are  si*  {^aphically  described  by  Nicbuhr  bimself  as 
ritally  interwoven  with  a  complicated  system  of  chronology,  baswl 
on  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  fatality,  both  in  national  and  physical 
vicissitude.  Tlic  argument  tlerive<i  from  the  Etruscan  communi- 
ties in  the  RhaMian  Alps  in  Livy's  time,  the  only  teal  basis  of  this 
whole  train  of  hypothesis,  con  have  little  weight  wilb  those  who  _ 
reflect  how  natural  it  would  be  for  a  powerful  Etruscan  dynasty  ■ 
in  Lombardy  to  extend  its  settlements  into  the  conliguous  fertile 
valleys.  Further,  Niebuhr  admits,  they  never  spread  ;  and  how 
easy  to  maintain  them,  by  aid  of  the  Eurroundi.ng  fastnesses,  even 
when  driven  by  barbarian  ci»nqm^rors  from  the  plain  ! 

While  the  primitive  population  of  Asia  Minor,  like  that  of 
Italy,  comprised  races  of  various,  and  probably,  tn  some  instances. 
radically  distinct  origin  and  language,  the  effect  of  a  common  soil 
and  climate,  of  neighbourhowl  and  commercial  intercourse,  and 
the  exposure  to  the  same  class  of  exteriiial  influences,  seems  to 
have  spread,  in  each  case  respectively,  certain  pervading  leatures 
of  rcscuiblance  in  character,  religion,  and  miscellaneous  customs. 
This  community  of  character,  as  regards  the  tribes  of  the  Asiatic  ■ 
peninsula,  is  reflected  lu  the  Greek  tradition  that  Lydus,  Carus,  ^ 
and  Mysus  were  brothers — doubtless  a  mere  figurative  legend, 
since  the  native  acominls  seem  hardly  to  have  acknowledged  any 
such  common  pareiitagc.  The  same  rule  extends  to  the  Phry- 
gians and  Lycians,  also  frequently  blended  or  confounded  by  our 
authorities  as  one  race  with  their  neighbours.  The  Lycio- Etruscan 
tradition  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  taken  in  the  spirit  rather  than 
by  the  letter,  may  be  understood  simply  as  implying  that  the 
Kiritscaiis  were  a  colony  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  ^^ean, 
'I'he  ascendancy  of  the  Lydiau  dynasty  iu  Asia  Minor,  with  its 
empire  (real  or  fabulous)  of  the  sea  during  its  flourishing  ages, 
would  naturally  iinj>art  to  any  such  Lnuliciuu  a  Lydian  form.  In 
any  attempt,  therefore,  to  illuslnitc  Etruscan  origin  or  manners 
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from  Asiatic  sources,  uur  appeals  may  safely  be  extended  lo  llie 
neigblxnirinir,  whrtlu^r  kimlretl  or  metoW  cmmcrteU  niccs. 

'I'licsc  cuininun  foaEurcs  of  Lydo-Asialic  cbaructfr  mav  be  de> 
fincil  as  ;i  iQctiium  beLwccn  tliu  Hellenic  and  tbe  puiely  AsJAttc, 
or  Oriental  in  ibe  wider  si;tisc ;  and  such  acc«rdiiigly  are  ibe 
peridinriiics  wbicb  dislin^uish  ihe  Etruscani  from  tbcir  Italian 
ueigbbuurs,  wbum  in  many  oiker  rcspcds,  frum  causes  abure 
noticed,  tbey  closely  resemble.  Tbe  spirit  of  tbcir  gloomy  bujwt- 
itition  is  decidedly  Oriental,  especially  of  tbeir  inyslical  astrolc^, 
tbeir  irycles  ul  tbe  sun  anil  mixm  ruf^ulatini;  ibc  vicissiLudes  of 
personal  or  national  dctsliny — cbima^ras  poruliar  to  the  I"*ast,  and 
foreign  to  ibe  norlbern  mylbolo^y.  Tbe  practice  of  entuiubijig 
the  dead  in  full  armour,  anil  surrounded  by  nutitary  accoutre- 
ments, was  common  to  the  ICtruscans  with  tbe  Carians,  wbote 
bodies,  in  the  lustration  of  Delos  (Tbucyd,  i.  8),  were  recognised 
by  ibat  peculiarity  from  those  of  tbe  Greeks.  Tlio  custom 
of  tracin);  penealo^ios  by  the  mothers'  side  was  obscrvpcl  by 
HcroOolUE*  05  a  singularity  of  tbe  Lycians  in  bis  lime  ;  and  that 
it  prcvailpd  among  them  in  tbe  nge  of  Homer  appears  from  bis 
pedigree  of  Glaucus  and  Sarpcdon.  In  the  Etruscan  sepulchral 
inscriptions  it  is  very  palpable,  the  conjectural  evidence  of  such 
as  are  written  in  the  native  dialect  beitije;'  nmlirmuil  by  others  of 
later  date  in  Latin.  'The  Axiatic  hix^ury  of  tbe  Ktruscaiis,  dis- 
played in  their  gorgeous  carpets,  massive  plate,  and  crowds  of 
beautiful  and  richly-drrssed  allendanls.'  has  been  ptiintedly  no- 
ticed by  the  most  zealous  opponent  of  llieir  Asiatic  origin. f 
Tbcopumpus  describes  tbcir  domestic  habits  as  closely  similar  in 
this  and  other  respects  to  tliose  of  tbe  Lydian3.|  'J'be  correspond* 
eace  was  equally  observable  in  tbeir  regal  state,  so  diQerent  fioiu 
what  might  be  expetcled  in  a  primitive  Al]>inc  or  Italic  people  : 
— '  Tbe  ensigns  of  office  by  which  tbeir  kings  were  distin- 
guished,' says  tbe  same  Dionysius  who  would  disprove  tbeir 
Lydian  origin  by  a  total  disparity  of  manners.  '  were  a  crown  uf 
Kold  and  throne  of  irory,  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  a  vest 
of  purple  inlaid  with  gold,  and  a  robe  ol  variegated  purple, 
similar  to  thai  nhicb  the  kings  of  Lydia  ami  l''ersia  wore,'^  liy 
other  authorities  the  ordinary  Kinwco-Itoman  toga  is  trat^d  lo 
Lydia.  l(  'I'o  this  may  be  added  tbe  want  ol  an  o  vomcL  lu  ibeir 
alphabet,  u  supplying  the  place  of  both;  and  their  pertinacious 
adherence  to  the  practice  of  omitting  the  sIhiti  vowels  in  writing, 
of  using  single  consonants  where  double  were  required,  and  of 
writing  from  right  to  left — '  usages  common  (another  remark  of 
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N!cbulir)  lo  all  llic  A rainnic  systems  of  writin^r^'*  A  coltution 
of  Ibc  btruscin  iascriptions  with  those  \alp\y  iliscovered  by  our 
travrllcrs  in  Asia  Minor,  Imsalsn  led  intellivfini  living  pliilologerg 
to  the  cf>nviclioii  that  the  Klruscan  nlplutbet  must  have  been  im- 
parled from  that  re^j'ion  into  \x»\y  at  a  very  nimute  period, 
without  the  inirrvention  of  any  Greek  medium  ;f  and  in  the 
larae  quarter  muitt  uf  the  Ktrutcaii  characters  not  cuiiiaincd  in 
ihe  Greek  alphabet  have  been  idenlilicd,  npparently  on  satis- 
factory evidence,  in  those  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  two  races,  our  ipiorance  of  the 
primitive  Lydo-Asiatic  I'nntheou  deprives  us  of  anv  more  ex- 
tendw!  rield  of  i1luslralii>ii.  Several  inarkrd  features  of  corre- 
sjwndence  have  however  bccu  |niinicd  uul  both  by  Thiersch  and 
'Miiller,  Lhclatlcruf  whom,  under  the  influence  uf  his  own  system, 
refers  them  to  Pcliisfci-Tjrrhpnian  rather  than  native  Lydisn 
sources.  The  curiuus  atttLhule  of  palmness  uf  tiie  flute,  the 
trumpet,  and  other  wind  instruuicnta,  with  which  the  Ktruscan 
Miuer^a  was  itivcsled,  i»  traced  by  him  to  a  rUryf^ian  fountain- 
head.  The  Ly<M:ttn,  ur  Lycian  Apollo,  niso  nppt^ars  in  the 
Ktruscan  varieties  of  this  deity's  character — in  the  same  form  and 
with  the  same  distinctive  emblems  as  in  the  land  of  bis  fabulous 
nativity — a  beautiful  y"uth  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and 
attended  by  wi»lvea.  The  '  Erylhrtr-iin'  sibyl,  by  whose  orders 
the  worship  of  Cybele,  the  popular  Ljxlinn  deity,  was  first  im- 
nortcd  into  Italy  from  the  Lyclian  coast,  rrpresenls  (hiublless,  as 
rhicrach  oliservcs,  a  Lydian  rather  thait  an  Ionian  asency. 
Another  point  of  correspondence  appears  to  betray  itself  in  tbe 
I^nisicrnium  or  Kirusa>- Roman  banquet  of  the  gixls,  where 
cuuclies  were  laid  out  to  figure  their  presence  and  propiliato  thoir 
favour,  llerodotus  describes  Cra*suB  as  Hacrificin^  pit  and  {dated 
couches  to  nppoiiae  thedcitv.J  The  custwni  of  recliiiini;  at  meals 
is  iuelf  purely  Asiatic ;  and  by  rcfcrcucc  to  ibis  ancient  rile,  and 
lr>  other  monumental  evidence,  must  have  prevailed  in  Etruria 
from  remote  aittiqiiily,  probably  before  its  inlrodui^lion  into  Greece. 
But  the  most  striking  point  jicrbaps  of  religious  correspondence 
is  the  existence  and  prominimre  of  the  Clumiera  in  the  figurative 
or  mvstical  pautheHn  of  Klruriti — ntid  of  Elruria  alciiie  among  the 
wcslfrii  uaiioiis  — in  common  with  the  region  uf  Asia  Minor  where 
thai  Mugular  caprice  uf  myiho1o<!ricai  fancy  had  its  origin. § 

By  far  the  most  important  evidence,  however,  is  that  derived 
from  a  rompari»i>n  of  ihi;  liepulchraj  inonuincius  of  the  two  races, 
partly  as  doscribwl  by  the  ancients,  partly  as  exemplified  in  the 
eiislin;; remains.     It  is  to  lliis  ]>oiiil  that  TUiersch's  Essay  is  more 

*  Nirhiiiir,  p.  III.  t  $liarp<-',  Aiiprncl.  Va  Fellowi**  I.fcia.  y.  412  teq. 
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imnKHlinlely  dircci^d  ;  ami  bii  ingpnlons  ftprculntionson  llifl  more 
tiniiu%l  ilala  nt  Iiis  Oi$]>(>«al  biivc  hi-cn  »trikiiiglv  cniifiniietl  bjr 
siilncquent  (liGtvrvviifs.  Such  moniiiiienis  poBsciss  aino-ftiltl  value 
ns  illuttraliv^nf  lh(?  origin  of  nationi,  from  boln^  bt>th.as  a  general 
rule,  iliv  inosl  mast>ive  ami  linrable  of  all,  siiU  l'ro)ii  rvllectiug,  in 
llieir  primivivc  unalloyed  form,  tlie  cljamcterislJc  peculiarities  of 
nklivc  nrt.  Inferences  drawn  from  itie  broader  fcnlurei  of  sucb 
irorlis  would  be  iiKlet-d  tifieii  fallacious,  Inasmuch  u  the  sninc  or 
simitar  expedients  will  here,  as  in  olher  cases,  nalurnllr  su^rffesl 
tbeinselves.  under  similar  circumsiancfs,  fur  atlainiiip  the  same 
(ibjcci.  Hence  (be  siiirie  elenieniarv  l>pc — ihv  tumulus,  for  ex- 
ample, or  ihe  pyramid — is  frequently  found  common  to  racei 
between  whose  schools  of  art  no  immediate  connexion  can  reason- 
ably bu  imnjiincd.  Tlie  more  conclusive  is  tlie  argument  from 
such  peculiarities  of  detail  as  could  liardly  by  any  possibility  be 
expected  to  occur  simultaneously  in  different  quarters;  and  such 
nre  the  features  of  currespoudcncc  between  tlie  Lydian  and 
Etruscan  tombs. 

The  most  reiiiarkablt!  munumcut  of  Lydia,  Herodotus  informs 
tis.  was  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  father  of  ('recsus.  It  was  a  mound 
or  tumulus  of  carlb,  raised  upon  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  anil  sur- 
mounted by  Jive  ptframidal  columns  or  cones,  'i'be  text  of  the 
hislorinn,  as  'I'biersrh  remarks,  leaves  it  somewhat  ilonbtfiil 
whether  the  crepis,  or  solid  masonry,  was  a  mere  substruction,  or 
was  carried  up  through  ihc  mound  of  earth  ai  a  basement  for  the 
columns. 

The  most  rematkablc  monument  of  Ktruria  was  the  tomb  of 
Porsena  at  Clusiuin.  lis  remains,  as  still  extant  in  Varro's  time, 
are  desrribe<l  by  him  as  exhiiiiting  a  massive  stone  biisemrnl.  on 
the  summit  of  which  were^'i»e  j'^/ramidal  coftimns  or  coties.  The 
Ktruscnn  tradition  assigned  various  other  man'ellous  auperaddi- 
tions;  but  ibc  above,  as  Thiersch  remarks,  was  all  that  Van-o 
saw.  and,  consequently,  all  that  wo  have  any  valid  authority  to 
suppose  ever  cxisKmI. 

A  tbit'd  m<inument,  ofierinff  the  same  peculiarity  of  a  basement 
supporting  Jict;  ptirtimulol  columns,  is  Ihat  still  extant  on  the 
Via  Appia,  between  Albano  and  La  Uiiria,  viilfraily  known  as 
the  sepulchre  of  the  llnralii  and  Curiatii.  Nibby,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  five  cones,  conjectures  it  to  have  been  that  of  Aruns. 
son  of  Porscnfi,  who  wa.t  slain  in  his  father's  assault  on  the  town 
of  Aritia.  Thiersch,  and  .lU  other  leaftin^  .lulliorities,  agree  with 
bim  in  so  fur  as  to  class  it  either  as  an  ancient  Ktrurian  structure, 
or  (wbich  is  more  probable)  a  later  imitation  of  that  peculiar 
model  of  sepulchral  arrhilecture. 

Another 
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Anolber  buililing  of  similar  form  but  larper  size  is  deacnbcd 
hy  Qualremere  *lc  Quiiicy  as  extant  in  Sardinia — a  solid  sub- 
■Iruction,  wilb  Jive  cvnes  un  the  summil,*  That  Sardinia  was  a 
coli>ny  or  dependency  uf  Etruriu  durinj;  its  flourishinf:  ages  wc 
learn  ujHin  other  authority,  the  accuracy  of  wLith,  if  open  to 
doubt,  this  monuiueiit  wuuld  jio  far  to  confirm. 

But  the  cluacst  parallel  to  the  old  Lj-dian  model  is  that  offered 
by  ibe  sepulchral  tuinuU  called  Cucumelle,  spread  in  large  num- 
bers, and  under  cunsidcrablu  variety  uf  form  and  structure,  over 
the  deserted  plainsof  the  Human  Marcmma.  once  the  ccmclcries 
of  the  Ktruscati  cities  ni  Vcdci  and  Tarijuinii.  The  true  nature 
of  these  monuments  lius  only  been  .iscertaiiii^d  by  the  uxc^vatioiu 
of  the  last  ittclvc  or  fifteen  y<^ar5.  Their  chief  feature  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  ordinary  barrow  is  the  crepis,  or  solid  stone  masonry, 
which  prcseuls.  In  dittcrvut  instanc<^B,  examples  ul'  ibe  tno  modus 
of  structure  to  which  Thiersch  supp<i3cs  Herodotus  may  refer  in 
his  dcscrijtlion  of  the  tomb  of  Alyaltes.  7'he  plan  of  the  '  great 
Cucumella  '  of  Volci,  acainlinf;  lo  the  reports  of  the  French  and 
German  architects  by  whom  it  was  exnminrd,  corrcftpoiids,  as 
those  gentlemen  remark,  so  cluse!^  with  that  of  the  Lydiau  tomb, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  notion  that  it  must  have  been  erected 
upon  the  same  original  model  ;f  and  such,  we  may  add,  was  the 
impression  produced  on  our  own  mind  by  a  personal  iiispeclioa 
some  years  ago,  It  consists  of  a  solid  stone  basement  seventy  or 
eighty  y^rds  in  diameter,  supporting  a  luuiulus  feurinounled  by 
pyramidal  cwtes,  fragments  of  which  are  still  strewed  over  the 
aides  of  the  mouml.  The  originitl  number  of  these  cones,  even 
in  the  present  dilapidntcd  stale  of  the  monunietit,  has  been 
recognised  by  the  intelligent  observers  above  quoted  to  be  ^ce. 
standing  on.  the  summit  of  an  equal  number  of  massive  towers 
carried  up  ivom  the  foundation  thiough  tie  ceulrc  of  the  tumulus, 
and  in  the  lower  recesses  of  which  were  the  sepulchral  chambers. 
Within  and  around  this,  and  other  neighbouring  tuomli,  were 
found  various  pieces  of  sculpture,  representing  human  figure*, 
lions,  griffins,  harpies,  lSlc.  in  a  grotesque  archaic  style,  which, 
we  agree  with  the  judicious  authority  already  cilctl,  will  lie  recog- 
nised by  all  who  are  not  under  the  sway  of  the  jxipulor  t.)gyptian 
prejudice  ns  exhibiting  an  independent  national  type  of  art. 
Several  of  these  imaginary  animals  miiy  be  recognised  among  the 
figures  on  the  Lycian  monuments  lately  discovered  and  described 
by  our  distinguished  countryman  Sir  Charles  FcUows. 

That  the  tombs  of  tlie  two  most  ]H>werful  raonarcbs  of  Lydia 

•  Ap,  TliipMch.  p.  4J3(rq. 
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and  KtruriA  respectively  should  hnlh  be  markeil  hy  thr  snmc 
curious  pertiliarilv,  of Jitrcojiit'til pillars  on  a  massim  suhttrtiction, 
could  hardly  be  ihe  result  of  chance.  Or  even,  were  we  to  »up- 
wsac  that  IWsena  borrowed  his  idea  immcdiaicly  frnm  Alyattes, 
It  vould  .it  least  ^o  iux  lo  prove  an  admission  hy  himself  and 
his  penplfi  of  their  Lvdian  cousinship.  As  this  peculiarity  is 
limire<1,  in  so  far  as  existing^  remains  admit  of  our  judjjitig.  either 
to  known  royal  sepulchres,  or  to  such  unidentified  monunicnls  as, 
from  their  superior  graniieur.  inny  he  conjectured  nt  least  tn  have 
been  so,  it  nalurally  snpgfsU  itself  that  ihe  five  rones  mny  hare 
been  a  t^-pe  of  rojal  dignity;  possibly  derived  from  some  onia- 
ment  of  the  crown  or  dindem.  ccimnmn.  as  mny  be  implied  from 
the  text  of  Dionysius  already  cited,  to  the  I.ydinn  with  the 
Etruscan  monarch.  A  bead-dress  similarly  decorated  is,  la  fact, 
occasionally  obscn'ablc  on  the  Kiruscan  monuments. 

ny  reference,  thercfnre,  lo  their  own  tidmission,  the  all  but 
unanimous  testiimtny  of  antiquity,  and  the  evidence  of  their 
national  monuments — the  only  safe  criteria  for  our  guidance  in 
any  such  case — the  Etruscans  would  appear  to  have  been  emi- 
grants from  the  western  shore  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  at  ■ 
period  when  the  arts  of  civilized  life  had  already  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  elementary  advancement ;  and  their  subaerpieat  progress 
and  improvement  in  those  arts  to  have  been  carried  on,  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  their  Italo-Grecian  neighbours  and  subjects, 
partly  of  the  foreign  models  which  their  extended  commerce 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  atit'niion  uf  the  British  public  has  already  been  directed 
on  high  authority  to  the  correspondence  between  certain  of  the 
works  of  art  recently  brought  to  light  under  English  auspices  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  those  of  Etruria.*  Several  of  the  Lydian  plains 
and  valleys  are  described  by  travellers  as  covered,  like  those  of 
the  Roman  Maromma.  with  tumuli  similar  lo  the  Cucumdle  of 
Volci  and  Cornelo.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped  thai  the  same  British 
enterprise,  which  has  lately  drawn  aside  the  veil  from  so  many  of 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  Lycian  arclimohifry.  will  (Town  the  work 
which  Dcmpsler  began,  by  rendering  a  like  sendee  lo  the  monu- 
mental remains  of  Lydia. 

*  Hi.  W.  R.  Hunilton,  Ropoit  ta  B.  S.  X»,  1813.    S«c  Lit.  Gas.,  Aug,  13^  1H49. 
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Art.  IV. — LhfS  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  wfto  Jiournlted 
in  tfte  time  of  George  III.  By  Henry,  Lord  Broughatn, 
F.R.S.,  Member  of  llic  NaiJimal  Insiilutc  (if  France  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Naples,     fivo.  London,  1845. 

T  ORO  Broughnni  has  nowgivrn  us  ihrec  go4)dly  volumes  upon 
■^-^  slalesmen  and  lawyer*  duiiiig:  lh«  linip  of  Geyrgf  III.;  and 
lliis  is  the  lirst  volume  of  what  wti  hojie  will  prove  at  least  as  Inr^e 
a  series  devoted  to  the  lUcrary  and  scientific  ornamcnU  of  iLe 
ftame  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  man  lias  gone  beyond  Lord  Brongliam 
in  the  |)niient  finish  of  pnrliculur  passnges  of  his  speeches  ;  tic  has 
himself  recorded  that  the  ultitricile  (leioration  on  Queen  Caroline's 
case  was  written  ten  times  over  betore  he  thought  it  worthy  of  the 
occasion ;  and  we  have  hoard  from  his  lips  within  these  last  few 
years  several  ouIpouringB  on  the  Whigs,  which  no  duubl  had  been 
concocted  with  equal  and  more  delightful  elaboraliim.  But  with 
rare  evccpiions  we  cannot  believe  that  he  spends  much  time  on 
the  detail  of  any  of  his  productions;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  his 
oral  eloquence  would  be  more  effeciive  than  it  is.  if  he  took  more 
pains  in  immediate  preparation: — the  preparation  of  lifelong 
study  ig  a  far  better  and  here  a  quite  sufficient  ibin^.  But  it 
is  somewhat  different  in  the  case  of  compositions  avowedly  and 
exclusively  for  the  press.  In  these,  we  think,  the  jmbtic  might 
reasonably  ex[>ecl  mure  of  care  and  deliberation  than  can  usually 
be  recognised  in  the  authorship  of  Lord  Brougham.  Nothing 
like  imbecility  need  be  feared — but  when  there  is  such  obvious 
fttrength,  it  is  a  pity  that  there  shojid  often  be  as  obvious  rash- 
ness. Does  he,  after  all,  write  in  general,  or  content  himself  with 
dictating? 

The  present  volume  conlnins  Lives  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau. 
Hume,  Roberts<m,  Black,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Watt,  Simson» 
Davy  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  ibe  sagacity  and  rat^e 
of  information  displayed  in  describing  so  many  cktraordinary 
men,  whose  characters  and  fortunes,  gifts,  attainments,  pursuits, 
and  performances  offer  such  varioly.  The  biographer  seems  to 
feel  equally  at  home  with  ]>oelry,  history,  mathematics,  chenustryj 
and  as  respects  the  personal  features  of  the  heroes,  there  arc  seve* 
ral  articles  throughout  which  one  hardly  ever  loses  the  agreeable 
feeling  that  what  his  Lordship  supplies  is  the  truit  of  ripe  thought 
and  reflection,  not  merely  a  very  clever  man's  hasty  deductions 
from  materinls  collected  for  the  nonce.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  hrjw- 
ever,  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  all  of  Ibem ;  and  that  the  most 
signal  exception  occurs,  according  to  our  judgment,  in  the  life  of 
by  much  the  most  brilliant  and  iofluenlial   personage  included  in 
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the  book — ^Voltaire.  As  to  Voltaire's  works,  considered  merely 
in  a  literary  pmnt  of  view — in  reference  to  their  intellectual  and 
artisticel  merits — we  have  little  complaint  to  make.  We  may 
difier  from  Lord  Brougham's  opinion  as  to  this  or  that  particular 
piece>  or  even  as  to  some  whole  classes  of  his  prose  or  verse ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  here  we  have  genuine  criticism,  the 
result  of  long  familiarity — criticism  conveyed  and  above  all  con- 
densed in  a  style  which  no  cramming,  no  reading  up,  will  ever 
enable  a  Voltaire  himself  to  rival.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  Lord 
Brougham's  study  of  the  man  has  been  comparatively  uiperficial ; 
that  in  drawing  the  diaracter  he  has  overlooked  even  well-known 
facts,  uid  n^lected  frequently  to  apply  serious  thought  to  the  facts 
which  he  mentions. 

This  is  the  more  strange,  because  he  sets  out  with  a  sevore 
censure  of  the  superficiality  of  all  preceding  lives  of  Voltaire. 
He  say*  most  truly  that  not  one  of  the  French  biographers  appears 
even  to  have  thought  of  examining  thoroughly  the  twenty  volumes 
of  his  own  correspondence.  We  expected  copious  evidence  <^ 
Lord  Brougham's  having  done  what  his  predecessors  thus  neg- 
lected ;  and  it  was  equally  natural  to  suppose  that  he  must  have 
sifted  the  numerous  memoirs  and  epistolary  collections  connected 
with  the  nuoes  of  VoJtsire's  associates  or  opponents,  which  have- 
issued  irim  the  press  since  Voltaire's  own  letters  were  first  in- 
doded  in  a  general  edition  of  his  works.  In  the  essay  before  us 
we  £nd  slender  proof  of  this  sort  of  preparation.  We  believe  it 
gives  ndy  one  circumstance  of  the  slightest  moment  as  to  Vol- 
taire's personal  history,  which  was  not  given  in  Condorcet's 
meagre  life  of  the  *  Patriarch.'  Very  many  incidents  and  trans- 
actiom,  brought  to  light  and  clearly  established  and  explained 
by  works  published  nnce  that  date,  and  which  'are  of  the  first 
importance  to  a  right  understanding  of  Voltaire's  career  and 
character,  seem  wholly  to  have  escaped  the  new  biographer's  cog- 
nizaiM:e.  There  is  not  a  single  line  from  which  it  need  be  in- 
ferred that  Lord  Brougham  ever  read  even  Grimm.  If  ever  he 
read  Madame  de  Grafigny,  be  had  utterly  foigotten  her  book 
beftM^  he  thought  of  writing  his  own.  The  reference  to  it  in  his 
Appendix  seems  indeed  to  imply  this  very  distinctly.  However 
his  X^irdship  may  be  justified  in  despising  tbe  character  of  Long- 
champs,  even  that  evidence  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over 
as  if  it  had  no  existence.  No  dispassionate  person  can  believe  it 
to  be  a  mere  tissue  of  malicious  inventions.  In  many  important 
jMrticulars  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  standing  alone. 

It  will  be  anticipated,  of  a>urse,  that  as  Lord  Brougham 
has  chiefly  relied  on  Condorcet,  his  Life  also  is  an  apology  for 
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Voltaire.  It  is  so;  but  we  are  very  far  trnm  insinuating  that 
Lord  Broug'hniri  inilicales  any  sympathy  with  the  anli-ChristiaD 
opinions  prnjertr<l  in  cvorj-  pago  by  his  shaUnw  anil  coxcombical 
pTCl)(^c(^sso^.  Lord  nn>ii^liaitt,in  this  as  in  all  hi*  writings,  avows 
himself  a  Christian :  he  deplores  what  Cundorcct  makes  the  chief 
ihemeof  his  eulogy — but,  confliemninrr  infidelity,  hetug'gests  some 
tlran^e  enough  apologies  for  the  arch-infidcl. 

Mn  first  of  all  says  that  an  unfair  prejudice  has  been  raised 
by  th<^  rliars;e  of  blatphemy  constanlly  brought  against  Voltaire. 
'  Blasphemy,'  says  hui  Lordship,  '  im])Uv6  beltcl.'  V'oltairc  be- 
lieved in  the  Deity  of  natural  religion,  and  of  that  Deity  he 
never  wrote  irreverently.  Not  believing  in  any  revealed  reli- 
gion, be  is  unjustly  reproached  with  blasphemy  for  having  devoted 
his  talents  to  overthrow  the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  which 
was  ill  his  eyes  no  nmrtr  than  tliv  mf»t  recent  and  triumphant 
ol  a  long  series  of  fraudulent  fictions — all  alike  devised  by  priestly 
impostors  for  tyrannical  purposes — to  profess  belief  in  any  one  of 
which  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  clear  proof  of  either  imbe* 
cility  or  hypocrisy.  Such  is  the  substance  of  his  Lordship's 
exonlium. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  there  ever  was  an  Atheist — in  the 
-brnndcst  sense  of  that  term — a  rational  being,  wlio  seriously  and 
fixedly  believe*!  the  universe  to  be  the  result  i>f  chance ;  but  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  couple  of  sentences  from 
Condoroet's  summary,  and  asking  whether  Voltaire  was  not,  by 
hts  prime  eult^ist's  showing,  as  near  as  possible  what  mankind 
generally  understand  by  an  Atheist : — 

'  II  a  paru  constamment  [lertuaclef  de  rexiattrocc  d'un  Etre  supreme, 
sans  Hc  diseimulcr  la  force  dci  ubjecLions  qia'oii  uppoac  k  ccttc  opinion. 
II  croyait  vuir  datis  Ig  Ifnturt  vn  ordre  reguiier ;  inais  sanii  s'avcugler 
surdcs  irn'guliiht^  frapijonies  qu'il  ne  pouvait  exuliqiier.  II  t!tait  pcr- 
suadi!,  r|Uoiqu*il  fOt  encore  ^loigu^  ile  celte  cerliluue  devaiil  loqucltfl  le 
taisrut  touleu  les  diSicult*!*.  II  resta  dans  vne  incertitude  pretqua 
absolue  sur  la  spirituaiiie-~ct  m6me  sur  la  perjitanence  de  Vdmc  apreg 
U  corps ;  nisis  comine  il  croyail  cette  derniere  opinion  utile,  de  mimt 
que  celle  de  I'exixtnirf  df  J)iru^  il  a'cst  permis  rarement  de  niontiei  SCS 
doutes.' — Vie  de  Vollairr,-^.  179. 

Il  would,  we  apprelieml,  be  very  easy  In  bring  logethcr  very 
many  passages  in  which — even  taking  Lord  Brougham's  notion  of 
blasphemy  as  the  rule — Voltaire  blasphemes;  but  we  should  he 
torry  to  fill  even  a  page  in  such  a  manner  for  any  pur)>ose  what- 
ever. Mis  Lordship  proceeds  to  say  that,  dismissing  the  blackest 
charge,  Voltaire's  hosrility  to  Chrisiianily  itself  must  fully  esjKMe 
liim  to  our  condemnation,  unless  we  believe  that  he  bad  taken 
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due  and  fair  pains  to  examine  into  the  evidences  before  he  formed 
his  creed. 

'  No  man,*  lays  Lord  Brougham  (and  Ihii  is  no  ttea?  doctrine  with 
hint),  *  is  accouiicable  fur  the  uptniun  he  may  form,  lb«  conclusion  «t 
which  he  mny  airive,  provided  that  he  hne  titken  due  pains  lo  inform 
h\»  mind  and  tix  his  judgment ;  hut  for  ihe  conduct  of  W\»  undervtanding 
he  cErtaiiily  is  responsible.  He  does  more  than  err  if  he  ncgiigvnily 
proceeds  in  the  inquiry  ;  he  does  more  than  err  if  he  allawe  any  motive 
to  bWhv  hin  miiul  E>Bve  the  constant  and  eiiigle  defire  of  finding  the 
truth ;  he  does  more  than  err  if  he  suffers  the  least  inlhiiiicc  of  temper 
ur  of  weak  feeling  tn  warp  hia  jud(;menl ;  he  docs  mnre  than  etr  if  he 
listens  rather  to  ridicnle  thun  reaeim — unless  it  he  that  ridicule  which 
springs  from  the  cmiteniplutiuu  of  gtasa  and  mauircBl  absurdity,  and 
which  is  in  trutli  argument  and  uui  rihuldry. 

*  Now  by  these  plum  rules  we  trmis:  try  ^'oltuirc  ;  and  it  is  impOBstble 
to  deny  (hat  he  pueseEsed  such  siiFlicicut  infunnutiou,  and  applied  his 
mind  with  such  siiQicieiit  uuxicty  tu  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  gave  him 
■  right  tn  say  that  he  hod  fiiTmed  his  opinions,  huw  erroneuij*  soever 
they  might  lie,  after  inquiring,  and  not  lightly.  The  story  which  is 
related  of  the  mooter  in  the  Jeauils'  seminary  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where 
he  was  educated,  having  foretold  that  he  would  be  the  Coryphcus  of 
deists,  if  true,  only  proves  that  he  had  very  early  begun  to  think  fur 
himself.' — p.  5> 

Now  Voltaire  waa  a  mere  boy  when  he  left  this  Jesuits'  rollege. 
It  will  hardly  he  maintained  that  he  had  at  thai  period  taken 
the  'due  pains,'  and  possessed  hitnaelf  of  the  '  sufli>d>pnt  in< 
formation,'  that  Lord  Drou^ham  insists  upon;  hut  whether  the 
story  of  the  superior's  prophcM;y  be  or  be  not  true,  it  is  cerlnta 
that  in  the  enrlicst  of  Voltaire's  productions  we  find  his  infidelity 
exactly  the  same,  iu  kind  and  in  dc^iee,  that  it  appears  in  the 
latest  of  his  works.  The  Ejiisllc  to  Unutie  (Madame  Kupcl- 
mondcj.  which  is  among  llie  very  first,  is  ]K»inte<l  out  by  Con- 
dordel  for  our  special  admiration,  m  containing,  in  its  few  stanzas, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  dcN?lrine  of  Feniey  !  Wo  have  no 
wish  to  dwell  on  »  wonl,  hut  snrely  lx>rd  Rroiijyham  rmplovs  his 
words  with  less  than  '  sufficient  anxiety.'  He  does  not  believe 
any  more  than  ourselves  tliat  any  mnn,  especially  a  man  t>f  un- 
surpassed acuteness,  ran  inquire  diligently  '  with  the  single  desire 
of  finding  the  truth,*  and  yet,  in  the  upshot,  '  fix  his  judgiiieot' 
that  the  evidence-*  of  Christianity  are  a  heap  of  fnble-s  and  de- 
lusions, which  be  may  spend  his  life  in  deriding,  without  ex- 
posing himself  lo  any  minor  modification  even  of  the  charge  of 
blasphemy. 

Willi  llie  incimsistency  of  an  ndvorate  wlio  feels  that  be  lias  a 
bad  case  in  band,  Lonl  Brougliam  turns  to  a  bellei  argumctit. 
He  pleads  that  Christianity  was  placed  before  the  young  mind 
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of  hU  client  iw  inextricably  mtorwoven  witb  the  lying  Ieg;eru)s. 
the  corrupt  diirlrinp,  ihr  scandalous  history  <if  papal  Home; 
awent  lo  tlip  funrlamcntal  truths  And  to  the  supcr-impoied 
fictions  bciiii^  claimed  as  upon  ibe  same  autborilv ;  and  we  are 
Bdinonishcd  In  endenvimr  to  pinrn  otirsi-lvfs  in  Voltaire's  situation 
b<^rore  we  denounce  him  as  without  excuse.  Did  it  not  occur  lo 
Lord  Brougham  that  these  were  as  nearly  as  pissibte  the  nrruin- 
stftnrrs  under  wliirli  Chrisliatiity  wns  presented  to  those  who  were 
enabled  to '  sift  the  wheal  from  the  cbafT'  (as  he  himself  expresses 
il)  in  the  sixteenth  cenlurv^to  those  minds,  ail  edm-aled  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  llomish  system,  when  that  system  was  far 
more  powerful  than  in  the  days  of  Voltaire,  in  whose  case  the 
result  was  emancipation  fmm  Knme,  but  no  nmfounding  of  the 
ChrJ«ian  revclalidn  with  her  snper-addiiions?  We  are  very  far 
rrCHIl  denying  weight  to  Lord  Urou^bajn's  extenuating  suggestion 
— without  doubt  it  was  most  unfortuncite  that  a  mind  and  a 
Iciiipcr  such  as  Voltaire's  should  have  been  exposed  at  the  outset 
lo  the  influences  here  pointed  out — without  doubt,  of  all  popish 
eduealions,  bad  at  best,  the  worst  for  him  must  have  been  that  of  ■ 
a  Jesuit  ccdiege  ;  but  the  biographer,  in  our  opinion,  exaggerate*  I 
his  point.  It  appears  ti>  us  that  in  Voltaire's  revolt  agninst  the 
'system  of  his  college  the  grand  motive  was  prerisely  what  every 
rectiiisiiJeration  of  bis  story  has  mi<ro  and  more  irti pressed  on  us 
as  the  grand  motive  of  oil  bis  subsequent  doings  and  writings — 
namely,  the  gratification  of  a  vanitv  such  as  never  before  or  since 
Was  connected  with  an  intellect  of  the  like  grasp.  In  our  opinion 
thai  wonderfully  prec«icioua  creature  rebelled  against  the  religion 
of  his  tutors,  not  in  the  main  because  it  involved  the  errors  of 
poiwry,  but  becausp  il  was  taught  by  those  placed  in  autborily 
over  him.  It  would  probably  have  been  much  the  same,  whether 
be  bad  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  Salamanca,  or  Cairo^ 
or  Benares — of  Geneva,  of  Witlemberg.  or  of  Oxford. 

Tn  this  particular  direction,  however,  of  hi*  benrdless  prcsump- 
tinn,  as  well  as  in  others,  be  ba^l  supporters,  whf>5e  interference 
(though  scarcely  alluded  to  by  I^ird  liioughaui)  dcBcrves  some 
thniight.  When  a  mere  child  he  first  got  by  heart  the  gems  of 
the  MiA'sade.  and  then  indited  irreverent  rhymes  of  his  own,  f<»r 
the  express  puqHise  of  annoying  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a 
youth  of  pious  disposition,  and  afterwards  declared  himself  an 
adherent  of  the  Jansenists.  The  father,  a  decent  old  notary, 
sided  with  the  elder  son;  hut  the  younger  found  countcniuice — 
probably  in  hia  mother — rerlainly  in  his  godfather,  one  of  those 
many  priests  who  fjgurwl  in  the  gay  society  of  Paris  as  avowed 
freethinkers  and  freclivcrs — the  clever  and  prnfligaio  Ahlw  do 
Cbiteauneuf,  the  worthy  confessor  of  Ninon  de  I'Knclos.     This 
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reverend  joker  of  joke*  may  rery  probably  have  clone  (or  hit 
godson's  boyish  blasphemies  what  the  godson  did  in  the  sequel  for 
tliose  of  ihe  King  of  Prussia — at  all  events,  ho  carried  (he  boy 
(^Atm.  J^tat,  13)  and  the  bullads  to  Ninon,  wb»  w.-is  enclianted 
with  both :  and  thenroforib  ihc  young  prodigy's  holidays  were 
spt^nt  nol  to  oflcii  al  boinc  as  in  ibe  brilliant  boudoirs  wbert;  a 
dynasty  of  Ninons  preduniinQU-d  over  a  hierarchy  of  CliSieau- 
neufs.  Voltaire  ibu«,  at  the  vcrj'  opening,  had  the  opportunity 
of  forming  a  set  of  acquaintance  totally  unlike  what  his  birth 
etitiiJcd  him  to ;  he  became  the  ch<iscn  companion,  by  and  by. 
of  some  of  the  most  promin<^t  among  the  young  nobility-  The 
society  he  thus  slarled  in  was  opposed  bitterly  to  the  courl- 
syslcDi  of  Limis  XlV.'a  ohi  age — and  every  month  endeared 
more  and  more  among  them  the  sparkling  genius,  who  hardly 
needed  their  encouragement  to  lU'velupc  an  audacity  matchless 
as  bis  wit,  in  libels  ami  pnsrjuinadcs  all  tending  to  cover  with 
ridicule  the  religion  of  the  great  enemy  "f  all  ihc  Ch&trnuneufs, 
the  I'ere  la  Chaise,  and  the  quondam  friend  of  Ninon,  Madame 
dc  Mainlenon.* 

We  think  the  original  direction  of  his  wil  is  pretty  dearly 
accounted  for;  ami  also  the  scorn  with  which,  on  quit  ling  the 
JcsuitSj  he  trraled  his  falher's  desire  that  be  shnuttl  turn  him- 
self to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  with  a  v'lcvt  to  a  plare  in 
the  magistracy.  Mis  vanity  hail  already  soared  far  alwve  such 
»-iews  as  M,  Aronet's.  There  ensued  a  series  of  domestic 
quarrels,  of  which  we  have  few  distinct  detads,  except  that 
ffben  at  length  ihe  notary  turned  him  out  of  doors,  he  was  shel- 
twed  by  his  mother's  oracle  CliAtcauneuf,  and  that  genilemnn'i 
liberal  friends,  one  of  whom  (to  complete  the  picture)  was  a  bishop. 

*  Lord  Dnnigbain  Hm  «  note  on  Ninon  in  whii-li  lie  refen  (a  Vollmiiv'i  letlrr  in  (lie 
*  H£UugBi  Lill^mir««,'  vol,  iii.  ji.  246,  m  'iloiii);  jii(lir(>  lu  *nnii>  ttthrt  m/rat  qiuilili**.' 
We  h*T«  repcriiwd  Ibe  Vtrcr.  JL  i*  n  gav,  joculw  f'linnmrf  of  Niiiun'*  car«t  4U  a  wit 
aiid  a  ilnimpct.  ilc  trcitct  lh(^  mi«t  crielmlei]  of  h«r  fiiniiiiti  luid  tbp  miMt  iniJfcmt 
of  lirr  jnU: — but  '  miui^  grnit  (jiulilici!'  Oiio — luiil  bill  am — Lmirat  nctioii  ia 
■tAl«(l— «  1i>v«r  l>n.*iiij|;  gi«"ri  1i*r  ■  m>Il«-t  of  mnTii'y  loknrri  Tdi  him,  tW  rMliiml  it 
trhli  ititeirrity-  Cumniiin  huiicfly  !«  irniainl;  mim-  cmliruliie  iliiui  uiicutniuun  |jrol1i- 
gaejr,  <u  uncommun  impudence — but  Rill  il  Wd!}-  ^.m^iutiti  lu  a  *(^mit  iiuulily  evvu 
in  a  courtrun — aX.  \t*-t  not  in  n  riclt  conrl*fAn.  MW  cnn  I^orii  BmUj^liAin  linvc 
Dvranlf 

Hut  Lfird  Brvnithnin  lio*  tnnilp  no  rfti-tmir.f  Itt  nnaOierikrtic)*  nii  MniI»niiii«<Ile  At 
I'FliicliM  wliicli  occun  in  VolraWi '  MflangM  Kirtoiiqurf ,'  vol.  i.  ;i.  21  *,  Hk.  Thia 
i»«-nlitlc>i,  '  n'Atir.tltnm  rt  <Ip  Niiinii  l*Knc,l««  i'^-^nd  her^,  iirtct  •f'ttie  juif^M  of  (ha 
unial  mockny  nf  tlie  Old  Tnlumml,  me  Iulvc  a  full  accuuiit  »f  tbe  Alibi  lie  Ciiileeu- 
iwuf^  ami  lav(^)»lslagl>«  wiiU  Sinan  tti'ifffrfiir* — lliu*  can  dud  pit  : — '  ViiiltL  la  vitild 
ds  entt  hutoricRo  riuo  1' Abb6  dc  Cfailcfiucinir,  mon  baa  porrain,  4  qui  je  dtiii  aum 
ba])lcnu%  ni'ii  ractinij  »im*eiit  dmw  mon  eiilliiid*.  jmiir  me  fomifr  r«»rttit  »t  Le  ccnir.' 
Aa  il  «|i^ieBn  I'rutit  tli«  |U|H'r  wlii>;li  Ivrinl  BronglHiiii  •Im  cirr  llinl  Niiinn  had  lH-i>n 
(tf  old  wf'll  ftcijiiiiinlitil  wiili  Mudnme  Aruiit^,  (lia  nLiillx-T  o(  V'Dlla,ire,  we  tlnnk  111* 
whuli  aSfait  of  tiu  imall  impvtuuiire  to  kia  curly  liidury. 

F  2  Before 
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Hefiire  his  rejeclion  of  llic  paternal  counsels  liad  espoftcd  him  to 
any  very  severe  incutivcriicnres,  llie  noiary  and  the  elder  brother 
both  died;  and  he  found  himsolf  in  every  sense  his  own  master, 
with  the  coiimiaiid  uf  what  all  accounts  agree  ici  describing  M 
'an  easy  fortuiie.'  though  mine  of  tUeni  afTiird  any  exact  notion  of 
its  amount.  Crtndorcet  s»ys.  that  on  reckonin};  bis  inherited 
mciUis  he  perceived  hr  hnil  no  need  t>i  any  iiroffssiuii.  He  adds, 
that  (as  we  may  easily  suppose)  the  company  he  kept  hfid  gii-en 
him  ]itjt\i  iiiilions  on  the  article  of  cs]>eiuLiture;  and,  in  fine, 
that  reviving  henccrorib  lo  he  a  man  of  fashion,  with  literature 
for  the  occupation  oi*  his  morninjis,  he  detcrmtned  also  to  in- 
crease, if  jwiiBiblp.  bis  fortune  by  flome  preJiininary  methods,  to 
such  on  evU'nt  as  should  enable  hitn  to  dispense  with  llie  usual 
gains  of  literary  employment — in  other  words,  to  exert  his  talenta 
according  Id  his  own  taste  and  bent,  without  caring  whether  the 
results  might  or  might  not  pass  muster  with  royal  or  ecclesias- 
tical censors,  and  receive  or  want  accordingly  the  protection  of 
the  law  as  properly.  What  methods  he  look  remains  in  some 
obscurity  :  ihat  iLahhlin^  in  the  fimds  was  ime  of  them,  all  his  hio- 
gra])hcrs  seem  to  lake  for  gij»nted.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this 
was  the  chief  re5«)urce,  and,  moreover,  that  he  was  assisted  by 
persons  in  high  station,  who  sheltered  their  own  disgraceful  traffic 
in  the  raio  material  of  official  knowledge  by  conducting  it  ia 
the  name  of  this  roturier  stripling.  Lord  Brougham  seems  to 
think  thai  Voltaire  owed  his  largest  accession  of  wealth  to  some 
merely  commercial  speculations,  in  whicli  he  engaged  under  the 
guidance  and  patronage  of  one  Falconer,  an  English  merchant. 
during  the  few  years  that  he  spent,  when  still  a  very  young  man. 
In  vr  near  London,  M'here  Lord  Brougham  found  this  story  we 
arc  not  aware.  To  the  old  suspicion  thai  he  profited  very  much 
by  the  Mississippi  bubble,  he  objects  that  Voltaire  was  not  appa- 
rently resident  in  Paris  during  thai  insanity ;  but  he  admits  that 
he  might  have  speculated  through  agents:  and  that  he  had  Pa- 
risian friends  welt  skillM  in  such  affairs,  seems  the  best  ascer* 
tained  fad  in  this  department  of  his  history.  It  is  probable 
that  he  continued  through  life  as  determined  a  stock-jobber  as 
his  disciple  Talleyrand  ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  occasions  on 
which  Voltaire  must  have  pngsessed  means  of  access  to  government 
secrets  lioth  in  France  and  elsewhere,  as  precious  fur  the  purposes 
of  this  trade  as  Talleyrand  hmiself,  or  any  surviving  Liberal  but 
one,  ever  enjoyed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  long  before  his  fortieth 
year  he  was  master  of  an  estate  not  only  abvindant,  but  splendid. 
After  thai  time  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  banker  to 
many  of  the  French  nobles — and  even  lo  several  of  the  smaller 
German  potentates.      When  he  died  he  left,  besides  some  landed 

possessions, 
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possessions,  a  inonied  capital  prodncing  a  revenue  of  futi  7000/. 
a-j'f-ftr — equal  in  France  then  to  double  the  sum  in  England  now 
at  the  very  lecut.  And  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  part 
wuriU  mcnliiininf;  of  this  Rrefit  fi>riune  was  dcrired  fmm  the  tale 
of  those  pn>d urtionii  whirti  liail  been  piled  tm  or  under  every 
counter  in  Kurope  during  lialf.i  century  of  uuifonn  and  unrivalled 
popalarity. 

From  eighteen  to  seventy-eight  this  indefalig-able  stock-jobber 
and  money-lender  was  continually  before  the  wurld  as  a  pro- 
ducti%-e  iitithor ;  no  irmdern  rliligence  ever  equalled  Ids — not 
Soulhey's,  or  Guelbe's,  or  Sailt's.  in  all  those  years  uot  one  can 
t>e  jwinted  out  in  which  he  did  not  add  something  considerable 
to  the  Antirhristian  literature  of  Curo|ie.  In  all  bis  VKiluminimk 
correspondence  there  is  not  one  letter,  not  one  line,  indicatinj;  the 
■lightest  pause  of  doubl  or  hesitation  in  bis  hostility  to  the  whole 
arheme  of  reve«b-<l  religion.  We  should  be  (urious  to  knuw  at 
wliat  period  i/»rd  Brougham  iucliriea  to  fix  bis  '  turuuig  his  miud 
with  suflicient  anxiety  '  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Did  any 
man  ever  study  those  evidences  with  any  anxiety,  an<l  yet  discover 
not  even  reason  for  a  momentary  halt — a  slight  shade  of  suspiciun 
that  the  system  mi$rht  be  true  ? 

He  bad  other  occupation  for  his  time;  and  Coridorcet  glorie* 
in  avowing  it.  '  I  ami  weary.'  said  Voltaire,  ere  bis  career  was 
half  done,  'of  hearini;  it  eterniilly  said  that  twelve  men  were 
tuflicient  to  establish  Christianity  ;  ere  [  die  I  shall  have  proved 
that  one  man  was  suflicient  Vt  destroy  it.'  This  iviis  his  purpcise 
• — this  was  bis  ambilion^ — in  this  cause  It  was  that  hia  mon- 
strous vanity  had  been  emWrkiHl  ai  the  outset — and  in  this 
cause  he  never  faltered.  Whatever  he  retid  was  read  not  with 
a  view  t<i  the  ascerlainnient  of  Irulh,  but  in  quest  i^f  fresh  ntnmu- 
uition  fi»r  the  post  which  he  had  pledged  bis  vanity — his  all — to 
maintain. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  at  three  different  times — once  when  still  a 
young  man — once  when  in  the  meridian  biighluessof  his  course — 
and  once  agnin  when  within  sight  of  the  gates  of  death — Voltaire 
made  solemn  prnfession  of  his  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome; 
but  Lord  l{nKii.''ham  nndls  alt  reference  lo  these  incidents,  and 
Condorcet  only  mentions  ihem  lo  deplore  that  such  a  mind  should 
have  condescended,  for  obvious  reasons  of  penuiual  interest  or 
convenience,  to  a  momentary  dereliction  of  the  path  of  truth.  In 
even  the  last  of  the  tliice  cases  \te.  almost  instanllv  relracte<l. 
Even  then  he  fouml  time  to  renounce,  by  an  insolent  barciisin.  the 
Saviour  in  whose  satTament  he  bud  not  feareil  Ut  participate. 
We  rather  wonder  that  Lord  Brougham  did  omit   these  things. 

They 
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Tbey  might  perhaps  have  nffbrded  him  some  sopporl  in  hlf 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Jesuit  education.  He  might  liave 
vbsen-ed  that  Vultaire  had  at  le^ut  t«keii  in  so  muvh  of  its  doc- 
trine a&  to  lie  ut  cast',  whenever  it  suited  him,  tn  the  practice  of 
suhscribing  rreeds  in  the  '  iion- natural  sense.' 

Voltaire  ib  distiniruisUed  auioiig  iiindels — we  meun  of  course 
among'  infidels  at  all  entitled  to  be  considered  of  his  order  i a  mind 
and  accomplishment — by  two  circum stances,  both  of  which  seem 

E regnant  wiih  ejitrnordinary  difliculiy  fur  those  who  assert  that  be 
nd  Tcolly  turnc<)  his  mind  with  honest  anxiety  to  the  study  of 
Cliristianity.  He  stands  alone,  nmong  really  cmiriL-nt  'men  of 
letters/  in  Itis  unilormly  maintiiined  opmion  ut  ttic  Bible.  Many 
before,  and  many  more  after  him,  have  denied  not  only  the  inspi- 
ralioD  of  the  sacred  volume,  but  the  reality  of  the  most  momentuus 
bets  recorded  in  it;  bnt  Voltaire  was  the  &rsl  who  cunstanlly 
denied  its  title  to  be  considered  at  all  events  as  the  most  curious 
monument  of  remote  anliquity,  and  the  repository  of  some  uf  the 
sublimest  effusions  of  human  genius.  He  treated  it,  l)oy  and 
uiaii,  as  a  bundle  of  coarse  imbecilillea.  In  tliis,  we  believe,  we 
may  safely  say  he  hud  oo  predecessor.  Far  dilferent  was  the 
tone  even  of  his  master  Bayle — the  master  from  whom  he  drew 
ninetecn-lwcntielhs  of  what  is  called  his  ecclesiasticn-l  learning, 
snd  also  how  and  where  to  get  at  the  otlier  tweutietb  ;  far  diiTer- 
ent  was  the  tone  even  of  his  greatest  successor,  Gibbon.  Entircljr 
difTi-renl  is  that  of  every  French  infidel,  possessing  any  consider- 
able reach  of  capacity,  in  the  present  age. 

The  other  point  is  that  ei'ldence  of  honest  study  supplied  by  his 
Slubbura  refusal  lo  admit  llial  Christtanilv.wUethcra  revealed  ora 
human  system,  1ms  had  any  beneficial  influence  on  the  human  race 
— that  it  has  been  a  humani/inij  religion.  You  will  find  no  denial 
of  this  m  any  preceding  student  of  classical  antiquity — but  in  that 
department  at  least  Voltaire  merited  Johnson's  description  'rir 
paucarum  lilerarum."  Neither,  however,  will  you  find  ajiy  denial 
of  it  in  any  real  student  even  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
ages  subsequent  U)  the  Christian  era — except  only,  if  as  a  student 
lie  must  here  be  excepted,  Voltaire.  Slender,  nevertheless,  as 
Vultnire's  slock  tif  cliosiiicul,  perhaps  we  iiiijrbt  add  of  mediaeval, 
learning  may  have  been — he  had  enough  of  both  to  render  it  very 
hard  lo  reconcile  his  obstinacy  on  this  brad  with  the  theory  that 
ccmsiders  him  as  an  honest  man;  mure  than  enough  to  over- 
whelm all  who  attribute  to  him  cither  the  smallest  respect  for 
purity  of  morals,  or  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  efHcncy  of 
social  regulations  in  raising  or  loivering  the  general  stanilard  of 
well-being  among  mankind   and   tafimuikutd.      Here,  however, 

Voltaire 
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Voiuiire  has  bad  a  plentiful  surreanon.  He  is  the  parcnl  of  that 
new  German  school  (recruited  largely  from  the  philosophizing 
Jew«)  by  which  reUgioua  unbelief  is  proclaimed  in  ihc  same 
breath  with  iyslcmaiic  depravity  of  morals.  To  him,  of  whom  we 
may  well  say,  as  Milton  d<je-»  of  Belial,  that 

*  A  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  frtiiQ  heaven,' 

wo  may  trace  those  myriad  abominations  of  the  niuUem  continoutal 
press,  in  which  the  religion  of  the  Gtrspel  tn  hohlly  denounced  as 
a  tyrannical  scheme  fur  the  ahridgment  of  the  natural  liberty  of 
man  lu  the  indulgence  of  every  passion  embraced  in  his  nature, 
as  we  have  thai  nature  before  us.  Bui  indeed  even  many  infidels 
who  have  not  ventured  to  avow  the  Vollaite  doctrine  on  this  score, 
appear  to  betray  no  scanty  sympathy  with  it.  From  the  uld  1  talion 
scoffers  downwards  it  is  curious  to  Iracv  the  almost  perpetual 
vombinationof  scepticism  and  lubricity.  In  Baylc's  Dictionary, 
that  grnnd  arsenal  of  all  learning,  all  wit,  and  all  wickedness,  il  is 
dtflicult  to  t^ay  which  elem[;nt  ts  the  more  cuptuuely  exhibited ; 
and  il  is  much  the  same  with  Gibbon's  History. 

VVc  do  not  well  understand  Lord  Brougham's  meaning  where 
he  analyzes  and  (|Uote$  this  or  that  Poeiti  or  Kfisay  of  Voltaire's, 
and  then  remarks  that  nolhing  hut  Kumtsh  '  bigotry  '  could  have 
'delected'  infidelity  'lurking'  inthepicce.  Whether  glaring  or 
lurking,  it  is  always  there — you  can  never  detect  what  due«  not 
exist.  Volinire's  ambition  was  todrslrny  Cliristirtnity — hut  by  wlmi 
means?  By  means  of  an  intellecluat  supremacy  to  \yc  esCabliiihed 
for  himself  over  the  mind  of  the  civilized  world.  How  could  this 
influence  be  created  if  he  were  to  set  at  deBance  openly  upon 
every  occ:ision  the  prevailing  opinion  and  sentiment  (^f  the  wwrld 
— bow  maintained,  strengthened,  consolidated,  unless  hy  a  uiobI 
sedulous  Conciliation  of  thnt  opinion  and  sentiment,  through  a 
thousand  arts — especially  the  aflfectatioii.  m  performances  meant 
to  be  put  into  the  tiands  of  wometi  and  young  people,  of  some 
sympathy  and  rc>»]iert  fur  what  it  was  well  known  parents  and 
guiudians,  generally  speaking,  still  esteemed  and  cherished  ?  it  is, 
we  repent,  im{Hi&tible  to  point  out  the  year,  aye,  or  the  inonlli  in 
which  he  was  not  Uliouring  at  souie  directly  and  avowedly  infidel 
Work ;  and  to  say  that  '  bigotry '  only  saw  ihe  same  infidelity  in 
contemporaneous  produrtions  of  a  less  ilagrant  blazon,  is  in  fact 
Iv  say  that  '  bigotry  '  alone  considered  tlje»e  last  with  'suiricient 
anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  ihc  truth."  When  Voltaire  in  a  tragedy 
introduces  a  scornful  description  of  priests,  what  does  it  signify 
tliat,  as  Lord  Brougham  observes,  the  priests  are  lho»e  of  some 
pagan  superstition?     Did  the  iiiicmiuu  escape  any  one  familtoi 
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with  Voluire's  works?  Did  it  ever  elude  the  Parisian  parterrt^ 
Haw  could  it,  when  be  hsd  a  thousand  times  explained  that  all  _ 
pricsis  arp  pnrt  and  parc<rl  of  I  he  same  conspiracy:  not  less  nf  I 
tiK*  »um<*  br<illa*ttiu<>(1.  bct'uuMf  iIiik  c^lU  himself  a  Druid,  that  a 
Bonze,  a  iliird  iiii  Imautii,  the  fourih  a  Biiibiip,  than  soldiers  are 
efficient  members  of  the  SAine  army  for  wearing,  one  of  them  a 
blue  miiform.  a  second  rud,  iuiothcr  butlle-greeu  ?  But  we  are 
Btill  mure  at  n  loss  to  understand  Lord  Brougham's  falling  atten- 
tion to  ])HsS8^es  <»f  traiiic  verse  in  whicli  Voltaire  expresses  the 
faith  and  fi^clinirs  of  Chrislians,  as  if  such  thiii^  ought  to  hare 
at  all  di8(urbe<l  the  judgment  of  ihc  •  lii^uls.'  The  *  bigots*  must 
bare  been  blockliL'ads  truly  if  they  had  considered  the  Christianity 
of  one  ))tay  ns  more  reilective  of  ihe  author's  cipiniun  than  tbe 
Islamism  of  the  next  in  the  scroll.  Men  of  reli^ous  conviction 
were  quite  justified  in  not  only  not  attaching' any  value  to  such 
'  patches  of  piety."  hut  rejecting  them  with  even  preatcr  indi^a* 
linn  than  the  most  unblushing  of  his  libels  (since  ne  must  not 
say  Masphemies)  against  their  Saviour. 

We  think  most  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  regretting 
these  Bjieciuiens  of  loose  phraseology  ;  but  we  shall  probably  be 
classed  with  the  worst  of  the  bigots  when  we  say  that  Lord 
Brougham  seems  to  us  to  give  Voltaire  a  great  deal  loo  much 
credit  for  his  conduct  in  the  famous  cases  of  C«/(Wnnd  de  la  Harre 
—  a  conduct  which  indeed  has  heeu  extolled  in  very  unuieasured 
terms  by  many  who  regard  his  general  character  much  as  we  our- 
selves have  always  done.  VVe  are  not  so  absun.1  as  to  question 
that  Voltaire  would  have  heard  the  details  of  such  atrocious 
injustice  as  that,  in  the  Cnlns  case  with  sincere  indignation,  in 
whatever  pari  of  the  world  it  nii^hl  have  been  perpeirnted ;  bat 
it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  liis  pertinacious  zeal  imd  diligence 
in  the  matter  ns  havuiy;  been  principally  stiitkulaled  by  the  fact 
that  llic  barbarity  was  insligaieU  by  hin  own  eli;cted  enemies. 
the  Krcnch  Clergy.  He  saw  the  opportunity  of  carrying  the 
sentiments  of  all  mankmd  with  him  against  tfiem — and  be  seized 
it  and  used  it  with  matchless  energy,  adroiuiess.  niul  success.  In 
(he  atfairof  La  Bcirre  Uii  personal  interest — not  mcrelvtbatof  his 
vanity  as  |dt-dj;cil  to  the  nun  <if  the  clericnl  itilluence,  but  that  of 
his  own  immediate  safely — was  directly  comprortjiiscil.  The  shocll- 
ing  cruelty  of  which  Ia  Barre  was  the  victim  had  been  invoked 
in  the  name  of  outraged  religion  :  and  one  of  the  assigned  proofs 
of  the  uiirurtunaic  yuuih's  infidelity  was  that  he  Imd  Voltaire's 
works  in  his  chambLT.  The  patriarch  was  bitterly  twill<-d  with 
these  particulars  by  his  own  friends  the  Kncydop^listes,  when, 
at  a  Inter  period,  he  refused  to  give  them  anv  assistance  in  the 
afbir  of  Si.  dc  MorangieS< 

Lord 
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^  I^ord  Brougliam  admits  that  Voltaire  wu  ^ill^  of  many  inean- 
nesses — hf  KjH-cially  iii>Uc<-''8  tli«  levit^i  witb  utiicb  lie  rommuni* 
caled  bis  most  otimixiouis  writings  to  :ill  ibac  appniarlietl  bim,  and 
the  astounding  soloinnity  wiih  which  he  constantiv  deniod  his  con- 
cern m  th(>su  tvritins;s  hIiimi  ibev  tfol  into  orculitliun,  and  threat- 
cned  lo  bring  him  into  iruuhle.  There  was  hardlji-  a  vear  in  his 
lifctbat  he  did  not  suljjecthimsclf  to  this  sort  ofbuiniliation.  The 
oienial  succcuion  nf  diriy  |ietl_v  personal  quarrels  ibat  kepi  hiui  all 
his  davs  in  bol  tratcris  meniionrd — and  his  reckless  vindicliveness 
is  alluded  to.  condemned,  and  Uinenled.  But  Lord  lin>ufrbatn 
does  not  go  into  any  one  ol'  these  affairs  so  as  tu  give  bis  uniu- 
formed  reader  tbr  rcry  slightest  notion  of  the.  in  truth,  unparal- 
leled baseness  of  wbirb  Voltaire  was  capable.  Not  a  word  of 
the  infamous  calumny  whirb  at  seventy  years  of  age  be  invtintcd 
anil  propagated  against  an  innocent  girl  of  seventeen — whnsp  only 
offence  had  been  that  (he  allracllons  of  her  acting  in  some  old 
|ilay  deferred  the  production  on  the  ParisiHU  sta^>  of  bis  own 
'  L«7is  de  MintM.'  Not  a  word  of  the  enforced  campleteii'ess 
of  the  jealous  old  tyrant's  retractation — not  a  word  of  the  sliout 
of  scnm  that  reached  his  ears  from  even  his  awn  most  stcdl'ast 
parLiiians  in  the  capital. 

His  Lordship  rivals  Condorcet  in  the  lenity  with  which  be  dis- 
misses Voltaire's  conduct  in  relation  to  the  King  of  Pritssin.  We 
hear  enough  of  Frederick's  offences,  which  were  worthy  of  all  con- 
tempt as  well  as  wonder  :  but  the  Patriarch  gets  off  as  if  he  had 
been  merely  the  innocent  victim  of  the  despot's  caprice. — *  The 
King,'  says  L<jrd  Brougham,  '  claims  the  whole  blame.'  It 
seems  to  us  thai  the  move  you  load  the  King  with  ibe  blame  of  the 
sei>Hratioii,  tbo  more  aboinmably  shabby  ts  the  figure  that  Vol- 
taire makes,  when  one  turns  over  the  lurge  portion  of  bis  wrtlittgs 
occupied  in  one  shape  or  another  witb  the  King.  Voltaire,  say*8 
his  Liirdsbip.  bad  given  Frt-ilerick  no  cause  of  offence — he  bad  only 
served  and  praised  and  extolled  him^his  dismissal  was  wanton  in 
the  highest  degree  :  Voltaire  would  htive  cnniinupd  nt  Berlin  all  his 
davs  but  fur  this  (^kIious  outbreak  of  the  tyrannical  temper.  Very 
well — ami  what  ihd  Voltaire  do  after  he  left  Prussia  ?  Did  he  not 
immediately  commence  &  scries  of  satirical  writings,  in  every  pos- 
sible shape  of  ])roBe  and  verse,  by  which  the  King  was  held  up  lo 
universal  odium,  scorn,  nay,  fit/rrnr  —  lbe  materials  all  supplied 
by  what  Voltaire  had  observed  of  Frederick's  conduct  ami  man- 
ners from  day  to  day,  from  night  to  night,  during  the  residi-nco  in 
Berlin  and  Polsdam— the  period  vriicn  Voltaire  bad  been  not 
only  worshipping  him  to  his  face  with  unwenrii-d  adulation,  but 
representing  bim  in  every  Ixiok  and  every  letter  be  wrote  as  the 
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tnodol  of  every  virtuo.as  well  as  of  universal  pcnius?*  Did  crer 
viluja-ratinii  rerxtil  so  drfadl'ullv  ujwn  ils  iiutlior  ?  Ni»r  w»i  ^ny 
possible  crcepiiit;  ]mUnncu  oDiitlet).  Can  any  man  conlempUle 
wuhout  blustuug  llic  variotu  rendiiufs  in  Vollaire's  earlier  Kpitrei, 
&c.,  &c.,  lo  an»i  aboul  his  'AchUic — JJotnere:' — everv  higb-wroURhl 
panegyric,  every  delieaUi  ooinplimi^iU,  crusinl  anil  supplanUiil  by  a 
Berce  burst  of  hatred,  or  a  savace  sneer  of  disgust — all  ilie  orijfi- 
nal  eulogy,  as  he  shortsightedly  fancied,  UtT  ever  caiicelltHl  and 
annulled — but  all  raked  up  ami  renewe«l  by  the  blind  xeal  of  his 
own  chosen  disciples  in  their  enthusiastic  determination  that  the 
world  should 

* lose  no  drop  of  the  imnioital  man ! ' 

There  is  one  small  subject  on  which  it  equally  amazed  and 
amused  us  to  find  Lord  Bnmgliani  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  Vol- 
taire. After  a  lively  but  imjwrfcct  account  of  his  long  retire- 
ment at  the  chateau  of  Cirey — lively,  fur  it  is  Lord  Brougham's  ; 
most  imperfect,  becaiuse  he  has  neglected  the  best  auihorities  ; — ■ 
we  have  the  following  paragraph  on  '  the  nature  of  the  iLttach- 
ment '  between  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  ChateleL: — 

*  Many  cunjecturcs  have,  of  course,  been  raised,  as  at  the  time  much 
scandal  was  circulated.  There  svemt  upon  the  vhole  no  suiQcient  rea- 
son to  qucatiun  its  having  been  Flat«nic<  The  conduct  of  the  hunbaud, 
B  respectable  and  honourable  man,  l/tc  ckaracbr  of  ilie  tady  herteif',  but 
above  all  the  open  manuer  iu  which  their  intiuiacy  was  avuweJ,  aud  ilic 
coQstant  rccoguitiun  uf  it  by  persons  to  respectable  as  ihe  Argcuuils  and 
ArgeiiEuns,  so  jmnctUious  un  Ifie  Drff'tvuls  and  ihc  /Jefiauut,  aeciu  to 
justify  this  cuuclusiun.  [t  is  well  knuwu  that,  butW  in  fonner  liniea  and 
iu  our  own,  the  laws  uf  Fririich  society  are  eiceeJingly  riguniun,  not  in- 
deed Iu  the  cxcluEion  of  the  rcahtiee,  but  Iu  the  saving  uf  the  apiwaranccs 
— "•*  Lea  cunrctiunces  avunt  tuut"  is  the  rule,  it  is  never  permitted, 
where  a  grave  suspicion  exists  of  acriminiil  intercourse,  thut  the  sltghtesl 
appcHrance  uf  iniimary  should  be  seen  in  public  bi^lween  the  parties. 
Voltaire's  letters  tu  all  his  currcepaudctil8,in  wlii[:h  he  speaks  of  Emily  to 
sguie,  uf  Madame  la  Marquise  Iu  others,  o1  ClmielcE-Xewton  to  others, 
giving  her  rcmembraiiciui  Lo  them,  untl  hmisvlf  iuviiing  them  to  the 
chlleau — all  seems  wholly  iricousistent  with  the  rules  of  sucmt  intercourse 
observed  by  vur  ncighbuurs,  un  the  supposilioii  uf  her  having  boeu  his 
misircns.' 

Can  Lord  Brougham  be  serious  f  The  Marquis  du  Cba- 
tclet  was  aji  elderly  nobody — the  tatno  stupid  ajipendage  of  an 
imperioua  voluptuous  young   bloc-stocking  and  fury,  who   never 

*  \jwA  Ilrougham  hoi  b  niviIrTi<itiit  liltlr  r-nfr  n)i>ni.t  llii-  \n\i,C.  Vvtu^y  DiulimniB  fur 
Frederick — /<«r.  W*  tulVrUutt  bitliunUiip  buaiiut  |imiFtmicil  ihv  itioekiiig  mnwing 
gf  lb«  F«triiucli. 
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oondetceoiled  U>  ibe  sUgLlest  aOeclallnn  of  regard  for  }iim,  or  for 
any  of  Uie  vul^r  dutiuK  and  virLues  of  her  u>x.  The  *  respecta- 
bility' of  iLc  hiubaod  and  the  '  character  of  the  lady'  were  sDch. 
that  Voltaire,  mi  distoveriiijr  thai  iif  had  been  sujiphtiited  in  luer 
fancy  by  St.  Liiuiherl,  oh»LTved  lo  M.  du  Chaick-i  thai  St.  Lam- 
bert bad  only  served  him  as  be  (Voltaire)  bad  served  M.  dc 
Kicbclicu, — 'one  nail,'  said  ibe  bereft  lover  to  the  rcsjieciable 
and  honourable  husband  —  'one  nail  wdl  drive  out  another.' 
Comlorcet  eulogises  htT  as  '  sup^iieurc  %  lous  les  prejuges,  et 
n'ayaat  pas  la  faiblesse  dc  cachcr  ciiuibieii  clli;  \c&  dedaignail.' 
As  to  the  '  punc.tilitiusness  of  the  Hcnaults  and  Tleffands,' — the 
Imiton  of  Louis  XV.  wjlli  bis  Pompadour  was  nol  more  openly 
blazoned  lo  the  world  than  was  durin}(  a  lung  succession  ut  years 
thai  of  the  President  Henault  with  Madame  du  DefTand — ■whose 
whole  previous  and  subsequent  hislory  (down  to  old  age  and 
blinrlne&s)  was  as  respects  these  matters  a  duplicate  of  Madame 
du  Cbatelet's.  Ltjrd  Urougliain  has  had  good  opportunities  of 
oliscrvin^  Frencb  society ;  but  when  he  says  that  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  Platonic  purity  of  the  attachment  is  the  rigour 
with  wbich  French  society  forbids  all  such  deuioiutrutions  of 
intimacy  between  guilty  tovers,  as  were  implied  in  Voltaire's 
domestication  at  Circy,  we  must  nsk  wliether  Lord  Brougham 
considers  of  no  im]iortance  what  was  llie  universal  opinion  of 
French  society  as  to  ibu  particular  case  here  in  question  1  Who 
ever  heard  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject  among  the  French 
society  of  the  lime  1' — where  did  Lord  Brougham  find  any  trace 
uf  *  conjectures?'  He  mentions  various  appcllulions  for  tlie  lady 
that  occur  in  Voltaire's  letters — but  he  omits  one — '  Vcntts-Kcv- 
Ion.'  It  is  plain,  in  short,  that  granting  ihe  rule  of  society  to 
have  been  what  Lord  Brougham  stales,  Voltaire  and  Madame 
du  Chatelet  claimed  an  exception — and  lliat  their  claim  was 
allowed.  In  English  society  also  we  have  Ilk]  and  slill  have 
some  very  strict  rules :  yel  Lord  Brougham  knows  that  the  in- 
iluence  of  parttf  can  now  and  then  over-ride  the  severest  of  them 
in  what  calls  itself  thn  highest  lifr  of  London. 
Lord  Brougham  has  this  note  at  p.  80 : 

'  An  expreni'jn  nhich  occurs  in  Voltaire's  letter  to  Maclninc  dii 
Deff&ud,  anuounciuu  the  Marchioness's  death,  seems  strange.  Thuugh 
it  clearly  pruves  notuin^,  yet  it  was  an  extraortlinary  lluug  tu  say  at  auch 
a  moment.  He  asks  to  be  allowed  to  weep  with  her  for  uiic  "qui  avec 
ses  faiblcsses  avail  un  Qjne  respectable.' — (Cor.  Gtfu.,  id.  305.)  In 
all  probabdity  this  referred  to  her  violent  leinper,  of  vthicli  Miiilame 
du  u.  niijjht  have  hcurd  hJm  cuniplaln,  as  he  cerCatuly  eull'ctud  much 
uader  it.* 

We  think  it  more  probable  that  Voltaire  referred  to  Madame 
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tlu  Chat4.-let's.  for  liim  mnrlifyin^,  and  Iti  Lcrucir  fatAl,  afiaJr  wilh 
St.  Lambert.  To  allude  lo  mere  conjugal  infideUl^  as  afatbleste 
in  tlie  lamented  esprit  fort,  would  iiave  been  exlremcl^-  uujiuUte 
in  Vidlairc  writing  to  JNlailame  du  Dcfland. 

A  nolc  at  p.  98  seems  alwi  iioCable  ; — 

'  It  W8i  t)ie  fate  of  many  irritingi  left  by  Voltaire  at  Circy  to  be 
burnt  by  the  base  funaiiciani  or  lowjealouty  of  the  Marquis'i  brother, 
afler  Madame  du  Chatelet's  death.* 

What  in  tin;  CimdorccL  dialefrt  uoii  Colled  fanaficism.  may  have 
led  to  the  destruction  of  some  valuable  MSS.  of  '  Melanges 
HistoriqueB."  We  ihink  it  prfibable,  also,  that  the  Marquis  du 
Cliatelel's  brother  considered  it  Lia  duty  lo  obliterate,  as  far  as 
be  oould,  the  rceords  and  tnonuments  of  a  connexion  disin'ocefal 
to  the  head  of  Lis  bouse — lo  the  name  of  his  noble  family.  But 
we  should  like  to  know  whether  this  Ion',  base,  jealous  burning 
of  papers  Is  thoiiffht  by  Lord  Bmugham  to  countenance  the 
notion  that  \'o!taire'»  intimacy  with  the  lady  of  Cirey  was  re- 
panled  as  one  of  pure  friendship  by  the  Rmtemporary  society  of 
France,* 

At  Cirey,  Voltaire  divided  his  mornings  between  studying 
Newton  under  the  tutorship  of  his  charming  hostess,  and  ibe 
compo&ittiin  of  ihe  Pucvlk\  in  wliich  also  she  i*  isupposed  to  have 
given  him  gre»t  assislome.  She  was  in  her  'i4ih  year  when  the 
affair  began,  he  in  his  36ih.  The  amiable  Marquis  (who  was  in 
embarrawetl  circumsianres)  hail  allowed  Voltaire  lo  add  a  wing 
to  his  ancient  and  naked  cbi\te&u.  On  the  grouird  fluor  of  tbis 
wing  the  PJalonir  man  of  leiiers  had  his  apirtmenl — three  or  foor 
roiiitis  pn  stiUe  splfiididly  furnished.  He  had  also  decoratetl  an 
upper  aparinienl  fur  tlie  lady — all  one  bliiM  of  luxury.  Into  these 
bitwcr»of  bliss  the  Marquis,  whrn  he  happened  lobeal  home,  was 
admitted  twice  a  day — half  an  b'lur  at  noon  fur  breakfast,  and  at 
supper — till  he  had  eoten  his  fill — when  he  immediately  retiredf 
and  the  reading  and  polishing  of  tlie  new  stanzas  of  the  Fucelle 
cunimeiired  wtlli  due  accompaniment  of  champagne.  Madame 
de  flrafigny,  who  was  allowed  during  her  visit  t<i  remain  after 
the  bon  homrne,  alias  the  cor/ier — ahas  llie  husband-^had  with- 
drawn— suys  these  readings  sent  her  to  her  chamber  '  as  mad  as 
a  young  man."  Lord  Brougham's  criticism  on  the  chef-d'oeuTre 
of  this  innocent  seclusion,  is  in  these  words  : —  < 

*lt  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  human  genius  to  confess,  wbat  yet 
is  without  any  doubl  true,  that  this  it,  of  all  his  poetical  works,  the 
must  iierfcct,  showing  most  wit,  most  spirit,  most  of  the  resources  of  a 

*  Lrt  Jiiy  iraiW  turn  In  uui  Arlir]ci  on  M^iUiinc  ilv  fitnli.t[n]r  (Quu<.  Utv.,  *dI. 
axiii.),  oiiGrimai'*  Meinoi<r*  ((jiiiuL  llev,,  vuli.  tx.  axui  xi.),  tuiiL  uii  Mil*  Deriy'i  Life 
a»<l  Cani«(miiil*ritf  of  Madiu»e  du  Deflkiid  ^Quail.  Rat,  vol.  t,). 
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great  pott,  though  of  course  the  nature  of  the  subject  forbids  all  nttempt* 
at  cither  the  p&thetic  or  the  suhliruc;  but  in  hriUiant  imagery — in  pic- 
turesque description — -in  point  and  epigram— in  boutidlcM  fertiljly  of 
fancy— =in  variety  of  Mrikiiiii;  and  vigorous  satire— all  clolhcd  in  vcr»e  a« 
DUtural  as  Swift's,  and  fftr  more  vjiried  as  well  as  harmoniuus — no  pre- 
judice, huvrevcr  naturiilly  raised  by  the  moral  fouhs  of  the  work,  caa 
prevent  us  from  rtgwrding  it  u»  llic  great  lUKatcrpiece  of  his  pucticnl  ge- 
DiuH-  Here  ufc»ur»c  the  panegyric  mutt  cId#v,  and  it  must  %\vi;  wiiy 
to  indi}iiialiun  at  such  a  perversion  of  tuch  divine  talentn.  The  inde- 
cency, riflcn  Hmuunliiii^  to  ahsuiule  obnCcnity,  which  pcrvoiles  nearly 
th^  whole  com|X)»ition,  ennnot  he  rxeuMed  un  the  pirn  that  it  is  only  n 
witty  licenlioUMie«9,  instead  of  one  which  excite*  the  pa^Kions ;  atit)  \t»% 
can  it  he  palliated  hy  citing  bad  precedents,  lca»t  of  nil  by  referring  to 
Biich  writers  ai  Ariosto,  who  mnre  rarely  violates  the  lawn  of  decorum  ; 
whereas  Voltaire  is  ready  to  commit  thia  «ffence  at  every  moment,  and 
seems  ever  to  take  the  view  of  cuch  subject  that  most  easily  lends  itxclf 
to  licentious  allusions.  But  thia  ii  not  all.  The  '*  Puceltc"  ie  one 
ooTitiuued  sneer  at  all  ihnt  men  do  hold,  and  all  tlint  they  ought  to 
hold,  Bucied,  from  the  highest  to  the  least  important  aubjfcts,  in  a  moral 
view — from  the  greatest  to  the  moat  indilferenl,  even  in  a  critical  view. 
Religion  and  iu  ministers  and  its  professors — virtue,  especially  the  vir- 
tues of  fl  prudential  ciist — the  feeling*  of  humanity — the  sense  of  beauty 
— the  rtile*  of  poetical  cnmpoBilion— the  very  walks  of  litrratiire  in 
which  Vollnire  had  moat  striven  to  csccl — arc  all  made  the  constant 
suhjecta  of  enrerin;;  contempt,  or  of  nbalil  laughter ;  someiimes  hy  wit, 
eomrtimeB  hy  hnmour,  nut  rarely  hy  the  broad  grins  of  mere  gross 
buffoonery.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  rcllcct  lliat  ilie  three  masterpieces  of 
three  such  men  aa  Vultain-,  RouKseau„  tiyron,  should  nil  be  the  most 
immoral  uf  their  compos  iliuns.' 

We  must  also,  in  jiisiification  of  somp  of  mir  previotis  remarks, 
extract  the  paragraph  which  iminedintclj^  fallows  this  elocj^ueot 
description  of  the  •  PuceUe  d'Orleans.' 

'  But  here  it  would  he  unjust  to  furget  that  the  same  genius  which 
underwent  this  unworthy  prostitution,  was  uUo  enlisted  by  its  versatile 
pOAUsaor  in  the  service  of  virtue  and  of  moral  truth.  There  mny  he 
■ome  doubt  if  his  moral  essays,  the  "  Discoura  but  I'Hommc."  may  not 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  .serious  poetry — none  whatever  that  it  is  a 
performance  of  the  hi^hpit  mnrit.  As  the  suliject  is  didactie,  hia 
talents,  turned  towants  ffrurf  rrasoning  and  moral  painting,  adapted 
rather  to  satisfy  the  understanding  than  to  touch  the  heart,  and  address- 
ing chemselvea  more  to  the  learned  and  polite  than  to  tlie  bulk  of  man- 
kind, occupied  here  I'Arf'r  appointed  prcvtnrf,  and  had  their  ftiH  tcope. 
Pope's  moral  essays  gave  the  first  hint  of  these  beauiiful  compusitiuns; 
but  there  is  nothing  borrowed  in  them  from  that  grc&t  moral  poet,  and 
there  is  no  inferiority  in  the  executioTi  of  the  plan.  A  strict  regard  to 
modesty,  with  the  exception  of  a  line  or  two,  reigns  throughout,  and  the 
object  is  to  inculcate  the  purest  principles  of  numaniiy,  of  tolerance, 
and  of  virtue.     None  but  a  Romanist  bigot  could  ever  have  discovered 
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the  lurlcing  attack  upon  leliji^on  in  the  noble  werwt  againri  ftuhfttiluling 
vun  ccrcmODJM  for  gooil  work*,  and  flttemptlnf^  tr>  honour  tht  Deity  by 
SMCtic  Bhttincncc  from  the  pnjoympiila  whirh  he  has  kindly  pruritic^ 
for  our  happincHs.  Nay,  the  finest  [lancgyric  on  the  ministry  of  Christ 
it  to  he  found  mingled  with  the  •ame  just  rcpreheniiona  of  ihoic  who 
pervert  autl  degrade  his  doclrinci  (Disc,  vii.).* — {p.  48.) 

W«  protest  once  more  against  being  irifiiil  ivilh  in  this  mnimer. 
We  ask  if  it  be  possible  ib^l  l^^rd  Biuugibuiii  cati  really  exjM^ct 
any  mnn  to  rend  with  a  i^nve  face  abttul  '  llie  finest  paneg}'nc 
on  the  ministry  of  Clirisl*  fn»ln  the  aulbt>r  of  tlie  '  Piicelle 
d'Orleans  nnd  the  '  Dicliiinnairc  Philosopliique' — -Ihe  mom^busc 
motto  was  ■  Ecrasez  Piiiftime  ?* 

We  own  we  were  nut  less  startled  by  some  sentcncea  in  ibc 
accuunt  of  Voltaire's '  EMai  sur  les  Mmtn:  — 

*  This  work  has  thus  become  the  true  history  of  htrmfin  socirtj/y 
iadrrd  of  Ihr  human  race To  this  work  was  prefixed  n  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Phihtopht/  of  Ilistory ,-"  but  Me  whole  hook  miyht  jtistltf 

be  clrsitptalerl  btf  that  name The  cBccution  is  msrkcd  by  the 

[Kculirtr  felicity  of  the  author; but  it  ia  also  to  he  remarked 

that  in  the  two  great  qualities  of  the  historian  he  eminently  excels — his 

(tiligCDCc  nnd  his  impnrfialilt/ Voltaire,  in  no  part  of  his  work, 

disguises  his  peculiiu  opininiis,  but  in  none  can  he  fnirly  be  charged 
with  mnking  his  rtprrsrntntiim  of  thr  farts  firnd  to  ih-m.  To  take  an 
ex)iTn)ile  of  the  f'trmtT,  it  wuiihl  nut  he  easy  to  find  a  more  accunte 

account  of  the  Council  of  Trpiit  (bun  in  the  172nd  chapter 

We  mity  safely  affirm  that  no  historical  treatine  was  ever  given  to 
the  world  more  full  of  solid  and  useful  irtstruction.  T^lsl  there  should 
have  crept  into  the  execution  of  «o  vast  a  deBiKii,  perhaps  llie  moat  mag> 
nificcut  that  ever  was  conceived,  errors  of  cEctiiil,  ia  ofuu  cunitequeuce 
whatever  to  its  general  usefuLnese,  any  more  than  tlie  petty  inequaiiliet 
on  the  surface  of  a  mirror  are  euiHcient  co  destroy  iia  retlectiug,  RTid,  if 
concare,  its  maKnirying  power;  because  we  read  the  bouk  not  for  its 
minute  details,  but  for  it*  ffrntral  vietca,  and  are  not  injured  by  these 
faults  any  more  than  the  astrunoiner  n  by  the  irregularities  nf  the  tpecu- 
lum  which  might  impede  the  rttumr  <f  an  ijuvct,  ai  these  inaccuracie* 
might  the  study  nf  nnc  who  wu*  tfrtjpiHtj  for  ifeinit^  when  he  should 
have  hcen  looking  fur  grent  (irincipirs.  Ijiit  whoever  hns  studied  history 
as  it  ought  to  be  studied,  wdl  conFess  hie  ohiigationa  to  LhiH  work,  holding 
himself  iudchled  (o  it  for  Ihf  /amp  btf  tthich  the  annals  oftkr  world  am 
to  Ae  nViort/.'— pp.  104,  105. 

When  Lord  Broughnm  remarks  ibat 'a  Treatise  on  the  Pjii- 
losophy  of  I]isinry  is  prefixed,  hut  the  whole  book  niig;bt  justly 
be  designated  by  ihul  ii;inie,'  some  hasty  reailer  may  be  apt  to 
understand  liim  as  meaning  to  say — not  lluit  the  Treatise  is  im- 
properly desigfnaled,  but  that  the  whole  book  might  b^  so  d««g- 
Dalcd  with  equal  justice  as  the  Introduction;  for  the  'Treatise' 
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of  Lord  Broughiun  is,  in  Voliaire,  the  •  Introduciion'  to  the 
'  Emt  sur  les  Mcrurs.*  But  Lortt  Bruugtiam  can  li»v«  no  luch 
meaning:  for  this  Tri>amc,  bc-nrin^  the  impudent  title  of  '  Phili>- 
■ophi^*  cle  PHistoir^-,'  is  neither  mure  nor  Icm  than  a  comlx-nseil 
Mitnniftry  of  inlidehly.  drawn  up,  in  itie  farst  instance,  for  Ma- 
dAtnc  du  Chalelet's  cdifH-alion,  in  which  the  Iiisuiry  of  ihe  Rible 
is  Sfofffd  at,  chapter  after  chapter,  page  after  papi?,  precisely  in 
the  grave  historical  stvie  of  thp  '  Didicinnatre  Philosopliiqur.' 
There  is  no  device  of  anli-Christinn  insolence  antl  malice  which 
iU»*  not  lend  its  hittenms  to  this  as  well  a«  to  the  «>lher  co/isotnm^ 
of  Voltairism.  His  Lortlship,  by  iho  war,  barely  alludcB  to  the 
existence  of  the  famous  '  r>ictionnairc," 

In  ibe  'Ewtti'  itself,  without  doubt  we  have  a  most  piquant  nnd 
picturesque  rrvicw  of  the  events  of  many  centuries,  such  as  cnrijd 
not  have  been  penned  without  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  reading;, 
as  well  as  most  brilliant  abilities;  but  surely  Lord  liroughain  is 
the  only  Christian  critic — nay,  the  only  philosophif^il  rrilir  of  this 
lime — who  would  linve  <lreamt  of  pmising  the  work  on  the  score 
of  '  solid  useful  instruction' — '  the  lamp  by  which  the  annals  of 
ihe  world  ai^  to  he  liewed.'  The  lamp  is  n  tinrk  lanirm,  nnd  the 
only  side  of  it  that  is  glass  is  CuloLtrc<1  glnss.  The  whole  hriok  is 
in  the  spirit  of  the  I  nlroduction.  The  origin  of  Christianity — the 
spread  of  it — every  feature  in  ilssuliseqncnt  annals  and  ijijlttence — 
all  is  seen  through  this  one  narrow  and  false  medium.  Is  this  all- 
pcnading  nssumption  a  mere  'error  of  detail,*' — to  be  delected 
only  by  gropera  for  trifles — nn  more  interfering:  with  the  general 
Talue  of  the  '  true  history  of  the  human  race'  than  the  value  of 
Lord  Kossc's  monster- mirror  is  nfFecle<l  by  the  trivial  '  irregularity  * 
ihal  might  impede  '  the  course  of  an  insect  ?  *  Lord  Broughnm  de- 
sires us  to  admire  the  impartial  chapter  on  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Dominit^n  dogma  and  Franciscan  dogma,  Spanish  party  and 
Italian  party,  were  much  the  same  to  hiai :  why  shmild  he  hare 
Iroubled  his  head  to  misrepresent  one  side  more  tb:in  the  other? 
Hut  cnn  any  man  deny  ihnt  in  this  'accurate  nrcount '  it  is  im- 
plied tlirnughoul  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  an  institution 
fountled  nn  imposture? 

Lord  Rrougham  calls  on  us  to  admire  more  especially  bis 
impartiality  in  regard  to  Leo  X,,  Luther,  and  Calvin: — 

'  Full  justice  is  rendered  to  the  clisraotcr  and  the  accompliahmcnts  of 
Leo.  as  well  as  to  his  coarer  anrl  repulsive  aniafronists ;  and  with  all  the 
natural  prejurlice  against  a  tyrannical  Poiiliff,  n  ticry  zealot,  and  a  gloomy 
rchgioua  petseciiior,  we  find  him  praising  the  attractive  parts  of  the 
Pope's  character,  the  amiahle  ([uaUtics  tif  the  aputtlc's,  and  the  rigid  dia- 
intcresterlneea  of  the  intolerant  reformer's,  aa  warmly  as  if  the  furmcr  had 
never  domineered  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  latter  had  not  oulrugcd,  tlie 
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(me  ail  (rsIc  nnd  decorum  by  his  language,  llic  other  ail  humanity  by 
bis  cruelty. '—i>.  104. 

VVliat  wonder  thnl  Vullaire  sLoultl  sympathise  on  one  side  with 
Leo — the  pjilron  ol'  literature  and  ilie  aris — the  viiluptiiary — tho 
infdel  Pope — whoift  ■  gravest  ocoupaiions  nevrr  intprfpnHl  with 
the  delicacff  of  bis  pleasure*  '  ?  W'hat  womler  that  he  shouhl  hare 
some  sviTipachy,  on  the  oilier  hand,  even  with  Luther  and  CalviOi 
seeing  thai,  though  iin-y  had  ihe  folly  to  he-.  ChristiAns,  they 
yet  set  the  first  es.iiriplcs  of  successful  rebellion  against  the  sacer- 
dotal power?  What  wonder,  at  nny  rale,  ihnt  the  cleverest  of 
men  should  avoid  ihc  monfttroiis  fiiUy  nraUompling  l«>  represent, 
without  any  admixture  of  truth,  three  as  well  understood  charac- 
ters as  could  have  been  selected  from  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind ? 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  loo  long  on  this  subject:  but  our  error, 
if  error  it  lie,  bas  proceeded  fn>m  our  seti&e  of  the  intportancc 
allnchcd  to  Lord  Tlrougham '«  nam^^  and  autliorlly~-rrniii  our  deep 
regret  that  hy  writing  currerite  calamo.  and  as  we  have  no  douhl 
without  having  recenllv  read  many  of  the  works  he  is  writing 
about,  hesliould  exjxise  liiiii»elf  to  the  danger  of  being  considered, 
for  a  moment,  as  not  fully  alive  to  the  wicked  injustice  of  the 
whole  of  Voltaire's  *  Philosophv  of  History,'  and  of  the  leading 
dortrine  and  senlinient  of  Ills  '  Eittini  sur  les  Mreurs  des  Nations.* 
M'e  are  sure  he  meant  to  exclude  both  from  his  eulogy;  but  his 
bnguage  seems  to  us  to  require  a  stem  revision.  What  he  says 
in  his  Appendix  of  Condorcct's  '  unbalanced  eulogy  *  will  not  save 
the  text. 

Much  of  the  criticism  pmbraced  in  this  '  Life/  more  especially 
that  uf  Voltaire's  plays  and  romances,  is  Bo  masterly  that  th« 
Author  should  spare  no  pains  in  bringing  the  whole  piece  up  to 
the  same  high  mark.  We  confess  that  we  think  he  rather  ex- 
•^erates  the  merit  of  the  tragedian,  though  we  will  except  the 
case  of  the  '  Zaire ;'  but  Voltaire's  method  in  the  roman*  wag 
never  perhaps  so  liappiEy  characterised  as  in  this  essay.  He 
places  '  Candide'  at  the  bead  of  all  his  works — *  in  genius  the 
most  perfect :' 

*  It  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  performaiice;  and  while  it  hos 
such  a  charm  that  its  related  perusal  never  wearies,  we  ate  left  in 
doubt  whether  most  to  admire  (he  plain  sound  sense,  above  all  cant,  of 
sume  parts,  or  the  rich  fancy  of  othen  \  the  singular  felicity  of  the  de- 
sign for  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  serve,  or  the  natiiirtil  yet  striking 
graces  of  the  execution.  The  lightness  of  the  touch  with  which  all  the 
effects  are  produced — the  constant  affluence  of  Che  most  playful  nil — the 
humour  wherever  it  is  wunied^  abundant,  and  never  ovenlooe — the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  each  blow  tbul  fulls,  always  on  the  bead  of  tfae  right 
nail — the  (juickncss  and  yet  tbc  fiasc  of  the  transitions— the  lucid  clear- 
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nesi  of  the  Unguagf.  piirct  Biinple,  tnv\it\y  mwinX — rhc  perfect  cm* 
ciacness  uf  dictiun  ua  vrcll  ao  iDreviiy  urrumptwiiiuu,  mi  that  ihcru  ifi  not 
B  liae,  or  even  a  wunl,  tImL  tevtao  ever  tu  be  eupurHuous  ;  nnd  a  point,  a 
EJiigle  phnue,  auinciimea  a  i^ingle  word,  proUucics  ihc  whitlc  c^frt  in- 
teiidvd  :  ihi-ac  urc  qiinliLie*  ihat  we  tliull  in  vaiii  loc^k  for  in  aiiv  other 
work  of  the  same  description,  perlmpn  in  any  olhtr  work  uf  funiry.  Thai 
there  \t  a  (^aricnturc  throughout  no  one  denies ;  hul  the  d(^Big^  is  to  cari- 
cature, Hnd  i\\c  clncTrints  ridiculed  are  ihemeelrrs  n  gross  and  Intolerable 
exnggeniiiun.  That  there  occur  here  and  ihere  irreverent  espTCssions  u 
equally  true  ;  hut  that  there  is  nnything  irreligious  in  the  ndicule  of  a 
doctrine  which  is  in  itself  directly  at  variance  with  all  rtli^ion,  at  least 
with  nU  the  hopes  of  a  future  ttnie,  the  muat  valuable  portion  of  every 
religious  Byateiu,  may  most  cunfidcnlly  be  denied.' — pp.  108,  109. 

In  poinl  of  c«>nco])tiini,  mid  nut  leas  of  <^\ecuti»n,  *  Cindide' 
seems  to  us  tliL>  first  of  all  \'ultaire's  pro&e  writings.  1  Is  lauf^uapc, 
among  other  merits,  is  more  easv,  has  fewer  marks  of  the  en- 
deavour lo  be  briUianl,  than  we  ace  in  any  other  of  the  ruinance* — 
or  in  any  but  ihc  \Pty  enrliest  of  the  historical  works.  Whether 
it  is  '  in  g:enius*  the  first  of  all  VoIiaJre's  performances,  may  be 
more  doubtful.  The  qucstiuii,  however,  lies  oulv  between  it  and 
the  '  Puceile,' 

Connected  with  Voltaire's  name  are  several  subjects  on  which 
we  could  have  wished  to  say  someihini:,  but  we  really  have  not 
room.  The  great  share  that  personal  vanity  had  in  every  move- 
ment of  llie  man  iv  one;  but  liere  we  can  only  observe  thai.  ]>iti- 
able  as  his  vimity  was,  iK  is  impossible  iwu'>  Ui  IcHik  bauk  and  see 
what  things  sometimes  woimded  it  and  envcnDincd  the  marking 
genius  of  the  iL-entury,  without  a  inelouclioly  ihuugbt  fur  the  sburt- 
aigbted  f<>lly  of  the  ruling  powers  who  owed  their  ultimate  ruin 
mainlv  to  Voltaire,  Nothing  anjrered  him  more  than  the  exrlu- 
siveness  of  the  Frem:h  ciHirl.  as  coiitrasicd  with  the  homnge  wliicb 
be  commauiled  from  the  greatest  of  foreign  monnrchs.  Hear, 
under  this  bead,  Madame  ilu  Hausset,  first  lady  uf  the  bed- 
chamber to  (jueen  Pompadour: — 

'  Le  Roi  (Louis  XV.)  ^toit  (latl*^  qu'il  y  eflt  sous,  son  siAcle  un  Vul- 
tatre:  maia  il  Ic  craignuit  ct  ne  I'cstiinoit  pas.  II  nc  put  s'cmp&cher  d« 
dire :  *'  it  Iul  ai  dotui<^  unc  charge  de  gentilhumme  ordinaire  et  dcs  p«n- 
Btons.  C'eat  uc  pas  ma  hwiXe  e'tl  n  fait  dts  suttises  ct  s'l]  a  la  pretension 
d'etre  chambvllan,  d'avoir  unc  croix,  et  de.  souper  avec  un  roi.  C'csl  ne 
pas  la  mode  en  France"— et  poia  il  compta  sur  scs  duigtF, — "Maw- 
pertuis,  Foiitenelle,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu" — "Voire  majtstt!  oublie," 
dit-on,  "D'AIcmbcrt  ct  TAhh^  i*r<rv&t "— "  H«t  bicn,"  dit  Ic  Roi. 
*'  dcpuia  vinEt-cinii  ans  tout  rrin  auroit  dtuJ  ou  souptf  avec  Moi !  "  ' — 
Journal  <//■  Mait.  du  Nfuusrt,  p.  359. 

Such  was  the  chat  at  the  supper-table  of  the  Pompadour ;  who. 

to  be  candid,  waa  for  the  aduiitling  uf  Voltaire,  and,  by  w»y  uf 
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BiTKKttbing  all   difliculues,  susgeate<l  tliut  be    might  easily  take 
oriltTS.  anti  ihpii  ^c\  a  Cardinal's  hut. 

Tht  ciliior  of  Uiis  curious  Monidir  soy«,  in  reference  to  its 
anenlcptc : — 

*  Ancicanement  ct  iiisqvi'i  la  fin  du  regnc  dc  I^uts  XIV.  it  y  avoit  de« 
rapports  plus  fri:ff[uenra  i[ti'il  n'y  ea  a  eu  ilcjiui*  euLtc  Ic  Roi  et  »» 
aiijcUt  de  Coutcs  Irs  cUsses :  ics  niolifn  d'cxcliiftinn  *e  multiplicrrut 
etisuite-  Dans  un  r^cit  dcs  ff'tcs  donneeit  k  U  Citur  Ion  dc  ta  naisBKnce 
du  premier  TiU  de  Louia  XIV.  il  e»L  dil:  *'  A  }a  table  icnuc  par  Ic  Roi 
clHieiil  Mad.  la  Licutetiante  Civile  rt  Mad.  la  Pfi^iJcnlc  Tambonneau." 
Ce  fail  auroit  iiarii  exirnordinairc  aoua  Ic  rc;giie  dc  Bon  aiicccsaeur.' — 
Arranges,  1617,  |>.  248. 

*  In  ITIjO,  Louis  XV.  made  a  niU  that  no  one  shoidd  he  jtrcsentcd 
who  cmilij  not  prove  nohility  as  far  back  a»  1400.  The  Mart-chal  Due 
d'Kti^d  fannd  he  could  not  preaent  his  «i«v,  yet  for  one  Inmdrcd  year* 
that  family  )iad  Wen  in  the  highest  ^msitions  of  ihe  stale  and  court- 
Louis  made  nil  exception  in  his  favour;  but,  e>  he  observed,  *'  I'ucep- 
tion  mSmc  i^toit  une  humiltatioa."  * — ibid.  p.  251. 

We  must  mncludc  our  remarks  on  this  Kssay  with  another 
enmplaitit  of  Lord  Brouphain's  rashness.  He  trlls  us  that  Vol- 
taire was  annoyed!  with  sl^'oplcssiiess,  '  oiid  be  took  opium  in  too 
conaiderahle  dosps.  Condorcet  says  that  a  sen'ant  mistook  one  of 
the  doses,  and  that  the  mistake  was  the  immcdialc  cause  of  Hs 
(Icatb/  Now  Condrcrcet  has  not  a  syllable  about  'a  sen-ant  mis- 
taking one  (if  the  doses.'  He  wnuhl  have  been  happy  to  «ay  that. 
if  be  durst;  but  hiR  words  are  these;——'  II  (Voltaire)  pnt  d** 
I'opium  A  plusieurs  reprises,  et  se  tromita  sur  les  dotes,  vraisem- 
blabiemejit  dans  tespi-ce  d'ivrfsse  que  fes  pranibre*  avaient  yto- 
duite:—Viede  Vnttaire,  p.  Ibt. 

Voltaire  is  followed  by  Rousseau — and  ihia  no  doubt  much 
easier  Biihjecl  is  treated,  we  think,  wilb  far  greater  success.  The 
charnrter  is  brought  out  in  a  rajiid  but  clear  and  pithy  analysis  of 
his  history — and  of  his  works,  which,  in  spile  of  (rreat  nntuntl 
genius,  hnve  already  jtaid  in  large  measure  the  usual  pen>iltiesnf 
atTcctcd  sentimentality,  and  a  taste  na  vul^rly  fal»e  as  bis  %'ices 
were  f^^'osslv  and  meanly  o4lious.  We  transcribe  the  general  esti- 
mate of  ibe  '  Nouvelle  Heloiie:' — 

'  To  deny  the  great  merit  of  this  work  woidd  be  abnurd  ;  the  degree  in 
which  it  boa  been  overrated,  owing  chiefly  to  its  immoraliiy,  and  in  part 
bIm  10  its  vices  of  latte,  not  unnaturally  leads  to  it*  depreciatiun  when  the 
critic  soberly  and  calmly  exercises  Iiia  stern  »iid  uugratvCul  of&ce.  But 
lite  conception  of  the  piece  is,  for  its  smiplicily  ami  uaturi.*,  happy,  with 
the  r-xeeption  which  may  hv.  lakrn  especially  to  llic  unuutural  eituutiuiit 
of  the  lovers  on  meeting  afier  Julie's  ntarrisge,  to  the  estravngant  as 
well  as  dull  dealhhed  scene,  and  to  the  episode,  the  advcutUTrs  uf  tlie 
English  lord.     The  dcscriptiona  of  natural  scenery  are  adniirahlc--f«r 
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snperior  to  the  mmal  pKinting ;  for  Roumcaa't  uste  in  Innilscnpe  wm 

excellcnL,  while  with  his  mnriil  titnte,  his  perverted  MMitimenlB,  «o  wide 
ixvm  truth  and  nitture.  alwitys  interfcrcil.  The  passioiik  arc  vividiy 
puuted,  and  aa  by  one  who  had  felt  tlieir  force,  tht'Ugh  they  are  nat 
toucbeij  With  »  dclirnte  pencil.  The  feeling  arc  ilL  renilrrcclt  partly 
because  ihcj  arc  mixed  with  the  pc:rverti-.il  Bciitinienrs  of  the  ill-rcculaicd 
and  even  diKcaftcd  mind  in  which  they  are  hatrhed  into  life,  partly 
liecauae  tUcy  arc  given  in  the  dictiuii  of  rhetoric,  and  not  of  nalurc. 
The  love  which  he  phimca  himself  on  exhibiting  beyond  all  his  prcdc- 
CMUn-~nay,  ai  if  he  first  had  portrayed,  nnd  nlniimt  idone  bnd  frit  it 
— is  ■  miiturc  of  the  Heiimint  and  the  dcclamalnry,  willt  utinielhing  of 
the  grasDcn  of  the  one.  much  »f  ihc  oiher'a  cxaugetntinn .  Ai  this  ia 
the  tnstn  object  of  the  bnoh.  ihirr^forc,  the  buok  must  be  allowed  lo  be 
■  biltire.  It  charmed  many;  it  cnehanicd  buth  ihe  BishoiiaWitrhurtim 
«nd  Hurd,  u  wc  see  in  their  published  correspondence;  it  BtiU  hotda  a 
high  place  among  the  wurks  which  prudent  mothers  withhold  from  their 
ilaughiers.  and  which  many  daughter  a  contrive  to  enjoy  in  acxrct;  it 
makes  a  deep  imprcasioa  «n  hearts  na  yet  Utile  acciuamted  with  real 
passion,  and  heads  incx|)crie.uccd  in  the  social  relations.* — pp.  IGI-I63. 

Here,  we  venlure  lo  say,  Lord  Brouglium  iriglit  us  well  have 
stopju'd.  He  goes  oil  Iw  justify  his  censures  by  a  minute  exii- 
iniaation  of  some  uf  tlic  most  laudeil  passages,  LuL  ihete  are  also 
nmong  the  most  indecent  ones. 

'i'Lif  criticism  ol  ibc  '  Coiifessitjns'  is  a  maslerpiece.  We  le- 
gret  tliat  wc  can  only  lake  one  paraj^ph  of  it. 

'  There  is  no  work  in  the  French  language  of  which  the  style  is  mote 
racy,  and,  indeed,  more  classically  pure.  But  its  diction  is  idioniatical 
as  well  as  pure.  As  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  away  from  Geneva  to 
)(MC  not  onlv  all  the  [)rf>vin(-']alian)s  uf  that  place,  but  also  to  lose  ull  its 
pedantrr  and  precision,  he  writes  both  wilh  theacciiracy  and  elegance  of 
a  Frenchman,  and  wuh  the  freedom  of  wit  Hnd  of  genius,  even  of  humour 
and  drollery — yes,  even  uf  humour  and  drollery ;  for  the  piiclure  of  the 
vulgar  young  man  who  Bupplanted  him  with  Madame  do  Wareiis  shows 
no  mean  puwei  uf  cancatorc ;  and  the  sketches  of  him  own  ludicrous 
aituations,  as  at  the  coneert  he  gave  iii  the  I'rofemor's  house  at  ].,aiis«n uc, 
show  the  impartiality  with  which  he  could  exert  this  power  at  his  unn 
proper  cost  and  charge.  The  subject  is  often  tiresome;  it  is  almost 
always  his  own  suflvrings,  and  genius,  and  feelings;  always,  of  Cinirse, 
but  of  that  no  complnitit  can  be  justly  made,  of  his  own  aaventnrcs ;  yrt 
we  are  carried  irreiistibly  along,  first  of  all  by  the  manifest  truth  and 
sincerity  of  the  narrativii  which  the  fulness  of  the  honuliating  amfes- 
sioQS  at  every  slcpattcetif,  and  then,  and  chiefly,  by  Ihe  niit|j;ical  diction, 
— a  diction  su  idiumalicul  and  yclso  chuHsical— so  lull  of  nature  and  yet 
so  refined  by  art— eo  excjuisitvily  grHphic  without  any  elbirt,  and  w> accom- 
modated to  its  subject  without  any  basenei's, — thiit  there  hardly  exists 
Bucb  anothi-r  example  of  the  miracles  which  comiweition  can  perform. 
The  subject  is  not  only  wearisome  from  its  sameness,  but,  iroiti  the 
abfiurdities  of  the  author's  conduct,  ntid  opinious,  and  feelings,  it  is  re> 
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Tolttng;  yet  on  we  ga,  enchained  and  incapable  of  leaving  it,  liuw  often 
loever  ^^e  may  feci  irritated  and  all  but  enraged.  Tbe  subject  i>  not 
only  wearisome  generally,  revulimg  frequently,  but  it  ii  ufteritimes  luw, 
vulgar,  grovelling,  liucd  to  turn  us  awny  from  the  contcmf^btJiin  with 
Kvcrninn,  even  with  disgust;  yet  the  dictiuu  of  the  i^niHt  niAf^iciuti  in  our 
masler;  he  can  impart  elegance  to  Uic  ntui^t  urctinnrj'  and  nieoii  tbing:a, 
in  his  description  of  ihem  \  hi;  can  cicviitc  the  lowtBt,  even  the  mutt 
nasty  idetm,  iniu  dignity  by  tiie  witchery  of  tils  langnage.  We  stand 
iLgbBEt  after  pausing,  when  we  ctin  take  bicaih,  and  cilil  see  over  what 
fiitby  f^und  we  have  been  led,  but  we  feel  the  cjttT&urOinary  power  of 
llie  tiond  that  has  \vA  us  along.  It  is  utic  uf  Konier's  great  praises,  that 
he  ennoblca  the  most  hiw  and  homely  tlctaila  of  tlie  must  vulgar  life,  aa 
vlieii  he  brings  Ulysses  into  the  swineherd's  CDmpaiiy,  and  paials  the 
domestic  ccuiKimy  uf  that  utiadorncd  uiid  ignoble  peasant.  No  doubt 
the  diction  is  sweet  in  which  he  wurblcs  those  ordinary  slruins;  yet  the 
tuljjecl,  how  bumble  euever,  le  pure  uusuphiBticuicd  nature,  with  no 
taint  uf  tlie  fur  more  insufferahlu  puliuiiuri  duTLved  from  vice.  N"t  so 
Kuuiseau's  subject',  lie  sings  of  vices,  and  of  vices  the  must  revolting 
aud  the  miisc  huge—of  vices  which  kdu}^  never  befuie  came  near  to 
elevate;  atid  he  siugs  uf  the  ludicrous  and  ihe  ofTeneive  as  well  as  the 
hateful  und  ibe  repulHivc,  yet  he  sings  uithout  impurity,  and  contrives 
to  entrance  us  in  admiration.  Xu  criuniph  so  great  wa»  ever  won  by 
dictiuii.  The  v^orlc  in  this  respect  stands  alone;  it  is  reasonable  to  wish 
thai  it  may  have  no  imitatun.* — pp.  IBI-I83. 

Though  Lord  Broupbani  seems  va  us  to  have  taken  a  rrry 
inadequate  measure  of  Voltaire's  vanity,  he  handles  Houaseau's  tn 
a  wish. 

*Hts  rantty  was.  perhaps,  greater  than  ever  had  dominion  overs 
highly  gifted  mind.  Thai  this  whs  the  point,  as  uoL  unfrequentlj 
happens,  upon  which  ihe  itiMiiiiy  turned  which  clouded  some  of  his 
later  years,  is  ccrtnin  ;  but  no  less  certainly  may  we  perceive  its  malig- 
nant infhience  through  the  whole  of  his  course.  He  labonred  under  ■ 
crett  delusion  ujion  this  subject;  for  he  actually  conceived  that  he  had 
fen  vanity  than  any  other  person  thai  ever  existed  ;  and  he  hns  given 
.expression  to  this  notion.  The  ground  of  the  delusion  plainly  was,  that 
he  ot^en  forgot  (his  indulgence  in  pursuit  of  others;  and  also,  that  he 
had  less  shame  than  other  men  in  um-eiling  his  fsulls  and  frnillies,  when 
their  discluBurc  ministered  to  any  ruling  propensity,  not  eetciom  when  it 
fed  that  ssme  vanity  itself.  Hut  no  one  can  reed  his  account  of  the 
fancies  he  took  in  .his  early  years,  and  not  perceive  how  etrikingly  the 
love  uf  distinction  prevailccl  in  him  even  then,  and  while  hjs  existence 
was  perfectly  obscure.  The  displays  that  captivated  him,  excited  his 
envy,  and  even  led  to  his  uncniiih  attempts  at  imitation,  were  not  the 
•nhd  qualitic^r  valuable  acquirements  nf  ttiusc  he  saw  at  Annecy  or  at 
Turin,  but  the  base  tricks  and  8ii[trrliciid  Hct^om))liRhmic>nte  of  a  Bacler 
and  a  Vi-nture,  performers  of  the  lowest  order,  but  who,  he  perceived, 
were  followed  by  public  applause.  Later  in  life  he  sprms  to  hare  been 
almost  insensible  to  any  exiatence  hut  his  own,  or  when  he  could  believe 
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in  that  of  external  uhjects,  it  wiw  si  wavs  in  reference  to  ttiniMlf ;  anil  at 
last  this  feeling  reached  the  morbid  temperattiri;  ^if  I'micriiig  that  he  and 
Ilia  cuiiceins  were  the  only  thing  nbuut  which  nil  uiher  men  cnred,  and 
with  nhich  all  were  occupyini;  themselves;  thus  absurbing  in  &elf- 
conleinpliLtion  bII  the  faculties  uid  all  ibe  feelings  of  his  uwu  tuind.' — 
pp.  190-192. 

\Vc  have  expressed  oar  general  satisfanlinn  with  this  Rousseau 
chajilcr^ — yet  wc  cannot  \en.\e  it,  withmil  ngitiii  4~timi>laini4ig  iif 
some  carele^neH  in  the  maLter  uf  zLucLiirities.  We  do  not  see  any 
tmce  <if  Lnnl  Urou^ham's  baviti^ciinsulti'd  the  most  detailed  and 
labitrious  book  as  jet  published  «ii  llie  subject — the  '  Histoirc  de 
la  Vie  et  des  Ouvra^s  dc  J.  J.  Ktiusscau,  }>ar  V.  D.  Mu6S(?l- 
Patha^'' — Paris,  8vo..  1827 :  and  we  are  induced  ti>  obaerve 
this  neftl^cl  hy  the  li{rhl  ufTliand  sttlv  111  wliicb  Lurd  Hmu^haiii 
treats  iLc  slury  uf  Kifus&eau'ii  death.  Lunl  Bruugliain  Itcin^  of 
opinion  that  Rousseau  was  from  youth  diseased  in  mind,  and 
latterly  (|uitc  mad,  the  question  whether  he  did  ur  did  not  put  an 
end  to  liimfclf  cannot  appear  to  his  Lordship  one  iif  much  im- 
portance. VVe  doubt  about  the  tnadtices.  As  Hallnm  observes 
in  referenre  to  a  greater  than  Je;in  Jaccjues,  '  the  total  absence  of 
self-restraint,  with  the  inloxiRatixif:^  cITrcts  of  jtresuinptuousness,  is 
suflirient  l'>  areount  for  aberrations  wbicti  men  of  regular  minds 
construe  into  actual  madness.**  But  even  with  Lord  Brougbani's 
opinion  on  the  point  of  insanity,  lie  was  not  entitled  to  pro- 
DouDce  a  brief  contetupluous  negative  on  the  story  of  the  sui- 
cide, as  an  idle  fielion.  '  over  and  over  a^nin  refuted,'  and  now 
credited  hy  iiolHidy,  unless  he  had  tnken  jmins  lo  moaler  the  evi- 
dence iu  the  cue.  Musttet-Palhay,  uho  spent  years  in  the 
investigation  of  Rousseau's  career,  avows  his  conviction  of  the 
suicidal  act.  He  ([uotes,  of  c«urse,  the  procrs-verbal,  which 
declarer  that  the  htuly  had  been  examined  by  the  two  siting 
persons  fti  eiUier,  and  that  the  death  had,  in  their  opinion,  been 
occasioned  by  seroua  apopkiy  :  but  he  shows  that  ibis  entire  ejumi- 
nation  must  h.ive  been  a  sinpulariy  rapjd  tmc,  or  its  report  grossly 
incomplete,  since  the  doctors  make  no  reference  whatever  U)  a 
hole  m  the  fureheiid,  which  the  sculptor,  who  made  a  cost  the 
same  evening,  hoil  to  stuf!'  with  wax  before  be  began  his  work; 
which  hole  the  proprietor  of  Kmnenonvillc  and  Rousseau's  widow 
accounted  for  to  their  friends  at  the  time  by  a  fall  in  the  a^uny  of 
death :  but  which  the  innkeeper  in  the  villnge  told  these  vL-ry 
friends  bad  been  caused  by  a  pistol-shot.  Theie  are  many  other 
disiTepancies :  Tberesc.  for  instance,  asserted  that  Huusseau  had 
taken  nothing  that  morning — hut  the  doctors  found  the  sU)mach 
charged  with  cuH^ee — which,  however,  they  did  not  analyse.      It 
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is  obvioas  that  the  family  of  filrmcnonvilte  and  Th^rese  had 
strong;  inducemrnts  to  conceal  the  suicide,  if  micide  there 
was;  fur  at  thai  lime  the  old  liiwt  o^  felo  de  te  were  in  fall 
vigour — uiij  the  c(!ii»e(|0(-'ncc  of  a  jiroch  tKrbal  allepng  self- 
murder  would  havi:  been  the  refus&l  of  decent  intermciu  nml 
entire  coafiscatioii  uf  {)n>|icrl)'.  The  amiable  Girardins  were 
of  cniirse,  on  every  jfround,  averse  to  ha%-injf  it  believetl  tliat 
their  friend  causetl  his  own  death  while  under  their  rnof;  and 
the  widcMv  had  imJeed  mure  ihnn  i>rdinary  rcaarm  for  fi4>lici- 
tadr,  inasmuch  as  the  neighbours  at  the  time  connecled  Rous- 
seau's sudden  death  with  a  discovery  by  him  of  her  intrigue  with 
M.  Oirntdin's  gronin.  which  ^moni  she  in  fact  married  nlmoet 
immeflintely  aflpi-wnrds,  to  the  derpeal  disgust  of  the  Krmenoni-illc 
family.  But  even  JVI.de  Girardin's narrative  contains  within  itself 
wjme  most  suspiciDUS  circumstances.  He  admits  that  his  own  wife 
called  at  llic  wing  occupied  by  Rniissenu  about  an  hour  before 
he  died,  when  Housscau  was  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
but  said  he  was  suffering  agonies,  and  entreated  the  lady  to  with- 
draw, and  not  witncs»  '  the  inevitable  cataslrophv.'  He  says  she 
did  withdraw— and  heard  KouBseau  bolt  ihed<Hir  inside.  All  this 
does  not  look  like  ihe  sytrtploins  of  approaching  a|>oplexy ;  but  if 
wo  supposL'  that  Ruussi-au,  bniudinf  over  the  stah!c-yard  discovery, 
looTc  poison  in  his  cofice— tlinl  wlien  AIa«lame  dc  Girardin  came 
in  he  was  suffering  the  torture  of  the  jioison — that  as  soon  as  the 
lady  withdrew  and  the  door  was  secured,  be  retired  into  the  closet 
and  clapt  a  pistol  to  his  head — and  that  Thwrese  con«'aled  tho 
pistol  and  invented  the  fall — which  must  indeed  have  hc<'n  a  re- 
markable fall  to  produce  such  a  hole  as  the  sculptor  describes — 
then,  the  whole  story  becomes  clear  and  intelligible.  !t  was  first 
told  in  print,  as  ive  believe,  by  Madame  de  Sluel,  ui  her  '  Lettres 
Bur  RiHJaseau.  1789" — eleven  jenrs  after  the  event:  al  least  this 
was  the  fir»t  publication  that  had  a  name  of  cnn»('(|ncnce.  A 
younc:  lady  of  the  Girardin  family,  who  uiust  have  been  tittle 
more  than  a  child  al  the  time  of  the  event.  com]dained  to  Ma- 
dame dc  Stnel,  and  ibe  answered  that  if  she  had  fallen  into  an 
error,  she  had  been  misled  by  apparently  insurmouiilablo evidence : 
for  hcrown  father's  secretary,  a  Swiss  well  acquainted  with  Rous- 
seau, had  told  lier  that  a  few  days  before  the  death  Rousseau 
announced  to  him  biii  intention  to  commit  suicide :  secondly. 
another  Swiss  gcniloman,  M.  Mouitu,  a  most  intimate  friend  of 
KousEcau's,  gave  exactly  similar  information  :  and  thirdly.  Madame 
de  8tael  herself  says  '  ifeti  hjitrps  qitrjai  rn  <ie  Imi,  pen  de  temne 
nvant  sa  morl.  annontjaicnl  le  deascin  de  terminer  sn  vie."  Finally, 
Mad^ime  de  Slael  wrote  and  publisheil  incessantly  during  her  lon^ 
subsequent  life,  yel  she  never  retracted  or  cancelled  her  state- 
ment; 
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nent;  aad  M.  M  asset- Patliay  says  of  his  own  knowlct]j;c  Uiat 
bIir  reiAinpd  hf>r  nri^nal  belief  to  the  end  of  her  da^'t,  as  he  does 
nnw. — (f/intoire  de  fa  Vif.  J,t,,  pp.  430,  &c.) 

The  Life  of  David  Hume  is  another  Cfiiiipitct  and  viporotw 
sketch.  Il  exhibits  not  only  honest  and  sagacioua  criticiBms  oil 
the  various  classes  of  his  works,  but  a  iM-rf(>ct  unilerstinding  of  his 
temper  and  feclinj^,  and  the  resulu  of  a  closer  investigation  of  his 
literary  habits  ihau  seems  to  have  been  ntletnplett  hitherto. 
Wc  find  iu  an  Appi.-]idix  s<jme  curious  new  rorrcsjKindence,  and 
it  is  obnoas  that  the  text  has  ofieu  been  strengthened  and  en- 
riclied  !]>'  the  use  of  ori}rin»t  materials. 

As  we  but  lately  placctl  before  our  readers  (Q.  R.  vol.  Isxiii.) 
a  somewhat  lengthenrd  anirle  on  the  structure,  and  eipeciallj  the 
influence  of  Hume's  ^reat  hlstoricaL  wuik,  we  need  nut  bu 
lcui|iied  to  a  new  disserlnlion  cm  these  subjects.  We  mast,  how- 
ever,  qurite  what  T>ord  Tiroiighain  says  in  proof  of  Dfivid's  uiicuii- 
scionable  carelessness  about  authorities,  as  contrasted  with  the 
real  labour  of  which  we  have  the  fruits  in  his  apparently  care- 
lesR  stvle. 

'  Hume's  firat  voliLme  cnuld  not  have  hern  the  wi>rk  of  above  a  year 
or  (itteen  month* ;  fur  il  was  begun  uheii  lie  went  lo  the  ,\dvacate»' 
Library  early  let  1752^  nnd  it  wiu  publtilinl  ia  1754.  The  tccuiid 
volume  succeeded  in  1 15G.  hut  ih«  lind  wiitleti  half  uf  it  when  the  firtiL 
was  published ;  nnil  in  1 7  JS  there  HjipeiLTcd  alau  hi»  *'  Natural  Hii<t(iry 
of  Religion."  Contcquenlly  we  arc  iiusitivcly  certain  that  his  whole 
'' Elistory  af  the  Stuartm"  could  not  have  taken  above  three  years  to 
prepare  and  lo  write.  It  is  impusaihlc  to  doubt  that  this  mode  nf  writ- 
ing history  must  le^vc  nu  room  far  a  full  investigation  of  facta  and 
weighing  of  authorities.  The  transactions  of  James's  time  comprised 
perhaps  the  must  important  period  of  our  const itiiCionat  hislory,  because 
the  struggle  belween  (he  Crown  and  the  Commons  then  began,  and 
occupied  the  greater  part  nf  his  reign.  It  was  impossible  to  examme 
the  period  too  closely,  or  in  too  minute  detail.  The  struggle  continued 
in  Charles's  time,  and  ended  in  the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the 
people,  in  the  usurpations  of  the  Farhament,  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mouurchj.  The  Commonweitllh  then  foUowcd,  and  llic  Cromwell 
usurpation.  Now  there  itt  hardly  oue  passage  iu  all  lhi«  histuiy,  from 
1600  to  1650,  which  is  not  the  subject  of  vehement  contiuvcrsv  among 
parties  of  confliciuig  principles,  and  among  inquiring  men  of' various 
opinions;  ycl  all  this  was  examined  by  Mr.  Ilunic  in  le*s  llian  two 
jears,  and  his  history  of  it  was  actually  composed,  as  well  aa  his  ma- 
terials collected  aud  his  authorities  investigated  and  compared  and 
weighed,  within  that  short  period  of  time.  No  one  cim  be  surprised  if, 
in  BO  short  a  time  allotted  lo  the  whole  work,  far  more  altentioiii  was 
given  to  (he  composition  of  the  narrative  than  to  the  prvparatiou  uf  the 
maleriaU-'— pp.  21 1,  212. 

'  He  is  rcpnreented  as  having  written  with  such  case  that  he  hardly  ever 
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currected.     Even  Mr.  Stewart  has  fnllen  utiotlie  error;  and  Mr.  Gibbon 

camitnend*  »x  a  tiling  luliuiUed  the  *'careleB»,  inimilnble  beauUct"  of 
Hume's  Bt)'1e.  U  vrnf  exactly  tlie  reveree,  uf  wliicli  eviiJeuce  rcmaitis  ad- 
xiiituiiguf  iiuiluuiit  unci  nil  Bpi>eu1-  Thtr  ninnutcript  of  hi*  reignt  before  that 
of  Henry  VII.,  written  ufter  the  "  History  uf  the  Stuarts  and  the  Tudora," 
ia  mill  extHLit,  and  betini  niitik^  uf  composition  anxioiialy  Ubuurcd,  words 
being  wriUeii  and  acua-ii  out,  ond  eveu  eevcral  lime*  changed,  until  he 
couLd  did  (he  expreiiaiun  lo  hia  mind.  The  inanutcripl  uf  hie  "  Dia- 
Icigties"  also  remains,  and  is  nritieti  in  the  auine  mnnii?r.  Nay,  his 
very  letters  appear  byUiiK  test  to  have  been  the  result  of  care  ami  labour. 
The  raaxim  of  QuiuctLLian  —  "Quteramus  uptiinum,  nee  prvlinus 
offerentibus  gau<Jeumuii"^teeniit  always  to  have  been  his  rale  as  to 
words;  and  bis  owii  testimony  to  the  same  effect  ts  to  he  found  in  a 
letter  which  I  have  obtained. '—pp.  221,  222. 

Lord  Bn>Uftham  produces  iomcfac  timilai  of  the  Hume  MSS.. 
which  eIiow  man}'  alterations  of  word  and  arrangemrnl ;  the 
dian^(<  almost  nlwnys  tuwanis  the  side  nf  simplicril}'.  VVe  wish 
we  hnd  had  more  cxaniples:  not  to  confirm  the  j^cncral  fact, 
that  Hume's  felicity'  was  the  result  uf  piiins,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  lesson  in  taste  involved  in  each  specific  instanre.  Wc  Imve 
not  the  least  suspiciun  that  compact  perspicuity  can  ever  be  sus- 
tained uiihuul  much  rare  and  refleciinii ;  but  dilferent  men  con- 
duct the  mechanism,  of  composition  in  different  fashions,  and  the 
negative  cvidcace  of  an  unbEotted  pag'e  is  worth  nest  to  nothing. 
Of  the  two  mnst  Kraceful  prose  writers  on  a  large  scule.  in  our 
own  lime,  ihc  MSS.  show  few  erasures.  But  the  one  had  so  cit. 
traiirclinar^'  a  memory  that  he  could  finish  a  chapter  duriii;^  a 
ridp,  and  then  set  it  down  so  as  hardly  to  need  revision.  7'hc 
other  not  onW  kept  common-pkce  books  in  which  ever^r  thought 
that  occurred  lo  him  na  Mkely  to  be  useful  afterwards,  nas  entered 
and  indexed  ;  but  wrote  out  every  sc)>arHtc  paragraph  on  a  scrap, 
and  worked  tt  up  in  pencil,  bul'ore  hu  trusted  his  pen  with  a  syl- 
lable of  what  wc  can  now  compare  with  the  print.  If  the  pen- 
ciUrd  frajTinents  bad  been  preserved,  then  we  should  have  had  ■ 
curious  study.  Such  wc  have  in  the  autu^'raiih  of  Ariosto,  which 
marks  the  unrelenting  sacrifice  of  a  thousana  lofiy  and  (iguraiii'c 
expressions,  succeeded  by  that  rboste  simplicnty,  to  the  imiintion 
of  which  Galileo  ascrilKHi  his  own  success  in  making  science 
attractive.  Such  wc  have,  thanks  to  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  case  of 
Sheridan ;  the  woriUng  of  whose  dramas  will  always  repay  any 
flcrnliny  that  an  artist  can  bestow  on  a  model.  But  sec  what 
bundles  of  self. contrast  we  are.  It  is  to  the  laziness  of  Hume 
tbat  we  owe  these  demonstrn lions  of  his  diligence.  He  could  be 
tempted  to  polish  and  rrpolish  bit  by  bit— but  shrunk  from  a 
O'lnplete  transcript ;  which  done,  we  should  have  been  left  to  our 
conjectures.     Thanks  then  to  the  streuua  inertia  of  David's  sofa. 

Lord 
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lionl  Brou^bom.  in  his  Appendix,  lias  a  p&rn^a])U  which  it 
conc«niB  ti9  to  notice.     He  sayg — 

'  It  ii  necCTsary  to  correct  a  rcry  grow  miwaiemenl  into  which  some 
idle  or  ill-ititcttLiuned  perton  hu  betrayed  an  inj^cnioua  and  learned  critic 
rct[>ccting  the  papen  or  Mr.  llutne  still  remiuulng  and  in  Ktliuburgh. 
"  Thofc  who  hare  examined  the  Hume  papers,  which  wc  know  only 
froro  repurt,  epealt  highly  nf  their  inlerest,  but  nild  that  tliey  furnish 
painful  aiscIu&urcB  concerning  the  opinione  then  prcmiling  amun^  ihc 
clergy  of  the  ntirilii-ni  metropolis;  ili.'^nn.^ifthed  minister*  of  ilieGwspel 
eucotiragiug  tiic  sccifTa  of  thi'ir  familinr  friend,  the  Bnthoroflhe  Essity 
on  Miracles,  and  echnini;  the  blnnphf^mie*  of  their  tuuctatc,  the  author 
of  the  Eway  on  Smride."  {Quart.  liee.,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  550.)  Nair 
this  heavy  cliart^c  agninM  sonic  of  the  ninst  pioiiK  nnd  most  virtuous  men 
who  erti-  adorned  any  church — Dr.  RoUTtiton,  Dr.  Blair.  Dr.  Jordine, 
Dr.  Drytdalc,  and  others — seemed  eminently  unlikely  to  be  well  founded. 
I  have  caused  minute  search  tu  be  madu  ;  and  on  fully  examining  ail 
that  collection,  the  rt^uh  ia  Co  give  the  most  unqualified  and  nercmptury 
contradiction  to  this  bcanduloiis  report.  It  is  inconceivable  how  such  a 
nunour  should  have  arisen  in  any  quarter.' 

We  beg  leave  Ui  say  lliul  the  Quarterly  Krvicw  did  nnt 
mention  one  of  the  reverend  names  here  enumerated  by  I-i»rtl 
Brougham  ;  and  that  wc  i|uitc  aj^ee  with  biin  ia  respeciiiit;  some 
of  those  individuals  as  sinrrrc  ministrra  nf  the  fios[iel.  Others  of 
tlie  circle  were  at  leajt  lotig-hradcd,  cautious  men — very  unlikely, 
knowing  with  what  suspicion  tbrir  intimacy  with  Ilumc  was  ri^ 
^rdcd.  to  commit  tlirin selves  in  writing.  'I'he  •  rumour,'  how- 
ever, will  not  be  eiitnely  <lifcper*e(l  by  Lftrd  Urougliam's  note. 
He  produces  no  evidence  except  as  to  ihe  actual  contents  of  the 
Hume  paper*.  T bey  came  but  lately  into  ibe  hands  of  their 
present  [HisKessors  ;  and  we  think  it  mi^hl  have  occurred  to  Lord 
Brougham  as  not  altogciher  impossible  (considering  the  lale  Mr. 
Daroii  Hume's  rclutnl  to  let  any  use  be  iiiadc'  nf  them  during 
his  own  liretimr)  that  the  learneil  Judge  purified  the  collection 
before  he  Iwqucathed  it  li>  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Dul  Lord  Brougliam  has  himself  priiitrtll,  in  (his  self-same 
Appendix^  a  letter  of  I^vid  tlumc  s  lo  bis  frieiiU  Colonel 
EdmonsU»ne  (written  In  176-1),  from  ivliich  we  apprehend  many 
readers  will  draw  an  inference  in  (olerablc-  harmony  with  ibe 
*  rumour'  so  magisterially  dismissed. 

'  What— do  you  know  thai  Lord  Bute  is  agnin  all-powerful  ?— or 
rather  that  he  u&s  always  t^o,  Inic  is  now  ncknuwledged  tor  such  by  all 
the  world  ?  Lei  this  he  a  new  motive  for  Mr.  V.  to  adhere  to  the  ecclc- 
Biasticttl  profession,  in  which  he  may  have  so  good  a  patron,  for  civil 
employments  fur  men  of  letters  can  Hcarcely  be  found.  All  is  occupied 
by  men  uf  bukine>A.  or  l>y  pariia:iientnry  LntcrtHl.  It  is  putting  too 
great  a  respect  ou  the  vulgar,  und  on  their  superstitions,  to  pique  oneself 
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on  sincerity  with  regard  to  them.  Did  ever  one  moke  it  n  point  of 
honour  toflpcak  tnitli  lo  children  or  mwlmen  ?  If  the  thing  were  worthy 
hcing  tTf-aied  gmvely,  I  should  tell  liim  that  the  Pytliinn  oracle,  with  the 
Bpprobaiioi]  of  Xeiiophon,  ndvised  every  one  1o  wornhip  the  gods  t-n/ifr 
woXi-ui.  I  wish  it  were  still  in  niv  puwer  to  be  a  hypocrite  in  this  piir- 
licular.  The  common  duties  of  socieiy  oiually  require  it ;  and  the  cccle- 
S)ft»Ucnl  pn>fc»>lnn  nnly  S(1<Ib  a  lillle  more  to  nn  innocent  diBsimulatioD, 
or  rather  gimuUtion,  withuiit  which  it  is  impossible  to  pasa  Ihrough  the 
world.  Am  I  a  linr  hecHimc  I  order  n)y  servimt  to  say  1  am  not  al  home 
when  I  do  not  de«irc  to  ace  compnny  ?' 

This  Icttpr,  we  suspect,  would  iierer  have  been  intrusted  l>v  the 
late  Bunin  HuiJie  Uy  ihn  kncpiiig  of  the  Riival  Sociclir'  "f  Edin- 
hupgh.  Hert!  we  have  Dftviil  earnestly  urging  a  joune  infidel  to 
tnke  on  him  the  vows  of  a  Christian  minister,  ns  the  likptiesl  means 
r>r  imH.'uring'  a  comfdrtahle  iiicome,  nntl  to  trample  down  as  mere 
follies  whatever  seruplps  he  had  been  entertaining  as  to  ihc  brearh 
nf  '  honour'  involved  in  the  deliberate  dedication  of  his  life  to  a 
course  of  '  dissimulation,  or  rather  simulation;'  and  Hume  con- 
veys his  litgh'niindedl  iidvice  to  the  vowiig  student  llirouph  a  third 
party — a  gentleman  of  Hume's  own  standing,  living  in  precisely 
the  same  Scotch  society  as  himself.  We  think  the  whole  affair 
does  throw  very  clear  and  very  unpleasing  light  un  the-  interior  of 
Edinburgh  life,  IiolU  lay  and  clerical,  in  I7(vl.  Will  any  man 
believe  that  Oavid  Hume  would  have  veniurcd  to  write  as  he  did 
to  Colonfl  EdmonitonL*  unless  he  knew  that  the  Colunel  was  as 
familiar  as  himself  with  a  set  of  their  fclldw-coumrymen  who 
considered  it  honourable  lf>  preach  the  fiospel  every  Sunday  in 
the  year,  all  the  while  holding  believers  in  Christianity  to  be 
wlmi  David  and  the  Colonel  esteemed  ihem^to  wit,  nn  a  par 
willi  children  or  madmen? 

VVe  ItHi  have  ha<l  arresa  to  fiome  of  Hume's  unpublished  Ictlcrs, 
and  we  .-ire  p!ad  to  extract  part  of  one  which  may  amuse  some  of 
uur  readers,  and  can  ofTeud  uobody  ; — 

'Efiinburgh,  April  2%  1756. 

'  Even  plocea  more  hyperhuiean  tlinii  this,  more  provin- 
cial, more  uncultivnicd,  and  niiorc  liarharous,  tuny  furnich  Hrticles  for 
a  lilcrary  correepondence.  Have  you  seen  tlie  second  vi>hjme  of  Black- 
wftll's  "Court  of  Augustus"?  I  had  it  some  days  lying  on  my  table, 
and  on  [uruing  it  over  met  with  |)iis6Hi^e«  very  singular  for  their  ridi- 
cule nnd  absurdity.  He  says  ihnt  Marie  Amhoriy,  travelling  from 
Itomc  m  a  post -chaise.  lay  the  first  ni^ht  at  Jlrtlnlottes.  1  own  1  did  not 
think  this  a  very  clnuical  name,  but  on  reanlIeLtion  I  found  by  the 
Philippics  that  he  lay  at  Saxn  rubra.  He  tiilk*  likewise  of  Mark 
Anthony's  favourite  poet,  Mr.  Gosling,  mennin^  Aiua-r,  who  meihinke 
should  rather  be  called  Mr.  Oooae.  He  aUo  takes  notice  of  VirgLl'a 
diatinguishing  himself  in  his  youtli  by  his  epigram  on  Cronbow,  the 
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robber.  Ixuk  Tour  VirpI :  you  Ml  Bud  thuL,  like  otlier  robbrra,  this  mnu 
bore  varioin  Dameii.  Crossbow  Id  th«  iiime  he  touk  ul  Abcniei-ii,  but 
Jialista  It  Kume.  Tlie  book  tiu  innnv  uiher  flonei-H  of  u.  like  rmture, 
which  mnde  me  excliiitu,  wiih  regard  to  tlie  iiuihor.  "  Nfc  certe  apparet 
utrumi  Minxerit  in  jMtrios  cineref,  an  tritte  bidentaJ  Movent  incesttts : 
eerie furit,"  But  other  people  who  huve  read  ihiough  tiic  vuLiimCi  eny 
that  notwithBtsndini;  these  abetirditice  it  dues  not  "nant  merit;  and  if  it 
be  to,  I  own  the  ca&c  is  atill  mure  singiitnr.  Wlint  would  you  think  of 
a  man  wtio  shoulil  speak  of  the  mayuralty  uf  Mr.  V'citch,  meaning  ibt.' 
conauUbip  of  Cicero  ?  Is  not  thia  a  line  way  of  avoiding  the  impumtion 
of  pedanlrr  !*  Perhapa  Cicero,  to  modemine  him  entirely,  should  be 
called  Sir  Mark  Veitch,  because  his  futhcr  was  a  Roman  knight.'  * 

The  Life  of  Robertson  (whose  niece  was  Lord  Rrougliani's 
mother)  Is  (be  most  micrcstiog  ouo  in  the  vuluitic — and  indeed 
we  ibink  it  might  be  selected  as  the  beat  example  jet  pub-: 
lished  of  bis  LtmUhiji's  skitS  in  this  kind.  Not  that  we  agree 
with  him.  or  suppose  lh»l  ibe  majority  uf  c(inteii)[)or.irv  readers. 
far  less  thai  jiosterily  will  aRree  with  him  in  bts  eslimntc  of 
HobertetJn  as  an  author;  that  seems  lo  us  soinewtmt  i>\ag- 
l^crated;  but  the  rinw  of  bis  rhnmclpr,  manners,  and  personal 
alorj  is  hardly  to  be  overpraised.  Tt  is  a  chnriniug  i)iece  of 
composition — animated  throughout  by  feelings  tlmi  do  honour 
lo  ihe  auibor,  who  in  early  life  sat  nt  the  fcpl  of  his  venerable 
kin&man,  reuieiiibers  with  allertionate  fidelity  his  looks,  words, 
tones,  and  gestures,  and  having  treasured  the  ampler  reminis* 
cences  of  several  dear  relations  now  also  removed  by  death,  pre* 
sents  the  world  with  a  picture  which  suiiielhing  wjlbin  every 
breast  at  once  acknowledges  for  a  porlrail.  As  nu  future  edition 
of  Dr.  Robertson's  works  can  appear  without  the  advantage  of 
this  urnauieul,  ux  shall  nut  copy  more  than  a  lew  passages. 

'  He  had  laid  down  fur  himself  a  »tnct  plan  of  reading;  and  of  the 
notes  which  he  touk  there  remain  a  numlier  or  bouks,  bi-giuning  wlicn  he 
was  onlv  fourteeti,  all  bearinj;  the  aenteuce  as  a  motto  nliicb  ta  cliarsc- 
teriscd  bis  love  uf  learning,  indicHting  that  he  di-lightcd  in  it  abstrHct- 
edly.  and  {m  its  own  sake,  without  regarOini;  ihc  uses  to  which  it  miglit 
be  turned —  Vita  tinr  lUtprig  mi>rs.  1  give  this  gluM  upon  the  mutlo 
or  text  advisedly.  His  whole  life  wiig  ipcnt  in  study.  I  wl-II  remember 
his  constant  habit  of  quilting  the  dniwing-rcwm  both  after  dinner  aiitl 
again  afler  tea,  and  remaining  shut  up  in  bis  library.  The  pcriiid  of 
lime  whi-u  1  saw  this  was  iifier  the  Iiislory  of  America  had  bfen  nuli- 
liehe^l,  and  before  Major  Kenncirs  map  and  memoir  npprarcd,  wnich 
he  tells  us  firtt  suggested  the  Dis(]iii«itiun  on  Ancicnr  Indin.  Con- 
sequently, fur  above  ten  vela's  he  was  in  the  course  of  cmistant  study, 
engaged  in  extending  his  infommtiaii,  examiiiing  and  levulving  the  bets 

*  /'nCdk— tl)«  nonWna  tonn  of  uttk—\»  a  common  pBlronj-mic  in  ScoO«ii<I. 
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of  hiitory,  contemplatin(f  ethicjil  and  llieolopcal  triilhs,  amusinf^  his 
fiincT  with  ihe  •trnins  of  Grrek  and  Romim  pnetn',  or  warming  il  at  ihn 
fire  nf  ancient  eloqiLcnce  ao  rnngcnial  to  his  mind,  ritnnc«  arirutnentalive 
nnd  rhetiirical ;  and  all  this  attidy  |)n>diic«d  nnt  one  written  linr,  thoujth 
thus  MnrfmJitingly  carriicd  on.  The  eami.'  may  ha  BHid  of  tiic  ten  ycnra 
he  passed  in  constant  atudy  from  1 143,  the  bctrinning  of  hia  rraidcncB  in 
a.  small  pnn«h,  of  very  little  clerical  duty,  (o  1 752,  when  we  know  from 
hi*  letter  to  \jaxA  Hailes  he  began  his  first  work.  Biu,  indeed,  the 
composition  uf  his  three  great  works,  spread  over  a  period  uf  nearly 
thirty  years,  clearly  evinces  that  during  this  long  time  his  studies  must 
have  been  much  more  subaervlcnt  to  his  own  gratifieatiun  than  U)  the 
preparation  of  his  writings,  which  never  could  have  required  one  half 
that  number  uf  years  for  their  completion. 

'Translations  from  the  cluBsifs,  and  especittlly  from  the  Greek,  of 
which  he  was  a  perfect  master,  formed  a  considerahlc  part  of  his  labour. 
He  considered  this  exercise  as  well  ctilculated  to  give  an  accuraie  know- 
ledge of  our  own  Innpiiigc,  by  obliging  us  to  weigh  the  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  words  or  phraseit,  and  to  find  the  expression,  whether  by 
the  selection  of  the  terms  or  the  turning  of  the  tdiom,  which  is  required 
for  a  given  meaning ;  whereas,  when  composing  originally,  the  idea  may 
be  varied  in  order  to  suit  the  diction  which  most  easily  presents  itself, 
of  which  the  influence  produced  manifestly  by  rhymes,  in  moulding  the 
seme  as  well  as  auggcsling  it,  affords  a  striking  and  familiar  exam,ple.' 
—pp.  259,  2fi0. 

or  Robertson  as  leader  of  tbe  tbcn  duminonl  parly  in  the  Kirk 
of  Srciiland,  nnd  the  foremost  s]>eaker  in  the  General  Assrtnlily, 
Loi<l  Brougham  sajs : — 

*0f  the  lustre  wilb  which  his  lalcnta  now  shone  forth  all  men  arc 
agreed  in  gi^'ing  the  same  account.  I  have  frequently  eonveracd  with 
those  who  could  well  remember  his  conduct  as  a  great  party  chief,  and 
llieir  uniform  observation  waa  upon  (he  niamfetit  capacity  which  he  dis- 
placed for  affairs.  "That  he  was  not  io  his  right  place  when  only  a 
clerical  leader  or  a  Ulcrary  man,  but  was  plainly  designed  by  nature,  aa 
well  av  fiirmcd  by  study,  for  a  great  piactical  statesman  and  orator,"  is 
the  remark  which  seems  to  hare  struck  all  who  observed  his  course. 
Hia  eloquence  was  bold  and  masculine  ;  his  dictiun,  which  flowed  with 
perfect  ease,  resembled  that  uf  his  wfritings,  but  of  ciiurse  became  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  cxicm purancous  speech.  He  had  Ihe  happy  faculty 
of  conveying  an  arguinenl  in  a  statement,  and  mould  mure  than  half 
answer  bis  adversary  by  describing  his  propotiitions  and  his  reasonings. 
He  showed  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  in  debate;  and,  as  nothing 
could  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  temper,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  find 
htm  getting  into  a  difficulty,  or  to  take  him  at  a  disadvnntage.  He 
knew  precisely  the  proper  lime  of  coming  forward  to  debate,  and  the 
time  when,  repairing  other  men's  errors,  supplying  their  deficiencies, 
Biiil  repelling  the  adverse  as»KuUs,  he  could  make  sure  of  moei  advan- 
tageously inilueiicing  the  result  of  the  conilict,  to  which  he  ever  steadily 
looked,  and  not  to  display.     If  his  habitual  command  of  temper  averted 
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anger  and  tnada  tiim  [oved,  hia  undeviating  dignity  buch  of  demeanour 
bihI  of  conduct  Kcurcd  liim  rccpect.  Tlie  |>iinly  of  his  blameless  life, 
and  the  ri;;id  decorum  ui  hie  mnniicrs,  mnde  all  personal  attacks  upon 
liiiu  hopcleu;  and.  in  the  matingcmcnt  ot  party  cunrcrns,  he  was  so  far 
aliove  any  ihmg  like  munocuvre  or  Birataijt:in,  thai  he  achieved  the 
Uiuinph  so  rare,  auJ  fur  a  party  chief  so  hurd  tn  win,  of  tnakiiif;  his  in> 
tiuencc  Kcm  always  tu  rc-vl  on  reasuii  and  principle,  and  hia  tucccna  in 
carrying  his  mcafurcs  lu  arise  from  their  wisdoiti,  uiid  not  fmm  hia  owa  , 
power. 

'  Tiiey  relate  one  inslantru  uf  his  briug  thrown  Buim-uhat  otT  hia  guard, 
and  shuwiiig  a.  fi-elmg  uf  great  diE|ilcaFure,  if  nut  of  anger,  in  a  aevcre 
nmsik  njiuii  a  \utuig  member.  But  the  pruvucoliun  was  wbully  ant  of 
the  ordinary  couree  uf  things,  and  it  might  well  have  cxcuenl.  nay, 
called  fur.  a  much  mure  utiepuring  vistuitiun  than  \m  rcmpirk,  which 
really  poured  oil  into  the  wound  it  made.  Mr.  Cullcn.  afierwarda  I^nrd 
Culleo,  was  celebruted  fur  his  unrivalled  talent  uf  mimicry,  and  I}r.  Ro- 
beriiou.  who  waa  one  of  his  favourite  nubjficla,  had  left  the  AMembly  to 
dine,  meaning  tu  return.  A«  llie  uisle  uf  the  old  church.  cunEccratcil  to 
the  At»enibly  meeimgs,  was  at  that  Ute  hour  escrenielr  dark,  the  artist 
took  bib  opporiunitv  uf  rising  in  the  PrLncipal's  \y[in:t  and  delivering  a 
shoct  speech  in  his  cnuracter,  un  involution  which  he  acconipliahed  with- 
out deteciion.  The  tMie  chief  letunied  s^on  after;  and,  hi  the  prujier 
time  for  hit  interposition,  rose  to  address  ihc  bouse.  The  veiit^ruhle 
Assembly  was  convulsed  wiih  hinghttr,  for  he  seemed  to  be  repeating 
what  be  had  said  before,  ao  happy  had  the  imitation  been.  He  was 
astonished  and  vexed  when  some  one  explained  the  mystery — opened 
as  it  were  the  dark  pa.>«age  where  Mr.  Cullen  had  been  at-ling.  He 
said  he  saw  how  it  was,  and  hoped  that  a  gentleman  who  could  well 
speak  in  his  own  person  would  ot  length  begin  to  act  the  character 
which  properly  belonged  to  him.* 

*That  great  addiiinnni  weight  accrued  to  him  as  ruler  of  the  Church, 
from  the  lustre  nf  bis  literary  fame,  cnmifll  tc  doubted;  and  that  the 
circumstance  of  hia  connexion  with  the  llnivcrsity  always  securing  him 
a  seal  in  the  Aasemlily,  while  others  went  out  in  rotation,  tended  greatly 
to  cunwlidatc  his  influence,  ia  equally  rkar.  But  thc-c  ticcidcnts,  an 
they  are  with  respect  to  the  Gcntrul  AsEcmbly,  would  hiive  availed  him 
little,  had  not  his  intritisic  c]ualitieE  ae  a  great  practical  stsicsman  se- 
cured his  power.  He  may  be  i>aid  to  have  directed  the  ecclcMastical 
afi^ira  of  Scotland  for  more  than  a  qtiarler  of  a  century  with  unexampled 
•iicce-FS,  and  without  any  coniproiuiBC  uf  liic  own  opmions,  or  modiilica- 
tian  of  his  views  of  church  policy  ;  and  he  quitted  the  scene  of  his  bril- 
liant career  while  in  the  full  vigour  of  hia  faculties,  and  the  untarnished 
lustre  of  his  fame.'— <pp.  2C4— 2G7.) 

On  the  historian's  style  we  have  these  remarks : — 

*  No  one  ever  doubted  of  its  great  excellence,  but  it  lias  sometimes  been 

*  '  A  •uniewbal  iimitat  icMie  occuii^  in  the  Huiiw>  of  Cummuiii  on  ttiR  puljltciLtiuii 
of  Mr.  TicVtll'n  T'-lrlintM  j«u  U'opril,  ".\tilicip«rifMi."  It  an])"  ajij'CartJ  on  ihe 
niiming  of  tti«  clay  when  the  Mubrk  upfnMl,  nnd  lumE  of  the  speakers  who  hivl  not 
md  it  vrrilicil  it,  to  the  no  nuall  auiuMmtiit  of  thum  wlio  had.' 

objected 
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objected  to  bb  lear  idiumaiic  and  more  Ubciureil  ihui  ia  coniistent  with  the 
perfeciicn  of  comptMiiiiin,  The  want  of  purely  itliomittic  expreiHious  is 
the  ftlmoit  unavotdKble  consequence  ofprovinciiil  educaiiaii  and  hftbite. 
JVIuny  forms  of  s[ieecb  which  are  English,  arc  almutil  (.-mirely  unknown  in 
the  remote  parU  of  ilie  kjiiKitutn;  many  whicli  nre  perfecUy  pure  and 
classical,  n,  person  living  tn  Scuthiiid  would  fear  l<i  u«e  tiH  doubting  their 
r^rrecme**.  That  Ilobcrlcnn,  however,  had  carefully  Kudietl  the  best 
writer*,  with  a  view  to  acquire  |:;eniiine  An^licieiEi,  nnnul  be  douhted. 
He  WM  in'.imniely  tic({uainied  wnb  Swifi's  wriiings;  imUed,  he  resided 
him  an  rmineiiily  skilled  in  the  narrative  art.  He  had  the  R»me  (itmilibrity 
with  Defoe,  and  bud  funned  the  snme  hi^h  estimate  of  bin  historical 
powers.  I  know,  thitc  when  a  Professor  in  another  University  ootk- 
Bulled  him  on  the  heet  discipline  for  ucqi]trini;  n  i;oo«l  nitrrative  etyle, 
previous  to  drawing  up  John  Bell  nf  AnlemtotiT's  ''Trnveli  acrasa 
Kuaeia  lo  Tariary  and  the  Chinese  Wall,"  the  remarkfible  advice  he 
jravc  him  was  lo  read  Robinson  Crusoe  carefully;  and  when  the  Pro- 
(exrar  wan  astonished,  and  sup^insed  it  was  a  jent.  the  hintarian  said  he 
was  quite  Berinus;  but  if  RouinRon  Crueoe  would  not  help  him,  or  he 
was  above  studying  Defoe,  then  he  recommended  Gulliver's Travtla.' — 
<pp.  303.304.) 

Lord  Bronpham.  in  placing;  Robertson  a.t  least  on  ih*^  same 
level  with  IJume  fur  akill  in  narration,  and  claiming  for  liim 
{a»  wc  think,  with  more  justice)  far  superior  care  in  the  con- 
Eultutton  of  bunks  and  in  previous  uiedilatioti.  dues  not  acquit 
hiui  of  one  great  beseuin<;  sin  in  liiKturiuns.  Tbc  fullowing: 
honest  pns^t^e  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  fineat  sperimens  of  Lord 
Bruughiiiu's  luelbud  uf  writiiig  that  wc  (.-uutd  select  from  lliu 
volume: — 

*  There  seems  considerable  reason  to  himent  that  ^n  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  grMt  scenes  and  celebrated  charnclcrs  of  history, 
in  idl  ages,  should  have  made  the  historian  Coo  fomilinr  with  the  crimes 
on  a  p-cat  flCiilc  of  importance,  and  therefore  of  wickedness,  perpetrated 
by  persons  iit  exalted  stations,  so  that  he  suppresses  in  recounting  or  in 
ruing  them  the  feelings  nf  (cvere  reprobation  to  which  a  more  pure  mo- 
rality, a  more  strict  justice,  would  certainty  have  f^vcn  vent.  It  is  pain- 
fijl  tn  Bee  him  fatl  into  the  vulgar  and  pernicious  delusion  which  secures 
for  the  worst  enemies  of  their  ejiecicj*  the  praise  and  the  increase  of 
worldly  {greatness.  It  is  equally  painful  to  see  the  worst  crimes,  even 
nf  a  moru  ordinary  description,  passed  over  in  silence  when  lliey  sully 
the  illnBtrifma  rutprit  Let  us  only,  by  way  of  example,  and  for  cxpla- 
nnlion,  survey  thn  highly- wrought  and  indeed  admirably  composed  cha- 
racter of  Quet-n  Elizabeth.  It  opens  with  enrolling  Henry  V.  and 
Edward  III.  among  "the  montTcha  who  merit  the  people's  gratitude;" 
itay,  it  singles  ihem  out  from  among  the  list  on  which  William  III.. 
Edward  I.,  and  Alfred  himself  stand  enrolled,  and  holds  them  np  as  the 
most  gratefully  admired  nf  all  for  the  "  bicuing*  and  splendour  of  their 
reigns.*'  Yet  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  arc  the  only,  and  of  Kdward  III. 
almost  the  only  deeds  by  which  we  can  know  them;  or  if  any  benefit 
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accrued  to  our  constilulion  by  these  princes,  it  vu  in  consequence  of 
tite  pecuniary  difficulties  iiitu  whjcli  those  wars  (iluiiged  iheni,  but 
|)tungcd  their  kiugdums  Lou,  su  thai  uur  liberties  mode  tome  gain  (torn 
the  (Irendful  ei|)ense  of  ireusure  mid  of  bLuod  hy  which  thu«c  conquerots 
exhausted  their  ilumiuioiis.  Then  Elizabeth  is  described  ns  "still 
adored  in  Eni;land :"  and  Lhou^h  her  *'  dissimulttlion  without  necessity, 
and  her  severity  beyoniJ  enample,"  arc  recurded  as  mnk'ing  Iter  treat- 
ment of  Mary  an  escption  to  tl)c  rest  of  her  reign,  it  is  nnt  stuled  thiit 
her  whole  life  was  one  tissue  of  the  same  grucs  falsehood  whenpver  she 
dtemtti  it  for  her  inleresv  or  felt  it  suired  her  caprices,  to  practine  nrti- 
fieea  as  pitiful  ta  ihcy  were  clumsy.  But  a  graver  chnrge  than  diseimii- 
Ution  and  seventy  ns  regarde  the  history  of  Mary  is  entirely  suppressed, 
and  yet  ihe  foul  crime  is  described  in  the  same  work.  It  is  umlcninble 
that  Klixabcth  did  nut  cause  her  to  be  executed  until  nhe  hud  repcntcdly 
endeavoured  to  ffiake  Sir  Amytis  Pfiiileit  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  who  had  the 
custody  of  hiT  person,  tnke  hcrofFby  sMossination.  When  those  two  gal- 
lant cavnlieni  rfjcrtrd  Ihe  i11fnmou^p^opot<)tion  with  indignation  and  with 
scorn,  she  attacked  tiiem  ns  "dninty"  nnil  "preciBL-frllnwa,"  "men  pTO- 
mtsini;  much  and  performing  Tiotbinir;"  nny,  she  n-ns  with  difficulty  dis- 
siiadpd  friitndipplacingthpm.nnd  erapJoyingoncWingfirhl  in  thciralrAd, 
"who  had  bnth  coumgc  aiid  iwlinntinn  to  strike  the  blow."  Then 
finding  she  ronld  not  cnmmit  murder,  she  nigncd  the  warrant  for  Mar^-'s 
exw:iilion;  and  immediately  perpptraled  n  crime  only  less  foul  than 
murder,  treacherously  denying  her  handwriiinij,  and  destroying  by  hcarv 
fine  and  long  imprisunment  the  Secretary  of  State  whiim  she  hud  hcraeff 
employed  tn  issue  the  fatal  ^varrant.  HiBinnr,  fertile  in  its  records  of 
royal  rrimes.  offers  to  nur  execration  few  such  charactera  as  that  of  this 
great,  succeseful,  and  impnlnr  princess.  An  naanHsin  in  licr  heart,  nay, 
in  her  councils  and  her  orders;  nn  oppressor  of  the  mont  unrelenting 
cruelty  in  her  whole  conduct ;  a  hypocritical  disaembler.  to  whom  false- 
hood was  habitunl.  honest  frankness  strange — «iich  is  the  light  in  whirh 
■he  onght  to  be  ever  held  up,  as  Jong  ns  humanity  and  tmlh  ahall  bear 
■ny  Taliic  in  the  eyes  of  men.  That  she  rendered  great  services  to  her 
subjecu ;  that  she  posfspssed  extraordinary  firmness  of  character  as  a 
sovereign,  with  dpspicahlc  weakness  as  an  individual;  that  she  govCTTtcd 
her  dominions  with  admirable  pmdence,  and  guided  her  course  through 
ns  QTcat  didiriiltiea  in  thn  affairs  of  the  state,  and  still  more  in  those  of 
the  church,  as  hcset  the  path  of  any  who  ever  ruled,  is  cfjually  incon* 
troYCrliblc;  hut  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "right  of  sel-off"  in  the 
judgments  which  impanisl  history  has  to  pronoiinee — no  doctrine  of 
compensation  in  the  code  of  public  morals  ;  and  he  who  undertakes  to 
record  the  actions  of  princes,  and  to  paint  their  charactcrii,  is  not  at 
liberty  to  cast  a  veil  over  undeniable  imperfections,  or  suffer  himself  like 
the  giddy  vulgar  to  be  so  dazzled  by  vulgar  glory  that  bis  eyes  arc  blind 
to  crime.' — pp.  282—285, 

This  is  a  masterly  specimen.  Every  one  perceive*  lliat  here  is 
tlie  style  of  a  man  largely  pnu'tiseil  in  public  speaking,  and  that 
ia  traiuferriug  it  tu  lUc  biogrnpbcr's  desk  he  wuuld  have  done 
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we)]  tn  throw  aside  some  licence  in  the  rcduniJaiit  use  of  certain 
oratoricfil  arrirircs.  But  spoken  or  writlen,  it  is  a  inasrulinu, 
nen'iiiis,  glowing  style;  aiwl  one  torined  ami  fashiiinod,  we  c-annot 
but  think,  after  mi're  jiutient  study  uf  the  great  niaslers,  ancient 
and  mudern,  than  is  lu  hv  lraco<!  in  any  oilier  orator  of  (lurdgeaml 
ctiunlrv — with  the  one  exircplion  of  the  Rishup  of  Exeter.  Bui 
Lord  liroughain  is  eiiiiall_y  buuiesslul,  vvhpu  ii  so  pleases  him,  in 
a  much  more  leropcraie  anri  subdued  manner.  We  do  not  know 
where—  «veci  in  Clarendon  nr  Scolt — we  could  find  anyitiing 
either  fuUtsr  uf  nice  discrimination,  or  more  cjuietlj  etegaiil  in 
]ang:uagc,  than  llie  sketch  which  must  ctoae  our  extracts. 

*  Without  anjlhing  of  harshness  or  fanaticUm,  Dr.  Ituhertson  was  ra- 
tiuiiully  pious  and  purely  morul.  Hie  conduct,  both  as  nCtirisiiau  njinis- 
icr,  a»  a  member  uf  society,  as  a  relation,  nud  as  a  friend,  waii  wholly 
wiiiiout  n  stain.  Hie  affections  were  warm ;  tliey  were  ever  under  contiol, 
and  therefore  equal  and  iiteady.  His  feelings  miglit  pa^s  fur  being  We 
Klrou^  and  lively  than  they  were,  partly  becauee  he  had  an  iiiBiiperable 
avereiou  to  extremes  in  al!  things,  partJy  becauEe,  for  fear  of  any  semblance 
of  pretension,  to  which  he  wns  yet  more  averse,  he  preferred  appearing  lees 
moved  than  he  really  was,  jo  urdei'  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  feeling  less 
lliitu  he  externally  thowed.  But  lie  was  of  opinione  rcBpeciiiiy  eouduct 
wliieh  led  to  keeping  Uie  feelings  under  curb,  and  never  giving  way  to 
them;  he  leant  in  this  towards  the  philosophy  and  diB(;ip)ine  of  the 
StoicE  ;  and  he  nlao  held,  which  wiia  apt  to  beget  tlic  euuie  mistake  as  to 
the  warmth  of  hiH  heart,  tliiit  ei^hibitiuns  uf  Borrow,  any  mHre,than  uf 
boisteroiiH  mirth,  were  unfit  to  be  made ;  that  Huch  emotions  should  as 
far  ng  possible  be  reduced  to  moderation  even  in  private;  but  that  in 
eociery  they  were  altogether  misptuc^d  and  miatiiued.  He  considered, 
and  rightly  considered,  that  if  a  persou  labouring  under  uuy  afflictive 
feelings  he  well  enough  at  ease  Iq  go  into  company,  he  gives  a  sort  of 
pledge  that  he  is  so  far  recovered  of  his  wound,  or  at  least  can  so  far 
conceal  hia  paine,  as  to  behave  like  the  rest  of  the  circle.  He  held,  find 
rightly  held,  that  men  frequent  society  not  to  pour  forth  iheir  Eorrows, 
or  indulge  their  unwieldy  jovi^,  but  tu  iuEtruct,  ur  improve,  or  amuse 
each  other  by  rational  and  cheerful  conversation.  Fur  himself,  when 
he  left  his  study,  leavLtig  behind  him,  with  the  dust  of  his  books,  the 
anxious  look,  tiie  wrinkled  brow,  the  disturhtd  or  absent  thoughts,  he 
also  expected  others  to  greet  hia  arrival  with  the  like  freedom  from  cares 
nf  all  Borte ;  and  especially  he  disliked  to  have  his  hours  of  relaxation 
saddened  with  tales  uf  misery,  interesting  to  no  one,  unlesa,  which  is 
never  the  object  uf  such  narratives,  there  be  a  purpuae  of  uhtuining 
relief. 

'  Hia  conveisation  was  cheerful,  and  il  was  varied.  Vast  informa- 
tion, copious  anecdote,  perfect  apposiieness  of  illustration — narration  or 
description  wliolly  free  from  pedantry  or  stiffness,  but  as  felicitous  and 
na  striking  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  muster — great  livelinesR, 
and  uften  wit  and  often  humour,  with  a  full  ditpusition  to  enjoy  the  mer- 
'<  riment 
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rimcnt  of  the  hoirr,  but  the  most  acrapulous  absence  of  cv«y(hing  like 
ricofflnencss  of  any  dcsci'iption  :  these  I'ormcd  llie  staplci  of  his  tu)k.  One 
thing  hf  newer  lolcratcd  any  more  tlmn  be  did  tbc  leusl  brench  of  de- 
fconini — it  was  among  thn  few  mattci-s  which  seemed  to  try  his  temncr — 
[he  could  not  bear  evil  spp.itking,  or  want  of  charity.  No  one  vrna  likely 
[ever  to  wrunglc  with  another  before  him  ;  but  he  always  put  down  at 
[once  any  attempt  to  assail  the  absent. 

'His  manner  was  not  graceful  in  litrle  matters,  though  his  demeanour 
vaa  dignified  on  the  W'lialc.     In  jiublic  it  was  unimpassioned  till  some 
l>great  burst  came  from  hitn  ;  then  it  purtook  of  the  fire  of  rhe  moment, 
I  and  soon  relapsed  into  dignified  componure.     In  private  it  bad  some 
I  little  awkwardnesses,  not  very  perceptible  except  to  a  near  and  minute 
,  observer.     His  limguagc  was  correct  and  purely  English,  avoiding  hoili 
^kurned  words  and  foreign  phraseology  and  Scottish  expre^aions,  but  hia 
rBiieech  was  strongly  tinged  with  the  Scottish  accent.     Ilia  voice  I  well 
,  rememher,  nor  whb  it  ciiay  to  forget  it ;  nothing  couM  he  mnrc  pIcaBing, 
It  waa  fill]  find  it  was  calm,  bill  it  had  a  tone  of  heartiness  and  sincerity 
[which  I  hardly  ever  knew  in  any  other.     He  was  in  person  above  the 
middle  size — bis  features  were  strongly  marked — his  forehead  was  liigh 
and  open — the  expression  of  his  m out h  was  that  of  repose,  and  of  sweet- 
ness at  the  same  lime The  only  particulars  of  his  muuners 

and  person  which  I  recollect,  are  his  cocked  bat,  which  he  always  wore 

eveu  in  the  country;  his  stately  gait,  particularly  in  a  walk  whicli  he 

loved  to  frequent  m  the  woods  at  Brougham,  where  I  was  never  but 

once  while  he  visited  there,  and  in  which  he  alowly  recited  sometimeB 

iLatin  verses,  sometimes  Greek;    a  very  slight  guttnrnl   accent  in  hi» 

Flpecch,  which  gave  it  a  particular  (illness;  and  nis  retaining  some  old- 

Intehioticd  modes  of  address,  as  using  the  word  "  madam  "  at  full  length ; 

ftnil,  when  he  drank  wine  with  any  womnn,  adding,  "  My  humble  service 

to  you."     When  in.  the  country  he  liked  to  be  left  entirely  to  himself  in 

[the  morning,  cither  to  read  or  to  walk,  or  to  drive  about.' — p.  316. 

Wn   cannot  now  encounter  any  of  Lord   Bniughaio's  '  Men 

>of   Science.'      His    •  Cavendlsli  '    is    m/>re    likely    to    please   the 

French  Iiwtitute  than  llie  Royal  Society  of  Londun:  we  believe 

Vie  must  exnuiine  il  seriously  in  a  separnte  arLicIe.     Tbe  i^imsun 

is,  we  think,  the  best  cti  ihia  class.     The  Lif<^  of  Black  has,  like 

those  uf  H  ume  and  Kobertson,  plontiTul  marks  of  access  to  original 

sources  of  intelligence:    and  that  of  Davy.  thoug:h  short,  will  be 

.iinund  a  very  valuable  supplement,  as  respects  pprsmifil   character 

land  Tiinnners,  luiUelwoelabcralo  biographies  with  which  the  world 

lis  already  familiar.      Lord  Brougham   knew  Sir  Humphry  from 

rthe  (iawji  of  Ins  celebrity,  and  saw  far  more  of  him,  as  a  member 

jof  the  most  brilliant  society  iu  Loudon,  than    Dr.  Paris  or  even 

Lliis  brother,  Dr.   Davy,  appears  to  have  done.     In  our  opinion 

iiiis  lordship  s]ie»ks  too  sligiitiiigly  of  Sir  Humphry's  veisps— we 

ik  the  siaiwas  ou  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  are  alone  sufficient 

pntve  ibuL  he  pDsscsscd  a  true  poetical  genius :  so  thought 
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Scou,  Siiullirv,  Colcridpe; — and  wr  rpjrrci  Uie  more  Uj  fiml  Lord 
Ilrotifcham  of  &  diHereni  juilfrmcnl  on  tliis  head,  because  the  pre* 
leni  vulume,  among  many  uiber  allraciiotis,  includes  »<>me  excel* 
lent  spftrimms  «»r  versificalinn  hy  L«»rd  Rn>u"Iiam  btmseir — 
traniilaliiitis  fnun  Vollairc.  These  were  proper  recreations  for 
the  marine  villa  in  Pn»veace  (whence  he  dates  his  preface)  : 
some  uther  mailers  might  oa  well  have  been  reserved  for  iho 
well-stored  library'  of  Brougham  Hall—"  Bosom'd  high  in  lulled 
trees.* 


Art.  v.— I.  Notes  and  Shelckes  of  New  South  ffaks.     B>-  Mrs. 
Merediiti.      (Colonial  Librar}'.)      LoiiUim.      1844. 

2.  TTitf  JCtiaiisfmvman  in  Egijja.     Hy  Mrs.  Poole.     (Knighl'« 
W'-ekly  V..lunie)      Itt4'i, 

3.  LeUcrsj'rom  Madras.     By  a  Lady.     1843. 

4-  Life  iti  Mexico.     By  Madame  CaMcrun  do  la  Barca.     8ro. 
LoiKlon.     1843. 

5.  Tlw  Rhtme.  the   Darro,  and  tha   Guadalqaivir.      By   Mr*. 
R'>]ner.      '2  vols.      London.      Itt43. 

6.  Journal  vf  a  Tour  in  the  Holy  Land.     By  Lady  F.  Egerton. 
Lnndtin.     Svo. 

7-  Narrative  of  a  Yacht  Voyage.     By  the  Countess  Grosvenor, 
2  role.     Lvndoa.      184'2. 

8.  Journal  of  a  Yacht  Voyage  to  the  Texas.     By  Mrs.  Huiuion. 
2  Vols.     London.      1814. 

9.  Vian/ufa  Tuur  in  Greece.  Titrhy.I^fypt.and  the  Holy  Land. 
By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dawson  Danier.    "J  vols.     London.     ISlI. 

10-    I'itit  to  the  Courts  of   Vienna,   Constantinof>le,  ^.     By  tbe 
Mar<-bianes8  of  Londonderry.      Linidon.      IH44 

11.  Orieatalitchif  Briefe.     Von  Ida.  Crafin  Hahn-Hahn. 

12.  Thervsen's  Dritfe  atis  dem  Sudm. 

^T^HAT  there  are  peculiar  powers  inherent  in  ladies'  ercs,  this 
-'■  number  of  ihe  Quarterly  Review  was  not  required  to 
establish;  bul  one  in  pariirular,  of  which  vi-c  reap  all  the  benefit 
without  jiaying  the  penalty,  we  must  in  common  gratitude  be 
allowed  to  point  out.  Wo  mean  that  power  of  observation 
which,  so  long  as  it  remains  at  home  counling  canvass  stitches 
by  tbe  fireside,  we  are  apt  to  consider  no  shrewder  than  our  own, 
bul  which  once  removed  from  the  familiar  scene,  and  returned  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  letters  or  hooks,  st-ldum  fails  to  prove  its  supe- 
riority. Who,  for  instance,  has  not  turned  from  the  slup-da^h 
scrawl  of  your  male  corres^K>tideut — with  excuses  at  the  hegiiuitng 

and 
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aod  baste  at  ibe  end.  and  too  oft^n  nolliin^  betw^n  but  sweep- 
ing pcnprnlilifs — to  the  wril-filletl  sheei  of  ^-oiir  femnle  frienc!, 
wiih  plerily  of  time  be»low«l  and  iio  paper  wiwled,  »n<l  ovetJIow- 
iiiET  witb  lliosc  close  ani)  livelr  tietails  whicli  show  not  on\y  that 
obwrvmi;  ejes  have  been  at  work,  but  one  pair  of  brijiht  eyes  in 
]Mrticular?  Or  who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  thdr 
books — especially  llieir  books  of  travels  — the  ^mleman's  either 
dull  and  iimtl/r-of-fiict,  nr  ofTliBml  nnU  suj>i^r(icia1,  will)  a  Itear^ 
disquisition  where  we  Umk  fur  a  li^ht  tnucLi,  or  a  foidiah  pun 
where  we  expect  a  reTerentini  sfnciment,  eiihcr  requiring  too 
much  trouble  of  thtr  reader,  or  stiowin;;  too  much  carelessness  In 
the  writer— and  ibe  lady's — all  etisc.  animation,  vivacilv.  with  the 
laci  to  dwell  upon  what  you  most  want  to  know,  and  the  sense  to 
pass  over  what  alie  dues  n<Jt  know  bcFself;  nt-ilher  BUjniesling 
auiborly  effort,  nor  requirinp  any  CDnBcinua  attention,  yet  lenvinj? 
many  a  clear  picture  traced  on  the  memory,  and  many  a  solid 
truth  impressril  on  the  mind/  It  is  Irue  the  case  is  occasionally 
reversed.  Ladies  have  been  known  to  write  the  dullest  anil 
emptiest  botjk'i — a  fact  for  whiih  there  is  no  nccounEin^ — and 
^ndemen  the  moat  delitrhtlul ;  hut  here  jirobably,  if  the  truth 
wert-  l<d<i,  llicir  wives  or  ilauetiters  helpwl  them. 

Rot,  in  iruib,  rvery  country  witli  anv  preleusions  to  civitization 
has  a  txiilotd  aspect,  addri^sseil  to  two  different  modes  ol  percep- 
tion, and  S(-]doni  risible  simidianeoualy  to  both.  Every  country  Iiju 
a  home  life  as  well  as  a  public  life,  and  the  first  quite  nece^sar}' 
to  interpret  the  last.  Kvery  ctmntry  therefore,  to  be  fairly  under- 
suxul.  requires  reporters  fn)m  hoih  sexes.  Not  tliat  it  is  pre- 
cisely recommendei)  that  all  irnvellfrs  should  hunt  the  world  Jn 
couples,  and  ^ive  forth  iheir  impressLonst  in  the  iloublr  ctduinns 
of  holy  wrdlork ;  hot  that  that  kind  of  partnership  should  be 
tacitly  formed  between  IxHtks  of  travel  which,  pro|>erly  under- 
stood, we  should  have  imii^ined  to  ha\'e  hecii  the  chief  aim  of 
mairimimy — namely,  to  supply  each  itther'a  deficiencies,  and  cor- 
rect  each  other  s  errors,  purely  for  the  g<Hid  of  the  public. 

[i  may  be  objRcied  that  (he  inferiority  of  a  wiuoan's  education 
is,  or  nu^Kt  to  he,  a  formidable  barrier  ;  bni  without  stiippin^  to 
question  whether  the  education  of  a  really  well-educated  English- 
woman be  on  tbe  whole  inferior  to  her  brother's,  we  decidedly 
think  that  in  the  instance  of  travelling  the  difference  between 
them  is  greatly  in  her  favour.  If  the  f^entleman  knows  more 
of  ancient  histrjry  and  ancient  Innguii^es,  the  lady  knows  more 
of  human  nature  and  modern  liinefuafres ;  while  one  of  her 
greatest  charms,  as  a  describer  of  foreign  scenes  and  manners, 
more  even  than  the  closeness  or  liveliness  oi  her  mode  of  obserra- 
Uoa>  is  that  very  purpofciesfrtess  resuUiiigf  from  tbe  more  desultory 
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nature  of  her  education.  A  man  either  starts  on  his  travels  with 
a.  particular  oliject  in  view,  or,  failiu^  tliut.  ilrivi^ft  n  liobb^  of  hix 
own  the  n'holc  wny  before  him ;  u  Ucreas  a  woman,  accusufmed  by 
habit,  if  not  created  by  nature,  to  diffuse  her  mind  more  equally 
on  all  that  is  presented,  and  less  CruubU'd  with  prfcuuc«ive<]  ideas 
as  to  whal  is  most  important  to  observe,  goes  picking  up  materials 
much  inure  indiscriminately •  i^nd  where,  as  in  travelling,  little 
tilings  arc  of  great  significants,  frequealEy  much  more  to  ihc 
purjHise.  The  tonrist  may  be  sure  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  is  nut  that  on  which  he  has  bestowed  most  care  and  pains  which 
pn»'C6  most  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Again,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  very  nature  of  a  book  of 
travels  peculiarly  favourable  to  a  woman's  feelings — the  almost 
touil  absence  cff  responsibility.  It  is  merely  the  editorship  of 
her  on-n  journal,  umlertAken  for  the  amusement  of  her  children, 
or  the  improvement  of  a  younger  sister,  or  the  building  of  a 
srh<H)l;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  lulics  never  publish  their 
tours  l4j  please  thetnseUes.  In  short,  she  can  hardly  be  said  to 
stand  committed  as  an  auiburcsa.  If  she  send  forth  a  lively  and 
graceful  work,  the  world  tviU  soon  tell  her  it  is  a  pity  the  is  nut 
one ;  otherwise,  the  blame  falls  on  her  matenals. 

Rut  though  the  lady  tourist  has  her  modesty  thus  far  screened 
and  slif*llered,  it  is  equidly  certain  that  there  is  no  department  of 
writing  till  ougli  which  her  own  individual  character  is  more  vi»ible. 
We  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  writer  of  the  most  unpretending 
book  nf  travels  than  we  do  of  her  who  gives  us  the  most  striking 
work  vi  imagination.  The  under  current  ol'  personality,  however 
little  obtruded  to  sight,  is  sure  to  be  genuine.  The  opinions  she 
expresses  on  the  siin]>lGst  occasions  are  those  which  guide  her  on 
the  greatest;  the  habits  slie  di9j>lays,  however  interrupted  by  her 
irregular  movements^  are  those  contracted  in  her  regular  life : 
hence  the  most  iDteresliug  result,  in  our  mind,  to  be  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  lliis  cinss  of  literature.  VVu  sec  our 
countrywoman,  in  lliese  books,  unconsciouslv  in  the  main,  but 
fully  portnyetl.  We  see  her  with  her  national  courage  and  her 
natitmal  ntsen'e,  with  her  sound  head  and  her  tender  heart,  with 
the  independent  freedom  of  her  actions  anil  the  decorous  restraint 
of  her  manners,  with  her  high  intellectual  acijuirvments  and  her 
simplicity  of  tastes.  wiiL  the  early  attained  maturity  of  hur  guiH) 
sense  and  the  longKxintJnued  freshiicss  of  her  youth.  We  see  her 
nice,  bnupulous.delicaie,  beyond  nil  others  of  her  sex.  yetsimplet 
practical,  useful,  as  none  but  herself  understands  to  be  ;  vcrsi^fl  in 
the  humblest  in-d<Kir  duty,  excelling  in  the  har<liest  imt-dtHir  ex- 
ercise ;  equally  fitted  for  ease  or  exertion ;  enthusiastic  for  nature ; 
kecD  for  adventure;  devoted  to  her  children,  her  flowers,  her 
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nr;  peUitifT  a  great  Ncwfouncllaml  <log,  loying  a  horse,  and  Ve- 
iling in  llie  sea.  In  shwrt.  we  see  her  the  Hnosl  priKUiclinii  of 
ilir  finpsl  coantry  upon  earth — man's  Im!sI  compAiiiDn,  wlicthur  in 
the  traveli  over  this  world  or  thp  voyaitc  through  this  life ;  but 
only  to  be  understood  or  deserved  hy  the  Englisbiuan,  and  ratlier 
tito  pood  even  for  him. 

It  is  true,  and  perbaps  as  well  for  our  pride,  ibal  many  a  re- 
verse to  this  picture  occurs ;  but  even  in  the  woral  cases  it  is 
rather  an  afFeciation .  exaggeration,  or  caricature  of  the  tmliunal 
female  character,  than  anv  direct  departure  from  it.  Tlierc  are 
some  lady  tourists  who  are  over  delicate  or  over  adventijr4)us— over 
enthusiastic  or  over  bumdrum^-over  simple  or  orer  vrisc  ;  but 
where  is  she,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  tal^L  or  taste, 
who  ventures  to  bring  forward  an  infidel  opinion  or  a  qucelion> 
able  moral  ? 

There  is  one  set  of  female  writers  who.  having  under  the  general 
name  of  tourists  given  the  public  an  immense  deal  of  extraneous 
information,  might  be  expected  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  this 
article :  the  very  nature  of  their  sernces,  however,  compels  us  to 
pass  them  over  in  silence  ;  for  when  one  lady  travels  to  \'auclu3e  to 
fjive  us  her  views  o(  Mesmerism,  another  visits  the  German  baths 
todescribetheadvantugesof  socit'ty  in  Russia;  when  one  ^>cs  north 
to  cipatiate  on  the  infant  schools  in  England,  another  south  to  send 
home  chapters  of  advice  to  the  Queen  ;  and  a  fifth  w:mders  geuc- 
r&ltv  at  large,  in  order  to  bewail  the  waste  lands  within  a  few  miles 
of  London,  and  to  reprobate  the  iniquity  of  a  government  who 
can  suffer  such  resources  to  remain  unappUeil,  '  with  a  starving 
population  under  their  very  eyes,  all  ready  lo  pay  them  five  |Mmnds 
an  acre;'*  when, in  short,  ladies  take  all  the  trouble  of  iravclling 
abroad  merely  to  expre&s  those  private  opinions  ujion  affairs  in 
general  which  they  could  as  well  have  given  utterance  to  ut  home, 
we  feel  truly  that  it  would  lx>  a  grateful  and  very  amusing  task  to 
bring  ihcir  icrvLCns  before  the  public,  but  that  it  is  not  ours  on 
this  occasion  to  comprise  them  among  so  unpretending  a  class  as 
that  of  the  lady  tourists. 

The  same  reason  must  also  deter  us  from  including  that  more 
systematic  set  of  travellers  who  regularly  make  a  tour  in  order  to 
make  a  bunk,  and  have  thug  pretty  well  divided  the  tourabte  world 
between  them — Mrs.  Trollope  having  taken  Germany  and  Italy. 
Miu  Costello  France,  Miss  Pardoe  Hungary,  and  so  forth. 
These  able  and  accomplished  hulies  Uo  travel  willi  an  object. 
and  ii  is  apparent  in  every  line  they  wrilo.  Instead  of  seeing 
the  woinanf  we  only  discover  the  authorosi;  and,  admirable  as 

*  Fidf  •  Ky  Lut  Tom  and  ?itBt  Work,'  by  Lady  Varuour. 
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she  ma;  be,  it  is  not  her  ttial  we  are  in  quest  uf  v.\yoa  ibis 
occnsiun. 

T(i  revert,  tlicrefore,  to  Oie  object  of  our  search — while  regard- 
ing t}ie&4j  tmsiudieU  anil  un|n*eten<lmp  wurk»  as  some  of  tLc  Irurst 
cbaniieU  for  ilie  slucly  of  the  Englisliwomnn,  iticy  raiiiioi  be 
slricdy  taken  as  s  Icsl  of  comparison  brtnecD  ber  and  the  lady  of 
other  ciiuairiea.  Wbether  u«  traveller,  or  wriler  of  travels,  ihf 
foreign  lady  rnn  in  no  v,»y  Xre  men^urcil  against  her.  The  onl}' 
ju»l  point  of  (Mitnparisitn  Is  «h_v  the  one  does  traiel,  and  ibe  other 
dueB  not.  Anil,  upon  the  first  view  of  ibe  matter,  ilic  un]n:di- 
tncnts  wiiuUl  teem  Ij)  be  alil  on  lbi>  i\t\c.  of  hut  own  countrvu-oman. 
Her  home  is  proverbially  ibe  iiiobl  domestic— ber  mniiiier*  ibe 
taoii  reserved — ber  cotnfdris  ibe  most  indispensable.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  precisely  herause  boinc,  manners,  and  comforts  are  wbat 
ihev  are,  that  tbe  Eng;lisbwoman  excels  all  others  in  the  art  of 
truvellin^.  It  is  lliosc  very  liabiCs  of  order  aijd  regularity  vbicb 
make  lier  domrstir, — it  is  ibnt  very  e\c\uiivoncss  of  family  life 
wljifh  makes  her  reserved, —  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  cond'orts, 
to  her  3(1  indispensaht?, — it  is  all  ibat  brsi  fits  ber  In  live  in  ber 
own  Country,  that  also  best  fits  ber  to  visit  oUicrs.  Where  is  the 
foreign  lady  who  combines  tbe  four  cardinal  virtues  u£  Iravellin); — 
activity,  punc'lunlity>  cnuragn,  and  indejwnilenrt" — like  the  Kng- 
lishwnman? — where  is  she  whose  habits  ht  her  fur  that  most  ex- 
clusive of  all  companionships,  tbe  travelling  fete-it  Itle  with  a 
busbnuil  for  mont)is  together?  Where  is  &lic  whose  cimifurts  arc 
nine-tenths  of  them  comprised  under  the  head  of  fresh  air  and 
pteuly  of  water,  like  tbe  Eoglishn'oman's  ?  A  fi>reigner  will  tell 
lu  that  thti  chief  arguinent  lies  in  the  English  purse; — but  the 
Russians  are  rich  enough — and  tbe  Russian  lady  moves  abundantly 
abi>ut  from  place  to  placu — but  slm  does  not  travel  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Englishwoman.  Tbe  Russians  have  means  enough 
to  sail  a  whole  fleet  of  private  yacbts,  but  wbitli  of  theiu  would 
think  of  cruising  iu  ibc  Mediterranean,  ur  of  lauuchijig  across  the 
Atlantic  for  pure  pleasure?  There  arc  certain  modes  of  life  for 
wliicb  English  nature  and  education  alone  seem  adapted; — tiavel- 
ling  is  one — living  in  the  country  another. 

Tbe  truth  is  tlint  no  forei^  nation  possesses  that  same  class  of 
women  from  which  tbe  great  btxly  of  our  female  tunrisis  are 
drafted.  They  have  not  tbe  same  well-read,  solid  thinkhig, — 
early  rising — sketch-loving — light-footed  —  trim- waisled^' si  raw- 
batted  specimen  of  women  ;  educated  with  the  refiiiement  of  the 
highest  classes,  and  witli  the  usefulness  of  the  lowest;  all-suHi- 
cicnt  companion  to  hvT  husband,  ami  nll-suHicicnt  lady's  maid  to 
herself — they  have  her  not.  Of  ixiurse  in  the  numbers  that  flit 
annually  from  our  coaslSj  from  one  motive  or  other^.cvery  shade  and 
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frradeU  to  be  fiHiDtl,  from  the  hig-hest  hfat^  fasbioDable,  with  every 
facuUj'  of  iatvlli^nt  interf^st  fast  rlnsfd.  to  ibif!  lowest  Riihly  l''u{l(;n, 
wiih  every  pore  of  vulgar  woiwIpt  widp  oppn  ;  llie  absuTtlitica  e«in- 
initled  by  our  counLrvinen  mnd  women  iin^ier  tlie  name  of  travel 
are  bi^hlr  sipiifinint  of  the  nnilonnl  fiilly.  rxirava^ncc.  SI14I  ec- 
ceniricity  ;  but  tbe  taite  for  travel  rrom  which  these  abuses  spring 
— the  nrt  of  il  in  which  the  Knglish  «o  excel — we  are  indined  to 
attribute  to  a  something  still  more  cixupicimni  nml  honourable  in 
the  national  life — to  Doihjn|>  less  than  the  domesticiti/  of  ihe  Enp- 
li«b  character.  Who  cnn  witness  the  iiinumemble  fninilv  parUes 
which  annually  Inke  llieir  excunions  abroad — -the  iiusbaiwla  and 
wive» — brother*  and  sisters — parents  and  children, —  all  enjoying 
the  novel  srenes.  but  cJiiefly  ber-ause  they  are  enjoying  (hem 
togrihcr?  Who  ran  see  the  joint  delight  with  whirh  these  ex- 
peditions are  planned,  the  kindly  feelings  and  habits  tliey  de- 
velop, the  joint  pleiisure  with  wliirh  they  nte  rcmeMdjeroil — 
wiibuut  recnsrnisinff  a  proof  of  exclusive  domesiir  eohesion  which 
no  other  per)ple  display  /  What,  100,  is  the  secret  of  that  faality 
with  which  the  Englishman  adapts  himself  to  a  resicleni-e  in  any 
remote  corner  of  the  world  1 — why  do  we  so  r>flcn  find  him  settled 
happily  amonfr  scenes  and  people  utterly  uncongenial  in  climnte 
and  tmbii?  Simply  because  he  lakes  his  fiojiuf  with  liim  ;  ami  has 
more  within  it  and  wants  Ifss  beyond  il  tlian  any  othtf  uian  in  the 
world. 

As  for  the  tribes  who  throni^  capitals  and  wntcrinf^- places  for 
purposes  of  mere  idlrnnss  and  <liHipalion,  and  because  ihey  ran 
ioduliff  both  upon  a  cheaper  and  laxer  footing  than  at  liome,  tbey 
certainly  do  n<tt  cnniribute  In  pive  foreipners  a  very  exalted  idea 
of  the  national  domesticity ;  but  whether  human  nature  or  I£rizli:ih 
nature  be  here  to  blame,  we  suppose  may  be  a  t)ueHlion  ;  wa 
suspect  the  fad  is  thai  this  descripLion  uf  travellers  quit  their 
Dative  land  jirecisely  because  tbey  are  no  lon^r  suited  to  her,  nor 
she  to  them. 

But  to  return  to  ibe  Indies  : — if  nnw  and  then  some  forcijfners 
venlure  on  their  travels,  here  the  analnpy  ends ;  tbey  ilo  not  venture 
to  publitih  tbcD).  The  German  ladies,  with  idl  tiicir  virtues,  are 
not  supposed  to  excel  io  rapid  observation,  or  lively  delineation. 
loward  experiences  and  not  outward  impressions  arc  Ebeir  forte; 
— Uie  eyw  u(  their  souls  are  brighter  than  those  of  their  bodies; 
— tbey  are  fonder  of  looking  into  the  one  than  out  of  the  uibcr. 
They  will  give  you,  therefore,  must  admiiablu  maps  of  the  wind- 
iog  paths  of  their  own  hearts,  hut  tbev  aru  mil  of  much  aissiaiuiK'g 
on  the  common  dusty  high  rontU  of  other  countries.  Bettirva,  it 
is  true,  might  have  matli;  a  brilliant  MtincUhauHen.  hut  otherwise, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Countess   Hubn-Hahn.  of  whom  ws 
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have  more  lo  say,  llie  public  is  not  supposed  to  have  gninoil  murfa 
by  their  peregrinations,  nor  perhnps  lose  much  by  their  stnying 
al  lionic. 

'Dip  Frpnchwoiiinii  ban  not  the  same  o^roundsfor  si!f^iir<r.  Her 
eyea  and  her  lonsue  we  knnw  are  both  of  the  most  Hrcly  <lescn[>> 
liiHi — she  would  make  a  shrewtl  uhnurvcr  ami  a  brilliant  ilcsrriber 
— but  alas!  iberc  is  one  little  impediment  which  stands  in  her 
way— a  trifle,  we  I'ei'l  almost  pnnoked  tJ>  tinve  l<>  mention,  nblch 
sUjps  Uirr  pen — -tiie  cantuU  kjibII  ^ 

It  is  true  that  two  ^rcat  F'reiirli  authoresses  of  these  times — 
Mn<1.-iiiie  de  Slal'l  and  Maittime  Dudevanl — have  piven  their 
fi>rcit;n  iuipcessiuns  to  the  wtuld;  but  ibe  imc  visiip<l  foreign 
counlrics  with  tbe  feeling  of  an  exile,  and  the  other  has  rlescribed 
them  exactly  as  she  might  bave  done  without  stirring  from  ber 
chamber.  The  '  De  TAUeuiagne  *  is  the  type  of  rlassiral  sen* 
timcnl,  the  '  Leilrca  d'un  Vo_\-ageur'  ihc  flower  of  pirluresque 
romance — neither  of  them  come  under  the  denomination  of 
travels.  What  Mndnme  de  Slal'l  senteDliously  says  in  Corinne, 
remains  to  this  day  the  true  French  motto; — '  Voynffer  est, 
quoL  qu'tin  en  puisse  dire,  un  des  plus  tristes  plaisirs  de  la  vie. 
Lorsque  vous  vous  trouvez  hien  dans  rpielqiio  ville  etrang^re, 
cV«l  'jue  vous  commencez  a  I'ous  y  faire  line  patrie;  niais 
traverser  del  pays  inconnus,  entendre  parler  un  Inngnge  que 
Tous  comprenex  a  peine,  voir  dp-s  visages  humains  sans  relalion 
avec  vo[r<>  pasM^  ni  avec  voire  avenir,  c'est  de  la  solitude,  et  (Ia 
llisolement,  sans  repos  el  sans  dignile.'  In  short,  what  the  French 
depend  open  for  their  ilaily  happiness,  even  the  spelling  few  of 
their  womankind  rannot  transport  with  iheni. 

It  is  lime,  however,  tlint  we  should  advert  more  parlieulnrly  to 
the  fair  writers  named  at  the  bead  of  our  ]>n|>er.  Siiiee  tbe  peare 
of  1815.  most  of  the  central  Euro|>eau  countries  have  been  t<x> 
completely  examined  vid  described  for  b  passing  tourist  to  offer 
any  novelty,  while  the  excellent  Handl30oks  of  the  day  leave  no 
room  fur  contributions  of  mere  roadside  information.  Our  modern 
writcn  of  tliis  class  may  he  therefore  divided  into  tlirec  heads: — 
Surb  as  have  made  their  own  jwrsonal  movements  the  mere  thread 
ou  wliich  to  bang  tbe  general  history  of  the  cuuiilries  ihey  arc 
traversing,  or  tbe  groundwork  un  which  to  introduce  a  narrative  of 
ficlitious  intere«t; — such  as  have  remained  long  enough  in  one 
province  or  ])lace,  however  obscure  in  itself,  or  however  often 
deacribed  before,  to  obtain  that  living  iurquaintnnee  with  it  which 
always  t'omjnamts  mterevt ; — and  lasdy,  those  who,  having  launche^l 
out  beyond  the  beaten  track,  are  privdeged  to  offer  any  descrip- 
tion, however  unpretending,  on  the  score  of  novelty.  As  speci- 
mens of  the  first  class  we  may  uieution  Mies  Taylor's  'Letter! 
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from  lulj' :'  a  volume  which  will  retain  a  standanl  valae  for 
correct  research  and  simple  beauty 'if  writing; — Mrs.  Dftlkeiih 
Hulmes's  '  Ride  oti  hurwbatk  through  France  and  Swii/vrlaud 
lo  Flureoce' — in  which  we  have  nai  a  lilile  sierling  infornintioo 
and  sterling  humour  too,  with  very  much  of  feminine  g^itec; — 
Mrc  Ashtun  Yalcs's  Letters  fnim  Switacrlaad  lo  her  chiUlreii. 
We  inslance  these  as  all  sbowin;^  what  we  have  defined  as  the 
national  type  of  iVmale  chiiracler — minds  uf  the  liishest  intel- 
lectual culture,  aud  iiiauiiLTS  of  the  moBl  domestic  siuiplicitv.  As 
a  tnore  particular  illustration  of  what  is  the  highest  pride  uf 
modern  English  ('ivili£.itio]>— -the  union  of  genuine  leiirning  and 
genuine  refinement — we  may  onc«  mure  nainu  Mrs.  Hauiih«»i 
(Jray's  'Sepulchres  of  Kiruria.'  Nor  could  wo  giro  a.  better 
instance  of  real  description  and  opinions  intertvovcu  with  a 
romance— though  in  no  »ay  needing  this  fictitious  interest — 
than  another  establi&licd  fa%'ourite,  Mrs.  Jamt'soa's  '  Oinry  of  an 
Knnuyec' 

The  list  of  those  who  hare  resided  a  longer  period  in  one  place 
requires  more  particular  attention  ;  the  Knglishwoinan's  services 
being  here  most  important,  and  her  own  character  most  conspi- 
cuous, [a  this  capacity  it  ia  almost  exclusively  affection  and 
duty  that  send  her  abroad  ;  and  it  is  a  proud  and  a  pleasant  feeling 
to  trace  thes«  qualities  as  ihu  ebtef  basis  uf  the  energy  and  aui- 
matioD  llial  appear  iu  these  hooks.  With  so  much  of  the  old 
Rmb  at  her  heart,  it  is  not  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  in  Physical  "Sci- 
ences, or  even,  we  hope,  in  Mesmerisjn  to  unsex  her.  Wherever 
she  goes,  a  little  fertile  patch  of  buusehold  comfort  grows  beneath 
her  feet  ;  wherever  there  is  room  for  rational  tastes,  orderly 
habiu,  and  gemle  charities — and  where  is  there  no! .' — there  wo 
find  the  Englishwoman  creating  an  atmosphere  of  virtuous  happi> 
ness  around  her,  Like  the  gipsy  she  may  sing— 
'  We  pitch  our  tent  where'er  we  I^loa8c, 
And  there  we  make  our  home.* 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  however  remote,  from  which 
she  does  not  send  forth  a  voice  of  cheerful  intelligence.  Wc  pjiss 
over  a  number  uf  older  works  of  great  value  and  attraction,  from 
LAily  Caloott't  '  Residence  in  the  Brazils'  down  lo  the  '  Letters 
from  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,'  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
four  more  recent  books — dated  from  as  opp^'isite  partsof  the  world 
as  could  well  have  been  chosen — viz.,  'Notes  aud  Sketches  of 
New  South  Wales;'  'The  Knglishwoman  in  Egypt;'  'Letters 
from  Madras;'  and  '  Life  in  Mexico.' 

No  work  cnn  better  illustrate  the  distinctive  traits  of  a  woman's 
writing  than  the  first  of  these; — the  easy  style — -the  brilliant 
thought — ^the  delicate  touch — the  close  detail^the  sound  sense — 
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aiul  liicn  ibal  prt'Uv  under  current  of  natural  affertitm  which  givps 
tlie  true  hcBltby  En<;ti^  lone  lo  llic  whole.  Ii  is  a  real  |>te»Kure 
to  acc(>iD{>an)'  such  a  taity  oier  »<■&  ftiid  land — though  the  foriner 
»trelch«d  muimtntiuu^ly  around  herduniura  luur-inontb*  mcr- 
cbaut-vctiscl  paasitfTP — awl  was  exrlianpcd  fmr  the  scorched  '  ever- 
brown' surface  uf  a  country  devoid  of  any  past  or  present  iniereai, 
whether  «(  an  historical,  poetical,  picturinl.  ur  social  kind — New 
South  Wales  But  liveliness,  sense,  and  knowledge,  and  a  spring 
of  youthful  intelligence  are  hei*;  and  a  loim-continued  honey- 
uitKin  o(  fresh-weddeil  liappineu  (may  it  never  wane!)  heams 
throufih  every  spri^htlv  and  lairjiane  thniishl.  Independent,  how- 
ever, uf  ibese  general  recuDuneudations.  Mrs.  Meretiilh's  volume 
has  a  separate  attraction  of  its  own  in  the  viduahle  store  of  natural 
history  it  commuiiirates.  Under  a  name  which  she  has  suiee 
c-hrvnged— ne  think  for  the  bciLer-^this  lady  is  woU  known  to  the 
llo<ver-h»ring  world  as  the  moat  Erraceful  expositor  uf  Lnslish 
lioianv.*  and  llii»  \uluine  proves  that  hor  taste  and  knowlfdgB 
extend  In  many  other  departments  of  natural  pheiiouieni.  Birds 
and  heasls.  fishes  and  insects,  and  creepinff  ihmsrs  iiinumernblo 
etpially  engage  her  intelligent  attention,  and  arc  described  with  a 
simplicity  and  precision  which  will  give  much  \-ahiable  infor* 
maiion  to  the  professed  naturalist,  no  wldilionnl  jargim  to  the 
dahbliiig  amateur,  and  tnvuluiitary  ifitercsl  U>  the  mnsA  uninitiated. 
Nut  a  trace  of  pedantry  np|X'ars,  iK>r  of  what  is  quite  as  had,  and 
li«>  frequent  when  women  treat  such  matters — not  the  shtrhtost 
affectation  i)f  a  popular  tone.  Not  a  inicrmimjie  nnr  a  herbarium 
is  seen;  but  keen  eyes  and  taper  fingers,  and  a  most  active  mind, 
it  is  evident  have  been  at  work.  We  need  no  apfilogy  for  giving 
a  few  specimens  of  her  graceful  ajid  humorous  descriptions — it 
matters  not  whether  of  spider,  parroL  opossum,  or  '  pretty  trailing 
flower.*     This  is  the  very  jxietry  of  frofpi  :— 

'  In  the  Macquaric.  near  BaihurBt,  1  lirst  saw  the  superb  green  frogs 
of  AiiMralia.  The  river,  nt  the  period  of  our  vieit,  was  for  [he  most 
part  a  dry  bed,  with  smsH  pools  in  the  drejicr  holes;  Rnfl  in  ihcse, 
Bcnong  the  few  shining  water-plants  and  confervEP,  flwelt  thefegui^eous 
repiilm.  Id  form  and  size  lliey  resemble  a  very  lar^c  Fiiglish  frog,  hut 
their  coliiur  is  more  beatiliful  tban  words  esn  ilescrihc.  1  never  saw 
l^ut  ur  gem  of  such  bright  lints.  A  Tivid  yelluw -green  seems  the 
gruuiidwurk  of  ;hc  creature's  nrray,  aud  this  is  liaintily  pencilletl  over 
with  other  shailes— emenOil,  olive,  and  hliie  greens,  with  a  ftw  delicate 
utorkiiigA  nf  yellow,  like  an  rtnbroidifry  of  gold  thread  u|ii)n  shaded 
velvet.  And  the  creatures  nit  looking  at  yuu  I'roai  ibeir  matu  Soating 
bowen,  with  their  large  eyes  expressive  of  the  mugt  perfect  eujuymenU 

*  'Out  wiU  llgvrnf*  'fionwicf  of  Nstoit.'    itj  Luutis  A,  TvamUjr. 
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which,  if  jrou  dotibt  while  ihcy  remaiii  Mill,  yuu  can't  reiuac  Cu  believe 
ill  when  you  sec  ihcm  Qitp  into  the  ddiciuus  cuwl  wau'r,  and  {;u  siuwly 
fetretuhing  their  1un|^  green  k-gs  ns  ihty  puas  tliruugli  the  wavy  ;grove  uf 
8«dgy  feHth-ry  jiluiils  in  the  river's  bed^  till  yun  love  litem  under  a 
dense  niu»e  uf  geiiily  waving  U-uvt-ii.  Anil  lo  vee  ihia  while  a  burning, 
brotling  tun  is  arurchiui;  uj)  your  very  life,  Rtid  not  a  breeze  is  titmng, 
and  tliejilarc  of  the  herhlees  enrlh  darztcs  yoiir  agonised  eyes  intnblinn- 
DCfifi,  i*  enough  lo  mnke  one  Trilling  to  forego  all  theglurieii  of  humanitjr, 
aitd  he  changed  into  a  fmg  ! ' — y.  107. 

The  trnnsfitrmntion  of  n  l<H:ust  is  nnolber  excellent  spcdmen 
of  her  vein  : — 

*  lu  the  tuiunier  evenings  it  i»  comniou  to  lee  u^ion  the  tnmks  of  the 
tree*,  reeds,  ur  uiy  upiii^lit  object,  iv  hcuvyluuking,  liuniphugked  bruwu 
beetle,  au  inch  end  a  lutlt'  luug,  wiih  a  scaly  com,  cliuMcd  lub>(er-Iilie 
legs,  &nd  a  somewhat  d^rty  Hspeci,  which  Uuer  is  ewily  accuunlcd  fur 
by  lUe  Jittl*;  hole  liaible  in  the  luif  at  ihc  fuol  of  ihe  tree,  whence  he  hns 
lately  crept.  1  have  sumeiimes  carried  them  hucnc  and  wntclied  with 
^eiit  iiitereet  the  poor  Iticust  **  fehufHe  off  his  luorlal,"  or  rather 
earthly  '*  coil "  and  emerge  into  a  new  world  The  first  symptom  ia  the 
ti^peninu;  of  a  »iniill  slit  which  apjjears  in  the  back  of  his  coar,  between 
the  shuuJtIerK,  ll>rouKh  which,  as  it  »)owly  gapes  widtfr.  a  pale,  soft, 
>iiky-I(>ukiug  texture  is  secu,  ihrubbiiiK  uiid  heaving  backward*  ntid  for- 
waiiis.  I*re«ently  m  fine  vqiULiv  liead,  with  Iwq  )]|(lit-reii  eyes,  has  dis- 
CQgagol  itwif,  and  in  piuLcus  of  time  (lur  the  traiiafLinnatiun  ^oes  on 
■Imoat  imperceptibly)  lliis  la  iuUuwed  by  tiie  libeiatiun  of  k  portly  budy 
and  a  cunclunioii  \  after  which  the  hruwn  Icguing*  are  pntled  oil  like 
boots,  and  a  pale,  cream-coluurcd,  weak,  »oft  creature  very  tenderly 
watka  away  fmrn  hi*  former  self,  which  remains  standing  entire,  like 
the  cuBtof  mail  of  a  warrior  of  old — ^ihe  shelly  plairs  of  the  eye»  ihatnre 
gi>ne  luokin«  after  their  lo*t  contents  wiih  a  sid  Isck  of  "  spccuVnlion" 
in  them.  On  ihe  back  of  (be  new-born  creature  lie  two  smull  bits  of 
mrmhrnne,  doublrd  and  crumpled  up  in  a  thouennd  puckers,  bke  a 
Limerick  )(luve  in  a  w'A|iiut< shell ;  theac  now  he^in  to  unfold  tbetnselves— 
and  gradually  aprcnd  amoot  lily  out  into  two  large,  bcHUliful,  opui^ulonred 
«'iog.S  which  by  ihe  fuUowing  morniiiK  have  become  ckatly  Iranapa- 
rent,  while  the  body  has  acquired  ila  proper  luird  conaialency  and  darlc 
colour;  and  when  placed  on  a  tree  the  happy  thing  soon  begiua  its 
whirring,  crcnkiiig,  cliirrnping  Bong,  which  coniiuuca  with  little  iutcr- 
niaaion  rb  long  as  its  harmlcaa,  happy  life' — p.  1  \1. 

Our  limits  forbid  furlLcr  quouiiun,  aiul  we  van  only  sum  up 
ber  tarantulas,  her  Bcurpions,  ker  anu,  spitlcrs,  crabs,  and  gruba, 
and  all  kinds  of  other  iiosly  ibings,  with  the  unqualified  assertion 
that  oribody  ever  iiiadu  th<-in  8<i  niix'!  before.  Cerlainlv.  jiid^lnfi; 
from  ibc  remaining  and  nu  less  valuable  portions  of  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith's book,  it  seems  not  uuly  ibal  in  such  a  country  hur  tastes  fur 
natural  hintory  were  the  greatest  jMiasible  blessing  she  could  have 
possessed,  but  also  a  perfect  mystery  how  the  other  ladies  in 
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New  South  Wales  gel  on  witbout  Ibcm.  If  amibln^  were  wanl- 
iTijF  to  ninTince  us  liow  little  real  simplicitv  is  lo  lie  found  where 
no  real  re6noment  exists — how  imligpensAblc  arc  the  distinrtions 
cf  rank  for  the  utiion  of  society — ami  how  far  more  egregiously 
those  follies  and  absurdilies  which  we  usually  attribute  to  ibe 
great  world,  abound  in  a  little  one,  wc  sLall  find  it  lu  ber  remarks 
on  the  ]>clty  vaniuos  and  jealousies,  the  illiterate  duUucss,  and  the 
tawdry  cxtravapince  of  the  ffcatt  monde  of  Sydney.  Nor  were  the 
lower  orders  a  more  agreeable  picture — the  plenty  and  prnspcriiy 
which  at  lliat  lime  reigned  in  the  colony  bein^  cbielly  evidenced 
in  the  all-prevailing  luxury  of  intoxication.  Of  course  wc  do 
not  here  allude  to  the  conricU.  or  lo  the  vitiated  poor  in  tbo 
towns,  but  to  the  liabits  of  ibp  settlers  in  the  cniintry — a  farm- 
house, far  from  all  other  dtvclliriigs,  and  every  soul  in  it,  male  and 
female,  drunk  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  ! 

Under  llicsc  circumsUirices  it  is  no  wonder  llinl  we  find  Mrs. 
Meredith  quitting  New  South  Wales  '  with  joy'  lo  seek  a  new 
home  in  I'asuiania,  where  we  hope  she  rnny  find  as  much  to  in- 
terest hcT  in  her  own  particular  line,  and  more  in  every  other. 
Meanwhile  wc  should  be  happy  to  think  that  this  expression  of 
our  thanks  for  so  interesting  an  addition  to  tbe  Home  and  Colo- 
nial library  may  reach  her.  Only  if  the  reader  of  Sir  Francb 
Drake's  exploits,  which  follow  in  the  same  volume,  should  at  all 
flag  in  attention,  wc  know  on  whose  bead  the  sin  will  be. 

*  The  Englisbwoinan  in  Egypt '  is  made  of  very  different  stuif^ 
though  a  truer  woman  never  wrote.  Mrs.  Poole's  visit  to  Egypt 
was  mainly  prompted  by  ber  affection  for  her  brother,  Mr.  Lane, 
and  her  book  is  what  she  intended  it  to  be,  an  bumble  helpmate 
to  his  well-known  '  Modern  Egyptians.' 

There  is  soinething  so  awful  in  the  tremendous  weight  of  the 
past  which  falls  on  the  spirit  in  this  Ancient  of  lands  that  we  feci 
that  it  is  only  tbe  highest  knowledge,  the  deepest  reverence,  or  tbe 
most  artless  simplicily,  llint  <3in  qualify  a  mwlcm  traveller  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  the  impcrishalilc  regalia  of  its  fallen  majesty.  Mrs; 
Poole  has  this  last  qualiHcati-m  in  ever}'  respect.  She  has  tio 
learning,  and  not  much  seulimcnl,  but  she  has  what  is  quite  as 
impuriani,  tbe  sense  to  know  that  nothing  of  ber  own  is  wanted 
in  a  land  where  the  mere  changes  of  the  seasons  present 
sacred  asvicialions  to  the  mind.  Her  descriptions  of  the  |)he- 
nomcna  of  the  Nile — of  the  ^-arielies  of  climate — of  the  murrain 
on  cattle — the  pestilence  on  man,  and  other  plagues  in  Egypt 
— arc  given  with  a  plainness  which  perhaps  leaves  no  new  im- 
pression on  the  reader,  but  has  a  sober  charm  of  its  own  :  you 
arc  convinced  tbe  wilness  is  true.  Nor  arc  ber  remarks  on 
the  government  or  ibc  people   mure  cbarBCterised   by  novelty 
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of  infurmation  or  freshness  of  idea;  at  the  same  tunc,  wilhout 
nlleinptin^  to  vindicate  the  rig;our  of  the  one,  ur  the  'i%i\a- 
raiicc  of  the  other,  slie  t-yulrivcs,  by  the  mere  force  of  her  own 
kindly  and  buinane  feelings,  to  bring  forward  jxiiiiu  of  ^uuil, 
which  in  ibc  midst  of  so  much  evil  it  is  some  comfort  to  dwetl 
Upon;  to  show  us  that  though  there  he  nulUing  of  what  wc  call 
freedom,  there  is  happiness  and  content  in  the  homes  of  Eir^'pt 
down  lo  the  lowest  purchased  slave ;  and  that  in  the  midst  pf  ig' 
norance  aitd  suporslitiun,  the  poorest  peasimts  meet  and  part  willi 
blessinc^s — &.^c  and  infirmity  are  respected — parents  venerated — 
and  the  presence  and  providence  oi  the  Deity  ever  held  in  re- 
membrance. She  says.  '  The  number  of  persons  nearly  or  en- 
tirely blind,  and  especially  the  aged  blind,  affected  ns  exceed- 
ingly ;  but  we  rejoiced  In  the  evident  consideraliun  ibcy  received 
from  all  whu  had  inrcasion  to  make  room  fur  llicm  tu  puss.  1 
sbould  imagine  that  all  who  have  visited  tins  cuuntry  must  remark 
the  decided  respect  which  is  shown  to  those  who  are  superior  in 
years;  and  tlint  this  respect  is  naturally  rendered  lo  the  be^;^r 
as  well  as  the  prince.  In  fact,  the  people  arc  cJucaled  in  the  be- 
lief that  there  is  honour  in  the  hoary  head ;  and  this  glorious 
sentiment  stren^hens  with  their  strength,  and  beautifully  influ- 
ences their  conduct,' 

It  is  in  the  description  of  the  domestic  customs  of  Egyptian 
families  that  this  tally  offers  most  novelt}'.  Of  these  she  presents 
the  most  agreeable  picture — not  a  little  heightened  perhaps,  in 
our  minds,  by  the  knowledge  that  one  so  gentle  as  herself  had 
conformeil  with  facility  to  them.  Mrs.  Poole  entered  tbe  r^«iinlrv 
willi  the  wise  and  amiable  conviction  tlmt  if  you  have  any  wish  to  be 
pleased  among  a  new  [>eople.  yciu  should  begin  by  endeavouring  to 
please  them.  She.  as  far  as  possible,  adopted  their  most  cherished 
customs,  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelmgs  of  the  natives — but 
not  for  this  reason  only — she  shrewdly  supjHJScd  also  that  ttie  same 
circumslanres  of  soil  and  climate  which  reci>mmendcd  thpm  to  the 
Egyptians  would  etjually  apply  to  her  famdy.  The  respect  and 
cordiality,  tberefore.  with  which  site  is  received  into  the  chief 
harems  of  Cairo  only  reflect  credit  on  her  sense  and  rtianners, 
which  present  a  pleasing  contrast  lo  thnt  spirit  of  curiosity  and  iu- 
trniion  which  has  taken  many  a  miMlern  line  lady  behind  the 
curtain  of  an  Eastern  harem — not  to  describe  the  manners  or  cos- 
tumes of  those  who  had  given  her  hospitable  enleriainnient.  for 
in  that  there  would  be  no  harm,  but  to  criticise  or  ridicule  them 
by  iimoraul  and  absurd  comparison*  between  modes  of  life  wbiih 
bear  as  litde  |iurallel  as  the  skies  they  are  under.  Mrs.  Poule 
is  not  at  all  surprised  that  Egyptian  fine  ladies  should  make  their 
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iiwn  slicrbet,  rook  their  own  tlislm,  nnd  wash  iheir  own  floor*, 
for  all  thcLt  Englisb  fine  iiulies  do  nothing-  of  the  kind. 

'  The  cnipioyracnts  of  the  hjueem  chiefly  consist  in  embroidery  in  an 
oblung  rrumc,  bui  llicy  extend  to  siJi>Priiiteri«liT]g  the  Icitchen,  snd  itirlec'T 
tht'  feinHle  sJnrcs  and  Berviiats  gcn»;rally  ;  and  often  ladie*  of  the  higttest 
ilittinctioii  cutil<  iKdk  diElies  which  are  jiarticularW  prek-rred.  The 
slierbcis  ate  generally  made  by  ibc  ladies;  and  tUia  iit  tiie  cute  in  unc 
haicem  1  vibil,  «  here  the  ladies,  in  puint  of  rHuk,  are  the  highest  uf 
eustctn  hattt  ion.  The  viukt  shtrbci  is  piciiated  by  iheiii  ju  itie  iol- 
\otiiua  luauuer.  The  tluwcra  are  bruuglu  tu  tbeui  lu  large  silver  ti»)n, 
and  tluvca  commeuce  picking  ull'  the  large  uuier  leavet,  Tlie  Udie* 
then  p*ix  ihe  centre*  of  the  vjuleCt  iutu  anuLll  murtara,  und  [luuud  them 
until  they  have  ;lior(mghly  eijKctaed  all  thejuice,  with  which,  iiud  line 
sugar,  they  foim  ronnci  ciikc*  ofcuinerve,  resembling,  wlieii  hardened, 
loaf-«ngar  dyed  green.  Thii!*  prwdures  a  bri|j;hc  green  sherhet  prettier 
thnn  the  bkie  or  {link,  and  exceedingly  dvLcnte.  I  do  not  knuw  wh>it 
the  hige  is  compiled  of,  but  am  l«»ld  it  is  n  preimralion  of  viylcts.  The 
pinJt  is  of  rosea,  the  yellow  of  ornnget,  apikuts,  Ac' — *o!.  ii.  p.  'il. 

We  admire  tlie  sorcere»s-Iike  effect  of  this  ;— 

'  Yoii  «iU  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  daughter  of  the  Pacha,  in  wTkibc 
preflence  the  ladies  who  nttend  her  never  rnise  their  eyes,  herself  super- 
inteiida  ihe  washing  and  polishing  of  the  marble  pavement"  in  her 
palaces.  She  siiinds  on  such  occhbiotis  barefooted  on  a  sniHll  square 
carjjei,  holdinif  III  ber  hand  a  silver  lod.  About  twenty  staves  sur- 
round her — ten  throw  tbf  water,  while  the  others  follow  Uicin,  wiping 
the  marble  ami  polinhing  it  wiih  smoDth  stones.' — it.  p.  26. 

It  would  be  nbiurd  to  q;unr['el  with  a  sister  of  Mr.  Lane's  for 
that  newfangled  onhngraphT  in  which  he  has  had  sn  many 
imititiurs.  \ t^vcrtheless,  it  is  rnlber  a  drawback  in  ibis  pretty 
hook  to  find  all  our  old  friends  disg^uisetl  under  n(MV  nnmes. 
Caliphs  find  derrishcs  are  creatures  we  hnre  kiiuMn  and  U>re(l 
since  we  could  rcatl  at  all,  but  *  khalcelL-hs'  nnd  'daiwccshes' 
are  merely  hard  words,  which  brinjp  nothing  to  our  minds.  The 
mere  name  of  Saladin  conrevs  associations,  chivalrous,  heroic,  and 
picturesqun — but  Salab-ed-Deen  nii^hl  be  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
or  ilic  I'honic  Spelling-book,  for  aiijfht  our  avmpathies  will  stir. 
Of  ctiurse  we  1h»w  to  Mr.  Lane's  3U]>erior  knowledge,  hut  if  every 
foreisii  word  which  has  been  nalunlized  into  the  Kn^lish  lan- 
guage is  to  be  restoreil  to  its  orij^nal  arlirulaiion,  where  should 
we  stop  ?  The  Nile  iuelf  would  be  the  Nerl ;  and  why  not  that 
as  well  as  the  Kttr'an  with  Mrs.  Poole,  or  ihs  Chooran  with  Mr. 
Lane — for  they  frequenll}'  disagree  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  had 
the  spelling  of  llic  old  'Arabian  Nights*  been  retained,  the 
*  Knjilisluvonmn  in  Kpvpl'  would  bnve  produced  a  far  livelier 
effect  on  the  icnagtiiation. 

Ttic  '  Letters  from  Madras '  are  a  perfect  case  in  point  of  the 
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pcculisr  Talue  of  &  wamaa'a  book.  Thii  is  thn  very  li^blest 
work  that  has  «ver  appeared  from  Imtia,  vet  it  \r\\t  us  more  of 
wLat  erct^ boii)*  cari-s  lu  ktiuw  tlinn  any  otlier.  ConeitlertPfT  tbe 
sbi|>-loattii  of  j'liunii:  naU  inti-l)i;;rnl  wi)rn<>n  {HT|i<!iua]Iv  waited 
over  tn  ibe  ahnrcs  of  India,  antl  itur  oumbcr  of  ^ea^li  the  relays  of 
Uiis  hotnt?  iMrnmiidii)'  bave  hp.p.n  E;oin|f  »n,  it  ini^ht  I»l'  iliou^lit 
tbal  tioibinfc  rclaLin<i;  to  our  Rostern  or»li>nies  coult)  have  brcn  by 
this  time  leti  unsaiii.  And  perhaps  no  more  strikiiit;  proof  r«Q 
be  piven  of  tlir  enervatin^c  eflVrls  <if  idl(Mii>i>s  and  luxur^'.  ihan  tbe 
comparalivc  absence  <»f  all  lively  feminine  works  upon  a  «iuniry 
wiiere  ior  nearly  a  renlury  well-educated  Kl1^'il9)lno■nen  bi^-e 
bad  ibc  amplesl  means  of  oliservaiion.  We  do  not  ovetlonk  Miss 
Rol>erts*a  capital  sketches  of  Hindostan — mtr  Mrs.  Elwnod's 
traits  of  Indian  life  in  ber  Overland  Journey — a  work  for 
wb^-h  wc  tnke  this  (]])ptriunily  of  exprefuitng  our  sincere  admira- 
tion; but  neither  ol  these  gives  the  htimoHTS  of  ibis  antipodes 
Bt»le  of  societv  like  our  nameless  lady.  Not  that  her  position 
differed  in  any  way  from  that  of  wbi*.l]  every  ilay  lirin{;s  a  repe- 
tition. She  married,  and  weiu  out  to  India — baited  a  short  tmie 
at  Madras — and  ibeo  proceeded  up  ibe  cimnLiy.  Nor  ore  ber 
letters  anviliiuf;  l>eyoucl  wliat  a  lively,  bnppy,  well'4HluRU«l  youn^ 
Woman  would  write  to  her  famdy  U|Min  ber  firsL  domiciliation  in  a 
foreijrn  country — full  of  sense  and  nonsense — dcscnbinir  etery- 
thm^  as  it  rame  in  ber  wi}' — jusl  ns  it  suited  ber  fanry  or  her  fun. 
Tbe  only  advantage  she  |>ossessed,  and  one  it  is  to  be  hoped  nut 
very  uncrnnroon,  was  that  of  being  united  to  a  wonbj-,  sensible 
man,  who  encouraged  ber  vivacity,  but  directed  ber  judgment, 
and  allied  her  »ilb  himself  ii;  wtiatever  was  useful  and  bene- 
Tulent.  There  is  no  qtiestiun.  therefore,  of  tUn  sound  domesticity 
that  pe^^'alles  this  book — indeed  no  happier  famdy  icroup  bns 
come  under  our  notice — even  the  dash  oi  Bippaniy  which  occa- 
SLOually  jars  upon  as  pro<:eeds  evidently  fruai  too  Uj^bl  a  heart  for 
lu  to  cjaarrcl  witb  it. 

Wbat  first  sirucJt  our  fair  inco^rnila  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
great  difl'erence  between  tbe  listless  ladies  of  Modras  and  ber 
lively  self.  They  could  tell  her  notbinff — knew  nothing — cared 
for  notbiDg.  Their  minds  seemed  to  bave  evaporated  beneath  an 
Indian  sun,  never  to  condense  again.  The  seven  years'  sleep  of 
tbe  Beauty  in  tbe  fairy  tale  was  nothing  to  tbe  seven  years* 
lelbaigy  of  a  beauty  in  Madras,  for  tbe  enchanted  lady  awoke  to 
her  former  energies,  and  the  merely  enervated  l.tdy,  she  thinks, 
never  can.  Our  young  bride  is  therefore  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  her  stock  of  Kngltsb  energy  before  it  sbould  go  tltu  way 
of  ail  ber  neighbours'. 

She   begin*  at  once   with   the  things  immediately  under   her 
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nnlicc— iLe  great  gallifij-like  rooms — the  JuII  ilinner  parties — 
ll)C  lang'Utd  ciinvcrsatiuns  ni-crlnstmgly  about  the  cLangca  in  ibe 
service,  till  she  wishes  all  apprnntnit'nlft  were  permanent — the 
iiioUc  of  piissinj;  jour  liine.  '  wbitU  sccius  tu  be  spent  alkTHalely 
iu  tiring  »iiil  r<M>ting  oiic-k-U;'  aiicl  aUfvc  all,  '  those  great  babies,' 
tlie  native  servants,  who  ibrougtiout  furnish  bcr  with  occasion  for 
fuu.  auU  never  ior  ciimpLaint.  In  this  respect  their  diimiuliatioa 
at  first  in  a  friend's  house  at  Madras  made  little  diiferericcj 
*For  in  an  liulinn  hau»e  every  viailor  Ve.?\w  hi*  own  establiafitncnt  of 
eertaiita,  so  n*  to  give  no  irnublc;  to  t1»»«  til'  ihc  hauacliold.  The 
BtrvanUjiiid  for  themseht»  in  ihc  most  ciiriaitn  way.  They  seem  to  mc 
to  sleep  nowhere,  aud  to  cut  nothing — tlial  is  to  say,  not  in  our  housefl, 
nor  of  our  goods.  They  have  mats  on  ihr  steps,  and  live  upon  rice. 
But  ihcy  do  vfry  little,  ond  every  one  has  his  sejiaratc  work.  I  have 
on  ayali  (or  lady's  maid)  and  a  tailor,  for  the  ayahs  can't  work;  and 
A.  has  a  boy,  also  two  muddlea  (how  charmingly  expressive!),  one  to 
Bween  our  rt«m,  and  another  to  bring  walcr.  There  is  one  man  to  tay 
the  cloth,  another  lo  bring  in  dinner,  another  to  light  the  candles,  and 
others  to  wait  at  table.  Everj'  horse  has  a  man  iind  a  maid  to  himseli"; 
the  maid  cuts  grass  for  him :  and  every  dor  has  a  boy.  I  inquUed 
vbclher  the  eiit  had  any  servants,  but  I  found  she  was  allowed  to  wait 
upon  herself;  and  as  she  seemed  the  only  person  in  the  eslablishment 
capable  of  so  doing,  I  respected  her  accordingly.  Besides  oil  these  ac- 
knowledged attendants,  each  servant  ban  a  kind  of  mnddle  or  double  of 
bin  own,  who  does  all  the  work  that  can  be  put  upon  him,  without  being 
found  out  by  the  master  and  miBtrea.s.* — p.  .%. 

'  Evcrv  creature  seems  eaten  up  with  lazinrits — even  my  horse  pre- 
tends be  ia  tdLH  fine  to  switch  off  his  own  flicn  with  his  own  long  tail, 
but  Lurna  his  head  ruuud  to  the  hnrHekcei)CT  to  order  him  to  do  it  for 
him.' — p.  50. 

'  They  are  indeed  a  lazy  race — they  lie  on  their  mats  strewing  the 
floor  like  caw  and  dogs,  and  begin  to  putF  and  whine  whenever  one  gives 
them  the  least  employment.  The  truest  account  of  their  occupation* 
was  given  me  in  her  blundering  English  by  my  muddle.  I  said,  '*  Ellen, 
what  are  you  doing;  why  don't  you  come  when  I  call  you?"  **No, 
ma'am."  '*What  are  you  doing,  I  tay?"  "Ma'am,  I  never  do" — 
meaning,  I  am  durng  nothing' — p.  54. 

— or  rather  '  1  never  do  anything.'  Then  tomes  the  awful  heal — 
the  refifular  Innd-wiad,  and  plenty  of  it — like  a  blast  fnuii  a  fur- 
nace; when,  with  all  lite  lafiy  roums,  and  punkaljs  always  going, 
and  perpetually  wetted  tatliea,  the  temperature  can  be  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  dw'H  \.<>  VlO°.  And  our  lady  sits  under  the  wet  mats, 
with  her  hands  in  u  basin  of  water.  '  And  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
are  all  curled  up.  and  tfie  grass  crackles  un<ler  une's  feel  like 
snuw*.  and  tin*  sea  is  a  dead  yellow  o>luur,  and  the  air  and  the 
lis'hl  a  S4irt  id  huff,  as  if  the  Ldeuu-nis  Lad  the  jaundico :  and 
wc  arc  all  so  cross — creeping  about  and  whining,  and  then  lying 
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tluwD  and  growling — I  hope  it  won't  last  long.' — p.  7'S.  Nor 
iliMM  it,  a\)in'o  ten  (Iavs.  Sh«  sav*  most  irul)'  that  a  smnll  innime 
if  real  wrelclieiliiesi  in  IikJi's;  I'ur  nbat  would  be  luxiitics  in 
Euglaixl,  such  ait  Inr^e  airv  kiou&ea,  carnages,  plentjr  of  servanu, 
&c.,  Are  lliere  nccT'Ssnrics,  indispensable  fur  health,  to  savnothing 
of  comfort.  '  The  real  luxury,  and  Sot  which  one  would  frive  au^ 
price,  would  be  ihc  power  of  going  without  such  matters.* 

Now,  however,  comes  a  refreshing  change  of  stiene-     A.  is  ap- 

fointed  district  judge  at  Hnjahiuuudrv,  '  in  a  really  Indian  pari  of 
ndia' — and  ihey  move  thiilicr  with  a  ship-loafl  of  gnoils  and  an 
army  of  scrvnnU,  and  a  litlle  \a^^y  liahj  in  aildition,  who  greatly 
enlivens  the  scene.  There  ihey  live  Lkc  '  mo&t  unoommonly 
great  grandees,*  or  rather,  to  our  view,  like  a  ttu>rougbly  sensible, 
right>thinking  nngiinh  family — vitiling  with  their  Uajnli  rK>igh- 
boun,  inditutmg  schools  and  readiug-rooms  for  ibe  nalives—  ]M!r- 
furming  divine  service  in  ihcir  own  house — making  roads,  digging 
wells,  and  diving  all  the  gutxl  iti  llieir  power.  Whoever,  indeed, 
wishes  to  know  more  upon  that  puintul,  disappointing,  and 
invstcrtous  subject — the  abscnre  of  all  real  and  effectual  pro- 
gress in  the  conversiuu  iff  the  Hindoos — will  here  find  much 
practical  good  sense,  niinc  the  worse  for  bdng  sprightlilj' given. 
That  llie  exertions  of  many  admirable  and  devoted  men  in  tbii 
field  bate  iloiie  some  gtx^d,  as  the  example  of  all  good  men  must, 
there  can  be  no  quesiiDn  ;  but  also  that  ibcrc  are  many  who  havo 
retanled  more  than  promoted  the  cause  of  Christianity,  by  in- 
sisting on  teaching  the  natives  nulliing  eUe  till  tbcy  bad  taught 
tbenj  that,  is  equally  beyond  duuhl.  Experience  biu  proved  that 
there  is  no  more  certniti  way  of  preventing  the  emriincc  of 
Christianity  among  the  llimluos  than  the  open  ailcnipt  ti>  intn>> 
{luce  it ;  and  that  at  be^l  the  easier  admission  of  it  among  the 
Porinhs  only  bespeaks  llial  previuus  indifference  to  matters  of 
religion  which  makes  the  cuiiversiun  worthless,  '  I  of  Mictretis' 
casie.  I  cat  anything" — this  is  the  key  loo  generally  to  Fariah 
Christianity— <ir  oven  granlinj  it  is  suicere,  this  only  inercases 
the  barrier  to  its  progress  beyond  theau  outcasts  who  havu  nothing 
to  lose  by  any  <hange. 

Speaking  of  a  worthy  missionary  setded  near  ihemr  whose 
native  bearers,  liaving  gratified  their  curiosity,  had  entirety 
abandoned  him,  an«l  who  honestly  confessed  that  he  bad  not  met 
with  a  single  instonee  of  a  real  desire  for  truth,  she  very 
sen&ihly  observe-i.  *  That  is  the  great  diflicully  with  these  poor 
natives.  T/icy  A«i>"  not  th  xiu/hfeal  iJea  of  the  vtiiuc  and 
advantage  of  tratfi.  No  one  in  England  knows  tbe  difrnuliy  of 
making  any  impressiim  upon  them.  The  best  means  seems  to  be 
education,  because  false  iniiiirns  of  science  form  one  greu-t  part  of 
VOL.  Lxxvi.  ;<o.  CL1.  I  their 
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their  religion.  Every  belief  of  theirs  is  interwoven  with  some 
mntter  of  religion,  and  if  onre  some  of  llieir  srienlifir  alistmlities 
tirere  overllirnwn,  a  large  portion  of  their  religion  would  go  with 
them.'  (p.  U)8.)  The  rea4,liness.  nr  ratlicr  positive  nmbilinn 
of  the  caste  natives  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  so  lonjj 
as  the}-  are  not  direct!/  mixed  up  milh  the  doctrines  of  Chri»- 
tianit^',  is,  indeed,  snfiicienl  proof  ihat  in  their  rase  the  lesser 
good  must  be  made  the  pioneer  to  tfit-  ereator. 

The  newly- appointed  Juilpe  and  liis  active  ladv  were  no 
Sooner  settled  •  up  conntry '  than  ihcy  busied  tbemselws  at 
congiderablf  trouble  and  expense  in  t'stabliabing  a  Brho<^il  for 
caste  boys.  A  Brahmin  was  engaged  lo  teach  Gentoo,  and 
a  half-caste  to  teach  Enslish^lbe  Bible  was  freely  read  and 
translated  —  the  attendance  rapidly  increased  lo  at»ore  eighty 
scholars,  and  almost  every  dny  a  pretty  little  boy  wa»  found 
*  salaaming*  at  ttie  gate  for  admittance.  All,  in  short,  was  going 
on  as  well  as  sense  and  benevolence  could  desire.  At  ibis 
time  a  dissenting  missionary  happened  to  pass — was  received  at 
their  house  with  customary  Anglo>  Indian  hospitality,  and  having, 
in  return,  favoured  bis  hosts  with  his  u]iint«>n5  regarding  the 
en4irniity  of  bishops,  and  the  bigotry  of  ordinntion,  be  adjourned 
to  the  schfw>l,  and  without  tbc  knowledge  or  permission  of  the 
Judge,  held  forth  lo  tbc  boys.  This  soon  created  a  disturbance, 
which  he  proceeded  Ui  augmcnl.  by  seizing  bold  of  a  native** 
h'ttffum,  or  bodge  of  caste,  and  taking  it  away.  At  this,  the 
grossest  insult  you  can  offer  a  Hindoo,  the  whole  jwpulation  rose 
in  a  ferment  —t!iL'  boys  brought  l)a<-k  iheir  books,  and  although 
the  dissenter  was  obliged  to  restore  the  badge,  the  feeling  evcited 
was  so  strong,  that  the  sc-hoot  was  abandoned  for  a  while,  and 
ihcn  recommenced  with  not  half  the  number  of  scholars. 

There  is  plenty  of  temptation  for  quotation  in  this  merry 
Tolume — the  visit  to  the  Rajah — llie  i\t>p  Don's  sirne  with  the 
family  of  monkeys — the  petitioners  to  baby — the  MocmsUee's  idea 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  bis  nslonishnipnl  that  '  Kun)po  lady 
or  grnllf!inan'  should  go  to  hell !  &.C..  Hut  we  must  pass  on  to  a 
rery  different  degree  of  longitude,  though  our  latitude  does  not 
much  vary. 

Madame  Caldcron  de  la  Darcu  is  very  (bslinct  from  the  ladies 
that  precede  her.  She  has  as  much  li%'elinesa  as  our  Madras 
friend — as  much  inlrlligencc  as  Mrs.  Meredith,  and  more  spirit 
than  Mrs,  Pumle;  but  «ith  all  this,  thongh  her  hfKik  engages  the 
attenlion  in  a  high  degree,  and  exhibits  great  and  various  ability, 
it  fails  to  interest  us  in  the  writer.  Something  of  this,  however, 
may  he  owing  to  a  reason,  which  is  perhapB  meritorious,  and 
certainly  fortunate  in  her  as  the  wife  of  a  foreigner ;  vix.  lo  the 
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■    very  nn-EngUah  nature  of  her  writing.     Madame  Calileron  was  a 

Sootchwninan — and  a  Presl)virrian.  wc  Kave  reason  in  suppose; 
she  is  now  a  Spaoinrd — iind  »  Uotnan  Catholic,  as  we  liave 
more  than  renson  to  suppose.  Aiu\,  acconlinjflv,  wc  have  a 
Spanuh  indifference  to  blootUhcd,  a  Spanish  enthusiasm  for  bull- 
fights, a  Murillo  glow  of  colour,  a  Cervniilea  touch  oi  humour,  a 
ftcnllc  defence  of  the  dgarito,  and  a  hard  hit  at  John  Knox. 
whirh  can  Imve  no  doubt  of  our  quondnin  counlrvwnmaii  being 
perfectly  at  bume  in  bor  adopted  lanil.  The  reel  and  the  bolero 
may  be  nearer  allied  iban  we  imagined.  Madame  Calderon.  wc 
arc  told,  n-as  disliiigui&bcd  in  early  days  for  her  accomplishments 
and  personal  attnu-tiuiis  ainuiif;  the  rirdus  of  ber  native  ca|i)tal. 
Edinburgh ;  instead,  however,  of  taking  a  Scotch  advocate  or 
VV.S.,  and  settling  there,  she  retmned  with  her  family  to  New 
V'ork,  where  again  she  steert^d  clear  »f  all  Yankee  iuiporluniiies, 
and  Hnnlly  nccompllsbed  her  destiny  by  bestowing  her  band  upon 
a  Spnniitb  diplumaliat.  a  collateral  descendant  (wc  believe)  of  the 
great  dramaiisl  Ci  blernti.  who  was  shortly  after  ap]}oiiiied  miiimer 
for  the  Court  of  Mndriil  at  Mexico. 

Tbe  work  commences  with  the  departure  of  the  envoy  from 
New  V'ork  ;  and  the  pasy  humour  and  brilltaut  de8cri]>lioti  of  the 
first  shipboard  chapter  show  at  once  the  power  with  which  tbe 
story  is  sustained  throughout.  At  Havunnab,  the  Crst  Spanish 
Icmlory  the  lady  had  tonrhed,  they  are  received  with  disliu- 
guished  honours ;  and  balU,  dinners,  and  operas,  female  Crccauses 
and  men  mdbonnaircs  pass  before  us  in  a  perfect  bl.'ue.  Thence 
anollier  tedious  voyage,  made  mfusl  amusini;  to  the  reader,  to 
Vera  Cruz,  with  a  renert.il  of  fcstivilirs.  There  they  lake  mules 
for  Mexico,  breakfasting  en  route  with  General  Sania  Aimn. 
and  then  Iniinrh  intr»  a  wilderness  of  all  the  glowing  productions 
of  Terra  Ca/je«ie— pine^apples.  i>ranges,  lemons,  bananas,  and 
granaditas,  nhiive  their  he.irls — roses  and  myrtles,  carnations  and 
jasinlne  at  their  feet — '  delirious  ejrgs,  butler,  and  custard  off  new 
and  wonderful  trees.'  within  arm's  length — splendid  woihIs,  fprlile 
plains,  stupendous  mountains,  glimpses  of  distant  sea,  und  ex- 
inaniii-s  of  sa])pbire  sky,  'and  not  a  human  being  or  passing 
object  u»  be  seen  which  is  not  in  itself  a  picture.'  And  all  this 
in  ibc  month  of  December!  What  an  e-arthly  Pamdise!  It  is 
quite  a  comfort  to  know  that  ihr  road  wnS  ennugli  !<>  hrt-ak  thfitr 
Ixines.  and  that  there  were  daily  robberies  and  murders  committed 
upon  it. 

At  length,  distant  volcanoes  and  spires  innumerable  antifmnccd 
1  be  city  of  Mexico;  .ind  our  aniborcss's  thoughts  bad  wandered 
back  to  the  time  '  when  the  great  panorama  first  burst  U|x>n  thfi 
ryes  of  the  King-fenring,  God-loving  concjueror ;  and  the  mild 
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bnmzc* coloured  Emperor  advanced  hiuiself  in  ihe  midst  of  his 
Indinn  nol>ililv,  wiili  rich  dress  and  unshod  feet,  to  welcnme  his 
anliidden  and  unwelcome  (fucst  ;*  but  speedily  her  ruminntiona 
were  put  to  flight  by  a  very  dilTcrcnt  crowd,  cuiisisling  of  Imlf  llie 
populaUitn  of  modern  Mexico,  who  bad  turned  out  to  wetcuuie 
the  bearer  of  the  olive-branch  from  old  Spain,  and  who  now  con- 
strained them  to  enter  a  splendid  etalo-carriagc,  all  crimson  and 
gold,  and  drawn  by  fimr  wliite  horses.  '  In  the  midst  of  this  im- 
mense pnKession  of  troi>p5,  carriages,  and  horsemen,  wo  entered 
ibc  ancient  citv  of  Muntezuma.' 

This  is  succeeded  hy  fetes,  serenades,  masked  balls,  and  bull- 
fights-extratirdinary,  in  honour  of  the  Ambassador;  with  the 
introduction  to  all  the  Mexican  world  of  fashion,  and  a  most 
nnimnted  description  of  dress,  jewellery,  visiting,  ctir^ucttc,  ami 
bad  servants. 

IIul  it  is  impossible  to  follow  a  lady  who  seems  ne^'er  to  have 
known  one  moment  of  fear,  Inssitudc,  or  repose.  All  is  excite- 
menl  from  morning  till  night.  Nuns  taking  the  veil — full-dress 
processions  to  the  Virgin — political  ^mettteg  which  batter  down 
bouses,  and  kill  some  of  her  friends^ thundsrstorms  with  racing 
torrents  and  uproarious  mules — cock-fights  as  well  as  bull-fighls 
— balls  alfresco,  as  well  ns  balls  in  palaces,  with  every  other  ima- 
ginable kind  of  excitement  which  stiutbcrn  tempcramenU  require, 
and  southern  climates  furnish;  and  such  suns,  such  diamonds, 
and  such  eyes  presiding  overall,  till  we  are  kepi  in  one  perpetual 
firework.  We  feel  thai  it  is  nol  only  tropical  life  we  are  leatling, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  trait  ol  i^colch  shrewd- 
ne-w.  and.  we  must  say  ii,  of  Yankee  vulgariiy.  a  tropical  mind 
which  is  addressing  us.  None  olher  could  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  people  with  such  minglwl  ardour  and  tavff froid.  It 
is  B  most  brilliant  book,  and  doubtless  very  like  life  in  Spanish 
Mexico;  but  wo  may  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  looking  fur 
anyihing  domeaic  in  it. 

This  scene  is  characteristic  both  of  the  lady  and  the  country — 
namely,  the  Horradrrtfs,  or  branding  of  the  bulls. 

"The  next  morning  wc  set  ofl'  early  tu  the  Pfasa  de  Torv*.  The 
day  was  fresh  and  cxhUarating.  All  the  country  peuple  frum  several 
miles  uri^uud  were  uBscmblcd,  and  the  Creen  lo  their  tupmutt  branches 
prevented  a  cullcctiuii  of  bronze  faces  aud  black  eyes,  heluu){iiig  to  the 
luilians,  who  hud  taken  their  places  there  as  cumfurLably  as  sueciuturs 
ill  a  one  shilling  gallery.  A  platfurm  upposite  ours  was  iilled  witJi 
wives  aud  daugliCers  of  agruts  and  small  farmers  — little  rauc/itras  with 
short  white  guwns  and  rchusos,  Tlu're  was  a  very  tnlerable  bund  of 
music  perched  iijion  a  natural  orchestra.  Bernardo  and  his  men  were 
walkinK  or  ridiui;  abuni,  and  preparing  for  action.  Nuthing  could  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  whole  scene. 

*  Seven 
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*  Seven  hundred  bulls  were  driven  in  from  the  plum,  bellowing 
loudly,  «o  thnt  the  wtiolc  itir  was  61led  vilh  their  fierce  mukic.  The 
utiivenal  love  which  the  M(*xican8  have  for  these  sports  nmouDta  to  & 
paaaion.  All  their  monev  in  rpverved  to  buy  new  dreaMs  fur  the»e  occa* 
siona — silver  roll«,  or  gold  lining*  for  their  hjtUj  or  new  deer-Bkin  pan- 
taloons, or  embroi'tlcrcci  jackets.  Thr  accidents  thnt  hnnpen  are  innu- 
merable, but  nothing  damps  thrlr  ardour :  1/  beaXa  fox^nitnliHg,  The 
most  cxtrai>rdinaTy  part  of  the  scene  ie  the  facility  witli  which.  the«e 
men  throw  ihr  laao.  The  hulls  being  all  driven  into  an  cncloaiire,  one 
after  another,  or  sotnetimes  two  or  three  at  a  timr  were  chosen  from 
amongst  them  and  driven  into  the  plaut,  where  ihey  were  received  with 
shouts  of  applause  if  they  appeared  fierce  and  likeH  to  afford  good 
sport,  and  of  irt)ny  if  thev  turned  to  fly,  which  bappenetl  more  than 
once.  Three  or  four  bulls  are  driven  in.  They  stand  for  a  moment 
proudly  reconnoitring  their  opponents.  The  nureemrn  gallop  up, 
armed  only  with  the  tmso,  and  with  loud  insulting  cries  of  "Ah  lore!" 
challengL'  them  to  the  combat.  The  hulls  pnw  the  ground,  and  then 
plunge  furiously  at  the  hnrse^  frequently  mounding  them  at  the  6rst 
omet.  Round  they  go  in  fierce  gallop,  bulls  and  horsemen,  among  the 
ahouts  and  cries  of  the  apectatorB.  The  horseman  throws  the  laso — the 
bull  ahaltes  his  head  free  of  the  cord,  tosses  hu  horns  proudly,  and 
gallops  on  :  but  bin  fate  is  intrvitabti.'.  Down  comes  the  whirling  rope, 
and  encircles  his  thick  tieck.  He  is  thrown  donn.  Btrnggling  fiiriously, 
and  rrpcaiedly  dashes  im  heud  against  the  ground  tu  rage  and  despair. 
Then,  ilia  legs  living  also  tied,  the  man  with  tht:  hissing,  red-hot  iron, 
in  the  furni  uf  u  letter,  brands  bini  on  the  side,  with  the  token  of  his 
dependence  upon  tlie  lord  of  the  toil.  Some  of  the  bulla  stand  this 
martyrdom  with  Sparttu]  heroism,  and  do  not  utter  a  cry  ;  but  others, 
wlien  the  iron  enters  their  fl»h,  burst  ouL  into  long  bellowing  roura 
that  aoem  to  echo  through  the  whole  country.  They  are  then  loosened, 
get  u{Kifl  their  legs  again,  and,  like  so  mniiy  branded  Cains,  are  driven 
out  into  the  country,  to  make  room  fnr  others.  Suclv  roaring,  auch 
shiiuting,  such  an  odimr  of  singiHl  iiatr  and  i/i/ick  uu  naiuret,  such  play- 
ing of  muaiCf  and  such  wEnlim  risks  as  were  run  by  the  men  !*—  p.  229. 

This  U  very  strikinft  antl  picturesque  writing,  and  would  do 
admirably  under  Biisil  Hall's,  or  any  ivlher  mail's  name;  but,  tu 
our  feeling,  there  is  neither  a  wutuau's  hand  nor  heart  in  it. 
Modem  philosophers  may  think  and  write  what  they  please  about 
Ibe  mental  equality  of  the  sexes,  but  Ladies  nony  depend  upon 
lliie.  that  some  of  the  intrst  rigorims  and  forcible  writing  in  the 
English  long-uage  would  lose  all  its  charm  with  a  woman's  name 
prefixed  to  it.  Women  maj  become  orators  and  heroes  in  sadden 
emergencies— ihey  may  ilo  feals  of  mental  or  physical  manliness 
to  defend  a  parent,  a  husband,  or  a  child,  which  command  our 
most  entbusiaaUc  adiniratiun  ;  but  lake  away  the  sacred  object — 
remove  the  high  occasion  which  nerved  her  nature,  or  &us[>cnded  it, 
and  however  wonderful  or  bcauliful  in  itself  the  power  ejitiibited, 
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she  mav  l»c  sure  tliat  itie  fcc-ling  she  wcuitdg  is  far  closer  to  our 
heart  than  itip  feeling  fthe  grutifics. 

Madame  Calderon's  di-icriptiou  uf  a  buU-figlit  in  tli^e  country 
w  efjuallv  spiriled  and  unwomanlike.  Even  ibe  liltle  pily  vouch- 
safed has  lh«L-  air  of  being  thrown  in  for  decency *b  sake. 

*  In  the  afternoon  we  all  rode  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros.  The  evening 
wa»  coul,  aiiJ  our  horeen  v.Oi>A^  tlie  road  pretty  and  nhatly,  and  ihc  pfaza 
itadf  a  most  picturetque  encSasiire  •iirroundcd  by  high  trcca.  Chatra 
were  pUccd  fur  u>  on  a  raised  plfttlurm,  and  the  bright  green  of  the 
trees,  the  Haahingdrcjisesof  the  toreadort,  the  roaring  of  the  fierce  bulls, 
the  spirited  hoiacs,  the  music  and  the  cries,  the  Indians  shoiiiing  from 
the  trees  up  which  (hey  hnd  cbmhed,  formed  o  scene  of  savage  grandeur 
which,  for  a  short  lime  at  least,  is  very  interesting.  Bernardo  was 
dressed  in  bine  satin  onil  gold — the  picndom  in  black  and  silver — the 
others  in  maroon -coloured  satin  and  gold.  All  those  on  foot  weiir  knee 
breeches  and  white  silk  stuekiiigs,  a  little  black  oip  witli  ribbons,  and 
a  pUit  of  kair  streaming  down  bebind.  The  hones  were  generully 
goud,  and,  as  each  tiew  odverBtiry  appeared,  seemed  to  participate  in 
the  cnlhuainsm  of  their  riders.  One  bull  after  another  wns  driven  in 
roaring,  and  as  here  they  are  gcncrully  fierce,  and  their  homf)  not 
blunted,  aa  at  Mexico,  it  is  a  much  more  dangerous  affair.  The  bulls 
were  not  killed,  but  aufficicntly  tormented.  One,  eiuck  full  of  armwa 
and  fircwurks,  all  adorned  with  ribbons  and  culuured  paper,  made  a 
sudden  spring  over  an  immensely  high  wall,  and  dashed  into  the  woods. 
I  thought  ftfttrwards  of  this  uufortuuate  auimid — how  it  must  have 
been  wandtring  abuut  all  night,  bellowuig  with  pain,  the  concealed 
arrows  piercing  his  desh,  and  looking  like  gny  ornamenls.  If  the 
arrows  had  stuck  too  deep,  and  that  the  bull  could  nut  lub  them  sgaiust 
the  tree»,  he  must  have  bled  to  death.  Had  he  reRiiiiiied,  his  fate  would 
have  been  better,  for  when  the  animal  is  cittircly  exhausted  they  throw 
him  down  with  a  bit^o,  ami,  pulling  out  Ihc  nrrnws,  put  ointment  into 
the  wounds. 

*  The  skill  of  the  men  is  suqirising;  but  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
exhibition  waa  when  u  cuuchman  of 'g,  u  strong,  handsome  Mexi- 
can, muunted  on  the  buck  of  a  fierce  bull,  which  plunged  and  flung 
himBcir  abiiut  nx  if  posieseed  by  a  legion  of  demons,  and  forced  the 
auimul  10  gallop  round  and  round  the  arena.  The  bull  is  first  caught 
by  the  laso,  and  llirown  on  bis  Eide,  str^jggliug  furiously :  the  man 
mounts  white  he  is  »tdi  on  Ihc  ground.  At  the  same  moment  (be  taso 
is  withdrawn,  and  tlic  bull  starts  up,  maddened  bj  feebng  the  weight  of 
hia  unusual  burden.  The  rider  must  dismount  in  tlie  same  way,  the 
bull  being  first  thrown  down,  otbcrwi«  he  would  be  gored  in  a  moment. 
It  is  terribly  dangerous,  for  if  the  mau  were  to  lose  his  seat  bis  death  is 
nearly  certain;  but  these  Mesicana  nre  superb  ndcra.  .  ,  .  ,  The 
aniiiiiemcjit  wa»  suddenly  interrupted  by  sudileu  datkness  and  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  m  the  midst  of  wluch  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  galloped  home. 

*  Another  bulUfight  Isil  evening  !     It  is  like  Pititpu  ;  one  makes  wry 
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fices  It  it  at  first,  and  then  begins  to  like  it.  One  thing  wno  wjon  die- 
covered,  which  wui  ibaC  the  bulla,  if  bo  iuclined,  could  leap  up'Jii  vur  plat- 
foriti,  as  they  occaiigntilly  iprang  over  a  wall  twice  a»  higli,  Tlicrt  wiw  ■ 
part  of  the  »{icctacle  rather  too  horrible.  The  honv  of  our  of  the  picailorB 
was  gored,  Um  side  torn  up  by  the  bull's  hom,  and  in  this  Ht»lc,  stream* 
iiig  with  blood,  he  wbs  forced  to  gallop  round  the  circle.' — p.  L30. 

Wc  give  Madame  Caldt'wn  crctlil  for  fa]utal  nen'cs ;  doubt- 
IcM  she  would  aland  a  ijublic  eieculion  as  well.  Hiil  we  have 
auiitbcr  lady's  account  uf  a  bull-rigbl,  (luite  as  cburacterislic,  in 
-Mrs.  Romcr's  l)(H>k,  '  The  Rhone,  the  Darro,  and  the  Guadnl- 
quivir."  It  is  true  that  befiirc  the  S[mriisEi  laitirs  were  well 
warmed  Kr  tbe  scene'  &he  wna  pressing  bcr  Lands  before  bur  eyes 
in  terror  and  pity,  and  by  the  lime  one  noble  horse  was  gored 
bad  fl«d  the  arena  in  borror  and  shame  that  she  had  ever  souglil 
it.  Dut  wbal  Mrs.  Romer  dared  not  sec  has  left  a  far  more  vivid 
impression  on  nur  minds  than  all  that  the  Scotch -Spaniard  com- 
posedly examined, 

Mrs.  Romer's  well  written  hook  inlniiluros  us  to  our  third 
and  lajl  rlnss, — boulta  reciirdviig  panderings  of  great  length, 
uudeilaken  sulety  fur  pleasure  and  curiusicy,  consuming  much 
lime  and  muney,  anil  as  such  indulged  in  especially  by  ibosc  who 
have  both  at  their  command.  This  class  extends  to  ladies  of  tbc 
bij^mt  nuliUily  in  tbc  land,  who,  by  the  publicaiiun  uf  iboir  own 
journals,  have  undesignedly  introduced  many  a  reader  lo  the 
manners  and  pbra»ei)iogy  uf  a  slntc  of  siicifiy  quiic  as  foreign  as 
any  they  can  undertake  to  describe.  Wc  arc  naturally  anxious 
to  know  bow  those  who  go  clothed  in  purple  and  fnie  linen,  and 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,  get  on  in  tbc  rude  ups  and  downs 
uf  travelling  life  ;  for  ihuugb  yachts  may  be  furnished  with  every 
luxury — though  medical  men  and  air-rushions,  and  ladies'  maids 
and  canteens,  and  jKntable  tents  and  Oouro  chairs,  and  daguer- 
reotypes, and  every  modern  invention  that  iiiuiiey  con  procure, 
may  be  included  in  their  omfil— yet  tbc  winds  will  blow,  and 
the  waves  toss,  and  the  sun  beat  down,  and  the  ditst  rise  up, 
and  the  rain  soak  through,  and  bmigcr,  and  tbirst,  and  fatigue, 
and  thiitgs  their  delicacy  knew  not  of  before,  assail  them  as 
if  ihev  were  mere  firsli  and  bloixl  like  other  people.  Upon 
tbe  whole,  buwcvcr,  these  tell-tale  books  are  very  creditable  re- 
porters, and  show  u&  thai  spirit  of  good  sense,  gmxl  feeling,  and 
good  principle  which  wc  have  ever  fondly  attributed  to  the  highest 
raaks  of  our  Eng-Ush  women.  Modern  Kurope,  Jt  is  true,  has 
been  uderably  tutored  inlo  the  nnticipation  of  every  English 
want;  and  the  daintiest  woman  may  now  traverse  tlje  grealer  jtarl 
of  it  without  a  rough  luad,  a  sour  dish,  or  a  doubtful  bctl.  Rut 
what  is  modern  Eiirope^ ly^q  modern  traveller?  France,  Ger- 
""     "  "  '  '       -"^  many. 
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many,  Swiliorland,  and  Italy,  no  longer  nmiit  in  a  fine  lady's 
journal.  TrJcsic  is  iticit  8lar:ing--pnsl.  not  Dover ;  and  CunstaiUi- 
noplfij  JeruBalcin,  and  Cairo,  the  cities  ihey  dewre  in  sec,  '  and 
then  die,'  or  rolurti  hoint*  and  publish,  as  llie  case  may  be.  Kidea 
on  borscbacJt  liiivc  now  given  way  in  ridus  on  camel-back,  druine- 
dary-back,  pick-a-batk,  or  any  back  thai  run  be  b.-ul ;  ptmdolas 
have  yielded  Ui  caicjues,  rbars-il-LjiJtK-B  to  atub^g,  laquais  de  plnre 
to  kavashu,  couriers  to  dragomen  ;  convene  bave  mtrped  in 
harems  ;  \he  Pvramids  lave  exlinguislied  VtauviiiS,  and  St.  Sopbia 
haa  cut  out  St.  liter's.  Honourable  anil  Rigiit  Honnurabl*^ 
beauties  now  listen  1o  bowling  den-ishes  instead  of  Tymlese 
ntiostrels;  know  more  of  A  rabic  iban  tlieir  g-iandinolbrrB  did  of 
Frcnc-b;  aiiiJ  flirt  wilb  beys  and  pncbas  instead  of  counts  and 
barons,  and  doubtless  find  them  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well.  Ab  Mrs.  Daws'in  Dainer,  speaking  ol"  Lord  Waierlord's 
rettdenoc  at  Cairo  a  lew  years  back,  naively  ob&ciTCs»  "A  Eu- 
ropean nobleman's  visit  to  Cairo  was  tlien  a  miicb  more  rare 
(iccurrence  than  it  has  lately  become.  One  is  a  little  desillusioime 
now  about  (he  Bast,  wben  at  an  hotel  you  arc  sbown  the  rooms 

occupied  by  Lord  and  Lady  S n,   Lord  C H — — n,  the 

Hon,  Mr.  L ,  the  Uaninet  and  bis  lady,  &c.' 

TliLTc  is  perliajis  mnre  in  ibis  clever  lady's  remark  than  even 
her  pliiliisophy  dreamt  of.  Do  what  wc  nil!,  a  painful  thougtit 
has  baunlcd  us  tlirougliimt  this  article,  T!ic  present  generation 
mayiake  tlicir  pleasure  wiih  plcnlyof  territory  before  llicm,  but  it 
is  the  fate  of  the  future  tourist  tbat  troubles  us.  Geologists,  they 
say,  have  insured  a  supply  of  coal  for  several  ccuturies  to  come  ; 
but  whu  is  to  supply  new  anintries  when  the  old  ones  are  done? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  suy  tbat  the  world  is  wide  :  what  does  tbat 
help  if  ladies'  minds  be  wider  still?  We  cannot  expect  ibem 
to  put  up  with  cast-off  rataracU  or  second  hand  deserts.  How- 
ever, the  Niger  is  still  to  explore,  and  two  large  deserts  some- 
whero  in  Tarlary,  and  a  great  many  islands  in  the  {'aeiric 
nf>l  yet  done;  and  visits  to  return  from  llic  North  Amcriean 
Indians;  and  hd  handbook  on  Central  America  yet  ready;  and, 
in  short,  a  great  deal  of  lady's  wurk  still  <m  hand;  and  mean- 
while wc  have  only  to  ho  thankful  that  it  was  reserved  for  our 
times  to  reap  the  opinions  of  ladles  of  the  first  ijuality  uj)on  sub- 
jects of  the  highest  classical,  biblical,  and  bisttjiical  inipurtance — 
a  priTilege  which,  to  borniw  a  phrase  from  their  own  dictionary, 
o>u] prebend ing  apparently  all  that  can  be  desired,  is  '  highly 
satisfactory.' 

One  lady,  for  eiatnple,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Mount 
Thabor  was  not  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguralion,  and  thai  the 
iliusiration  of  'a  citjr  on  a  hili'  was  not  suggested  by  Saphci. 

One 
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One  exprpssps  herself  as  having  been  seriousl^v  ilisappoinled  in  llic 
Jordan,  which  wns  nnmannerlv  of  ihc  river  aftpr  she  bnd  come  sn 
far  to  s?e  il ;  but,  on  the  oilier  lianci,  is  '({uite  ftAtixfietl'  about  tbo 
site  of  Jericho.  Anmhcr  declares  ibe  Temple  of  Theseus  «i 
Athens  to  be  '  a  ptisilire  bijou,'  ihnujjh  llml  of  Jnpiier  Olympiu* 
it  '  less  salisfaclon'.'  This,  howcrer.  is  redeemed  bv  her  finding 
the  acddemal  profde  of  the  Duke  of  Welliiiflon  on  ihe  rock  of 
the  Acriipolis,  '  something  in  itself  pariicuUrly  tubhme  and  »aiiB- 
factory  ' !  Then  Ibe  fair  coinmeniators  do  not  alwars  ngree,  which 
is,  in  one  sense,  also  '  satisfactory.'  Lady  hrancia  Kfferton  doubts 
whether  the  chureh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  within  ihe  watU  of 
Jerusalem,  be  really  the  site  of  Mount  Calvary;  and  indeed  pr»»- 
cecds  to  question  whether  Mount  (_'al\-ary  were  ever  a  mount 
at  all — while  Mts.  Dawson  Damer  lliiuks  the  evidences  of 
its  being  the  actual  site  '  hig:hly  satisfactory,'  and  throws  no  light 
whatsoever  on  the  question  of  the  Mount.  A|?nin.  Lady  F. 
K^rton  implies  llinl  she  wishes  the  good  Km  press  Helena 
further,  only  decidedly  ir(r>f  at  Jericho,  for  having  built  up  nnd 
o«r  all  the  most  remarkable  Scriptore  localities;  while  Mrs. 
Darner  thinks  that  her  memory  idiouhl  be  revered  on  thai  ver)* 
account,  as  having  preserved  what  otherwise  would  bare  been 
ineritably  lost.  Then  the  Areopa^isdid  not  strike  her  ladyship 
as  at  all  an  appropriale  pluee  fur  St,  Paul's  aildressing  the  Athe- 
nians; whde  her  indefatignhlc  opponent  declares  it  just  the  very 
spot,  of  all  others,  best  fitted  for  such  an  occasion.  On  the  whole, 
we  fancy  it  miglU  \w  as  well  that  sucli  controversies  shfiuld  he 
left  for  the  solid  erudition  and  masculine  diligence  of  Dr.  Kobin- 
son  and  Lord  Nugent.  Knch  lady,  however,  with  her  husband 
and  child,  was  in  turn  taken  fur  Ibc  King  and  Queen  of  England 
—the  one  travelling  with  a  Prince  of  Wales,  the  other  with  a 
PrinceM  Roj-»l — which  must  have  been,  in  every  respect,  parti- 
cularly '  satisfactory.' 

Another  advantage  we  must  by  no  manner  of  means  pass 
over.  What  Is  the  use  of  plain  Mrs.  Anybody's  getting  into 
courts  and  harems,  and  sciaping  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of 
Ulusirious  strangers?  'I'hey  cannot  tell  us  who  they  are  like  !  or, 
if  they  do,  it  is  somebody  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  ; 
whereas  ladies  of  rank  nnd  fashion,  by  comparing  people  of 
quality  abroad  with  people  of  quality  at  home,  hare  il  in  their 

Kuwcr  to  give  us  the  most  luminous  ideas  of  both.     Thanks  to 
Irs.  Dawson  Darner,  we  now  know  that  one  of  Osman  Uey's 

wives  is  like  Lady  F y  S 1.  and  another  like  Lady  K 

E     '       ;   aiul  that  a  sister  of  Halib  Effendi's   ts    the  very  image 

both  of  Lady  A —   V — x  and  of  Lady    C y ;    and  we  are 

^tich  the  wiser  fur  the  information.     Also  that  King  Otho  of 

Oreeco 
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Greece  is  an  unfavourable  likeness  of  llje  late  Lord  Durham, 
which  is  llio  besl,  il  Appears,  that  on^^  uf  these  ladie»  can  sa^  fur 
Lis  majcsly. 

Dul  la  spite  of  these  and  some  other  little  fioeriea  which  lie  on 
the  surface  of  these  works^  there  is  much  more  of  good  feelmg 
and  right  principle  ihey  cannot  hide.  LadyF.  Egorton'a  little  vo- 
lume, taken  all  in  all,  well  justifies  the  respect  with  which  we  have 
alwaj'S  heard  her  name  menliimed.  Althuugh  she  IraveJled  with  all 
the  ciimfort  and  proLeciion  which  station  and  wealth  could  secure 
to  her,  and  the  smooth  ways  of  pilgrimage  now  permit,  yet  that 
one  indispensable  qualificatirni  which  the  Christian  reader  de- 
mands in  all  who  presume  to  approach  the  allar-place  of  our 
failh,  the  absence  of  which  no  array  ol"  learning  and  no  brillianry 
of  tiilent  fan  supply — namely,  the  genuine  pilgrims  heart — that 
we  6nd  in  Lady  F.  Egerlon's  unpretending  journal,  more  than 
in  any  other  modern  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  we  know. 
Il  is  not  to  be  expected  thai  casual  and  passing'  travellers  should 
be  able  to  furnish  us  with  any  new  associations  of  import- 
ance, but  this  lady  has  done  what  is  as  good.  If  not  better:  she 
litis  respnmled  to  onr  old  ones.  In  every  expression  of  her  senti- 
ments—in her  deep  emotion  at  first  behohUng  Jerusalem — in  her 
gialttude  at  being  permitted  to  enter  its  gates — in  her  modest 
hope  thai  ihe  expedition  tbilher  had  been  the  source  of  religious 
improvement  to  herself  and  all  her  party — we  find  those  feelings 
which  the  heart  naturally  associates  with  the  sacred  territory,  and 
which,  she  needs  us  not  to  remind  her,  are  of  far  iqoyc  imjiortance 
in  one  of  her  liigh  estate  than  any  stores  of  erudition  or  powers  of 
research  she  might  Lave  desired  to  possess. — Bui  Lady  Francis 
Egerton  has  received  praise  after  which  all  other  tributes  muxt 
indeed  appear  worthless.  The  companion  of  her  ivailderings 
cimcludes  his  own  very  beautiful  TecorA  oi  tlie  Pilgrijnage  viwh 
some  lines  which  we  must  transfer  to  our  page: — 

*  If  I  too  much 
And  far  have  ventured  ;  if  the  cherub's  win^, 
Which  shudes  t!ic  ark,  I  have  preeimied  to  touch ; 
With  voice  profane  if  I  have  dared  to  sing 
Of  themes  too  high  ;  and  Bwept  the  sacred  Btriag 
To  none  but  masters  of  the  lyre  allowed ; — 
Then  may  tljis  world's  neglect  or  censure  fling 
ics  ehsdow  o'er  the  faults  it  blames,  and  shroud 
The  rhymer  and  the  rhjuie  iu  one  obUvioua  cloud. 
*  Yet,  if  the  worlil  reject  the  Pilgrim's  muse, 
Wilt  tliou,  the  Ermiuia  of  his  brief  crusarlc, 
The  tribute  of  the  Wanderer's  song  refuse, 
Too  feebly  iiltereil  and  too  long  delayed? 

Whose 
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Whose  Toice  could  cheer  bim ;  and  whose  acfj^nti  made, 
-  Like  sound  of  waters  bubbliog  from  the  sand. 
The  desert  smile  ;  whose  presence,  undinnayed 
By  toil  or  danger,  o'er  our  fainting  band 
Spread,  like  the  prophet's  rock,  shade  in  a  weary  land. 

'  O  guide,  companion,  monitress,  and  friend  I — 
And  dearer  words  than  these  remain  behind, — 
If,  in  the  straia  in  which  I  fain  would  blend 
Thy  name,  some  charm  to  which  the  world  were  blind, 
Some  dream  of  past  enjoyment  thou  canst  find; 
If,  to  thine  ear  addressed  and  only  thine. 
One  note  of  music  murmur  on  the  wind; 
If  in  this  wreath  one  flower  be  found  to  twine 
And  thou  pronounce  it  sweet,  all  that  I  ask  is  mine.'* 
Lady  GrosYWior  (now  Marchioness  of  Weslnninster)  is  in  no 
respect  to  be  included  among  the  ranks  of  Jine  ladies,  except  on 
the  score  of  elevated  station.     Her  '  Narrative  of  a  Yacht  Voyage' 
requires  no  assistance  from  her  title  to  give  it  interest,      tt  is 
simply  a  sensible,  healthy,  and  well-written  work,  utterly  free 
from  all  affectations,  and  especially  from  that  which  apes  humility^ 
and  betraying  the  woman  of  rank  chiefly  in  the  total  absence  of 
all  attempt  to  display  it.     None  indeed  can  open  these  volumes 
without  feeling  that  they  are  conversing  with  a  high-bred,  inde-' 
pendent-spirited  woman — too  proud  to  condescend  to  be  vain — 
who,  having  read  well,  and  thought  well,  and  been  surrounded 
from  mfancy  with  society  of  the  highest  intellect,  and  objects  of 
the  finest  art,  becomes  instructive  without  any  pretension  to  teach, 
and  interesting,  though  giving  only  the  simple  narrative  of  her 
every-day  life.     Her  ladyship  is  so  truly  the  Englishwoman  too 
in  her  tastes — such  delight  in  a  garden,  such  interest  in  a  horse, 
such  enjoyment  of  the  sea ; — her  mind  has  evidently  so  much 
fresh  air  to  it — through  all  her  wanderings  you  see  so  evidently 
the  healthy  English  home  she  has  left.     Bon&fide,  however.  Lady 
Grosvenor  never  entirely  quitted  the  atmosphere  of  home.     Her 
voyages  were  chiefly  performed  in  her  lord's  own  yacht,  and  their 
land  expeditions  restricted  to  short  visits  to  the  Ionian  Isles  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  -with  a  few  longer  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  Spain  and  Greece. — We  are  thus  spared  all  those  discontented 
descriptions  of  hotel  ill-treatment  which  g^ve  a  sameness  to  many 
journals,  while  the  rough  accommodations  on  the  rough  road  to 
Granada  are  described  with  a  humour,  as  if  she  thought  them, 
what  she    probably  did,  part  of   the    enjoyment.     Certainly  to 
make  iheperiplua  of  the  Mediterranean  in  one's  own  yacht,  and 

*  Mediterraneoo  Skctchea,  l>7  l«td  F.  Egerton  flMd),  p.90. 
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•top  for  ft  bit  of  inlnml  as  nfipn  as  ihr  Tanrv  mnrRS — nitiiltl  serm 
to  be  tlw"  perfection  of  pleasure — always  linrrinff  sea-sickness. 

Laily  Grosvenor's  book  is  evidently  a  close  iranscript  of  her  pri- 
TBlc  jiiiirnal:  there  arc  smne  clinplers  in  it  tlmt  cimlW  not  Imvc 
been  pennec!  except  for  tlie  use  of  her  own  girls,  aitd  if  i\tt-  litui 
left  ihest'  out  it  mijjhl  pcrlinps  liave  been  bcller — certain  jibridg- 
incnls  (li  PLutarcb  lor  insianrr,  I?ut  with  these  rsceptions,  nc  ail- 
YJsc  m>  skipping.  Thrr>uiKb'i>ul  she  enjnys  Nature  enthusiasliciillv, 
tells  n  slory  ailmirably.  and  here  aiiU  there  [fives  little  louchea  of 
Iruih,  wliich  nl  once  b^ht  up  the  scene.  For  example,  speuking 
«f  the  peslifenuis  inarttb  in  which  andenl  Ephesus  stands,  she 
savs  : — 'The  wluile  place  swarnictl  witli  repLili's  nnil  insects,  the 
notftv  huminine:  of  which  latter  was  rjuile  repulsive.  I^>cast» 
sprau<;  at  evciy  step,  huge  ilragon  6ies.  black  beetles,  and  spiders, 
nnd  cnorinous  ants,  and  all  eilUer  creopiDg.  jumping,  or  gliding 
ahout,  a*  'rt  "  f tad  dream.' — vol.  ii.  p.  lUl. 

Also  describing  the  Temple  of  Seleucus  on  the  Island  of 
Rhodes: — '  I'Vaerniems  of  c[>luinns  nnw  repose  in  cvinfusion,  one 
over  the  other;  the  sejmrate  blocks  disuniteiil,  but  lying  prostrate 
in  layers  from  east  to  west,  lilte  a  strii^  of  beads  uiithreaded* — 
toLii.  p.  304. 

Ffoin  the  long  habit  of  a  sea  life,  ber  ladyship  bad  evidently 
faniiliariiicd  herself  with  the  anatomy  of  a  vessel  and  technical iiiej> 
of  naulicnl  phraaeolopy.  Instead,  therefore,  of  tnincinp:  the 
inciter  with  keniintne  paraphrases,  itlte  >iiin]>ly  makes  use  of  the 
terms  employed  around  ber.  Such  paii^ges  na  these  look  like 
an  experienced  sailor : — *  But  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  north- 
west at  ten  a  u.,  uhicU  increased  lapidly  with  a  succession  of 
trcmendoUB  ivbitc  squalls  ;  we  double-reefed  the  mainsail^  furled 
llie  top-gallant  sail,  close  reefed  the  titp»ail,  brailcd  up  the  fore- 
sail, single  recfetl  the  fore  staysail,  and  furled  the  jib;  and  even 
ihcn  tlic  ship  heeled  a  good  deal,  and  everything  was  toi»syiurvy 
in  tbc  cabin.' — vol.  ii.  p.  217.  At  the  %a.ww.  liuie  we  confess  lliat 
We  arc  taking  the  correctness  of  the  sea  dialect  for  granted.  We 
do  not  frirget  bow  a  certain  page  in  (juIUver  tonkin  the  lands- 
men, and  maddencil  Swift's  friend  the  old  ailmiral.  At  all  events 
the  Countess  was  a  fearless  sailor — for  the  Dolphin  suffered  its 
full  share  of  sea  vicissitudes,  and  there  is  a  description  of  a  throe- 
days  storm  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  which  no  reader  will  find  it 
easy  to  forget. 

Th«  little  Dolphin  schooner  is  a  great  favourite,  it  would  seem, 
with  the  lair  sex.  and  has  since  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  service 
of  another  English  lady,  Mrs.  Houston,  who  spends  many  an 
epithet  of  admiration  upon  lier,  and  announces  with  characteristic 
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priile  tUat,  from  tlic  day  of  tbcir  departure  to  iho  day  of  ibrir 
return  to  the  Chann^.*!,  she  bad  not '  shipped  a  single  sea  !*  We 
haw  nut  rvi>iu  fur  that  tnHut;  of  ibe  '  Voy^gt?  tu  the  'i'exat'  wliicb 
ita  lively  pH<;eji  tvarrant,  but  it  U  n  work  wbicb  tvclL  nceords  with 
oar  esliniale  of  the  travelling  Englifthwoman.  The  lady  is  n 
daughter  uf  Mr.  Jesse,  so  well  known  for  bis  charming  contri- 
butions to  the  popular  literature  of  Natural  History:  and  she 
inherits  the  easy  spirit  of  the  pateriial  |>eii.  H«r  adventures  are 
often  uiost  diverting,  and  the  buoyancy  of  her  temperament  scema 
almost  unique — yet  all  Is  amiable,  gentle,  and  good. 

Wiib  the  irloii.  Mrs,  nawscin  Daiiier  we  return  at  once  to  the 
innermost  bouduir  of  nuHlcni  fashion.  Bui  though  the  light  ia 
stifled  with  draperies,  and  the  air  heavy  with  perfumes,  and  every 
aiep  impeded  with  prctliiiesses,  nud  uselessnesBcs,  «n<l  rmnsenses 
without  end,  yet  a  stream  of  pure  feeling  plays  through,  and 
genuine  mirth  is  heard,  and  genuine  kindness  fell ;  and  something 
tells  as  that  the  inmate  must  be  both  healthy,  happy,  and  worthy. 
Thprc  is  no  ohjettion  in  the  world  to  a  little  finery  if  it  he  but 
well  done :  those  only  are  ridiculous  whi>  arc  one  thing  and  fancy 
themselves  another.  Now  Mrs.  Dawson  Dauicr  is  rtal;  she 
knows  her  own  foddcs  aa  well  as  anvUnly  else,  and  is  too  ready  to 
laugh  ai  ihem  herself  for  her  readers  lo  do  so  long.  Her  alfec- 
tatiun,  too.  is  of  that  nice,  simple,  fraitk  kind  wluih  flourishes 
under  any  cireu  in  stances,  makes  itself  happy  »ill]  any  iiinicrinls, 
and  can  ever  and  anon  slip  into  positive  nature  witliout  any  very 
peipable  chang^e  of  manner.  'J'his  Indy  can  write  her  own 
toi^^e  very  adinirahly  when  she  pleases,  though  she  prefers  n 
pepper  ami  salt  of  French  and  Knglish,  in  which  slm  equally 
excels.  In  the  midst  of  her  gayesi  scenes,  one  perceives  every 
now  and  thrn — even  when  she  whispers  it  !■>  .1  l^arha  acquatnlance 
^tbat  she  is  thinking  of  the  '  f4>ur  deserteil  children  '  at  home. 
She  travels  with  every  imaginable  luxury — lackies  and  abij^ails, 
cook,  couL'ier,  doctor,  and  artist — but  sets  lo  work  to  innkc  the 
beds  at  llamla,  and  picks  up  sticks  herself  in  the  desert  with  the 
greatest  glee.  The  l'"rench  cook  is  in  agonies  liecinuse  be  cannot 
get  »  turkey  for  bis  second  course  in  th«r  lent  below  Motuit  Horfh  .- 
hut  Mrs.  Damer  is  quite  contented  with  the  ftve  chickens  he  is 
forcetl  to  substitute.  Her  tent  is  eridently.  wherever  she  goes, 
like  a  fragment  of  Mayfair:  but  she  is  always  ready  to  bear  a 
hand  in  tricking  it  out.  She  has  all  sorts  of  pretty  longings  and 
wishes — thinks  that  groups  of  slaves,  each  holding  a  candle,  as 
she  sees  them  in  Shami  Bey's  linrem,  are  the  prettiest  way  ima- 
ginable of  Ughtiii^  a  room,  ami  fcnrs  that  '  these  animaled  candle- 
slicks'  will  quite  spoil  her  for  crystal  and  ormolu — longs  to  buy  a 
little  estate  in  the  ishind  of  Rhodes,  '  if  widy  to  furnish  sweet 

oranges 
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oranges  nnil  lemons  for  one's  dc^seris.'  hut  al  the  anmo  lime  puis 
up  witb  al!  ihe  tracassirifs.  tfesn^/renims.  nnd  mahrttendrff.  and 
other  disajrreeablcs — for  whicb  of  ctmrst;  iLere  ar«r  no  etjuivalents 
in  ihe  En<;lisli  lanciiiatje — -iviih  ]>crfe<'t  cqunniiniiy  of  temper,  and 
lias  even  a  kind  \\oxf\  to  say  of  the  worst  accommodntion.  Some 
]iei)pl<!  make  jou  ilislike  llicir  verj  virtuss — this  charming  ni&(!;i- 
rian  manages  to  put  you  in  gourl  humour  «Ten  witb  her  foibles. 
Among  »11  these 

*  Yuiing  litilieif  with  pink  p&nt»uls 
Thut  yliiSe  iibout  the  Pj-ranitdi',' 

we  pick  up  sundry  notices  and  Irsits  uf  Myheiiiel  AH — quite  as 
rurrcct  as  iho&o  tUt!  ncwbgiapfrs  supph'.  and  raibcr  more  interesl- 
injr.  In  spile  of  bis  buvinjc  up  his  subjects'  cotton  clieap,  and 
selliiie  it  out  deac,  and  olUpr  Patha-like  discrepancies,  we  fed 
ibat  an  F-astern  PL'ter  tin-  Grctil  is  governing  KgJ'pi — iliat  liic 
massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  is  Iml  a  coumcriian  to  that  of  ibc 
Strelitze» — -uay,  that  the  cruultic-s  of  |he  Mabuinutaii  desjH}l  are 
less  nbniisinns  im  the  wbole  tbun  iboiif  of  the  ('hnstian  czar. 
Mrs,  Oansiin  Damer  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  him — having, 
on  occasion  of  bis  inspecting  the  arsenal,  stationed  herself  close  bjf. 
and  been  presented  'as  far  as  ladies  could  be.'  t 

'  I  never  saw  so  striking  and  intelligent  a  coiintenarce,  nor  one  with 
hs1f  the  variety  of  exprcufcion.  The  eje  had  at  one  moment  ihM  of  po- 
sitive benrvolence,  and  an  instant  sfterwurdf,  when  some  of  ihe  ma- 
chinery wfnt  wrong,  it  giiined  the  mo»t  *avage  expression;  niid  again 
when  an  awkward -looking  buy  fell  down  in  turning  a  wheel,  it  nsximed 
an  appearance  of  lun  and  miechief,  accompanied  by  a  chuckle,  for  it 
could  not  be  called  &  laugh.  Hia  cosiume  was  ver>*  simple — n  greenish 
brown  suit,  trimmed  with  uglv  light  fur,  and  a  red  fez  (cap)— and  he 
wore  pca-green  silk  gloves,  ({ia  cloak  was  held  up  hy  one  allendant, 
more  as  if  for  the  purpoac  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  dirt  iKan  for  cere- 
ftiDiiy.  The  Captain  P.icha  was  on  his  left,  and  Biirghos  Bey,  his  prime 
nunister,  and  five  or  mx  others^  ftood  near  him,  but  there  was  no  ap- 
reamnce  of  the  etiquette  of  a  court.  The  only  smart  thing  helongirg  to 
rum  was  his  large  cherry-coloured  parasol,  trimmed  with  gold  frinee, 
of  which  no  illHlre#«ed  Arab  had  charge,  hut  which  the  heat  of  the 
dav  did  not  oblige  him  to  unfurl. 

'  We  were  told  thai  except  Mn.  Light,  who  went  in  male  costume  to 
his  ler^e,  nu  Europenu  Indies  liad  ever  been  in  such  direct  C'>mniunica- 
tiun  with  him  before.  }Ie  seemed  lo  he  mueli  unuiscd  und  tlatiered  hy 
our  anxiety  to  see  him,  and  remarked  ihut  Mmoy  [Miss  Damer}  must 
be  the  youngest  Eiiropfan  traveller  of  her  time.  Ail  this  was  rommu- 
iiicated  through  [he  medium  of  hie  interpreier,  iu  Turkish.  He  pro- 
fcbses  to  know  no  other  language,  hut  \  thought  as  onr  nnswets  in 
French  were  translated,  that  he  freciucntly  appeared  to  have  forestalled 
the  interpreter.' — vol.  ii.  p.  22B. 

Thanks, 
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Thiuik*.  too,  to  Mr».  Dsiraer's  artist.  M.  Cliacaton.  ttp  are  fut- 
nttbed  with  a  portraii  uf  llic  Piictia  in  ovt^ry  wny  lo  match  this 
tleicription — representinflr  a  bandflom(^  inlelligcnt  cauntpnuoce, 
wiih  an  am|ile  Ijrow  and  a  whilr  beard,  and  a  pair  of  c)-«  it  mutt 
be  vt(t^  dtfGcuU  lo  throw  dust  into. 

Bot  the  b«t  is  still  lo  come.  It  may  not  tw  known  to  all  our 
readers  that  Mrs.  Pamcr  has  slrut-k  imt  quiti;  a  new  line  uf  col-- 
leciing — and  that,  inslrad  of  filling-  a  show  bof>k  with  the  auto- 
graphs or  porlmits  of  distinj^uislied  individuals,  she  is  satisfied  with 
nothiiii;  loss  than  a  lutrk  of  tlicir  own  hair  !  Having,  not  Imi^;  since, 
succepdod  in  al»iracung;  the  six  last  black  hairs  from  the  noblest 
and  wisest  head  in  Flurope,  il  is  not  surprising^  that  she  plucked 
up  courage  on  the  present  occasion;  licihuupbt  herself  that  she 
might  not  be  passing-  through  Alcxandrin  again  in  a  hurry,  and 
that  Pachas  only  live  for  ever  in  Ag-ures  of  speech,  and,  in  short, 
applied  for  the  same  uAen,  black  or  white,  from  under  the  turban 
— no,  alas!  the  chimney-pot  fez — that  governs  Mrxlern  Ejrypt. 
Mehemet  AH  was  startled; — if  she  had  asked  for  his  head  it 
would  have  surprised  him  less!  howDi'cr,  he  remeinberetl  tlm 
bright  pair  of  Frank  eyes  which  htid  pierced  him  through  and 
through  at  the  arsenal-^his  heart  softened,  and  though  he  eluded 
her  immediate  request  under  ««ne  excuse  about  the  law  of  the 
Prophet — (of  ciiurae.  he  had  not  a  hair  to  give) — he  made  ample 
amends  by  promising  much  nioro. 

*  He  said  that  in  a  collection,  contaiTiiiig  NeUon's,  Napolenn's,  and 
WeUinglon's,  his  was  as  yet  unworthy  to  be  included  ;  but,  i('po*teriiy 
judged  (tlherwiftc,  he  would  Ipavc  in  his  will  a  request  to  Ibrahim  PiL-ha 
to  preseni  me  with  his  heardt  and  if  I  di'i  not  nuiltvc  him,  it  was  to 
ilesceitd  lo  the  *r,m  or  daiii^hters  who  inherited  nay  culloction.  The  agen 
and  nitmea  of  my  children  were  nuked  lor,  find  these  ttntan^entary  ar- 
i-angements  were  vei-y  gravely  made,  and  written  duwn  by  the  secirtarv 
•cnt  for  fur  thai  jiurposc.  In  the  evening,  at  a  little  pitrty  nt  Captain 
L.'s,  we  heard  that  all  Alexsodria  was  ringing  with  this  little  rpitode.' 
— voL  it.  p.  234. 

No  wonder!  What  Kuropean  lady  had  ever  got  so  far  before! 
Henceforth  all  gmeralions  of  HawsDn  Darner  wilt  suear  by  the 
beani  of  the  Pacha! 

We  feel  that  we  owe  our  reorlcrs  snme  apology  for  having  thus 
late  deferred  the  mention  of  a  lady  whose  rank  lakes  precedence 
nf  all  the  foregoing,  and  whose  literary  merit  is  no  less  distinct. 
We  mean  Harriet  Vane,  Marchioness  uf  Limdomleiry.  To  Lord 
Londonderry  the  public  were  indebted  only  a  few  years  hack 
for  that  picture  of  the  Norihem  Courts  which  no  other  pen 
but  his  could  have  )>upplied.  To  Lady  Londnnderry  it  now 
owes  the  completion  of  the  set,  by  the  addition  of  those  of  the 
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South,  including  Constantinople — .mil  two  oilier  Courts,  never 
we  believe  tU*iKribetl  before,  naim-ly,  Tciuan  and  Tangiers. 
Not,  we  are  tiagip}'  tu  sa;.  tbut  inXormaliuu  of  ibis  value  bai 
been  in  any  way  purchased  by  tbe  separaliun  of  two  personages 
whr>se  Unrmonv  "f  testes  is  so  citn&picuously  pxcmplary.  On  the 
contrary,  h  ut  p(easing  Iixtbsene  that  Lady  Lwtniondcrry  ryllowed 
Lord  Londondorry  iiKrlli,  niid  Lord  l^ndondcrry  accompanied 
Lady  Londunderry  suulli.  In  addition  tberefure  to  oiher  cxcel- 
leiil  merits,  ibis  work  lends  in  every  way  lo  ciirruburatc  that  doc- 
trine of  Ettglish  d(im«tlicity  on  wbicb  we  have  dwelt,  and  cjiiinot 
fnil  to  impress  tbe  lower  ranks  of  readers  with  Ibe  most  salutary 
veneration  fur  ihc  ctinnubial  rcLnlions  of  exalted  life. 

In  every  other  respect,  indeed,  vast  sacrifice  was  incurred; 
but  this,  perhaps,  cuusidcrinfi  tbe  chief  aim  of  ibeir  travels.  wftB 
not  to  be  avoided ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  this  noble  pair  were  far  too 
much  iinpreftsrd  wilb  the  responsibility  of  their  high  station  to 
think  of  travelling  for  their  own  pleasure.  Their  ol:^ect9  seem  to 
have  been  muliiiudimiUB — hut  we  are  satisfied  thnt  iheir  motive 
was  always  identical,  aud  that  of  the  most  siogle-b*-ai  led  di-scrip- 
lion.  Sometimes  one  is  lempunl  to  fancy  that  they  had  (|uiLlcd 
borne  and  all  its  comfi)rls  for  the  cvpicMS  purpose  of  binding  the 
British  Court  in  relalicus  of  closer  aniily  with  those  of  tbe  rcsl 
of  iiurope,  and,  as  we  have  Siiid,  of  some  parts  of  Africa,  than 
the  mere  official  modes  of  intercourse  hod  been  able  lo  effwi. 
At  ttlhcr  times  it  hioks  as  if  their  exclusive  end  jind  aim  v\us  itir 
eslabliahmcni  of  civilization  in  backward  and  careless  cuuiilries, 
and  the  encouragement  of  it  in  those  that  were  lakinif  more 
pains.  Perhaps,  a  few-  pages  furllier  on.  you  are  induced  to  sur- 
mise that  they  had  no  other  earthly  object  than  to  erect  ihem- 
selvL's  as  living  sign- posts  in  the  must  urifrequenled  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — for  tbe  watntn*;  or  instruction  of 
all  those  who  miRht  follow  in  their  steps.  But  before  wc  con- 
clude the  book,  there  is  not  a  doubt  upon  our  minds  that  the 
tlluBlrious  travellers  were  solely  and  entirely  sustained  by  the 
desire  of  impressing^  upon  mankind  the  great  moral  lesson  of  the 
iiuuilicieocy  of  the  hi|rhest  rank,  consequence,  and  excellence,  lo 
screen  lis  owners  from  tbe  various  evils  nf  lliis  worhl.  In  short. 
from  whatever  aspect  wc  view  it,  the  same  broad  principle  iif 
pbdanllirupy  pervades  this  work,  though  its  actual  application  is 
Dot  alwu}'S  St}  clear. 

This  must  also  arcitunt  for  the  very  decided  tone  we  observe  In 
licr  Ladyship's  style  of  writing — even  as  lo  matters  tlial  usually  pass 
for  trifles.  But  Ijidy  Lonilonderry  feels  and  shows  that  to  those 
who  have  a  iireat  public  object  nl  heart,  tliere  are  no  such  thin^ 
as  iriiles.     Sirict  uncompromising  porUality  is  her  motto  tbrtiugh? 
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out  Dracbeni'cls  (llsnpjiointcd  bcr,  and  she  dues  Dot  liesiute  lo 
tell  it  so  ;  nK(*reiu  Wie&badcu  was  larger  than  she  cxiwcIihI,  and 
sho  U  cfjuallv  open  in  her  apjjrubatioD.  Scenery,  boWCv<^r  beau- 
tiful, if  it  lasted  Uio  long-.  «be  nniurally  pronuunces  Iruubleeoine ; 
at  the  same  time  ibe  humblest  eflurt  of  an  echo  lu  ^ive    her 

Eleature  it  met  by  eucourogumcat.  Leaky  steamers,  mismanaged 
utels,  and  obstinate  Germans,  she  thinks  it  false  buinaiiily  in 
Bi»arc;  while,  on  llu- other  hand,  the  wofst  behiivejl  wonlhcr  ii 
admonishetl  rather  lu  <uloiu&hinc--ul  than  uiiger.  and  in  ibp  darkest 
night  she  blames  nobody  hut  herself  fur  nut  harin^  bes[Kikeri  a 
moon.  The  oauie  uiuHeviating  frankiiexs  accoiiipniiies  Iter  into 
the  social  departments  of  their  i)rivatc  life.  Her  Ladyship  dwells 
with  amiable  minuteness  upon  the  eagerness  of  various  illustrious 
indi»idun.U  to  do  ihcui  honour,  but  is  equally  anxious  we  should 
be  informed  itf  all  ocTasiiinB  when  personages  of  sijnilar  dignity 
maiiireated  inferior  diBccrnmcnt.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the 
Manjuis  and  Marchioness  seem  to  have  been  particularly  tri^^d  ; 
and  '  Hoyal  forgetluliiessMiDada  more  tlian  uno  cliEipter.  Lord 
Londonderry  sojiie  years  ngo  was  treated  with  what  he  took  for 
sLuchrttu  rudeness  by  the  Court  uf  the  Hague— who  can  have 
forgotten  ihar  lii>rror,  fir  the  oinsequeiil  kick  at  the  ignoble  ]>utcb 
nation? — This  time  the  Kingof  Bavaria,  who,  as  Crown  Prince,  bait 
been  very  inlimaic  with  bun.  reliu-ns  '  a  Hat  refusal  '  lo  Loi  d  Lon- 
dondcrry's  request  for  nn  audience ;  nay.  Princess  Duria,  although 
often  invited  u>  Lady  Londunderry's  parties  in  London,  peremjv 
torily  denies  admtllance  lo  her  palace.  ' 'J'his  is  \u»  bad.'  Most 
people  would  have  kept  such  matters  to  tlicmsuIvcB ;  but  Lady 
Londonderry  knows  the  moral  that  must  be  drawn,  and  sjicaks  out. 
Again,  oil  the  occasion  of  that  remarkable  epoirli  in  the 
Turkish  history— Lady  Londonderry's  presentation  at  the  Ottoman 
court — she  enters  into  particulars  which,  had  she  not  told  them 
herself,  we  should  prob.ibly  never  have  heard  of,  ajid  curlaiuly 
never  li.ivt-  believed.  To  ua  the  bright  daylight  picture  (in  the 
Book  of  Beauty)  of  the  Marchioness  of  LundotidiTry  in  full 
t^ourt-ilrpss  presents  only  pleasing  iilpas  of  arislocratii:  splendnut 
and  feminine  gmre ;  but  to  the  Turks  the  revelation  was  too 
smiden.  They  hnU  but  heard  afar  off  of  the  gwldess  of  civilisa- 
tion,  ami  did  not  know  that  she  went  unveiled,  far  less  dAvUnt^. 
At  first,  therefore,  they  opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment,  and 
then  turned  the  back  of  confusion;  in  occi<lenlal  phrase,  the 
p(H>r  Moslems  all  ran  away  the  moment  they  beheld  the  radiant 
peeress,  then  peeped  behind  curtains,  and  otherwise  very  much 
misbehaved  ihetUKclvcs.  Even  when  they  did  recover  from  tbeir 
paniCj  they  evidently  had  not  a  notion  what  to  do.  for  they  trotted 
ber   ladyship  up  and  duwn,  through  courts  and  over  lerraceit, 
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at  if  fbe  bad  been — in  short,  anything  but  a  '  Hl^h  and  Mig^hly 
Princess.'  Atst).  tiicrown  thchusinitss,  wlicn  AIkIuI  Mrdjid  finallv 
did  make  his  appearance,  lie  took  so  litlle  noliceof  his  visiuir,  and 
retreated  a^in  so  quicklv.  thai  to  those  not  aci{i]ainted  willi  ihe 
secret  sprinirs  of  policy  which  sustained  the  noble  Mnrctiioncii'S, 
tbe  whole  nflair  might  appear  absurd  and  even  dontf^tory. 

The  presentation  ti>  the  Hoy  a(  Tnn^inrs  is.  hifwever,  n  jrntcfnl 
■el-ofr.  The  cosinme  of  the  Mnrrhioneis,  \ipon  this  occasion, 
was  not  r«rtainl_v  calculated  lo  \pve  lb*;  most  correct  ideas  f»f 
English  couri-drrss,  l>piu^  merely  her  '  invvellin^-pown  anil  old 
straw  poke  bnnnel,*  ti-ith  her  jeieeU  over  them-  Bui  the  prcal 
Ilash-ilash  was  (oo  busy  ounlin^  his  \ov!*  to  remark  any  <lisrre- 
itanrte-s  of  loilelte  ;  and.  excepting  •  four  or  five  rude  pirls  who 
lauglirtl  imnrimlcrnlclv.'  ihe  ceremony  passed  off  wlih  commend- 
able decorum. 

V\'IiBlever  else  m.iy  be  ihouffht  of  this  our  grandest  insular 
specimen,  it  will  nl  leiut  be  allowrd  that  (lie  biM'k  is  rich  in 
amusement.  It  deserves  to  bn  pririteil  on  satin,  and  inlaid  with 
u  many  crests  and  coronets  as  Dcbrett. 

Foreign  ladies,  as  we  have  already  said,  neither  travel  nor  write 
tuflicienlly  to  supply  any  siriri  analogy.  The  few,  ihereforp,  that 
do  are  the  more  remnrknblc,  and  may  furnish  some  comparl»in  as 
women,  if  they  do  not  as  tourists. 

Tbe  CouiUe«8  Ida  Hahn-Hnhn's  name  is  well  known  na  the 
authoress  of  light  and  amusing  ni>vr.d»— «  description  of  works 
compaiaiively  unknown  before  in  Gennany,  and  which,  in  this 
instance,  owe  their  popuhirily  i-qiially  Id  Utc  perfectly  Gcrm/m 
lone  of  manners  and  murnlsihey  express,  as  to  the  brilliant  talents 
they  eillibil.  Thtwe  novels,  whicli  appearril  with  a  rnptdtly 
bespeaking  produciivc  powers  nf  no  mmmon  kind,  were  occa- 
sionally interspersed  with  .iccounis  of  trips  to  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, undertaken  for  licnUh  or  pleasure,  and  intermingled  with 
episodes,  either  of  story  or  verse.  Of  late,  however.  Countess 
Hahn-Halm  has  appcareti  almost  exclusively  in  the  cbaracler  of 
a  tourist. 

It  is  difficult  (o  appmnrh  sticli  a  performer  as  this  with  uaj 
satisfaction  to  ourselves.  The  merits  and  demerits  «f  her  writ- 
ing are  so  interworcn  thai  it  is  hnr<l  to  pronounce  upon  them, 
without  being  unjust  to  the  one  or  far  Ux*  lenient  to  the  other. 
She  is  n  sort  of  Piickler  Muskau,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
same  class  nf  rlnverTiess  is  more  becoming  in  the  person  of  a 
woman,  and  the  same  rla.ss  of  errors  infinitely  mure  disgusting; 
and  that  she  has  both  in  a  greater  degree.  Whether  also  Countess 
Hahn-Hnhn  the  nnvclist  has  Wen  a  profiiable  predecessor  to 
Countess  Hahn^Habn  tbe  tourist— is  a  tiuesliod — which  we  are 

inclined 
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inclined  to  answer  in  the  npi^tive.  The  toumt  has  the  siime 
smartness  of  iilpa,  1if;lilnpss  of  step,  ami  piny  uf  language,  but 
slie  has  atsu  leu  scope  for  her  fancy,  anu  less  disf^uite  for  ber 
e^tiim.  What  therefore  is  the  chief  aitrMrtiim  of  the  our,  viz., 
the  p^tonal  nature  of  Ler  wrilinff,  iM^omei  the  (f tealest  drawback 
in  the  nlber.  Now  the  whole  held  of  emotions  and  feeling,  tho 
whole  train  nf  inti^mal  erjitritnces  fis  Gernwn  ladies  call  them. 
are  Countess  Ilabn-Hahn's  particular  vein.  And  with  >ijun^, 
prcllv,  clever,  rich,  imlependcnt  heroines  to  express  Ibeni,  ond 
every  im*einable  romantic  position  to  excite  them,  they  arc  per- 
fectly in  their  place,  though  seldom  what  we  may  approve.  But 
the  CASe  is  widely  tlilTcront  tlic  moment  the  fei^ed  name  ia 
dropped.  For  tvhen  a  lady  invJies  you  It)  acrompnny  her.  in  her 
own  person,  through  countries  suggesiive  of  outer  impressions  of 
the  utmost  interest  and  novekv.  yet  pauses  every  moment  U)  tell 
you  not  only  her  own  particular  thoughu  ami  feelings,  but  also 
those  habits,  peculiarities,  preferences  and  antipathies,  which  one 
would  have  thought  evpn  she  herself  on  such  an  occasion  would 
hare  forgntleii,  we  feci  tied  lo  one  who  at  home  would  be  rather 
tiresome,  but  abroad  becomL's  insufferable — to  one  who  never 
leaves  telf  behind.  It  is  no  matter,  therefore,  whether  the 
novelist  be  identical  with  the  Counle»s  Fausline,  or  the  Counte&s 
Scbiinbolni,  or  any  uiber  of  her  heroines,  as  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed ;  it  is  plain  that  (here  is  but  one  person  ever  present  to  the 
imagination  of  the  tourist,  .Lud  that  is  the  Counlcss  Ida  Hahu* 
Hnha.  The  Gernmnit  diink  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  this 
lady  by  saving  that  she  writes  as  if  she  were  talking  to  yoii.  which 
wc  admit,  and  therefore  she  becomes  egotistical,  as  all  great 
talkers  invarinbly  arc,  and  wearisome  from  the  same  reason. 
Ijkc  almost  all  her  countrywomen  whom  we  have  the  honour  of 
knowing  ill  print,  this  lady  commits  the  mistake  of  saying  all  she 
thinks— forgetful  llial  few  mav,  and  those  few  don't — anrl  not 
only  what  she  thinks,  but  why  she  thinks,  and  how  she  thinks,  tilt 
any  process  of  that  kind  on  the  purl  of  the  reader  becomes  some' 
what  difficult.  It  is  true  that  these  works  arc  chiefly  in  the  form 
i>f  letter*  ad^lresscd  lo  relntinns  at  hume — not  fictitious  relations) 
as  convenient  nmdialoi-s  bi^twcen  a  basliful  lady  and  a  forniidahle 
public,  but  real  broihrrs  and  sisters,  and  '  mammas ' —wlio 
receive  them  rrjiularly  by  prist,  .vid  afterwards  all  join  in  intreat- 
ing  her  to  publish  them,  /'iwf  as  thnj  are.  But  this  by  no  means 
accounts  for  that  pretlominnucc  of  the  first  person  singular  uf 
which  we  complain.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  species  of 
egotism,  generally  closest  to  our  hearts,  for  which  our  nearest  and 
dearest  have  less  deference  than  the  newest  Elranjj;cr;  and 
Madame  tiahn-llabu's  is  of  this  sort. 
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T<i  turn,  however,  lo  a  mora  ^alcful  subje*;! — ihnsc  brilliant 
ponorfi  which  Sti  trltsomc  a  defect  and  others  of  a  for  graver 
nature  have  iml  been  able  lo  obscure — we  have  no  hesilatiun 
in  saying  that  the  CouiUc&s  )Kissessis  sonic  of  ibc  requisiies 
for  a  traveller  in  a  most  uncuminon  degree.  In  liveliness  of 
nbscn'otiun,  readiness  uf  idea,  niul  spirited  casu  of  (.'Xjtrcssiiin,  she 
is  uiisurpassc<l  by  any  lady  writer  we  Know — far  less  by  any 
of  tier  own  coiitilrjwnmen.  Wherever.  lliLTefore,  her  pen  en^gr-s 
on  a  subject  when!  tbe  tnawkisb  ei;[itisin  of  ibc  (icnnaii  woman 
is  not  excited,  or  the  decorous  principle  of  the  Rnfcbsh  reader 
not  offended,  we  follow  her  with  the  admiration  due  to  rare 
talents. 

]TA%-tng  prRtty  well  exhausted  the  usual  beat  nf  European 
Irnvellinix — having  revelled  in  Spain,  reasoned  in  France,  ami 
grumbled  in  .Swedim — itin  Counless  came  to  a  d>n]erniinntiiin 
rather  more  extraordinary  nmong  the  fine  Indij^s  of  Germany  than 
among  those  we  have  just  left,  namely,  that  of  visitinjj  the  East. 
We  pick,  iherWVire,  amon{^  her  '  Oriental  Letters'  for  average 
sj>ecimeii«  of  her  style. 

Speaking  of  the  plog-ue  of  dogs  in  Constantinople — the  hordes 
of  living  ones — the  rcmaina  of  dead  ones — the  perpetual  offence 
to  e»'ery  sense — she  says, — 

*  Enough  1  If  noi)e  but  dogs  were  the  inhnbitanta  of  Constantinople 
you  Would  (iad  it  nulficiendy  ililScolt  to  make  your  way  tliruugh  a  city 
where  heaps  of  dirt,  rubbiih,  and  refuse  of  every  crcdililc  and  incredible 
compo«il]oii  otielruct  yuu  at  every  i^tep,  and  cflpecially  tiatricadc  (he 
corners  of  tbe  slrecU  But  doga  arc  not  ihc  unly  dwellers.  Take  care 
of  yoar»flf— here  c«;mcs  a  iraiii  of  bones,  laden  on  c»cb  side  with  skina 
of  oil — ail  oil  without  as  wcU  as  within.  And,  oh  I  take  care  again,  for 
behind  iire  «  wbulc  tToupof  aSBCit,  carrying  titts  and  planks, and  all  kinds 
of  building  inutcrialN.  Now  give  wny  to  the  right  fur  those  men  with 
bAakcts  of  coiils  ii[Kiii  tlicir  hi-ad*,  and  give  way,  too,  to  the  Lcfl  fur  those 
other  men — four,  i>ix,  cigbt  aL  a  lime,  staf^criiig  nloug  with  such  n  load 
of  nicrchaudise,  thnt  tbe  pule,  thick  at  yutir  iirtu,  to  which  it  is  suspended, 
beitcl«  beneath  tbe  weight.  Meanwhile  don't  lone  your  head  with  the 
hruyinij  tjf  the  atu?*,  the  yelling  of  the  ilogs,  ibc  cries  of  the  portcra,  or 
the  calTii  of  the  snectinrat  and  cheAnul  vendors,  but  follow  ^nur  drago< 
man,  who,  accustomed  to  nil  this  turmoil,  Hies  before  you  with  winged 
atepn,  and  either  disiappeara  in  the  crowd  or  vanishes  roiirl  n  comer. 
At  length  you  reach  a  cemetery.  Wc  all  know  how  deeply  the  Turku 
renptcl  the  gravtB  of  the  dead — how  they  >i8it  them  and  never  permit 
ihem  to  be  disturbed,  as  wc  do  in  Euro|je,  alter  any  number  of  years, 
lu  the  ahstnict  diiis  is  very  grand,  and  when  we  imagine  to  ourselves  a 
beautiful  cypress  grove  with  tall  white  monumental  stones,  and  giccu 
grass  beneath,  it  presents  a  stately  and  solemn  picture.  Now  contem- 
plate it  in  tbe  treality.  The  monumcnia  tire  ovcnbniwn,  dilapidated,  or 
awry — several  roughly  paved  streets  intersect  tbe  space-^bere  sheep  are 
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fvtding — there  donkeys  are  waiting — here  gte»e  are  cackling — there 

cuclcsiiTecruwtuit — lu  unc  [lurt  oT  the  gmund  linen  isdrviu^i;— in  aituUKT 
curjietttcrs  are  planing— from  enc  curner  a  truu|)  of  carncU  defile— iVom 
unolher  a  fuWMul  primcseiun  nijiryathf*— children  are  iilaying — ilujjg 
lolling— every  kind  "f  the  niwul  unconcetned  hunim'SH  K«ing  on.  And 
what  can  be  u  grcaier  prutiiniLiiun  of  the  deail  ?  But,  Irnc  enough, 
where  thev  were  buried  fuur  hundred  years  ago,  there  they  lie  Mill.* — 
Tol.  i.  p.  133. 

Her  rAmiirks,  too.  from  the  Pyramid*  arc  »uch  as  have  not 
ufiea  reached  us  thence: — 

*  Dear  Brother, — If  any  one  had  said  to  me  up  there,  between  the 
foundation  of  this  pymmid  and  that  of  the  rfliliond  at  Vienna  there  are 
as  many  thousand  yean  ob  there  are  ihoiisande  of  milce  from  the  planet 
Barth  to  the  planet  Syrius,  t  should  have  answered  at  once,  "  Of  cource 
there  are."  I  lei'med  to  be  standing  on  an  ialaud  in  the  mid^t  of  the 
ether,  without  the  slightest  runnectioii  with  all  that  hearts  nre  tlirohhing 
with  below.  Time  seemed  to  have  rent  a  cleft  around  mc  deeper  ihsn 
the  dccpcBt  ravine  in  the  highest  mountain  of  the  AIjjb.  Then  one's 
very  view  below  hec&mes  so  utterly — what  shnll  [  any?— eo  utterly 
lifeless.  In  the  whole  immense  plain  henenth  ynii  there  is  not  one  pro- 
minent feature,  It  is  merely  a  gengrRphinnl  map  with  colonrL-d  aptirea 
- — blue-green,  Tfllow-precn,  sap-grccn — just  as  the  culture  may  be. 
Among  them  palm-wnoda  and  gardens  like  dark  spots,  canals  like  silver 
atriiina,  and  hunks  like  black  bara.  Far  and  faint  the  brnwiiiah,  form- 
leiia  tnusees  uf  the  city,  wrapt  in  its  own  txhalntluns.  And  last  uf  all, 
but  seemingly  quite  near,  the  Dcblti  — here  no  longer  hurrihJc.  If  in 
time  itself  there  be  such  enorinous  dcnerls,  where  hundreds  of  \eura 
he  bare  and  waste,  and  only  here  and  there  some  intelk-ciunl  hutiding, 
together  with  the  buihler,  appear  in  the  midst,  like  an  uosis  for  the  mind, 
why  should  not  a  fvw  hundired  mik'S  uf  saiul  lie  bnrrcn  here  upon  earth  ? 
But  even  if  Fuirytand  ikself  lay  smiling  round,  n  would  make  no  differ- 
ence. The  pyramid  is  ever)'lhiug.  Like  a  great  mind,  it  nverpowers 
all  in  its  vicinity.  Even  the  ^file  becomes  insignificant.  As  the  mouii- 
tatoB  attract  the  clouds,  so  does  the  pyramid  Hitr.-ict  the  ihoughu,  and 
make  them  revolve  perpetually  round  it.  Dear  HniUier,  it  is  a  wouder- 
ftil  eiglil  wlirn  man  ^ela  u])  his  creations  in  a  kind  of  rivalship  m  ilh 
Eternity,  as  ihie  nhl  Cheops  has  done.' — vol.  ili.  p.  39. 

One  ran  hardlj  imng^np  this  to  he  the  same  woman  wliii  slmrtly 
tH>rore  had  frtme  off  into  an  ultra-German  rhapsud;.'  abiiut  th« 
bliss  nf  a  soft  melancholy  "f  ilie  soul,  '  serious  yet  not  dejected,' 
and  whf>  long^  '  to  gti  to  aiecp  in  herself,  rocked  by  the  waves  of 
ber  own  Loart! ' 

Now  for  a  specimen  of  wlint  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  more 
surprising,  coiisuletiiifr  it  iKTiirs  not  ;ibovy  a  coujilc  of  j>ages 
oS  that  nrdently  desired  self-contaitietl  cradle ! — namely,  the 
lady's  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  convent  on  Mount  Carinel 
bj  the  ener^fies  and  ext^rtinns  itf  one  single  individual.      We  are 
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«i>rr}'to  be  oblij^  to  cunail  il,  u  it  ii  mure  crciJitabte  to  her  pen 
an<l  la  her  fcp)ii)gs  tban  any  otber  part  uf  the  work. 

In  IH|9,  FalliiT  Gioranni  Rapiista,  nn  urL-iiitci-t,  rcceivK»I  nn 
order  from  llie  papal  cliair  to  prnccctl  to  Paleaiine,  ami  ascer- 
lain  tbe  slate  uf  IbU  ivnrent.  He  found  it  as  llic  Turks  Lad 
left  it  upon  Napoleon's  retreat — jilumlcrcd,  riiined,  and  de- 
serted, eicept  by  one  monk,  wLo  loitercU  In  a  village  at  lUe 
foot.  What  there  was  to  do  was  cosily  ascertained,  for  evcrylbinp; 
was  to  be  done:  but  the  limes  were  unfavourable.  Abdallab 
Parha  ruled  in  Syria — the  Greek  war  had  just  commnnred — 
whatever  the  Christians  did  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  :  and 
the  father  returned  to  Rome.  But  the  thoupihl  that  the  Holy 
Mountain  no  longer  offered  a  home  to  the  Christian  ami  a  rest- 
ing place  to  the  pilgrim,  but  lliat  wild  beasts  and  wilder  nwlouins 
alone  trod  the  sncreil  ground,  never  forsook  hlin.  In  I8'i6  times 
had  improved.  He  journeyed  to  Conalantinople  — obtained, 
ihrough  h'rcncb  influence,  a  firman  to  rebuild  the  convent,  and 
with  thic  repaired  to  Syria.  Tt>«  one  monk  hml  nieunwtde  died, 
and  rather  Haptiata  atond  alone  in  the  ruins.  He  now  luade  a 
plan  of  the  building,  and  an  estimate  of  the  costs — and  then— • 

*  From  Dsmascui  to  Gibraltar,  frum  Muruccj  to  Dublin,  did  bis 
unwearied  energy  carry  him ;  and  whenever  be  hod  cutlectcd  a  certain 
sum,  back  he  came  lo  Syria,  stood  unce  more  on  Mount  Camiel,  and 
cxcbingcd  the  wayworn  piIgTim  for  the  active  architect.  Ofconnebe 
accamidisbeil  his  end,  For  several  yearb  the  convent  has  now  stood  on 
Mount  Carmcl,  an  usjlura  oif  mercy  for  all  who  need  it,  ready  to  receive 
Jew  and  Turk,  Protestant  and  llEaihen,y!>r  0'od*s  take.  Three  days  is 
the  time  allotted  to  each  trsvcller.  The  sick  may  stay  longer;  also 
whoever  ucccjs  them  receives  priivisiiin  or  clulbca  for  llie  way.  The 
bnildiiij;  end  (iltine  up  co&t  SOO.OOO  frunce,  and  Father  Giovanni  llap- 
tieta  btyyedihrm  uK— from  high  and  low — frum  printe  and  fruiiiurii:iiiu. 
Tbe  bL-autifiil  marble  pavenieiii  ^ahs  pieeented  by  the  Duke  of  Mudeua 
—  the  bclla  bv  tin;  King  iif  Nd|)!l-8 — the  little  organ  by  the  Queen. 
He  himaclf,  the  pioua  builder,  lives  here  as  uiie  of  tlie  six  monks  of 

the  convent But  is  nut  this  beautiful  ?     A  poor  monk  comes 

nttb  empty  hands,  but  with  a  vtrong  will  and  a  full  lieart,  siid  accom- 
plishes all  he  desires — literally  all — ]i«rmibtion,  plan,  money— and  within 
ten  }ears  completes  his  work — and  this  Iti  uur  davK  too !  Dear  friend  ! 
vou  are  a  tolerably  zealous  Protestant,  but  this  you  must  admit,  thst 
Proteatantiam  has  a  dreadful  narrowness  of  heart.  In  the  hospital  of 
tlic  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy  ul  U«rhn,  no  Roman  Catholic  it  ad' 
mittedl  In  what  Roman  Catholic  hocipital  in  the  wurld  is  this  the 
case?  In  none,  I  believe.  Wherever  P[ute8tant;»m  applies  itwlf  to 
good  wuiks,  it  contracts  a  tiariow-minded  pietislicid  Umt,  which  deals 
uncharitably  with  every  other  denomination.  And  why?  treauae  its 
e^enct  it  not  Lore.  In  the  assertion  of  rigbls  it  was  born — in  the 
ttiuggle  with  abuKS  it  has  grown — anri  aescrtioa  and  struggle,  even  in 

things 
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thing*  divine,  mtlce  mankind  liArd  sod  egotistical;  and  thu»  hu  Pro-  . 

tettntiti»m  Ktnaiocd Reflection  ib  vlau  *  I'rutckUriC  elemeiil — at 

Ouce  lh«  ftpurk  ttiftC  ftnimatcs,  aiid  the  fire  ihut  (le<trii)«  it-  AjipaTcntly 
Pachcr  Giovuini  Baplitta  reflected  but  little  t>efore  lie  applied  to  the 
work,  utherwite  ihe  difficulties  wuuld  have  dclciTcd  bim.  (Ic  aaid  lu 
himaelf,  "  This  work  must  tbou  do,"  and  then  he  did  it.  Such  men  are 
Hiy  men.' — vol.  ii.  p.  132- 

We  beg  to  assure  Miulame  UaUn-IIahn  iLat  llie  ProtcstanlUni 
of  uur  uuuniry  is  as  CatLolic  in  its  cbarilit-a  as  tbat  of  bcr  fjerlin 
buspital  icrins  tn  he  oxrlusive.  Tbf  p^sajj^c  wc  bav«  (|unle«i  U, 
however,  most  beautiful,  and  as  CiilUitlic  as  tbu  must  CalboHc 
hearts  uflbe  tlav  could  ilcstre.  Bui  let  tbcm  not  rejoice  too  soon 
over  their  mlherent.  Id  German  [ibraM'  she  ia  maitv'tided — she 
can  ar^ue  just  as  waruily,  ibouffb  not  [|uito  so  iniulUfriblv,  with 
one  of  the  infiilel  parties  in  Oermikny,  that  the  whole  plan  of 
Cbristiaiiitjr  is  only  lu  bv  taken  in  a  philosophical  sense ;  e.tf.  that 
'  Christ  bod  lliitl  vivw  over  this  sliorl  life,  ami  thai  insight  into 
ibe  Souls  of  men.  tchich  onlt/  those  potieu  v-fio  have  come  to  Ih* 
paj'act  cvmpre/ieiision  of  their  vwn  1 — therefore  might  He  say  of 
uimself.  I  uave  overcoum  the  world,'  (vol.  ii.  p,  144.)  She  can 
ns  heartily  agree  wilU  annlher  party  iu  the  iiiUrjtrclation  iif  the 
nuracles  ua  physiLal  principles,  and  announces  herself  as  '  really 
delig-htL-d.  thai,  in  a  jounirv  unilerlalien  for  no  positive  uso,  she  ha» 
been  able,  at  all  events,  to  piovc  one  thin({  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rational  interpreters  of  the  Bible— viz.,  that  the  feeding  of  the 
Bvo  ihuusand,  which  Christ  uiulertook  with  a  tcvi  loaves  ,itid 
fiahes,  is.  in  this  countrv.  neither  a  miracle  nor  uit  ini|>os»ibtlily, 
but  really  quite  natural.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  182.)  We  shuulU  like  in 
know  how?  She  can  declare  with  all  the  infulcl  |><irties  of 
Gcrinnny  at  once,  that  whatever  each  believes  to  be  true.  is. 
therefore,  true;  and  that  the  p-eat  right  of  the  mind  is  to  free 
ibelf  from  the  iloniination  of  every  belief  that  rests  U[K>n  autho- 
rity ;  and  finally,  she  bos  a  little  private  creed  peculiar  to  herself 
aloiie,  but '  strong;  nnd  iinjire^'nable,  namely,  my  bclier,  that  I  am 
&  rbild  of  God,  for  wliom  .ill  churches  are  lou  narrow.'  !  ! 

'J'Uis  is  cerlainly  not  much  in  the  spirit  uf  i'atUer  Giorainu 
Bapti&ta.  Wc  doubt  whether  she  be  one  of  his  women.  Whoever 
wishes  Ui  know  more  abotit  Matlame  H»hii-Hahn*s  religion. 
■need  only  refer  to  the  table  of  contents,  27lb  Letter,  *  What  / 
think  of  Christi.initY — What  7  believe ;'  hut  they  must  be  very 
patient  who  get  through  the  said  letter,  nnd  very  clever  to  under- 
stand ii.  At  [be  ^aine  lime  we  pa^  no  condemiialionan  Madame 
ilahn  HaLn  for  those  opinions  which,  with  all  her  imaginary 
freedom,  sSic  evidently  holds,  as  it  is  natural  fur  many  men  and 
most  Women  to  do.  just  because  they  arc  held  by  all  around  her. 

But 
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,  Bui  it  must  be  owncil,  that  if  tlicirc  1)e  one  plACc  in  tlie  world 
where  the  empty  pibbmsti  of  modem  German  infidelil^'  is  least 
lo  be  borne,  it  is  Jeraenlrm. 

There  is  one  prnnt  in  these  letters  to  which  we  adrert  unwil- 
\\n^\y,  ihougb,  coiisiitoriDg  how  very  free  this  latJ}'  is  on  all  8ubJK-t» 
connected  witli  herself,  nur  (lelicacv  is  perhaps  misplacei].  We 
inciin  the  occasional  ami  ofThand  allusion  to  a  certain  Ilaron 
£)'Stniin,  in  a  manner  that  slinws  be  was  the  uinslnnl  compmiiim 
of  her  travels,  anri  also  her  sole  companion.  It  would  he  as 
uncharitable  to  attick  the  reputation  of  a  lady  who  in  this  re- 
spect |;ives  us  no  other  muse  for  olTenrc  throughout  the  bcHik.  ns 
it  would  be  absurd  to  defend  that  of  the  fJerman  DiMrc/e.  who 
c<»ul<l  write  '  Faustine.'  \Ve  only  mention  it  as  an  illuslmtion 
of  the  (liiTerence  knlireen  the  btjmc  arui  Ibrcijcn  standard  of  pro- 
priety. Madame  Hahn-Hahn  does  not  parade  this  eqoivocnl 
matter,  as  if  determined  to  outbrazen  all  opinion — on  the  con- 
trary, she  alludes  to  it  so  se.lilom,  llinL  tiad  the  semblance  of  <ln- 
curnm  been  of  any  value  tii  her  eyes,  she  miphl  have  concealed 
it  from  the  public  altogether.  '  Bystrnm '  ts  of  no  use  to  her 
that  we  can  discover,  and  she  repudiates  the  idea  of  help  or  pro- 
tection. 

We  have  met  wilh  bat  one  other  German  Indy  traveller  who 
commite  her  impressions  lo  pnper.  This  is  a  rertajn  Krau  v. 
Itiirharacht.  autlmross  of  a  novt*l  called  '  Lvdia.'  nnfl  of  a  volume 
entitled  '  Theresa's  Letters  from  the  South.'  We  know  nolhinp 
of  the  novel,  but  certainly  the  Letters  are  in  no  way  descn'ing 
miiice,  except  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  which  there  are  »n  few. 
Theresa  deals  so  unceasingly  in  vague  longings  and  mjstcrinus 
sorrows — she  has  such  pages  of  dialogue  with  her  own  soul,  such 
sheets  of  description  of  her  own  inciitul  scenery,  that  we  lose  ull 
sight  of  the  road  she  is  travelling,  and  augur  but  ill  for  the  home 
she  has  left.  She  is  young,  wealthy,  and  happily  married  (we 
are  assured  in  the  prefairc) ;  nevcrihelcss,  these  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  some  male  friend  of  ber  soul,  who  may  be  old  enough 
to  Ijp  her  grandfather,  or  cold  enough  to  W  hrr  Mentor,  but  whom 
«lie  thinks  of  always,  and  longs  for  everywhere,  and  aposlrophiscs 
with  an  ardour  which  the  mere  English  render  will  consider  as 
throwing  rather  a  new  light  u^ton  the  relations  of  ftiendship. 

To  come  back  tu  our  English  books — in  times  like  ibese 
tbc  luxury  of  irtv',  like  c*'cry  other  that  fashion  rcfommeiids, 
or  that  money  can  purchase,  will  necessarily  be  shared  in  by 
many  utterly  unfitted  to  profit  by  jt.  Nevertheless,  while  we 
lament  much  deaecratiHin  of  beautiful  scenes  and  hallowi-d  sites, 
let  us  turn  lo  the  brighter  side  uf  the  question,  and  rejoice  that 
the  long  continuation  uf  j)eBCe.  the  ^axiual  remuvnl  of  preju- 
i  dices. 
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dices,  the  slrm^h  of  the  British  chirarlcr,  nnd  lhr<  faiih  in 
British  honrsly,  li:ive  nol  only  inatle  wny  I'ur  the  fiKil  of  «or 
cornitryinan  through  countries  hardly  accessible  before,  bul  nlso 
for  that  of  the  tender  and  dclicnte  companion,  whose  participa- 
tion in  his  foreign  pleasures  his  home  habits  U.tvn  maile  indis- 
pensable lo  bint.  We  are  aware  tbat  much  more  might  bave 
been  snid  ubotjt  the  high  Piidowmenls  of  mind  and  g-rx-ni  prr>- 
ficicncy  of  attainment  which  nian^  of  tbesc  ladr  tourists  display; 
but  we  fear  no  reproach  for  having  brouglit  forn'ard  their  douiestic 
virtues  as  tbe  truest  foundation  for  Ihcir  powers  of  trnrelbng,  and 
Ibc  reflex  of  tbcir  own  personal  characters  as  tbc  highest  attrac- 
tion in  their  bookit  uf  travel.  It  is  not  for  any  endowments  of 
inti-llecl,  eilber  natural  or  acquired,  that  we  care  to  prove  the 
Kii^'liKb woman's  supeiioriiv  over  all  her  foreign  sisters,  bul  for 
ihiit  soundness  of  princijile  and  Lcalthincsa  of  heart,  without 
which  llie  most  brilliant  of  women's  books,  like  the  most  bril- 
liant woman  herself,  never  foils  to  leave  the  scusc  of  Eutnettiing 
wanted.— a  something  better  than  all  she  has  besides. 
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/^L'R  friend  Mr.  Murray's  liand-lxwhs  have  now  been  our 
^-^  campanions  lhri3u;;li  many  a  pleasant  holiday  excursion;  and 
we  can  most  const Lentioualy  nd<)  our  voice  to  the  fjcncrnl  chorus 
of  appn>ba(ion.  Fur  direct  usefulness  on  the  road  we  ihink  tbnsc 
for  Franoc,  Switzerland,  Germany,  ami  the  Netherlands  lire  ihe 
best;  and  we  believe  these  have  all  been  done  mainly  and  sub- 
ttantinlly  by  the  same  person — the  E'^lit^ir  himself — in  this  rase 
Kdilor  in  the  French  as  well  as  in  the  Knglisb  sense  of  that 
respected  vocnbie.  In  some  nf  the  others  we  miss  ih**  tjuiet 
sten<ly  gmid  sense  llial  chararteriBe*  his  early  volumes — the 
putienl  a^lherence  to  a  simple  purpose — tbc  resistance  of  every 
temptation  that  must  needs  beset  a  well -inform  etl  man  when 
he  undertiikes  a  task  of  this  dc8cri])lion.  In  them  we  have 
neither  theory  nor  fine  wrilinff.  ntir  nnvlhinjr  else  that — however 
amusini;.  agreeable,  or  inslruciive — swells  tbe  book  without 
ailding  jiroporiinnally  to  it«  iiniversnl  |>raclical  value  as  a  hanrU 
hook.  The  series,  in  a  word,  includes  some  voKiines  of  (in 
our  mind)  too  ambitious  execution.  VVe  do  n^^t  uienn  to  say 
that  we  ourselves  have  founrl  these  deficient,  when  put  to  the 
teat,  in  respiH-t  of  the  sort  of  infonnalion  which  everjkiocly  looks 
fur  in  a  volume  bearing  ihis  title — but  still  we  think  them  liable 

to 
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tu  raritiut  and  »erioui  objections.  First  of  nil,  any  unnecessary 
increase  nf  bulk  anet  weight  is  n  real  evil,  as  nil  who  <Io  nol  irnvcl 
ill  llieir  uwn  rarriau-e,  witb  unlimited  ca|i«(.-ilj'  of  slowaijrR,  will 
snon  finil  uul.  Sectjiidlv.  when  tlie  auiUor  of  a  hand-book 
fliverges  from  the  plain  matler-of-fiict  system,  be  incurs  great 
t'i>k  of  iiitimlucing  ulinL  may  })ruve  obiioxioms  to  tke  censor- 
ship uf  forfigi)  stales~-whnt  will  at  least  be  sure  to  excite 
suspirioii  and  cniix-  delay  whenever  tlio  manual  presents  itself 
to  a  punciiliuus  ujjl'iie  iit  ua  uui-<if-lUe-way  lucaliiy.  Thirdly, 
let  ibe  extraneous  mailer  be  never  so  good,  it  cannot  be  sufll- 
cteni  to  answer  at  every  point  of  great  interest  tbu  demands  of 
tbu  Utsiofical  or  anilcjuaiiau  claic  of  iravcllurs  :  yt-t.  if  il  Xai  m  the 
portmanteau,  such  traveller  will  hesitate  about  providing  himself 
with  a  Eintive  suj>pU'itU'iit,  and  not  jtcrbaps  disiuver  till  it  is  Iimi 
late,  tliau  in  trusting  tu  bis  LtniUon  vatUrmixjtm,  be  ciiuduiuued 
liimseLf  lo  see  wbcn  on  tbo  sj»tt  only  one  side  of  a  |>erplexcd 
(|Uestion. 

In  ibe  midst  of  numberless  difTicullies  and  tomptalinns,  we 
incline  lo  think  ibal — as  a  general  rule — (be  nutbur  of  a  haiift-thxjJc 
should  be  as  full  as  be  can  un  the  wayside  and  the  minor  baits, 
and  as  slxirt  as  be  can  on  the  great  euies.  In  most  of  these  you 
can  easily  burrow  for  the  occasion  local  works  uf  tolerable  reach 
ami  authority;  and  if  on  one  &ide  It  is  most  agreeable  tu  have 
an  intelligent  Knglisbinan  for  your  cicerone  uben  examining  tlie 
arcbileclurc,  galleries,  ice.  of  a  foreign  capital,  it  is  on  the  other 
band  undeniable,  that  by  giving  yourself  entirely  to  his  leading, 
you  lose  nmc-U.  \ou  lose  a  great  deal  in  nol  seixing  tlie  op)N)r- 
tuniiy  lo  regard  the  things  from  tbc  native's  ])oint  of  »iew — you 
have  a  great  l(»ss  in  not  reading  aliout  the  tilings  in  the  native 
language — you  part  with  much  that  would  be  most  hkelv  lo  excite 
the  feeling  proper  in  ttio  spot,  kindle  and  feed  the  imagination, 
and  smmj)  a  ]»ennanc'itt  impression  on  yunr  memory. 

Itwoiiid  be  most  uii^rrnleful  in  us  to  KjH-ak  disparagingly  of 
such  a  volume  as  the  ■  Hand-book  for  Nonbern  Italy.'  It  is  the 
wurk  of  a  man  of  most  lively  abilities  and  very  great  mediaeval 
learning,  who  bos  devoted  many  lalxiriotis  gumm«T8  and  autumns 
to  ibis  magnificent  region,  and  embodied  a  curious  moss  of  know- 
ledge in  language  always  clear,  often  eloquent.  Many  a  monoto- 
nous plain — many  a  wet  day — many  a  long  evening  in  many  a 
bad  inn,  has  he  carried  us  tbrougli  pleasantly — and  many  thanks 
we  owe  him.  Flut  he  should  never  have  done  a  lland-lxiok.  Il 
is  evident  that  he  bas  pillaged  for  its  purposes  a  private  juurua] 
which  ought  to  Lave  been  mode  public^tiot  in  fragments  after 
this  fashion  —  but  entire ;  and,  moreover,  many  of  the  plums  tlo 
nut  111  any  nay  barmoiiise  witb  ibe  pudding  iu  which  he  has  now 
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thought  fit  to  tnsrrt  Uimii.  In  ahnrt.  Sir  Francis  Pal^mve  ha« 
bit  own  peculiar  doctiines  and  Bpeculatiuns  on  a  wiilt*  rongn  of 
Bohjerts — and  people  in  general,  nnti  wc  ourselves  in  particular, 
are  at  all  limes  hapjiy  to  iliten  t<j  them — liut  nimost  anywhere 
rather  than  in  a  Mand-book — dorelaUcd  among  cnuiucraiions  of 
Piiatj  and  raSrulations  nf  Scudi.  and  hints  (none  slirewdrr)  [awards 
the  TiuatratioD  of  the  p'lstilion  and  the  laquais  de  place.  Sir 
Francis  omld  antl  should  havp  given  us  n  hook  of  a  very  high 
order— one  enlllle<l  u>  rank  niih  the  laic  Mr.  Rose's  '  LeiLcrs  to 
Mr.  Ilallam.'  We  should  then  have  hud  his  views  lairly  opeiit*d 
— his  erudition  and  rrittrism  fully  displayed:  as  it  is.  ever^- jralcli  on 
his  canvnss  hair  make*  us  si^h  that  a  silken  robe  has  bcL-n  cut  i]]>. 
it  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  Mr.  Ford's  Hand-buok  for  Spain 
sins  against  the  rule  we  have  vrnlurcil  to  lay  down.  U  sins  even 
more  largely  than  the  volume  for  Northern  Italy.  We  are  satis- 
fied DO  person  of  literary  taste  can  lay  it  down  without  regret 
that  Mr.  Ford  should  have  chosen  this  sort  of  vehicle.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  notable  differences  in  the  two  ciises.  For 
Vc-tiice,  Verona.  Genim,  Florence,  Milan,  &.C.,  there  were  plenty 
of  cicellcnt  Guides  in  Frcnrh,  (jennan,  and,  above  all,  in  Italian, 
long  before  the  Albuniarle  Street  series  began.  For  the  cities  of 
Spain  iberc  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  none  decently  cudur- 
able.  Not  only  is  Spain,  as  a  whole,  for  the  European  traveller 
uf  intclligout  curiosity,  a  new  land — but  we  doubt  if,  btvules  the 
capital  itsi'U  and  Seville,  there  exists  for  one  considcrnhle  town 
a  native  volume  in  which  such  a  traveller  could  find  the  informa- 
tiim  most  immediately  reejui^vite  for  bin  objects,  or  even  any  Mjrl 
of  indication  where  or  how  he  might  obtain  it.  On  the  mere 
antiquities  of  various  places — and  for  ecclesiastical  antiquities  in 
general — there  exist  undoubtedly  good  old  Spanish  treatises  and 
compilations ;  hut  even  as  to  tliem  we  think  we  may  abridge  all 
controversy  by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Ford's  own  section  on  S[WiniBh 
booksrllers ; — 

•  A  Spanish  boukseller  sits  enscmcctl  amung  his  parchment- bound 
wares,  mure  iiidiKerent  than  ii  Turk.  His  dL-)ii;hl  is  to  twadcUe  with  a 
few  cigaresqiie  clergymen,  nnd  monks,  wticn  ihtre  were  mgnks,  fur 
they  were  almost  the  oidy  purchasers.  Hi-  acts  its  if  he  were  the  auihur, 
or  the  collector,  not  the  vendor  of  his  IhiuIu.  He  scarcely  notices  the 
■traogers  en:ranc«;  neither  knows  nlml  )>ouUs  hv  lias,  or  what  he  has 
not  gut ;  he  has  nu  catalogue,  and  wiil  iscurcely  teach  out  his  arm  to 
take  (Il>wii  any  buuk  which  is  [juiiiieii  out  ',  he  never  has  auythiug  which 
is  published  by  auuthet  houksuUer,  tLiid  will  not  vend  fur  it  fur  you,  nor 
always  even  tell  you  where  il  nitty  l^e  had.  A»  fur  gaining  the  Usde- 
alluwauce  by  going  himself  for  a  hook,  he  wuuld  nut  stir  if  it  were 
tweuty-fivt  hiuidted  instead  of  iwenly  five  pi-r  cent. 

*  When  a  Sunuisli  liockseUvr  htippens  not  tu  he  rtrcciving  visiton,  and 
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will  attend  to  n  customer,  if  you  uk  him  tor  nny  pnrticnlar  hook,  itny 
Caro't  "  Amiqiiiltcs  of  Stville."  he  will  nnsnt^r  "  Veretm* — cull  fipain 
ill  B  day  or  two  "  Whtii  you  return  ihe  tKird  or  fmirth  lime,  lie  will 
hand  you  Pedriizn'n  '•  Antiquities  of  Granixioi.''  Ii  is  in  vain  torcmon- 
Mniic.  lie  will  Tep\y,  "  .\o  Ic  hacfy  io  mismo  tienr^  mn  sicmpre  oh- 
rit/Hedades—wiiat.  does  it  Bignify  ?  it  is  the  snme  ihing.  boih  are 
ftntitjuiuM."  If  yoii  ask  for  n  iiarticulnr  history,  ten  to  one  he  will  girc 
yon  a  poi!in,  nncl  say,  "This  ik  thought  to  be  an  excellent  hook."  A 
book  in  a  bnok,  •mi  \m\  cjmnnt  <lTiTt  him  from  that ;  **  omnc  simile  cat 
idtm,''  is  his  role.  If  yt'ii  do  not  agree,  he  will  say.  "Why  an  English- 
mnn  bought  a  copy  fif  it  from  mc  five  years  ago."  He  cannot  undcrstiind 
how  you  can  re»ial  following  the  example  of  a  finhtinn.  a  counIr\mnn. 
If  he  is  in  gnod  humour,  and  you  have  won  his  heart  by  a  reasonnhle 
wiiste  of  time  in  gossiping  or  cignriflinp:,  he  will  tnkc  flown  eumc  book, 
and,  juM  as  lie  is  going  to  offer  it  to  you,  say,  "  Ah !  hut  you  do  not 
understand  Spanish ;"  which  is  a  commun  notion  among  Spnuiiinls, 
who,  like  the  Moors,  seldom  themBclves  understand  uuy  lunguage  but 
their  own  ;  and  this  ultbough,  ha  you  Halter  yourself,  you  liuve  been 
giving  him  half  an  hour's  proof  t4  tlic  contrary  :  ilieii,  by  way  of  making 
uracnds,  he  will  produce  some  English  grammar  or  French  dictionary, 
which,  being  unintirlligible  to  him,  he  concludes  must  he  pariiciikrly 
iiseflil  to  a  foreigner,  whose  vernacnlnr  they  nir.  An  4idd  volume  of 
Roiisfceau  or  Voltaire  used  to  he  produced  with  the  air  of  a  conapirator, 
when  the  dealer  felt  sure  that  his  cuatomer  whs  a  safp  person,  and 
with  as  much  aelf-triiimph  as  if  it  had  been  a  Tfrante  la  liln/ir.  \h% 
dismay  at  the  conlcmpUious  bahl  with  which  thtai;  tomes  of  furbiddc.n 
knowlcdj^  were  rejected  could  only  be  depicted  by  Hiigsrth.' — toI.  i. 
pp.  138,  139. 

'I'bis  we  suppoM  is  enoiigU  to  luakv  the  intending  tourist  ac- 
qiues4:c  in  our  apolnpy  for  Mr.  Ftird,  At  nil  events  Ii-t  not 
ihosc  who  slay  at  borne  to  read  about  Sj>ain  rjuarrcl  with  tliis 
]>erroni)uaec,  merely  because  it  teviiis  with  e%i«lenr<!  tliat  its 
author  could  have  done  himself  more  justice  had  he  written  in 
ftome  other  form  an<l  faKhinn.  Twenty  years  asp  such  a  man.  so 
tatleii  with  kn<i\^lt!(I^e  and  llioii^ht.  would,  on  returning  from  a 
seven  or  cijiht  years'  residence  in  Sp.iin,  have  furnitibeil  the 
Albemarle  Street  press  with  a  ci:Hi]>le  of  splendid  quarton,  whether 
in  tlip  shnpe  of  letters  from  Spain,  or  'J'rnvels  in  8pnin.  or  (» 
iiomitif)  a  Vnnorama  of  Spain.  At  half  the  disliince  of  time  we 
should  have  our  four  comely  octavos.  Now  all  it  chang:ed;  and 
the  best  Kn<!;lish  lH>i>k.  beyond  alt  <»»nipari3on,  tbnl  ever  bns  ap- 
pear«l  for  the  illustration  not  mcrrly  of  the  gencrnl  toiiogrupby 
and  local  cunnsitiL's,  but  uf  the  imliunai  character  ami  manners 
of  Spain — her  arta.  nntiquities.  ]>cculiiirilies  of  ever^-  cotjcelvable 
class — appears  in  the  modest  guise  of  a  '  red  Alurray/  in  two 
picket  volumes.  We  have  no  doubt  lliat  the  work  includes  a 
capital  hnnd-booK — ''"t  >*  's  ""^  'n  fact,  lo  be  tried  at  all   by 
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that  standard.  If  ibc  cxtroiiMius  dis(|uisUions  were  prinled  by 
thrnis4?lvps,  we  should  have  boforc  us  n  first-ratc  library  IwMik  ; 
and  it  it  in  this  light  cbicflv  that  we  shall  regard  it  hpnceforib. 

Mr.  Ford  uiiitca  qualificatitins  not  oftPii  combined,  He  is  a 
man  of  forluDc  and  fashion — a  scholar  who  has  cullivated  thn)u|;h 
Life  the  tastes  of  Winchester  and  Oxford — a  lliiiruugh  Ijitinist 
and  Grecian — a  fair  Oripntalist — well  acquainted  wiih  every  part 
of  civilised  Euro(t<?.  and  ils  history  and  iiKHlerii  literature — an 
amateur  artist,  sccimd  in  mi  ones  now  liviuf!  of  thai  class — a  m»n 
of  strung  general  ability,  keen  sagacity,  genuine  playful  wit,  and 
mailer  of  a  bi^lily  piclurestjue,  animated,  original,  and  attrnctii*o 
style.  This  gentleman  has  lived  many  of  tbu  best  years  of  \\k 
life  in  Spain  :  he  has  tra\-clled  it  over  and  over  in  every  direction ; 
i»  as  much  at  lioine  iberc,  in  tbe  matter  of  lanfrua^e.  as  be  is  in 
Knglnnd ;  undcrslaods  the  \n:it\t\c  iidus  ct  in  mte — ibeir  hi»torv, 
their  biMiks.  and  whatever  interests  or  rbaracterises  tbem.  He  liaN 
tli'>ught  ftl  Co  undertake  a  task,  bumble  in  sound,  but  in  fact 
gigantic;  and  whatever  he  may  have  sacrificed  for  ils  arcotn- 
plishment,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  has  entitled  himself 
tu  our  warmest  gratitude. 

Le  style  c'cgf  t'/iomrrt'^  —  tliere  is  no  truer  iisyinfr.  H«rc  is  the 
style  of  a  Ulan  who  has  from  b<iyhood  been  a  liclhto  lilirorttm : 
but  who  bas  not  been  much  in  the  habit  of  writing  (except  of 
course  note-books  and  private  lettitrs)  ;  and  wlio.  if  he  circasiimnllv 
vexes  n>  by  o«lil  rigidities  and  quainlnesses — so  bursting  witii 
accumulated  illuslralinns  that  he  knows  not  how  to  deliver  him- 
self ailroitly- — atones  a  hnnilredfnld  by  having  escaped  all  taint 
of  the  ncwspajipr  jargon,  wlutli  infects  and  infests  almost 
every  thing  that  itiiiics  in  these  days  from  either  the  I'Vench  or 
tbc  Etiglish  pr{?ss  ;  that  often  vogue  and  roundabout,  nttw 
creeping,  ancin  cloudy,  but  ever  easy,  ever  redundant  s/aui/ 
which,  urigiiiaung  in  the  habits  of  lUc  penny'a-liner,  has  permdcd 
to  a  melancholy  cstent  almost  cverytbmg  upwards—'  leadina; 
article  ' — '  crack  aiiicle  '  — blue-book  —  blue-stocking  book- 
novels— travels — memoirs — Lives  of  Surgeons,  and  '  Lives  of  the 
Saints' — which  penetrnting  Hansard  bids  fair  to  pass  into  His- 
tory. When  all  men  in  England  re:id  si>  much  newspaper  every 
tlay  in  the  year. — nn«l.  generally  speaking,  so  little  elsi'^ — 'how  ran 
it  l>e  (ilher«-ise?  Rut  Mr.  Ford  bas  lived  in  the  library— the 
real  hoary,  dusty  library  of  folios  and  fathers,  Stralxi,  Alhenfcus, 
Duninire,  Camden,  Rayle,  P'eyjoo  and  the  Bcnedittines — any- 
where but  in  the  clubs  of  Pnll  Mull  (though  he  understands  them 
too  of  old) — and  lie  writes  English,  as  if  there  never  bad  been  a 
'  best  public  instructor  '  since  the  '  Mercurtus  Rritannirus.'  It 
might  be  wished  that  be  had  spared  some  more  days  and  iiightft 
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for  Drrdfln,  Swift.  Addison,  and  Chetterfielcl ;  but  we  oinnot 
bavp  all  thinfni  from  Ibe  uine  man ;  and  here  is  a  bmik  in 
wlucb  anv  «f  ibese  would  bfti'e  fuund  fifty  limes  more  to  aditiirc 
than  In  ra^-il  at.  Wherefore  it  well  becomes  us  lo  lot  bim  siwak 
for  himself, 

Mr.  Ford  has  little  sympathy  with  the  harknied  mmplatuts 
aI>oiit  eillirr  llie  difficulty  or  the  dnnifer  of  travellinfi  in  Spain. 
lie  hns  a  passionate  love  for  the  country  as  a  citunlry,  and  a 
varm  fpu(o  at  least  fnr  the  people  as  a  peopli^;  and  he  asserts 
that  whether  his  Knghsh  reader  be  «ldirte<l  mainly  to  natural 
scenery  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  the  eNploralion  of  a  new  region 
of  hotanicnl  or  geolopcal  interest,  or  to  arrhitecmre  and  errle- 
siology,  or  to  the  pursuits  which  carried  Wilkie  bcvond  the 
Pyrenees,  or  to  rural  sports — especiallv  angling — lie  may  turn  lo 
Spain  with  the  ceri.ainty  of  fiiuling  ample  grniifiration  for  his  pri»- 
pen»illes.  and  with  no  fear  of  more  adventures  than  should  serve 
to  quicken  his  enjoyment  That  is  lo  say,  provided  the  traveller 
will  really  condescend  to  follow  the  atlvire,  on  various  practical 
]M>inU,  "f  Mr.  Ford's  own  prelimiiiary  lecture.     He  sajs: — 

'  There  arc  few  rral  (llfficultirs  in  ^clttn^  onward  when  at  the  spnts 
themselves ;  it  is  liefnre  wc  net  oiH,  or  arrive,  that  llit'se  appriir  insur- 
mouniablc,  tjui  they  Tnnisli  as  wc  advance.  TJie  Alps  and  Pyrt-neca, 
wliich  iu  the  diitatice  riec  up  an  apparently  impusHaDt:  hairier,  are 
ttndded  with  paths  by  which  tliey  may  he  crottved,  which  do  iii>t,  how- 
ever, become  visible  uuiil  ihe;  arc  aciuutly  appToaclied.  Travelling  ia 
Spain  may  indeed  be  sluwer  than  in  other  countries,  but  the  couutry  ia 
travelled  over  day  and  night  in  every  direction  by  the  natives,  who  arrive 
at  their  journey's  end  safe  and  sound,  aiul  with  cjuite  as  great  ceriBtniy 
as  elsewhere:  knowinjr  this,  they  are  never  in  a  hurry;  and,  howctfr 
Bcaniy  thtir  biicgHije,  tJicy  ate  well  piipplird  with  pntience  and  good  hu- 
miiur,  which  they  upposi!  succespfully  I<i  thnse  prtty  annoyances  from 
which  no  mad  ia  exempt ;  nnd  they  are  tno  prnrtieal  philoBopliers  to  dls- 
tresB  themnelvas  with  the  anticipution  of  cnkniitics  which,  aHer  all,  in 
nincti-en  cases  out  of  iwcnty,  never  do  renUy  hiipprii.  Spain,  like  Ire- 
land, hoK  long  had  a  iiomL-  far  wunsc  than  it  dcEetvrs:  la  read  ihe  Kng- 
lifiii  newipiipLTi,  which  thrive  mj  HtarLliug  events,  both  appear  dens  of 
Ihievi-s  and  law-bieakerii,  whove  works  ure  hatdc.  mnrdrr,  and  sudden 
death  ;  nil  (his  couleur  dc  noir  becomes  ruH'utc  uti  lunding,  and  the  tra- 
veller makes  his  tour  without  hearing  a  word  un  llie  subject.' — p,  76. 

His  observations  on  S[>aniEli  scnants  must  be  (riven  nt  nior« 
length— they  will  introduce  Mr.  Ford  to  ibe  personal  .acquaint- 
ance  <>f  the  reader. 

•Tilt  principal  defects  of  Spanish  pcrvanla  end  of  the  lower  classeg 
of  Spaniards  are  much  the  same.  They  are,  as  a  mass,  apt  to  in* 
dulge  ill  habits  of  procrastinntion,  waste,  im^irovidence,  and  nniidi- 
l\t»t;    (hey  are  unniechantcal,    obstinate,   and    iiicurioua,    ill-educated 
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«ud  prt}iultci!d,  and  either  too  proud,  ielf-opiniimfttcd,  or  idle,  to  A»k 
fur  infurmatiun  from  others  ;  they  tire  very  Inqunciniis  nmi  IukIiIt  cr«Ju> 
lous,  u  often  is  iKc  ciuic  with  those  given  lo  Tomancinir,  which  thej, 
tod  especiall}-  the  AndnliirianB,  are  to  «  t>rR<^  drgrec;  and,  id  hcf, 
il  i«  ihe  only  remaining  mmmice  in  Spain,  as  tar  ae  the  nativu  are  con- 
cerned. As  they  have  un  f&pecial  goncl  opini'on  [irihtm^clrcs,  \hey  are 
touchT,  (enBiiiTc,  jcaloni,  nntl  thio'^kinncrd,  and  eaflily  affronted  when- 
ever ineir  imperfcciionK  arc  pointrdoiit;  their  disiKwition  is  Tcr%' san- 
eiiinc  and  innammahlo;  thi'r  are  always  hoping  that  what  thev  eagerly 
desire  will  oimc  to  pa*s  without  any  great  exertion  on  their  pBTtR  ;  thty 
love  to  Rlanil  still  with  iheir  arms  folded,  aQzling  for  impourbikities, 
while  other  nirn  put  their  shoulders  lo  ihc  wheel.  Tlieir  lively  imagina- 
tioD  is  very  apt  to  carry  them  away  into  extremes  for  good  or  evil,  when 
they  act  tin  the  mnmeni  like  children,  ami  harinj;  gratified  the  humour 
of  the  impulse  reJapive  into  their  ordinary  tranquillity,  nhich  is  that  of  a 
Blutnbering  volcano.  On  the  other  iiand,  they  arc  full  of  excellent 
and  redeeming  ijualiticB ;  they  are  free  from  caprice,  hardy,  patient, 
cheerful,  good-humoiircti,  ahrrp-wutcd,  ami  intclligfut  j  thry  an  honegt, 
faithful,  and  trustworthy  ;  sohcr,  and  unsiildictrd  lu  mean,  vulgar  vices ; 
ihey  have  a  bold,  manly  hearing,  niid  will  fullow  well  wherever  they  are 
well  led,  being  the  raw  imiieriDl  of  no  good  suldiers  as  are  in  (he  world; 
ihev  are  loyal  and  rcligiuuH  al  heart,  and  full  of  untural  tact,  mother  \rit, 
anif  innate  good  niannexB. 

^  la  genernl,  a  Firm,  quiet,  courteous,  and  somewhat  reserved  manner 
ia  the  most  elTcctivi:.  Whenever  duties  are  to  be  performed,  let  them 
tee  that  yon  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  coolness  of  a  deter- 
mined Kngltshman's  manner,  when  in  earnest,  is  what  few  foreigners 
can  withslaod.  Grimace  and  gesticulation,  sound  and  fury,  bluster. 
peiulance,  and  impertinence,  fume  and  fret  in  vnin  against  it,  as 
the  sprays  and  foam  of  the  Mcditcrrsnean  d»  ngainst  tlie  unmoved 
md  immrtveahle  roclc  of  Gibraltar.  Ati  Englishman,  without  being 
over-familiar,  may  vi>niiire  on  a  far  greater  degree  of  unbending  iii 
his  intercourse  witli  his  Spanish  dependants  th»n  he  am  dare  tu  do 
with  those  he  has  in  Kngland.  It  is  the  oistum  of  the  country ;  they 
arc  naed  to  it,  and  their  heads  are  not  turned  by  it,  nor  do  ihcy  ever 
forget  their  relative  pusitiuns.  The  Spaniunls  treat  their  servants  very 
much  like  the  Hiic-icut  lloiuaas  or  the  modern  Moors;  Ihcy  arc  more 
their  rrrtur,  their  domestic  slaves :  it  is  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
fattier  cnmbmcd  with  the  kindness.  Servants  do  not  often  change  their 
moHtcrs  in  Spain  ;  their  relations  and  duties  nro  so  clearly  dtlined,  that 
the  hitler  runs  no  risk  of  compromising  himself  by  his  fwmiliiirity,  which 
can  be  laid  down  or  taken  up  a\.  his  own  pleasure.  In  En^lnnd  no  man 
dares  lo  be  intimate  with  his  footman  ;  for  supposing  even  snch  absurd 
fancy  mtered  hit  brain,  his  footman  is  hw  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Conventional  barriers  accordingly  must  be  erected  in  »cir-<lcfence:  and 
social  bairiers  iirc  more  difficuh  to  be  passed  ihiin  walls  i>f  bnus,  moie 
impossible  to  be  repealed  than  the  whole  statutes  at  large. 

*  No  maeter  in  Spain,  and  still  less  a  foreigner,  should  ever  deacrnd  to 
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pereonal  abuse,  gncerB,  or  violence  A  blow  is  never  to  lie  wnshed  out 
except  in  blood  ;  and  Spnnish  r«vcngc  dcsreiida  tu  tlte  third  and  Ibunh 
gciteruiioii.  There  shmild  be  no  threatcninga  in  vain  j  bui  wheuevcr  the 
o[i[Kirlunily  orcura  far  pHnishinciil,  let  it  be  duiic  quietly  ami  effectively* 
suuriter  in  imido,  fort'tter  in  re;  and  the  fnull  once  jmuifihcd  should  not 
be  iieedluiuly  rippt;d  u^^  iiguiii ;  Spuiimrds  are  kufficiejitly  unforgiving, 
and  hoEirdcrs  up  of  unrcvcngtd  grievance*:  tbey  tlo  not  rctjuire  lo  be 
reminded.  A  kind  and  uniform  behaviour,  a  showing  ronBidGriUiun  to 
ttiem,  in  a  mnniier  Tfhich  impHes  th:it  vou  nre  nccnBtomRd  to  it.  nod 
expect  it  to  be  shown  to  you,  keeps  most  things  in  ihcir  right  plsccs. 
TempiT  Eind  patience  nrc  the  great  requisiteii  in  the  master,  cajicciully 
when  the  trarcUer  ftpeaks  the  lunguage  imperfectly,  lie  must  iiut  think 
Siuiiiards  stupid  liccaure  they  cannot  gues^  the  mcauiiig  of  hie  unknown 
l«ngu(>.  NuUitng  te  gained  by  fidgeting  and  overduiiig.  However  early 
you  may  gel  up,  duybreak  will  nut  take  place  the  eouncr:  no  por  mucko 
mat/nttfur,  amujirte  max  U-nrprano.  Let  well  alone :  bu  uut  zealous 
vvcrmubh  :  he  uccatiuually  both  bliml  uiid  diuif:  a  to  tpie  no  ie  offrada 
ha:  ie  ei  sonio.  Keep  Ihc  door  shui,  unU  the  devil  pastes  by :  </« 
puerta  crrrada  ei  diat/lo  se  lomn.  ]-'rct  not  about  uhat  is  dune,  uihI 
caunul  be  helped  ;  but  kt.'eu  huuvy  in  uiuuiIl  luid  an  eye  tu  your  ai£\i: 
tniel  CH  hoca  y  ff'trirtla  la  hohri. 

'Siill  how  much  letis  expenditure  is  necessary  in  Spain  than  in 
performing  the  conimoiieMi  excursion  in  England ;  and  j'et  many  who 
submit  to  their  own  count ryinen's  exturtions  arc  furious  at  what  they 
imagine  is  especial  cheiiting  of  tbem,  ytia»i  Engliahmen,  abriMtd :  this 
Dutragcaus  economy,  with  which  some  arc  afflicted,  is  pi.'nny  wise  and 

Sound  foulish.  Tht-  truvelkr  must  remember  that  be  gains  caste,  gets 
revet  r^nk  in  Spain,  that  he  is  taken  for  a  lord,  and  ranks  with  thcit 
nubility;  hi;  imuhI  pay  fur  these  luxuries:  how  small  after  all  will  be 
the  additional  ]>i.*r  eentnge  un  hia  Keiieriil  ejtpcuOiturc,  and  bow  wvll 
bestowed  is  the  excess,  in  keeping  the  lem{icr  good,  and  IJie  ca{)uliility 
of  enjoying  a  lour,  which  unly  is  pi-rformed  uiice  in  a  life,  unruffled. 
No  wiK  man  who  goes  into  Spain  fur  aiinisemviit  will  plunge  intu  this 
guerrilla,  this  consuml  petty  wailure,  alhuui  sixpence*.  Let  the  traveller 
be  Hue  to  hmiielf;  avoid  bad  company,  i/'ue/i  hart  rtt  vama  coh 
prrros,  sf  tfr/iNta  cvn  pulffas,  and  make  room  for  bulls  aud  fixils,  »i 
loco  y  torn  tin  te  corro,  and  lie  may  see  Spain  agreeably,  oiid,  as 
CatuUuB  said  li»  Veranius,  who  made  the  tour  many  centuries  ago,  may 
On  his  ri-lurn  iimusc  his  friends  and  "old  mother"  by  telling  his  own 
ttorica  after  his  owti  way  : 

*'  Viaam  tc  inootumcTD,  aiidiamquc  Ihenim 
Narrant«m  loca.  facta,  natione«, 
Sicut  luuB  est  mos."  ' — pp.  65,  66. 

Mr.  Faril  is  (as  may  be  expected  of  a  DL>%*on8liire  gf^ntlcman) 
a  lijgh  Churchman — a  slauncli  Angh-ca(!wlic  ;— nay,  one  might 
almnsl  suspect  hiui.  from  ineideiiial  exprcsaiuiis.  ol  n  leanjrtg  to 
Ibe  (luctritie  of  the  Oxfunl  Tracts.     However,  his  advice  as  to 
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retfirve  ou  Iheoliif^icnl  tiipics  is,  we  Uavc  no  floubt,  that  wbtcEi 
Prot«»tanls  of  every  iliade  will  do  woll  t»  fallow:  — 

'  It  will  be  belter  to  avoid  all  rcligiouB  tlisciiMiims  whatever,  on  which 
the  natives  are  very  BCnsitive.  Tliere  i»  loo  wiilt-  a  f;iilt'  between,  crer 
to  be  pooscil.  Spaniard!,  who,  like  the  Moslem,  allow  ihemwlvcB  great 
htituue  in  laughing  at  morikE,  uriettB,  attil  prufeuon  of  rclitcion,  are 
Tcry  loochy  us  regurda  tii«  articled  of  tbeir  creed :  on  these,  thi-refore, 
fcewiic  of  even  apurlivc  criticism ;  con^ojoy  la  ft,  nunca  ine  hurfati. 
The  whole  nation,  iu  religiou*  matteri,  is  divided  onlyiiito  two  cla«jie«— 
bigoted  UoiimiiiKiB  or  iniideUi  there  ia  no  via  me^in.  The  Kfty  «- 
iticnce  of  the  Bible  i»  unknown  to  the  vast  tnnjority,  whn,  wlnrn  con- 
vinced of  the  clients  put  forth  aa  religion,  huve  nothing  belter  to  fall 
back  on  bnt  intideJity.  They  have  no  meani  of  Icnow;ng  the  truih  ;  and 
eten  the  better  clds»ei  have  not  the  mirral  cmragr  to  B«-k  it :  ihey  arc 
afraid  to  examine  the  ftubjecl — they  anticipate  an  iiiwiili^fiictiiry  revnlt, 
and  therefore  leave  it  alnne  in  dangerous  indifFcrentiisni ;  mid  even  with 
the  mont  liberal— with  iIiobc  wlio  believe  cvcrjtliing  excrpl  llie  Hible — 
the  terra  ficrejc  (heretic)  elill  convejs  nn  lIndc(in^^J  feeling  "f  horror 
and  dis^ftt  which  we  lutcnint  IVulctitJints  cannot  tindursland.  A 
JLui/u-rrm  they  Bcarcely  believe  lo  have  a  »uii],  and  almo»t  think  has  a 
tail.  The  nniverKHl  hij^h-bred  nuinncr  of  Spiiniftrda  induces  ihem  to 
past  over,  ttih  sHenlia,  whiilcver  unfavourable  nuiipieioDs  they  may  enter* 
tain  of  a  fureij^ner'a  belief;  they  ai-c  even  willing  lo  commit  o  pious 
fraud  iu  coniiidering  him  innuccnC,  and  a  Koman  Catholic,  until  the 
contrary  be  proved.  It  therefore  rests  wilh  the  iraveller  lo  preserve  His 
religious  inco^mto;  and,  uiUcsa  be  wishes  to  enjoy  the  aullcrings  of  a 
martyr,  be  will  not  volunteer  his  nutions  on.  theology.  One  thing  is  quite 
clear,  that,  however  serious  and  discouruging  the  blows  recently  dealt  to 
lbcPo[»,  the  cause  of  infidelity,  and  not  of  Protestantism,  bus  hitherto 
been  the  sole  gainer.' — vol.  i.  p.  IGS. 

Of  i»)  less  catfwlic  uiiliiy  is  JVlr.  Ford's  brief  adiiioaition  uii 
the  subject  of  Spanish  inendir,itits. 

'Few  Spaniards  can  afford  to  give  much;  the  many  ])»»«  on  the  other 
»idc.  Familifirity  ha*  blunted  their  finer  cmotionR  ol  aynipntliy,  and 
their  charity  must  begin  nt  home,  and,  from  seldom  stirring  out,  is  the 
coldeat  ihinf^  in  thii'  torrid  climate. 

'  Now  John  Bull  is  held  ubrorid  In  Im:  a  (rolden  cnlf.  and  ia  wor^hijjpcfl 
and  plundered  ;  the  Spnniard,  from  Torrno  downwardx,  thinkn  our  tm- 
vcller»  to  be  laden  with  ore,  like  the  iibecb.  of  .\rcadia,Bnd  thnl,  in  order 
to  get  nn  lighter,  thty  arc  as  ready  as  iiucullus  to  throw  it  awoy.  The 
moment  one  comes  in  sight,  the  dumb  will  recover  their  rpeech  and  the 
lame  their  tegs ;  he  will  be  hunted  by  packs  us  a  bng-fox  ;  hia  pnr«uers 
arc  neither  to  be  railed  nor  whi|ipcJ  oH".  They  pcriii'vcre  in  the  hopes 
that  they  may  be  paid  a  something  as  u  hush-money,  in  order  to  be  got 
rid  of:  nor  let  any  traveller  ever  open  his  mouth,  whether  for  foul  or 
fair  words,  unti'^i  he  iiiii'nds  opening  his  purse.  Every  souiirl  that 
comes  out  is  sweet  to  their  enra,  and  perfeet  hantiony  in  propurtion  ns 
the  S]*anish  is  ill  pronounced;  no  pearls  or  diamonda,  which  ilrn|ipcd 
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fnm  the  Upa  o/  the  AnUtua  princtam,  ao  be  mofc  prccioas  xhma  the 
frrtaiMljf  Iboa  obujned,  tlwt,  however  ikII  put  oa  hi*  cap*,  the  ftpttker 
ift  DOC  ft  SpftDikrd,  bat  »  foieigntr—  Qu/trt  pertgriHUm  ricimia  rmtta 
retiamai.  If  the  pils^rimiloesoDceiDde^pur  eire.  thc&ctof  tbeurinl 
in  towD  of  a  charitable  man  tpiesdi  like  viM-£re;  all  follow  hia  the 
jttxt  (by,  juat  fta  crova  do  &  farother-hird  is  wliose  crop  ibc^  Ittve  sadt 
c&rrion  it  the  night*!  rooit.  None  are  erer  content ;  tbe  Mme  h^gv 
come*  ever;  day:  hii  gratitude  is  the  HrelT  antidpan'oa  of  fonirc 
fftTOsn;  be  expects  that  joo  have  granted  him  an  annuity.  Bat  there 
it  a  reraedj  for  erRythiDg.  The  quatcke  eota  of  the  Italian  beggar  is 
chtDed  bjr  the  cutting  tx  niertt^ ;  the  English  vagraot  by  the  bint  of 
"policeman,"  or  the  gift,  not  of  sixpence,  but  of  a  mendicin  ticket. 
Lane  (ti.  28)  gives  'He  exaa  fomu,  JWlah  zer'zookj  God  nill  notain ; 
ACiah  yaamkj  God  give  ihee ;  with  which  alone  the  attalogous  Egjp- 
Cimn  beggar  will  be  satisGed.  So.  in  Spain,  ibe  specific  which  operates 
OD  tlie  mangy  crew  like  brinulooe,  the»pecta)  plra  to  which  tbere  i:  no 
demurrer,  is  this— end  let  the  traveller  characur  tbe  form  on  the  ublet 
of  bis  tnemorj' — Perdona  V**j>or  Vios,  JIenn<ao'.  My  brother,  will 
your  worship  excuse  me.  for  God's  sake !  Tbe  beggar  bows — he  knows 
Ihal  all  further  application  ie  ukU»  ;  the  effect  ie  cetlain  if  the  words 
be  quietly  and  gtarely  pronounced.' — pp.  ISO,  ISl. 

From  the  introductory  part  addressed  more  especially  to  the 
luver  of  painlin^'>  we  must  again  (|oote  liberally — there  is  no  de> 
partineot  in  wUicb  tbe  reatler  may  rely  more  completely  on  the 

science  of  lits  guide. 

'  Wilkic  called  Spain  the  Timhucioo  of  arli^u.  It  is  indeed  a  terra 
ineognita  of  a  Kr»t  and  uationiU  school  of  ortiets,  of  wliom,  with  ihe 
excepiiiiu  uf  Velazquez,  Murillu,  and  a  few  others,  even  the  names  hnvc 
•carcely  transpired  be}or)d  the  Pjrcuees.  Art.  like  everjthins  in  tbid 
iaulateti  and  little-visiled  land,  has  lotig  remained  hermetically  sealed  up. 
The  collecting  propensities  of  suadrj'  French  generuEs  did  ber  a  guod 
tatD,  although  one  perfectly  unintended.  They  emancipated  many  of  her 
imprisoued  disciples,  who  ilius  were  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
great  ninstera  uf  the  rest  of  Europe.  Yet  the  knowledge  of  Spanish  art 
14  still  vu^ue  and  uncertain  ;  beyond  Velazquez  and  Murillo  few  paintings 
huve  any  marketable  Taluc.  Tbey  are  nut  the  fnshion,  and  from  not 
being  ucidcrstuod  arc  noi  appreciated.  There  are  three  grand  schools 
in  Spain  ;  first  and  foremint  is  that  of  Seville,  secondly  that  of  Valencia, 
and  thirdly  that  of  the  Caatilcs  or  Mndrid ;  and  these  again  (Velazquez 
excepted),  in  local  and  uncominunicating  .Spain,  are  beat  to  be  studied 
in  tlioir  own  liumcs,  hiingiug  like  ripe  oranges  on  their  native  brandies, 

*  The  general  chantctcr  of  thi;  Spunish  school  of  painting  is  grave, 
religious,  driiptfi),  dark,  natuTui,  and  decent.  The  Church,  the  great 
patron,  neither  l<joked  to  A|K'lle8  ur  Kaphaei,  to  Venus  or  the  Graces ; 
she  employed  |iiiinling  to  furnish  olijects  uf  devtilion,  nut  of  bcauly 
<ir  delight;  to  provide  pnimeil  bcKiks  for  those  whi>  could  not  rend 
prinlod  ones ;  t(»  disiemiuiite  mid  lix  on  the  populur  memory  tbose 
vapecinl  siibjccLs  by  whicli    her  syatem  wjis  best  supported,  her  piirpones 
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answered,  and  what  Tacitus  ctMa  the  *'  tacra  iffnoraniia  "  of  her  ilockv 
nmntaiDcd ;  aiid  thim  accoutita  for  the  professional  chnracter  of  Simniiih 
art,  which,  as  old  Thomas  Corjatc  (ii.  256)  observed  at  Franltfurt, 
coiibiinB  "a  world  of  excellent  piclurca,  inventions  of  iimc;iihir  curiosity. 
If  hereof  most  were  relit;ioiiB  and  such  as  tended  to  mortificiition  :"  hence 
the  hRgiogmphic  hitrntic,  leu;endiiry,  otid  convrntiunnl  charActer  of  the 
coraposiiionR.  The  jeelaus  church,  in  her  palmy  power,  treated  nrt  like 
the  priesu  of  Egypt ;  it  was  to  he  silent,  impassive,  and  immntohlt. 
She  exacled  a  Blcm  adhe^ian  lo  an  e-Mablished  model;  she  forb«d  any 
deriaticsn  from  Hpt  religious  type.  Tu  hnvc  changed  an  nllttude  or 
attribute  would  hnve  been  a  change  nf  Deity:  thus  t>ie  riide  concep- 
tions of  an  nnaniatic  period  were  repeated  by  men  of  a  later  and  better 
age,  whose  creative  inventions  were  fettered  lo  a  prescribed  formula. 
But  the  artists,  even  if  they  had  wished  it,  did  not  dare  offend  a  patron 
by  whose  comroissians  alone  they  lived ;  as  among  the  P&gan^,  the 
painting  the  Virgin  gave  them  fame  and  bread : 

"  Pictorcft  ab  Iside  paaci 

Quia  neacit?  " 

The  mo6t  distinguished,  however,  partook  of  the  deep  sincerity  wf  a 
religious  age  and  people.  Luis  de  Vargas  and  Juanes  were  eminently 
devout,  and,  like  Angelico  dn,  Fiesole,  never  ventured  to  paint  tiie  Virgin 
without  purifying  and  exulting  their  minds  by  prcviouB  prayer:  so.  in 
ihc  more  religious  days  of  Rome,  Amnlius  never  dared  to  paint  Minerva 
escept  logatus,  that  is,  in  grand  costume  (Pliu.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  10). 
These  early  artists  were  upheld  by  faith;  they  believed  even  in  the 
vfildeat  legends  :  hence  their  carnrBinesa  and  honcsly. 

'  The  Holy  Tribunal  stood  sentinel  over  author  and  artist:  An  in- 
spector— censor  y  vfrnfor — was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the 
studios  of  seulptorB  and  piiintcrs,  cither  To  destroy  or  to  paint  over  the 
slightest  deviiition  from  the  manner  which  their  rubric  laid  down  for 
treating  facred  subjects.  Pachcco,  the  father-in-law  of  Velazciuez,  de- 
tails in  his  otGcial  chnractcr,  in  270  pages,  the  orthodox  receipts  for  the 
usTial  clasB  of  devuliniial  pictures,  Every  eort  of  indecent  or  even  free 
representation  in  painting,  ecnlpturc,  or  engraving  was  proliibited 
(Rcgla  si.  [ndice  Expnrg.).  Ueuce  the  fine  arts  of  Spain  are  singularly 
chsBte.  When  Ilnly  poured  forth  her  voUiptuuiiG  nymphB,  her  Venueee* 
her  naked  Graces,  which  the  discuvery  and  riaing  taste  for  the  antique 
reconciled  and  endeared  to  their  tastes,  the  prudery  of  veiled  Spaiti 
took  fright.  This  class  of  paintings  was  prohibited,  or  the  nudities  of 
those  that  crept  in  were  covered  with  drapery.  Carducho  mentions 
tbut  the  soul  of  an  artist  had  appiiared  to  his  confcsEor  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  confined  lo  fast  in  lire  nnlil  a  Iree  picture  which  he  had 
painted  should  lie  burnt  for  liim.  Nothing  gave  the  Huty  Trihuuol 
greater  um^aginess  than  how  Adaui  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  the  ble^RCil 
souls  hurnnig  in  purgatory,  the  lady  who  tempted  St.  Anthony,  or  the 
last  Day  of  Judgiueiu.  were  to  he  painted— circunnstHuceB  iu  which 
■mnll  clulhes  and  lung  clothes  would  oe  highly  misptaced.  Both  Pulu- 
mino  (ii.  131)  and  Pucheco  (201)  handle  th«e  delicate  subjecli'  vei;y 
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lenderlr.  Describing  llie  cdebrnted  Last  JuilKntent  of  Martin  de  Voc 
at  Senile.  Pacheco  relates  how  a  bishop  intonned  bini  chat  he  had 
clmtiwd,  when  only  a  einiple  nvonk,  to  perform  wrvice  before  ihie  group 
uf  imkedD'Ces — the  mitre  had  not  obliterated  the  dire  recollections;  he 
ob«erv>.>d  (he  had  been  a  sailor  in  early  life)  Ihnt  rather  than  celebrate 
matpi  hcfurt!  it  again,  he  wtmld  fnce  a  biirricanc.  in  the  Bay  uf  Ilcrniitda. 
*  S|<iiiii«h  pictures,  on  the  whole,  like  Spanish  beauties,  will,  at  first 
«ig)it,  ilisappuint  ull  those  whose  tastes  have  l>een  rorincd  beyond  the 
Pyrtnce*;  they  may  indeed  improve  uptni  acquaintance,  and  from  the 
wnnt  of  anything  bettor:  auBiii,  the  more  agreeable  subjectB  are  seldom 
to  be  MUD  in  Spain,  fur  these  iiaturaUy  have  been  t[ie  liret  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  iron  or  gold  of  furcigncn,  w1io  huvc  left  the  gloomy  and 
ascetic  l>ehind;  thus  iu  all  S(>aiii,  not  ten  of  Murillo^  S^'P^y  ""d 
beg!iar  pictures  are  to  he  found,  and  the  style  by  which  he  it.  best  known 
in  rUijElimd  is  that  by  which  he  will  be  least  recognised  in  hii  native 
Und.'-iAiV.  p.  114. 

Mr,  Ford  Irlls  uo  that  if  we  wish  to  coHecl  a  Spat>ish  library 
we  sbnil  ilo  so  belter  In  one  week  in  Loudon  than  we  could  in  a 
Vflar  .It  Madrid,      It  in.iy  be  acreptabtc  to  quote  him  aUo  on  the 

purchase  of  pictures  : — 

'  The  market  never  was  well  provided  with  litcr&ry  or  artisticai  whjm^^ 
the  rich  cared  i>ot  for  thcac  things,  and  the  clergy  made  art  snbat'rviejjjt 
to  religion,  and  lied  it  up  in  morltnain.  Whatever  there  was,  has 
been  pretty  well  cknrcd  out,  during  the  wnr  by  the  swords  of  invaders, 
and  since  the  peace  by  the  purees  of  amateurs.    Those  who  eipe^ 

to  be  able  to  pick  «p  good  thingn  for  nnihing  will  be  wofully  dteapr 
poinie*!.  Let  them  beware  of  the  "  extrHnrdinarf/  luck  of  ^rttintf  for  an 
eld  sontf — fry  the  mcmt  rhanre  in  iJie  vorUl — mi  nutniKAt.  MftrHia  or 

Velasrjttez.*'  These  bargains  arr,  indeed,  plentiful  as  blarkherriea. 
But  when  the  fortunate  amateur  has  paid  for  them,  their  pnckuig, 
fttipht,  duty,  repairing,  lining,  cleaning,  framing,  and  hanging,  he  will 
be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  suspend  himself.  Sad  is  deffugniifi,  the 
•-hange  which  will  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  bargmn,  when  seen  through 
the  tlaitcring  mcdtnm  of  the  paid  or  unpaid  bills,  nnA  the  yellow  Ijondon 
fog,  inntcad  of  the  first-love  sight  under  the  chnrfii]  sun  of  Spaii). 
Again,  Spanish  pictures  are  on  a  large  scale,  having  been  destined  for 
the  altars  of  churcheii  and  chapels  of  mai^nifieeni  proportions;  and 
hcnrc  arises  another  inconvenience,  in  iiddiiion  to  the  too  frequent  re- 
pulsivcness  of  the  subjects^  that  they  are  ill-adnpted  to  the  confined  rooms 
of  [irivatc  English  houses,  nav  even  to  those  of  France.  Tbe  subjects 
of  cowled  In{|iiisidnre8,  the  A[icc«nale«  of  Spain,  look  dark,  glootnyi 
and  rcpnlsivCi  when  transporter!,  like  hooded  owls,  into  the  daylitrht  and 
judgment  of  sensual  Pnriii,  or  coupled  wiih  the  volupIiiouB  gmupings  of 
siren  Italy.  But  Spanish  art,  like  her  liicraturr,  is  with  few  esreptiong 
lite  expression  of  a  people  long  subjecl  to  a  bigoted  neirelic  despot,  and 
fettered  down  '0  convcnUonnl  mica  and  formulrc,  diametrically  opponed 
to  Itt-auty  and  grace,  and  with  whi^-h  genius  had  to  ainiggle.  Seen  in 
dimly'ltghted  cnapeb,  these  paintingn,  part  and  [larcrl  of  the  edilicea 
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And  the  Bjrstcpt,.  were  iti  Wrmony  wjtli  all  around;  txA  tbow  «Ih> 
)>iiiiitw]  iIkui  cnlculalcd  uti  ^iwu  pluccti  and  Intetiluma,  «U  of  whiclt 
arc  cb%ii||^  and  Inkcti  kwhv  iii  (liv  J^juvre:  restore  ihcm  tu  ihcir  urt- 
gilinl  {MwiliuiiB,  atul  tbey  will  r«j<4iii  their  jiowcr,  effect,  and  meaning. 

*  The  SpHnisli  hcIiuuI  is  rciuurkablL-  fur  uii  abtcncc  of  the  idcnl. 
Reltgiuii  tliere  hn>  bccii  w  iiiucli  mateiiidizeil,  that  the  n-preBchluiiotit 
and  expODCula  uf  neces:^iiy  purCuok.  mure  ai  the  flesh  thnti  the  apiritt 
more  of  huojuiiity  (haii  divinil)';  it  leldom  eonrcd  above  thi-  luwrr 
regioDs  i/f  reality.  Ttie  Deitj  «a»  Biithro})omori)lu»c-tl ;  to  tcek  whose 
fonnwas  thought  even  by  Pliny  (Nat.  lliet.  ii.7)  to  \n:itu$naa  imhif^iily. 
The  moDki»h  gainiB,  raiwd  from  the  ranks  lo  (his  Olymijus,  wfre  de- 
Hgncd  after  the  vulj^ar  modcU  of  conventual  life  :  Ihui  they  held  out  to 
the  muasce  the  prospect  of  an  equal  ck-vulion-  The  CH|iuchiii«  [>ainlcd 
by  Mnrtlloi  the  JcHuit«  liy  RocW,  nml  the  CarthuHian*  by  ZurbaraTi, 
Umott  fttep  ODt  of  ihcir  frnmea,  nud  do  all  but  move  Kn<]  speak. 

'  The  nWnce  of  fpnA  antitjuc  csiimplet  of  a  high  rtyle,  the  prohibition 
of  nddity — the  Cfiwncc  of  aculptiire — the  Mtni-Muorish  ftbhoircnce  of 
anftiomieal  ditacciioii,  all  conspired  to  miUtate  afiainkt  the  Ic-Anied  draw- 
ing of  tbe  M.  Ani^lu  Ncbrol.  The  great  chami  of  the  Spaninh  aehuut  it 
the  truth  of  re)ircii(.'tUution  ul  Spaiiiah  Hte  and  nature.  Despiaing  the 
foreigner  and  hi«  ntclhods,  ami  tnistinc;  little  to  ideal  eonception,  the 
artinis  went  tu  t/ie  mttttre.  by  which  ihey  were  surrounded,  forevfryihin^. 
Hence,  Vduztpiez  and  Murilln.  like  C<TvnnTeB,  come  home  at  ona?:  to 
the  countrymen  of  Rcynuldi*,  Wilnon,  anrl  Shnksjieflrc,  nat«re'B  darlitit?. 
They  hiive,  indccrl,  been  »tti<l  to  be  the  aiuicipntion  of  our  achool,  but 
more  corrwtly  apL-aking  they  only  precetlrd  ua,  who,  wiihoiit  intcr-com- 
mnnication,  arrived  Dt  aimilBr  rejtitllB  bv  odoplint;  similar  means.' — 

iWrf.  p.  lie. 

•  Prom  pictures  let  u»  pass  for  a  montcni  to  aootber  claAs  of  u( 
— rouuumunlal  sculpture. 

'The  most  icnmrkublt;  Panteons,  ox  royal  anil  private  buiiil-pTace», 
arc  at  the  Eitcoriul,  Toledo,  Guadutajura,  Cueiica,  Poblei,  KipuU,  and 
San  Juan  de  k  IVi'ia.  But  even  lbc»e  have  tuffered  much ;  the  deitnic* 
tioo  and  prol'unauonh  which  commenced  during  the  French  inraBioii, 
baring  hceii  carried  fcarfulty  out  during  Ihc  recent  chmigCH  and  chtmce* 
of  civil  war.  Many  of  the  superb  tombs  erected  in  coiivente,  which 
Were  founded  by  great  men  for  their  family  burial-places,  have  been 
awept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  had  previously  been 
jjruHly  neglected  by  the  degenerate  posBCi^Bora  of  iheir  names  and 
eatatea.  who,  however  proud  of  the  deacL-nt,  were  indifferent  lo  the  fate 
of  "  gmndairca  cut  in  alaba»t(?r ;"  nor.  even  »Ti|iposii)g  that  the  pntrons 
had  hud  the  iucUnation  to  protect  them,  would  it  have  been  la  their 
power.  Tile  BUppreuion  of  the  convents  was  decreed  in  a  hurry,  and 
executed  by  popular  violence.  Their  liHircd  against  the  monk,  as  a 
drone  and  Carlisl,  was  stimulated  by  licensed  plunder.  Art  nnd  re- 
)ig;ion  were  traiiipled  on  alike  ;  objtxls  oucc  the  niost  revered  became  in 
the  reaction  ibe  niuitl  abboned;  scarcely  auytbint;  va*  rcsuecled ;  for 
had  any  sentiment  of  respect   exielcd,  the  «]iirit  -which  directed  the 
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moTCment  never  could  hnve  been  rouud  up  to  demolition  pitch.  Spain 
has  in  our  time  gone  through  n  double  viiittlion,  nhich  in  England 
look  plnce  after  long  intervalf.  The  French  invasion  repreBenls  the 
Rofonnfiiinii  of  Henry  V[II.,  and  the  recent  civil  wars  thow  of  our 
Charlcn  I.  Tn  boih  a  wnr  of  destruction  -waa  waged  against  pAlace 
and  convent.  Time  ha«  hrnlcd  the  wnunrls  of  our  cc^leeiasticftl,  niino, 
but  in  Spain  they  rcmnin  in  nil  the  uiiHif^litlincK*  of  recent  onsknghc, 
•till  «nif>king.  still,  n»  it  were,  bleeding."  —  pp.  120-122. 

This  downfall  of  the  Church's  ancient  glories  mcel*  xa  at  every 
page ;  nowhere  perhaps  more  strikingly  than  in  his  chapter  on 
Pihfrimaffcs — as  lo  which,  if  the  meditating:  totirist  be  at  all  en- 
thusiastic, there  is  no  time  to  he  lost : — 

'  In  Spain,  va  in  the  East,  ttie  duty  of  performing  certain  pilgrimugcs 
was  formerly  one  of  the  aliBolute  prercpts  of  fuith.  Spain  ubuuuds  iu 
BRCrcil  s)K>ti  and  "high  placce."  jl/'»n«trr<j/ wiu  tlieir  Amrut,  2ura- 
ffozu  and  Santiago  tlinir  Medina  utid  Mcc>ca.  'i'iieu  were  the:  |{ni»ii 
sites  Uj  which  it  nncu  wua  necessary  to  '^gu  up."  In  process  of  lime 
the  tniKiks  [iroviilud  iilso  for  every  vilLugu  some  cu  usee  rated  spot,  which 
ofl'tTcd  a  Hubiitiiutc  for  tlt'Cee  distant  and  expensive  expedition*  :  they 
will  perish  with  th(!  diesulutiuu  of  nioiioatteries,  wliich  derived  the 
gnalest  bcnefiL  tram  their  ubscrvance.  Few  pikrims  ever  visited  the 
oacrcd  spot  without  contributing  their  mite  towards  the  keeping  up  the 
chapel,  and  the  support  of  the  holy  nitia  or  brotherhood  to  whose  espe* 
cial  care  it  was  consigned.  "  No  penny  no  paCcnio^icr;"  und  masses 
must  be  paid  for,  as  diamooda,  pearls,  and  other  matters,  uud  the 
greatest  sinners  are  the  best  mislumers.  ^Vlthough  H)£hter  iu  pun>c,  the 
pilgrim  on  his  return  took  rank  in  his  village,  snd.  ao  in  the  East,  was 
hononrt;d  as  u  HatIJi ;  Ihc  Spanish  term  is  Rojurro,  which  «oine  have 
derived  from  Koma,  one  who  hud  been  (o  Koine,  a  roanier;  ulbent  front 
the  branch  of  ruseiiiiiTy>  Jiomrro,  which  they  wore  in  iheir  chi'i*,  which 
is  a  Scandinavian  chnrm  against  witches;  uud  thus  chin  plant,  culled 
by  the  Northmen  Elhgrem,  is  still  icniicd  alecrim  in  Purlugal.  Thus 
our  pdgrims  were  called  Palment,  from  bearing  the  palm-branch,  and 
.Saunterert,  because  returning  from  the  Holy  Laud,  La  •Satn<*  Tern. 
The«e  Jiomerias  and  Ferioa^  the  fairs,  offer  the  only  amusement  and 
reUxBtion  to  their  hard  and  continued  life  of  labour:  F^riu.  as  the 
word  implies,  is  both  a  Ao/y  day  and  a  fair.  It  was  everywhere  found 
convenient  to  unite  a  little  buainesa  with  devotion ;  while  purer  motives 
attracted  from  Bfar  the  religiouily  disposed,  the  facred  love  oi  cold  in- 
duced those  who  hud  wares  to  sell  to  serve  God  and  Mammon,  by 
tcmiitiog  the  us^erabled  pili;rim8  and  penfiinls  to  carry  bsck  with  thcra 
lo  th<;ir  bornejt  siunclhing  more  snbslantiat  than  (he  abstract  KatisfHctioD 
of  having  performed  tins  »<jri  of  conBcienlious  duty.  ]u  every  purt  of 
Spain,  on  the  rccurreiice  of  certain  days  devoted  to  these  excunious, 
men,  women,  and  children  desert  iheir  homes  and  occupations,  their 
ploughs  and  spiiidlcM.  The  cell,  hermitage,  or  wimicvcr  lie  the  pttct 
of  wumliip,  is  viniled,  and  the  day  and  night  given  iip  lo  *ong  and 
dsiice,  Iu  drinking  and  wassail,  with  which,  as  with  our  skillLex,  these 

pilgriniagei 
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pilgrimages  Iwve  much  Kympcltiy  uid  agsociatioti ;  indeed,  if  olwerrance 
of  riui  formed  any  test,  tbete  feslivft]!  would  appear  especially  devoted 
to  Bacchus  aiid  Venut;  the  ultenur  reiiult»  are  brought  to  light  gudiv 
oitw  moiiibs  afterward*:  hcDce  the  pruverb  cooitidcn  a  pilenmage  to 
be  quite  as  attractive  to  ail  weak  women  a*  a  marriage — «  iiiMtirriim  y 
botUis^  ran  Itu  locat  tvtlas.  The  atleiKlauce  of  female  devotees  «t  these 
tlfreseo  cspcdiiiona,  whether  lo  Missas  ite  Mudrttijatta,  masaee  of  peep 
of  day,  or  lo  Virymea  del  Horio,  Ucw-Virgins,  of  course  atlntctii  all 
the  young  tncu,  who  comB  in  hints'  clothing  to  iiiukc  love.  Tho«e 
who  chiefly  follow  these  lovc-mcciiiiga  are,  uiifunuiiBlely,  ihoae  whoie 
enihusiuEiD  is  the  most  itiHamniahlc.  In  vaia  du  they  bear  the  crota  on 
tbeir  Ixteoins,  which  cannot  ecare  Satan  from  their  hearts.  However, 
tbe  sijiht  is  so  cutiuub,  thtit  /Ar  irawltrr.  dtirintf  ihit  time  of  tfw  y«r, 
Should  make  irt^uirifs  at  the  firiiwipul  i0WM4  wImI  iiud  wltcn  are  the 
mofi  TvmarkabU  Fietttu  und  Romrrtat  of  the  immediate  »eiffhiK>ur- 
hood.  They  are  ever)'  day  diminiiihiiig,  for  in  Spain,  as  in  the  East, 
where  foreign  civilization  is  at  work,  the  transition  stale  interferes  with 
painters  and  auihon  of  "  Sketches,"  aince  the  march  of  inlcllert  and 
the  exposure  of  popular  follacies  is  at  least  paring  away  something 
from  religious  and  national  festivities.  Education,  the  rights  and  re- 
BpoiiBibditics  of  citizt-nship,  and  the  coii»qucnt  incnnuei)  taxation,  have 
both  dispelled  the  bliss  of  ignorance  and  saddened  the  enligiitened 
populKce-  I'uverty  and  puliticx,  cures  for  lo-day  and  anxiety  for  the 
norrow,  have  damped  a  something  of  the  former  reckless  abandoM  of 
Wsiiutructed  j(>\oni>neM,  and  Ii;«i«ened  the  avidity  for  immediate,  and 
perhaps  childish  enjoyments.  Many  a  picturesque  custom  and  popniar 
usage  will  pass  away,  to  the  triumph  of  the  utilitarian  aud  puhtical 
ccononiisi,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  pocit,  the  artiit,  and  antiquannn.  Now 
the  Progreio  with  merciless  harrow  is  tearing  up  many  a  wild  flower  of 
Spanish  nature,  which  are  lo  be  rooted  up  before  "  brCad-stuffs  "  can  be 
substituted,'— pp.  lao,  121. 

Mr.  Ford  knows  all  Spain  well  as  a  tmreller ;— and  be  has 
revealed  more  entirely  new  ami  untrtMlden  piiths,  full  of  high  in- 
terest, than  any  recent  European  tourist ;  but  in  Andalusia,  and 
especially  at  Seville  and  Granada,  he  is  at  home.  It  was  here 
that  lie  made  his  usual  abode  during  several  years.  For  a  ron- 
tiderablc  lime,  be  does  not  say  exactly  bow  long,  be  seems  lo 
bavc  inhabited  a  set  oi  rooms,  repaired  and  ruieil  up  nt  hi»  nnri 
Cost  we  |>rc-8uinc,  in  the  AlhnmbrA. 

Seville  is.  as  all  readers  of  Byron  know,  tbe  far-famed  land  of 
*  sweet  oranges  and  women,*  and  the  native  city  of  bi&  '  friend  ' 
Don  Juan  Tenorio — whose  pedigree  we  piive  in  a  former  arlide. 
(Quart.  Kcv.,  vid.  cxvii.).  Torao  de  Mulina  and  Bfaumarcliaii 
bare  told  us  in  wiLly  prose  what  Mozart  and  Ros&ini  have  srt  to 
delicious  music,  the  r»re  doings  of  this  .-iniorous  And:itusinn  on 
iLc  banks  uf  the  silver  Hietis.  All  students  of  the  llaynmrket 
arc  aware  that  the  fnrmiidablc  list  of  ihia  lady-killer's  victims  In 
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S[Xiin  alone  amounteil  \o  milte  e  tre ;  and  of  course  every  judicious 
sojourner's  nr  ^-vcn  mere  tuumi's  curiosity  musi  he  cxcitcti  as 
respects  the  diiughlers  of  such  lender  ami  nttracllve  grand- 
motticrs.  Mr.  Furd  nalorally  iherefuic  dcvoles  Bevcral  jtfiy^fs  U> 
llie  SpaiiiisU.  fuid  esjiecially  lUc  AadaluBian  laJies— cotwidcriiig 
ihcir  eyes,  feci,  and  manlillas,  ns  dccidedl>  among  the  "  \rliat  U> 
observe'  ai  ihe  Pcuinsulu.  He  trcatii  tliu  gentle  lUumc  con 
Anon?  certainly,  but  also  gently — and,  wo  bcliuvc  wo  may  a(l<]^ 
justly — rcjecling,  like  Blaiioo  Wliito  and  Ca|itain  Widdringt*]!]^ 
Olid  all  wliii  hare  rrally  probed  the  subjuci,  tho  idJu  tk>nsciue( 
ihc  petty  })audcriUas  wiiicb  every  puny  scribbler  '  dans'  amooy 
lUe  '  durk'glancinjr  dauphtrns'  of  Iberia — and  a5si{n<>r>;!  »  greater 
praise  tu  llicir  mural  excellencies  ibaii  to  their  |M>rtiorinl  charms; 
thus  reversing  the  order  of  the  stereotyped  convemi()n.alitics  of 
coxcombs.  Wo  may  as  well,  liowcver,  (five  bis  represeatatinn 
of  tb<i  usual  Suvillu  ia/urit/r — bouse  uiid  lartutia — -befifrc  wc  invite 
'our  guide,  philnsojihcr,  and  friend'  to  cxpalintc  in  his  peculiar 
manner  on  tbe    '  semi-iUwm/i '  ubjucts  uf  his   chivalrous  and 

chastened  adinirntion. 
I'  ' 

.  '*Tbe  hotisie  has  two  stories,  and  genrrnllT  n  flAt  roof,  as  in  the  East ; 
Id  thisasofeo  the  inmates  often  rcBort  to  ilry  their  linen  and  warm  thcm- 
selfF*  (for  the  sun  is  the  firc|ikce  ofSitain),  ami,  acronbng  to  Solo- 
mon, for  pence:  "it  i«  belter  tu  dwell  in  the  conn;r  of  a  house-top  than 
with  a  lirawling  wumiiik  in  a  wide  huusc."  The  family  roigralc  ti|)  und 
dowu  with  the  BeosDiis,  ami  ihuj!  hnvu  two  huuscs  under  uni:  roof;  the 
doors,  window's,  iiud  funiiiute  urt'  moved  with  ihcm,  and  fit  into  corrc 
spoiiding  pouiiionB  above  and  beluw.  Tbe  dours  which  open  from  one 
room  10  anullier  are  tunietinies  glazed,  but  whether  thus  transpureitt  or 
solid,  iliey  never  iniiHi  be  sliul  wlien  a  tjendeman  is  calling  on  a  Isdj^l' 
this  is  arcuLuaEkt  uf  ancient  jealousy.  It  is  safer  to  risk  sitting  in  a  drafV^ 
than  to  thui  the  duor  duriuj^thc  ifte-a-tClc,  which  would  Etlarm  aiid 
distress  llie  whule  bouse.  The  furniture  ik  scanty,  fur  much  would 
harbour  vermin  niid  caloric ;  co'iltiet>s  nnd  8|)are  arc  the  things  winting; ; 
the  chairs,  tnhlea,  und  cvcrrj-thing  arc  of  the  most  ordinary  liind  ;  what- 
ever once  existed  of  value  was  ■'  adlccted"  by  the  French,  and  the 
little  that  e9cnj)cd  has  since  been  euld  to  foririgners  by  the  distressed 
proprietors,  cepeciuliy  buuke,  pictures,  and  plate;  a  few  bits  of  china 
arc  occaEionally  placed  in  open  cupbcmrdB,  chinervs,  alacrnaa.  There  is, 
however,  no  wont  of  rude  engravings  iiud  iniagcs  of  eainte  and  boUEC- 
bulil  goiJs,  tbe  Lares  mid  the  Puialee,  alter  whose  namL'S  the  didereol 
iumalCH  are  culled,  fur  to  biiy  cltristermi  would  be  incorrect.  TbaH  the 
MaliuuicUins  tuke  dieir  uanica  from  tbuse  uf  their  Rontons,  or  (Vum  thoic 
of  the  ruluuvc's  of  the  prophet.  These  lamiliur  houecbulEl  gudu  sre  made 
of  every  material ;  aud  bef  ire  thcHe  {•raven  and  painted  relics,  dulls,  and 
baby  toyshop  idols,  small  lighted  wicks,  mariposas,  i\v\rin,  floating  in 
H  cup  of  thick  green  oil,  arc  euspended.  The  ancii^nt  Ei^yptiana  1iy;htefl 
up  their  deities  exactly  iii  the  same  manner  (HcTod.  ii.  62).  The  bed- 
rooms 
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TQontUC  ttw  cliQWn  niBguiiiiQ  fur  these  liii  rulncularfx,  and  boidc  Iiub- 
huMls,  ill  caae  of  u  fire,  wuulil  zaxry  tht^n  otT,  uficr  the  exatn  [kle  uf  ibe 
pioua  .-Kiieus  wiialevcr  llie)  might  do  in  regard  tu  tlicir  wivcis. 

*  A>  •oon  a>  ibc  viwilor  iit  ushered  iii|  lie  wil!  be  struck  witli  the  style 
of  hU  reception.  The  Sp^iiian)  ii  tin  Oriental  of  high  cji*le,  mid 
nothing  can  be  belter  than  the  manner  in  which  all  claMea.  and  mpe- 
ciatly  the  vomeii,  do  tiie  honour  of  their  hou»e,  be  it  ever  ko  humble. 
Spanish  women  aeldom  rise  Irom  their  uata  to  welcome  any  one ;  this 
H  a  remnant  of  their  funuer  Oriental  habit  of  Kitting  oa  the  ^routid. 
The  visitor  it  uBUally  conducted  Iq  the  beat,  the  withdrawing  rgom,  the 
Saia  df  Kitnulo,  tlic  Cairo  Sudr.  He  is  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  a 
OD^  tbc  Uriel ttnl  jtoaition  uf  honour,  gri.>flt  respect  being  BhoMii  Co  his 
hat,  quati  turhun.  Wlicn  he  rolirea,  he  taltea  his  leave  thus,  "  iS>nOra 
u  lot  pits  de  l'"^-,"  luailuiii,  ut  your  feel;  to  which  the  lady  replies, 
**  Cabatlcro,  heso  a  f'*""  ^  mano,  t/ue  V'^-  In  juixr.  //i«i(,"  Sir,  1  kiks  jour 

fcad  and  wi»h  you  »cl].  In  Ciiw;  of  a  Imly  vinitor,  the  ho«t  conduct* 
r  to  her  carriage,  hi^ldin^  her  by  the  luuiii,  but  without  prcaiure,  for 
no  fhiiking  hantU  with  ladica  ia  pt-rmiHftiblc  to  Kenilemeii.  A  requiel/ro, 
or  Compliment,  on  giXid  looks  and  drcas,  is,  howerer,  never  taken  amiaa. 
"  Montrs  <tUana  Htontfa,"  flattery  levels  tnountaina,  and  renders  the 
steepest  stnircasco/  Uantt  plcuaaiit. 

'  At  theac  first  visits,  on  taking  leave,  the  huat  uEually  offers  his  house 
to  the  stranger.  Etta  casa  etta  mtii/ u  fa  di^potwion  df  I'*"'  If  he 
doea  not  do  so,  it  is  equivaleiil  to  saying,  "  I  never  wish  to  ■^^'^^ 
^in,"  and  almost  is  aii  affront.  All  this  is  very  Carthaginian.  TIilb 
Dido  made  her  offer  to  the  pious  .Eneua;'-*"  Utbem  cjuam  statuo 
vntra  est.*'— pp.  164,  165. 

'When Cold  hcia  tied,  the  trrtulia,ur  "at  home,"  is  held  in  thepofioor 
inner  court,  which  ia  converted  into  a  saloon.  It  is  lighted  up  by  lamjis 
of  fantastic  forms,  made  of  tin,  which  glitter  like  frosted  silver:  the 
amallcr  are  called yiiro^is,  the  larger  (of  which  there  oun^ht  correctly  only 
to  be  one)  is  termed  el  farol,  the  male,  the  Huttan,  as  the  macho  is  of  a 
coach  team.  During  the  dtiy  every  precnMlion  is  takci),  by  closinii;  doora 
Olid  window*,  to  kee)>  out  lif^bt  and  heal ;  at  night-fall  cvcrythiof^  is  re- 
versed, and  u^iened  in  order  to  let  in  the  rcfnahing  breeze  Nolhinif  can 
be  morcOriental  or  picturesque  thiin  these  trrtiilias  in  a  pntio.  By  day 
and  night  the  scene  recalls  the  bouse  oi  Aleinous  in  the  Odyseey  :  the 
fetnalea,  alv^ay»  busy  with  thtir  needles,  group  around  the  fountain; 
they  are  working  their  mantillas,  safifttitOM,  nifditu  ealadas,  elippen 
and  embroidered  stockings, />ffi:<»uc,  cigar-holders,  buitUm,  jinper-cuaes, 
and  what  not.  SpiLoieh  women  lire  very  domestic,  and  even  among  the 
better  dasaes,  like  the  Greek  Ta/jiat,  and,  an  in  England  a  century  ngo, 
laaDj*  are  their  own  housekeepcra.  They  *' study  household  good,"  the 
lierfeciioii  of  female  excellcjicc,  According  to  Milton;  and  although 
foretgnera  think  they  make  bad  wives,  which  those  who  arc  married  to 
them  do  not,  many  a  hint  might  be  taken  from  thcec  obscr^-ers  of  the 
great  keep  in-doors  maxim  of  Pericles,  the  ju  tvear  ptvuv.  They  arc 
mtof  casrideraSy  lahrandcrav  y  custureraii,  very  good  slay-ut-homc,  work 
and  needle  womini.     TWir  ^cuu^dinga  are  quite  a  rantiqtte  ;  tables  are 

scarce  ; 
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Ksrre ;  etch  )i&«  at  lier  feet  her  camulra,  ur  btmket  ;  tlie  raXapoc  of 
Penelope,  ilie  v(fa/«<  uf  Neuiiule;  such  ni  Murillu  often  iiilroduccd  in 
hifl  donieatic  pictuics  ol'  the  ViT)i;ii]. 

*  It  i»thefaHh.iutkof  many  forei^ii'm  loawert  (hftt  Iheae  ladie*.  nlthoiiKli 
quite  a*  iiidii*triuu»,  are  nat  all  quite  »o  exemplary  aa  Pciitrlupe  or  Lu- 
crctia;  Uaot  tienm  la  famu  1/  ofros  cardan  la  lana — many  have  the 
reputatioD,  while  ollten  really  card  the  wooU  here  and  there  a  Teta- 
citmcita,  like  any  other  accident,  may  happen  in  the  best  legutaied 
jMiHo,  for  where  people  live  in  aets  and  meet  each  other  every  day,  the 
piDpinquity  of  fire  and  tow  in  an  iiiflammable  climate  mattes  eume 
iDSunincea  doubly  hazardoua ;  but  f^At  amor  ibi  fidrji  is  nowbcre  truer 
thati  ill  Siiain ;  the  tenacity  of  female  constancy,  when  reciprocated,  la 
indubitHhlr  ;  a  breach  of  Tifa'^u'n  ja  termed _/WomiVj,  ■  capitsi  crime,  a 
fecado  mortal,  for  they  arc  equn!  fntiatica  in  Iutc  and  rc'h)^iuu.  The 
cooaequeneea  of  sprfUr  injuria  J'ortna  are  truly  Uidoiiiau  ;  nl  once  all 
love  is  whialled  to  (he  wind*,  and  welcome  ruvruKe.  In  what  can  aell^ 
love — the  pivot  of  the  Iberian — be  more  ufTendcii  ihnn  by  iuconatancy  7. 
It  is  said  that  *eif-im)>uM;d  btmdM  Hnk  faitier  in  ^ptitn  than  (hoae  foi^^ 
by  Hjmen — Quos  diaholus  cmijtatxit,  Deuj  noa  separahH.  'J'keae, 
however,  are  occaaioiially  the  pure  calumnies  of  the  enviouK,  the  ill- 
favoured  aivd  the  rejected,  and  such  to  whidi  the  chivalioua  Axioat^ 
turned  a  deaf  ear. 

'  "  Donne,  e  roi  che  \e  donne  havcte  in  pregio. 

Per  Dio  non  date  a  {juette  hittorie  orecchia  :  ' 

•  c  sia  1'  UMLiiza  vccchia 

Che  ']  volgare  ignorBntc  ognun  riprenda, 
E  parli  piu  de  quel  che  meno  inienda ! " 

'  Blanco  While  baa  truly  obwrved,  "  N'o  other  nation  in  the  world 
can  present  more  lively  inatance*  of  a  gluwmg  and  auKcptible  heart- 
preserving  unspotted  purity,  not  from  the  dread  of  itpmion  but  in  spile 
ofita  veryencuura)i;ement;"  and,  in  truth,  these  dark-^flancing  daughters 
of  bright  skies  and  warm  suns  are  too  much  perhaps  ''  the  womBO,"  loo 
ffminint,  in  the  gender  sense.  To  be  admired  and  adored  is  their  ((lory 
and  object :  Ihe  sincerity  of  their  affcctioni  and  the  ardour  of  thtrir  tcm* 
perament  scarcely  permit  them  to  be  coquettes.  Their  younji;  (huuf;hta 
are  divided  between  devotion  nnd  love,  and  to  these  c»gn«te  influencea 
they  abandon  Iheir  soul  and  body.  In  this  land  uf  the  Moor  a  remnant 
of  the  Uricnta)  system  is  aull  und'er><'urrent.  The  mixtrcsit  is  comtenled 
wjib  the  wonditp  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  mind;  hence,  when  the 
fierce  passion  ia  spent  in  iu  own  violence^  the  wife  remaina  rather  the 
uurac  and  houaekee[>er  than  the  f'rjend  and  beat  counseller  of  her  bua- 
basd.  Too  many  thii«  become  ihc  viclima  of  the  stronger  aex  from 
taking  this  low  ground,  and  thus  contribute  Iu  perpetuate  the  evil.  Thus 
the  lax  and  dcruj^alory  Ircatmciit  of  women  ia  one  main  cauac  of  the 
inaptncsi  of  Kaat^rn  nalioits  for  lib(?rty  and  true  civilization. 

*  Whaletcr  be  tlicir  faults— atid  man  find  the  stars  arc  perhaps  more 
to  blnmc  Uinn  they  arc— evil  betide  him  who  would  jwim  out  motea  itt 
their  bright  eyes  J  and,  at  all  eveDta,  few  woidcd  talk  better  or  more 

than 
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tlian  the  Ani]nlii3»* :  practice  mftkea  perfect.  The  mbbics  contend 
that  ten  cabs  (a  <]ry  meAsiirr.)  of  talk  were  ani^ned  to  the  whole  creation, 
of  which  the  ilBughters  of  Palntine  securei^  nine;  and,  douhtlesa,  tome 
lurceU  of  this  article  were  shipped  to  Tarshish  by  liin^  Hiram.  Thi*. 
dicncily  is  utirirulkd  ;  it  is  a  curinus  felicity  of  toiifpje — doles  pariar  a 
^Mcfmente  inli-to — and  chiea  speaker  and  bstcncr  equal  goiMl,  which  ii 
DAt  everywhere  else  the  case,  Ij>rd  Carnarvon  has  truly  ob»crsod,  that 
although,  "  with  some  exccplJont,  ihesc  women  are  nut  highly  educated, 
and  feel  little  interest  in  general  aubjccta,  and  conscquciutly  have  little 
Rneril  coDver^atioi),  a  stranger  may  at  first  draw  an  unfavoumblc  in- 
wrepet  •■  to  iheir  natural  powers,  because  he  has  few  subjects  in  com- 
Bon  with  them  ;  but  when  once  received  into  their  circle,  acquainted 
with  tlicir  friends,  and  inilintetl  in  the  little  intri^es  that  ore  cnnslanity 
playing  along  the  surfiice  of  societr,  he  liecomcs  delifilued  with  their 
liveliness  and  ready  pprceplioii  of  cbnnicter."  Their  niniincr  is  marked 
with  a  natural  frankness  and  c»rdia[ity  :  thrir  molher-wit  and  tact, 
choice  bluiXQms  ut'  rummun-Eensc.-.  have  tuii^hi  them  how  to  pick  up  a 
fioating  capiial  uf  talk,  which  it'tmld  lost  them  nine  lives,  if  they  iiad 
as  manv-  It  supplies  tiic  want  uf  houk-icaraing — a  tptot  iott  taut 
tire?  They  are  tu  be  ihc  wives  of  htisbanils,  of  whuni  ninety-nine  in  a 
btuulred  wouht  as  stun  think  uf  keejiiuf;  n  pack  of  fux-hounds  as  having 
a  library.  Pew  people  read  much  in  Spain,  except  maiiks  Eiitl  clergy- 
men,  and  tliey  never  marry. 

'  Here  what  is  raic  arc  blue  women,  not  akiea  :  tboae  who  have  an 
azure  tendency  arc  culleil  J£rudittu  a  la  tialeta,  MarisabUlas ;  they  are 
more  wondered  at  than  e6pu\iBed.  Martial  (ii.  90),  a  true  Spaniard, 
prayed  that  his  wife  should  not  be  dticiissimis ;  learning  is  thought  to 
unses  them,  Mula  ^ue  Iiacr  hhi-hin^  mtt^rr  que  xahe  Irtliit-fta,  ntrwa 
hitriertm  6ut7t  Jin  ;  mule  that  wbinnica^  women  that  know  Latin,  cwme 
to  no  good  end.  The  men  disLilte  to  tee  them  read,  the  ladies  think  the 
act  prejudicial  to  the  hrjlliuncy  of  ihi:;  eye,  and  hold  that  happiness  is 
ccoCred  m  llic  heart,  not  the  head ;  the  fatal  txpression  sia  aiuvncicM 
haa  reference  lu  manners,  lu  u  bud  ffhiif/inff  out,  ratlier  than  anything 
coenceted  wiili  Messrs.  bell  and  Lancaster.  Spu.uish  women  seldom 
write,  rarfa  eunto  ;  and  when  (hey  do,  sometimes  neither  the  spelling 
nor  Inters  are  faultless :  they  can  just  decipher  a  bilk't-doux  and  scrawl 
an  answer.  The  merit  of  the  import  atones  for  all  minor  faults,  which 
after  all  no  one  but  a  schoolmaster  would  notice.' — pp.  161,  ItiB. 

The  artist  eye  of  Mr.  Ford  gives  ptculjar  animatiun  to  hU 
chapter  on  dress.  In  Spain,  as  in  many  parts  uf  Italy,  wc  fear 
the  graceful  and  picturesque  nalirc  cusluincs  are  fast  making 
way  tor  »  paltry  muiucry  of  Paris.      He  says,  bowCTcr : — 

'  Black  bus  always  been  the  favourite,  the  national  ci^oiir ;  ^tXaiei^ioctc 
hitavrtt^Ta  irXiiav  tv  ffayo4c(Sirabo,  iii.  233).  Btring  that  of  the  lenmed 
profet-aiona,  it  makes  Spaniarda  stem  wiecr,  acconiing  to  Charles  V., 
than  they  really  are;  while,  from  1)cing  worn  by  sorrifw,  it  dinarms  the 
evil  eye  which  dugs  prospeiiiy,  and  inspires,  in  the  place  of  associations 
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of  envy,  those  of  pUy  and  rcajwcu  It  givea  un  «ir  of  ilcooruiji  anil 
mftdesty,  ftbd  softena  ah  iiulitfcwnt  skin.  Every  ohk  in  Engliuitt  but 
been  uruck  with  the  nir  of  rcsjinctabiUty  which  infmriiiui^  cuiifcrii  even 
on  ladi«s'  maiila.  Thn  prevsVncc:  ofhluclt  veils  and  dark  ctuiiks  ua  the 
Alameda  and  in  the  church  convcjii  tu  ihc  newly  arrived  Ktruii^r  the 
idea  of  n  ]Ki]>ulatiun  of  tiiiiis  and  clcrgytnt.-ii.  An  fut  an  woman  >»  con- 
centcd,  the  drpiu  in  so  b<:caming  that  iKc  difficulty  ia  to  look  ugly  in 
it;  hence,  in  npiic  of  the  monotony,  wc  are  pli-aacd  with  n  vinifomiity 
which  becomes  all  alike;  those  who  caiiDuc  »cc  its  nierita  should  lose 
no  lime  in  consulting  their  oculist. 

*  The  heautv  uf  the  ^punish  women  is  much  exaggerated,  at  least  us  far 
DB  (features  and  comiitcxion  are  concerned  :  morp  luvclineas  in  to  be  Been 
ill  one  fine  day  in  Itegeni  Street  than  in  a  year  in  Sjiain.  Their  clutrin 
couflists  in  ftymmelry  of  furm,  iiutural  grucc  of  manner  and  cxjireHion, 
and  nut  a  littlft  as  in  the  case  of  a  ciirp,  or  /{ate  au  irarre  noir,  in  the 
dressing;  yet,  such  is  the  tyranny  of  taHliion,  llialthnsic  women  are  wil< 
ling  to  risk  the  suliMancc  for  the  Bliadow,  and  to  Btnvc,  instuud  uf  rcuiuin- 
ing  inimitable  orif^innlt,  to  become  Eceimd-rutc  copies. 

*  The  veil,  which  <romplcte]y  covered  the  hack  uf  the  head,  is  thr&WD 
apart  in  front ;  but  a  paniid  cuiieiulmt-nt  of  the  feuturea  ib  thou|;ht,  itt* 
H)Cii*nl  days  as  now,  tu  lie  on  ornament  (Strubu,  iii.  240).  lliis  cou- 
cealment  evidently  is  of  Oriental  origin,  as  in  the  Kaai  a  woman  will 
show  anything  rather  than  her  face,  for  points  of  honour  are  convea- 
Ironal ;  nor  ia  the  custom  quite  obi<tileCe  in  Audalucin.'— pp.  196,  197. 

\Vc  shall  be  excused  for  having  transcribed  jmssii'^jcs  likely,^ 
whUc  uflunliiig  fair  specimens  of  Mr.  Ford's  uiauner  ul'  obsurvingi 
and  H'l'ilin);,  tii  interest  equally  ihosc  who  dir  and  tlKise  who  flo'. 
lutt  eontemjdale  a  visit  tu  Spain.  On  the  same  principle  wc  must' 
pive  a  bit  of  his  chapter  (Hi  Spanish  wines,  and  take  ifie  wine  uf 
XerM— Sherry: —  1 

*  This  wine  was  first  known  in  England  about  ihc  time  of  our  IIcnrv_ 
VII.  It  bEcairic  [Hipular  under  Elizabeth,  when  those  who  under  Essex, 
sacked  Cadiz  brought  home  the  fas!iii>n  of  good  *'  shcrris  sack."  The 
wine  is  still  culled  un  the  spot  "  •Viwn,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  swMtf 
malvoisies  and  pajto'etrj  of  Xcrez.  The  Spaniard*  scnrcely  know 
sherry  beyond  ita  immediaie  vicinity.  More  is  drunk  nt  Gibraltar,  ui 
the  red  faces  of  the  red  coals  evince,  than  in  M:idrid,  Toledo,  Snianiancaf , 
and  Valladolid.  i^hcrry  is,  in  fact,  a  foreign  wine,  and  made  and  drunk 
by  forcigncTB  ;  nor  do  the  gciK-rality  of  Spaniards  like  its  strength,  and  still 
less  its  high  price.  At  Seville,  in  the  best  iiouscB,  one  f^luss  only  is 
handed  n>und.  It  ia  very  dear  and  costs  half  a  dtillar  a  Uitile  on  the 
bjkH.  Pure  genuine  sherry,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  ia  worth  from 
50  to  .%  guineas  per  Imti,  in  the  shop,  und  when  frL'ight,  insurance, 
duty,  and  charges  are  added,  will  stand  the  iniiiorler  froni  100  to  130 
gnmeas  in  bis  cellar.  A  butt  will  run  from  106  to  112  gallons,  and 
the  duty  is  5*.  (id.  per  gallon.  Such  a  butl  will  Imiile  about  S2  dozen. 
The  reader  will  now  appreciate  the  bargains  uf  those  "  pale"  a.i\i\ 
**  gulden  sherries*'  advertised,  at  "36f.  the  ijuzejia^butilcB  included." 

■^  They 
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Tbey  are  maris  expers,  although  much  indebted  to  Tbamn  water,  Ca|K 
Mine,  French  lirandT,  and  DevonUiiic  cidvr. 

*  Sbem-  IB  a  purely  artiEicial  Mine,  and  wlivn  perfect  is  made  up  fixim 
many  different  liutls:  the  "  vntirc  "  U  in  truth  tlio  rc»uU  of  Xera 
KTopvCi  but  of  muny  »t>n»  and  vKrielies  of  fluTHUr.  Tlnn  one  ImrTcl 
corrects  anotlm,  by  Bildititiii  ur  vublrnctiuEi,  imlil  tbe  pro|)osed  ttmidard 
ajcgrcgiitc  is  pruduced.  AU  this  ix  uimiiufed  by  tlie  Ca/Htlaz  or  bead 
ronu,  whu  IK  uBuaLly  u  Moritanes  from  the  A^tiiiiau  muuQtain»,  and 
oHcu  btcuiiics  (be  ii:;il  iiinsti-r  cf  his  noniinnl  ninster,  whom  be  cheati, 
at  well  as  thtt  uruMcr.  ^me  make  large  fortunes:  oiie  di(;d  recently 
worth  300,000//  The  whole  lystem  is  cheerfully  ej(plaiiie<l,  na  ther« 
ia  no  mystery ;  nor,  [.irovided  ti  satisfactory  beverage  be  prcxluced,  can 
it  much  signify  whether  the  process  m;  natural  or  artificial;  .a,U. 
charapngnc,  lo  a  certain  degree,  i»  a  manufacture." — pp.  232,  233.    f,jj 

Thus  opPDS  a  liiculcnt  Essay  on  Cigars  : —  '_'' 

*  The  manHfncitorj'  of  the  cigar  ia  ihn  nnly  active  one  cnrricd  on  in. 
the  PpninHutiu  The  bnildinga  arc  jmlacrs:  Mttncea  Snvillf,  Malfi^a, 
and  Vnlcneia.  As  a  rigar  is  a  "ine  tptA  non  in  n  Sfianitird'n  mouthy  it 
muxt  have  its  page  in  n  Spanish  Handbook.  Poiiz  (ix.  201)  remarl(*» 
'*  Vdu  will  think  mc  tiroHomc  with  my  lobaa-ouisiicul  tlrUiiU.  but  the 
VHi>t  hulk  of  my  readers  will  lie  more  [denied  with  it  than  wiihnn  uccnunt 
of  all  the  pictures  in  th<::  wnrld."  "  The  fact  is,  Squire,"  tavs  Sam  Slick, 
*'  the  mumetit  a  niiin  takes  to  a  pipe,  he  becomeB  a  philosopher ;  it  is  thi^ 
poor  mnn's  friend  ;  it  calms  the  mind,  soflthcB  the  temper,  and  mnkes  ii 
man  patient  under  trouble,"  and  hunger,  heat,  and  despotism,  he  might 
have  added.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  Ortcntol  and  Spnaish  populn* 
tiou  should  cling  to  this  relief  from  whipsand  scorns,  and  the  oppreswr'a 
Mirong?  "Quoiquo  puiue  dim?"  eaid  Molifre,  "Arittnte  et  tcute  la 
philufophie,  il  n'y  a  ncn  d'egal  au  (nbuc"  The  diviuc  Isaac  Bartow  re- 
»)rtcd  til  this  jKtnpharmrjron  wbi^uevcr  he  wished  to  culLccC  his  thoughts  i 
Sir  Waller  Iliileigh,  the  ™tn>n  "f  Virginia,  smukcd  a  pipe  just  befoBBj 
he  lust  bis  head,  "  ut  which  some  fumial  people  were  sctuitlalized  ;  bu^** 
add*  Aitbrev,  "  I  think  II  wns  pioperly  done  to  rettlc  his  spirits.*' 

'  la  Spain,  the  Bouibon  dynasty  (as  eUewherc)  is  the  hereditwy 
tobaccttni*t -general  ;  the  piivilcge  is  generally  farmed  ont  lo  foiae  cou- 
tractor:  accordingly,  no  such  thing  as  a  really  good  hrime-ninde  cigar  is 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money  in  the  Fcniu"ulii.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  the  science  of  cigar-mnkiug ;  the  artirlt;  is  badly  made,  of  \md 
materials,  and.  to  add  in^'iilt  to  injury,  tlinrged  at  n  mo«t  exorbitaut 
price.  In  order  to  benefit  thi:  Ifavann,  tobacco  i»  not  nllowcd  to  be 
grpwn  in  Spain,  which  it  would  do  in  ]ierfccliori  in  the  niighbourhodd 
of  Malaga  ;  the  cxpfriTncul  «as  made,  and  homing  turned  out  quite  auc- 
cessful)  the  cultivation  was  Immedititely  prohibited-  The  badncea  aud 
deamess  of  the  royal  tolmcro  favours  the  well-mfanipg  smufcgler;  ttus 
great  corrector  of  blundering  clianceliors  of  exchef|iicr»  proviilcs  a  better 
and  cheaper  thing  from  Gibraltar.  , 

'Tbcrich  nlonecau  aftiirdin  smoke  good  ones.    Ferdinand  VIT.,»iiliI(e  . 
bis  ancestor  Loim  XIV.,  *'  qui,"  aays  La  Bcaumclle,  "  bnmali  le  tnbac 
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aioguliercment,  quoiqn'im  de  ks  niMllcurs  rcvenut."  vm  not  onlv  & 
great  mttnuracturer  but  cottiumer  thereof.  He  indiilgeti  in  ihe  royal 
eitrETa^ance  of  Purtmeti,  a  very  large  thick  cipir  made  exprCBaly  for 
hit  gnciotiit  uu  in  tl^e  Havana.  Ho  wab  tuo  good  a  judge  to  emoke  hia 
own  manufacture.  Even  of  these  he  achlntn  amoked  more  than  ihe 
half;  the  ronainder  was  a  pand  pcrqiiiBiie— palace  lij^htB.  The  cigar 
wtt»  rn»e  of  hi*  pledt;ca  of  love  ami  hatred  :  he  would  give  them  to  hia 
favouritca;  and  often,  when  meditating  a  treachcroua  f>aup,  he  would 
diamiu  the  uneonacioua  victim  with  a  royal  cigar:  und  when  the  happy 
individual  got  home  to  smoke  it  he  waa  aalulcd  by  an  Alguacil  with  an 
order  to  quit  Miidrid  in  twenty-four  bout*. 

*  On  the  Prados  &nA  Alamaias  iirc-hinn  always  are  runtiing  about 
with  a  alowly  burning  rope  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  At  many  of 
the  sheds  where  water  and  lemonade  are  sold,  one  of  ihcBe  ropea,  twirled 
like  «  enake  round  a  post,  otid  ignited,  is  as  ready  for  fire,  as  the  match 
of  a  besieged  artilkrymiin.  In  the  luiuaca  of  the  affluent  a  imall  silver 
chaflng-dii>h,  prnnie  batillum,  with  lighted  charcoal,  ie  usoally  on  n  table. 
Mr.  Heniiitigaen,  chap.  10,  rclaiea  that  Znmalacarrpgny.  when  about  to 
execute  some  ChriBlinos  at  Villn  Franca,  observed  one  (a  schonlmaEter) 
tanking  ahniit,  like  Raleigh,  for  a  light  for  hia  last  dying. pufT  in  thin  life. 
The  general  look  his  own  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
The  achonlm&e.ter  lighted  his  own,  rettiriied  the  nlhicr  with  a  respcctftil 
bow,  and  went  away  sntnkitig  and  ruconcilcd  to  be  shot.  This  iieceeaily 
of  It  light  levels  all  ranks;  it  is  alluwalile  m  atop  any  perton  for  firr, 
'"/uf-f/o,"  "  aindfla."  The  cigur  furms  the  Iwud  of  iiiiiun,  an  iKthmits 
of  cuuiniuiiication  between  miJKt  heterogeneous  uppositioiie.  It  in  the 
habeas  corpus  of  Spanish  liberties.  The  S(ddjer  tal.e8  fire  frotii  the 
canon's  lip  ;  the  dark  face  of  the  humble  labourer  is  whiti'ned  by  the 
reflection  of  the  cigar  oi  the  grandee  nod  lounger.' — pp.  i97-9'J. 

Wp  have  C|«oled  chiefly  from  the  general  notiui*s  prefixed  to 
the  various  srclions  of  the  Hantl-lxHjk.  Tbis  was  natural,  con- 
udorinp  our  purjH»cB  and  our  s^>ace  ;  yet  we  feel  that  we  leave 
our  readers  without  any  notion  of  what  very  ttinny  uvcn  uf  Mr. 
Font's  librnry  readers  wiU  ultimately  pronounce  the  most  de< 
lif[htful  rharacterislic  of  bts  work — iho  singular  felicity  with  which 
be  hriu^s  Lis  wry  uncominou  stores  of  knowledge  anil  reflectintt 
and  illustraiion- — his  queer  as  well  as  elegant  learning,  classical, 
tnetliirrHl,  historical,  arlistii'al,  p<R-tical— to  bear  uiK^n  some  de- 
finite locality.  We  find  ourselves  associated  with  lliever*'  beau- 
idMl  of  a  cicerone — one  who  knows  evcrythinjr  that  can  enhance 
the  intMvst  of  the  passing  wanderer,  and  yel  tells  it  all  with  fresh 
animation — one  in  whose  keeping  nothing  of  the  spirit  has  been 
suffered  to  cva|inratc.  Never  was  1ife-loi]){  research  poured  out 
with  more  uf  the  pretension  less  fsciUty  of  the  first-rate  table  coof 
|>nninn. 

\Vc  must  give  one  specimen  of  the  Hitml-bvoh  proper — the 
sLaplc  of  the  work — and  we  select  the  page  on  St.  \  uate,  ivhich 

few 
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f«w  Englisbmrn  have  «ver  vUilcd.  and,  as  we  bolieve,  no  E^- 
lifitirnnn  ever  before  described.  Tliia  celebrated  convem.  ibe 
final  retreat  of  Charles  V,  lies  on  the  south-west  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Vera,  distanl  seven  leagues  from  Ptacentia,  and  about 
a  scren  hours'  pleasant  ride.  Once  at  Placentia,  whether  Madrid 
or  Salamanca  be  your  point,  you  ought  on  no  account  to  deny 
yourself  ibis  excursion  : — 

*  CruM  the  Xerte,  and  aueDd  the  sleep  Ciilzoues,  thence  through 
oliTes  snd  vineynrda  to  the  Vera  or  vnlley,  whicli  i»  some  nine  leiigiics 
in  extent ;  after  tour  kaf,^ic«  o{  dfhetfu  t/  maltia  the  nind  ii»cencl«  tn  the 
left  to  Pasaron,  a  pictiirf:flque  old  town  of  Proiil<like  houneii,  toppling 
balcoaici  hanging  over  a  brawling  hrouk.  Obieive  ■  paWc  of  tht  Arcot 
fsmdy.  The  road  next  clambers  up  a  steep  hill,  aniid  fruic-trccs  of 
crery  kind.  As  we  rode  on  our  cheerful  campatiiii>n>  were  groups  of 
Bunbumi  daughtera  of  labour,  whose  only  dower  was  health  and  cheer- 
fulness, who  were  csnryine  on  their  heads  in  baskeu  the  frugal  dinner 
of  the  vine-dressers.  Springy  and  elsstic  was  their  sandaled  Mep,  un- 
fettered by  shoe  or  stocking,  and  light-hearted  their  laugh  and  »on^,  the 
choTtis  of  the  ftheer  gaiety  uf  youth  full  of  health  and  void  of  rare  These 
preity  creaiures,  although  they  did  not  know  it,  were  performing  an  opera 
mllet  in  action  snd  costume:  how  g«y  their  short  ani/as  of  acrgea  red, 
green,  and  yellow;  how  primitive  the  croM  nn  ilieir  liimomB,  how 
graceful  the  pakueh  on  their  heads;  thus  they  tripped  vantunly  away 
under  the  Inni^-leaverl  chrsnuts.  N<iw  the  beautiful  Vera  expands,  with 
the  yellow  line  of  the  BadajoK  road  running  across  the  cistUM-cIad  dia- 
tanoe  to  MirnTclc:  snon  the  Jcronomite  convent  appears  to  the  Ipft, 
nestling  in  woods  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  which  sheltiTa  devo- 
tion from  the  wind.  Below  is  iht  farm  Mat/ttrtimn,  where  tn  the  worst 
case  the  night  may  bf;paeEt:d  ;  ascend  tu  ihu  monsHtery,  keeping  close 
tn  a  long  wall.  This  bpanish  Spalatro,  to  which  the  gout^wurn  empire- 
siek  Charles  rctfred  to  barter  crowns  for  rosaries  awav,  was  founded  in 
1404,  on  the  eile  where  a  covey  of  fourteen  Gothic  bishops  had  been 
killed  at  one  fell  swoop  by  the  Moors.  ChnrLea  sent  bin  son  Philip 
(when  on  his  way  to  Knglnnd  to  marry  our  amiable  Mary)  to  inspect 
this  place,  which  he  had  year3  l>efore  noted  aa  a  neat  for  his  old  age:  he 
himnelf  planned,  when  in  Flanders,  the  additional  buildings,  which  were 
erected  by  Antonio  de  Villa  Ca»tjn,  and  they  lie  to  the  warm  south-west 
of  the  chapel;  hm  on  the  9th  of  August,  1S09,  rfies  carbone  nutanday 
two  hundred  of  SouIi'b  foragers  clambered  up  Diid  pillHt^cd  and  burnt 
the  convent,  leaving  it  a  blackened  rooAeas  rum.  Tiie  precious  arcluvca 
were  then  coiiHunicd,  all  c-iccpL  one  volume  uf  dueumenls,  written  'n\ 
1C20  by  Fray  Iaub  Az  S*  Maria.  This  the  prior  was  cojiuuUiiig  about 
some  rights  disputed  by  the  Cua<v>8  peasant*,  and  seeing  the  enemy 
threw  it  into  some  bushes.  That  book  he  lent  us  to  rend;  now  it  no 
doubt  is  lost. 

*  Here  we  met  also  Fray  Aloneo  Cavalkru,  im  aged  monk,  who  took 
the  ouwl  October  17,  lllfi,  and  remembered  Puiiz  and  his  visit.  The 
couvent  is  entered  by  the  walnut-lrce  under  which  Chailes  used  twsit, 
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Aiid  which  even  then  wub  culled  El  nagal  grandc.  Fussing  lo  ihc 
Jiotica,  all  the  fuw  vubcb  which  csenpKd  the  Frc:nch  were  carried  off  in 
1B20  hy  une  Montli'H,  a  lilii-riil  ii|)citliiL-cury,  fur  hia  own  ^hup  in  Garan- 
(lillu.  The  gmniLe-lmilt  chnpcl,  fruni  iu  illicit  yia\\»,  rcHieted  the  fire 
of  ihe  invaders,  thus  Btivinja;  the  imperinl  quorter  to  be  finnll}'  gutted  by 
the  Confltilutionaliflts.  A  d(M>r  to  the  right  of  the  altar  opened  to 
Charlpa's  room,  whence  he  came  out  to  attend  divine  service:  his  bed- 
room, where  ho  died,  has  a  window  through  which,  when  ill,  he  could 
sec  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  Here  hutig  the  Gtiyria  of  Titian,  which, 
in  Ilia  will,  he  directed  to  be  placed  wherever  his  body  wu5,  atiid  which 
WHS  moved  with  it  to  the  EBCorial.  Pliilip  II.,  however,  sent  n  copy  to 
S"  Ywste,  wliicii  was  carried  ofi  tw  Texada  hy  the  patriols»  in  1(^23; 
when  the  nionkft  leliimcd,  they  were  too  pour  even  to  pay  for  bringing 
it  bock.  The  Cmo  Alhi  was  carvi^d  iu  a  rpiaint  tedca(|tie  style  by 
Rodrigo  Alenian.  In  a  vault  below  the  high  altar  in  the  rude  chest  in 
which  the  Emperor's  body  wns  kept  sixteen  years,  until  removed  in  1574- 
'He  built  only  four  rooms — each,  as  uaiial,  with  Inrge  hreplaceB.  for 
he  was  ft  gouly  and  phlegmatic  Flcmiug.  From  the  projecling  alcoves 
the  view*  are  delicious.  At  the  west  cud  is  a  pillared  gallery.  La 
Plasa  dfl  Palncio,  overhanging  a  private  garden;  and  eonncctcd  wilh 
it  is  n  raisfd  Archway,  d  Purnt^,  by  which  the  Emperor  went  down. 
Below  w  the  sun-dial,  erected  for  him  hy  Juanuelo  Tiirriano.  He  was 
brought  here  hy  the  Emperor,  who  was  fond  nf  mechanieui  experi- 
ments. The  atone  step  by  which  he  mnunicd  his  horse  yet  remains,  and 
here  he  was  seated  when  he  felt  the  first  approach  of  denth,  R8  an  in- 
scriptioti  records: — "  Su  Maf^ested  el  Empcrndor  Dun  Carlos  quinta 
Nnestro  Senor,  rn  eate  lugar  cstava  ascntado  c|naiido  le  6i6  el  mal,  a  los 
treinta  y  uno  de  Agoato  a  Us  quatro  de  la  tardc:  fallecid  a  los  24  [?] 
de  Scptcmbrc  a  las  doa  y  media  de  la  maiiana,  nrio  de  N""  S''  1558," 
He  arrived  there,  Wednesday,  Fchrunry  3,  1557,  at  one  in  the  after- 
-noon,  and  died  September  31  of  the  next  year,  of  premature  old  age, 
and  dropping  like  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  shaken  tree.  He  gave  the 
convent  nothing  but  the  honour  of  his  compnnv  ;  his  major-dnnio,  Luia 
de  Quixodu  (who  was  nficrwards  killed  hy  the  Moriscos,  near  Granada}, 
having  of  course,  like  a  true  Spanish  tinjiiet  steward,  stripped  the  rooma 
of  everything  portable.  I'hilip  II.  came  here  again  in  15110,  and  re- 
mained two  days.  He  refused  to  sleep  in  the  room  where  his  father 
died.  "Guardando  el  rcspeio  al  itposcnto  en  (jue  muriii  sa  pndre,  no 
qucricndo  dormir  aJno  en  el  rettetc  del  mismo  aposcnto,  y  tan  ealrecho 

Lquc  apeuas  cabe  una  cama  pequena."  So  it  wae  recorded  in  the  old 
book;  ^tivac  yap  koitui  vui  nfrat)(()Vfitfoto  Xmitoc-  He,  too,  did  little 
for  the  monks;  and  when  they  begged  of  him,  replied,  '*  You  never 
could  have  had  my  father  Iicre  a  year  without  feathering  your  neat." 
*  The  larger  pleasure-grounds  lay  on  the  other  side.  Nature  has  now 
resumed  her  sway,  yet  many  a  Sower  stows  that  ouce  a  ganlcn  smiled. 
A  myrilt:  and  box  edge  leads  to  Jii  cenador  de  JJclem  (Belhelcm). 
This  exquisite  gem  of  a  cinque-ceulo  lummer-housc  remained  perfect, 
until  deslruyed,  like  Abadia  and  Aranjuez,  by  SuuU's  atiti- horticultural 
,   I 
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■  *  Charies  lived  here  half  like  m.  monk  and  half  like  a  tetired  country 
gentleman.  Although  attictly  attentive  to  his  religiom  dutiet,  he  amuB^d 
himaelf  with  his  flu  wen,  ridet,  mechanical  experimenta,  and  his  <^oQng  vMt 
Don  Juan  of  Austria.  The  ex -Emperor  vras  aadly  placed  by  the  villagen 
of  Cuacoi,  who,  then  as  always  ill-conditioned,  poached  his  trout  in  the 
Garganta,  drove  away  hia  milk-cows,  and  threw  stones  at  the  future  beco 
of  I^panto  for  climbing  up  their  cherry-tcees.  Hia  was  no  morhid  an* 
■octid  misanthropy,  but  a  true  weariness  of  the  world  with  which  he  had 
done,  and  a  wish  to  be  at  rest:  he  sedulously  avoided  all  alluuon  to 
polifios.  Neither  was  he  in  his  dotc^e,  although  enfeebled  in  health  from 
^ut ;  his  ambition  and  passions  were  subdued,  but  not  his  relish  for 
,intellectual  and  innocent  recreations.  He  brought  with  him  his  (M 
servants,  who  knew  his  wants  and  ways,  and  whose  faces  be  knew :  h6 
had  his  book,  his  ride,  his  hobby,  experiments,  and  his  prayers;  he  had 
friends,  some  to  tell  his  Borrows  to  and  divide  them,  others  to  impart  his 
joys  to  and  double  them ;  he  had  the  play  and  prattle  of  his  little  hoj. 
Phlegmatic  and  melancholy  he  was  by  constitution,  and  from  the  in* 
herited  taint  of  his  mother ;  but  the  story  of  his  having  had  the  fuoer^ 
■ervice  said  over  himself  while  aUve  is  untrue:  no  record  or  tradition  (rf' 
the  kind  existed  among  the  monki.  Philip  II.,  who  feared  hia  fath^ 
might  repeia  of  his  resignation,  and  wish  again  to  resume  the  cnmBa 
kept  a  spy  here,  who  daily  reported  to  Secretary  Yasquez  every  miniUe 
circumstance.  The  original  letters,  once  in  the  Salesas  at  Madrid,  were 
incorporated  by  Toraas  Gonzalez  in  a  wcf  k  on  this  Jtetirada,  which  un- 
fortunately is  not  yet  printed.  The  ruin  commenced  by  the  French  was 
completed  by  the  Liberals  of  Cuaco8,who,  July  4,  1821,  came  and  stole 
everything.  They  kept  horses  in  the  church,  and  made  the  Emperoi'a 
room  a  place  for  silk-worms.  Recent  sequestrations  have  again  de- 
stroyed what  the  poor  monks  had  partially  restored,  and  chaos  is  come 
again. 

*  Never  again  will  it  be  the  lot  of  teaveller  to  he  welcomed,  like  our- 
selves, by  these  worthy  men,  to  whom  news  and  a  stranger  from  the 
real  living  world  was  a  godsend.  The  day  was  passed  in  aaunteiiog 
about  the  ruined  buildings  and  gardens  with  the  good-natured  garrulous 
brotherhood.  At  nightfall  supper  was  laid  for  all  the  monks  together  ^t 
a  long  board,  but  the^mor  and  procurador  had  a  small  table  set  apart  ia 
an  alcove,  where,  "  bidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal,  I  sat  on 
honoured  guest."  Aa  the  windows  were  thrown  wide  open  to  admit  the 
cool  thyme>8cented  breeze,  the  eye  in  the  clear  evening  swept  over  the 
boundless  valley,  end  the  nightingales  sang  sweetly  in  the  neglected 
orange^rden,  to  the  bright  stars  reflected  like  diamonds  in  the  h\»xk 
tank  below  us.  How  often  had  Charles  looked  out,  on  a  stilly  eve,  am 
this  self-same  and  unchanged  scene,  where  he  alone  was  now  wantmg ! 
When  supper  was  done,  I  shook  huids  all  round  with  my  kind  hortsi 
and  went  to  bed  in  the  chamber  where  the  Emperor  breathed  his  la^ 
All  was  soon  silent,  and  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead  roled  e^n  iu  his 
last  home ;  hut  no  Charles  disturbed  the  deep  slumber  of  a  weary  in- 
signiGcant  stranger.  Long  ere.  daybreak  nextmorning  I  was  awakened 
by  a  pale  monk,  and  summoned  to  the  early  mass,  which  the  prior  in 
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his  fortlbought  li&d  ordereil.  The  cIiBpcl  woa  hiipcrfeclly  lighlcd  ;  «nd 
the  fliriKll  congregatio'a  coiui&tcd  of  thi:  monk,  my  nun-bumt  mnlrtecr, 
anil  a  Klray  beggar,  wlifl,  like  myself,  hat!  been  ■beltered  in  the  conYCDt, 
When  the  service  was  concluded,  nil  bowed  a  la>t  farewell  to  the  altar  OD 
which  the  dying  gtunce  of  Charles  had  been  fixed,  and  dcptirted  in 
peace.  The  morning  wag  grey,  and  the  niomitain  air  keen;  nor  WM  il 
until  the  niin  Imd  risen  high  that  the  carul  uf  tli«  li^ht-bearted  mKidcnt 
diepelkd  the  can],  aad  relaid  the  ghoat  of  Charles  in  the  dim  pages  of 
history. '—pp.  550-553. 

'I'liis  is  inilf^cd  a  beautiful  description — light,  yet  comjilete :  how 
admirably  the  pathos  is  rcHcvwl  by  its  setting :  you  open  and  dose 
among  the  gay  dancing  tillage  girls. 

U'e  wish  wp  could,  by  way  of  conclusion,  produce  here  at 
length  what  will  be,  for  very  many  renders  of  the  bntik.  its 
mosl  interesting  chapter — a  wise  as  well  as  willy  one  on  Spa* 
jiish  mihmys.  1 1  is  on  awful  damper — enough  lo  make  Bir- 
mingham hiss  despair— enough  to  add  a  yet  more  horrific 
shriek  to  the  infernal  gamut  of  the  lacomotive  wUistlc.  In  tbis 
»ge  of  quackery  we  should  look  in  vain  for  anything  to  match 
the  icheine  of  railways  for  the  Spanish  Peninsula— ibe  grand 
Moflrid  and  Avtles  junction  by  Valladolid  and  Leon !— the 
grand  Madrid  and  Barcelona  line  by  5Iarogo7-i  and  Lerida! — 
the  grand  Madrid  and  Alicante!  —  ibe  grand  Madrid  and 
Cadiz! — the  grand  Madrid  and  Bodajoz! — to  bo  connected  of 
course  with  the  grand  web  of  Portugal !  But  only  look  at 
tlie  inap.  See  the  enorrauus  distances — the  vast  desert  plains — 
the  huge  obstinate  hard  sierras  inlcrsecting  the  desolate  iU- 
ppopled  wildernesses.  Consider  the  fewness  and  the  [Kjverly 
of  the  fiir-Sfparatt'd,  withered,  idle,  tradeless  towns — even  the 
metropolis  inferior  in  every  resource  to  any  second-rate  English 
city  :  a  %'enerable  adage  asserts  that  the  angels  hare  many  a  tussle 
among  tbemsclves  fur  a  place  in  the  celeslinl  balcony  that  com- 
mands the  best  view  of  Madrid — but  the  capital  of  Spain  is  not 
larger  than  Edinburgh,  and  there  is  more  wealth  ami  business  in 
one  sirect  of  Liverpool.  Cunsider  the  lazy,  loitering.  do-noihJng 
character  of  the  lounging  nation — abstemioux  in  every  thing  but 
cigars  and  love — the  Asiatic  6xture  of  the  West.  Consider  that 
for  what  iittlc  traffic  there  is,  never  as  yet  have  decent  roads  been 
prm-ided.  Consider  that  the  existing  traffic  hus,  from  imine* 
morlal  time,  been  in  the  hands  arnl  the  sole  support  of  the  imrel 
energetic  Inidy  of  men  in  Si«iin — that  railways,  if  successfulljr 
established  by  force  i>f  F.ngtisli  gold,  must  be  ruin  to  ihe  mule- 
leer.  Ccmsuler  ibe  resistance  of  these  sturdy  myriads  and  their 
innumerable  allies — their  revenge^how  easily  they  will  impede, 
how  instantaneously  they  will  destroy.     Consider  finally  the  falo 
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of  SpanisU  Bonds.  Wc  Lave  no  tloubl  that  man}-  of  our  reader* 
are  overbunlnnccl  with  money — their  case  is  hard — they  have  our 
imafrinativc  sympathy — no  doubt,  ihcy  must  endeavour  to  get 
some  means  of  relief — but  we  venture  to  suggesl  ibat  ;»  cbnin- 
bridge  fmm  Dover  to  Calais,  or  a  tunnel  belween  Purtpatrick 
and  Dona^badee,  would  be  a  more  judicious  plan  on  tbc  whole 
than  the  Spanish  rail.  Meanwhile  be  contented  in  all  the  really 
interestinj^  parts  of  Spain  with  your  horse  or  your  mule,  and  if 
this  Hand-book  finds  you  at  Madrid,  take  Mr.  Ford's  advice — 

'  Hurry  avrosa  the  Castilcs  nod  ceutnd  provinces  by  day  and  night  in 
Bwifl  cuacliia,  by  cxua  post  and  inaiU,  uulil  the  rails  can  convey  you 
quicker;  above  all  tilings  beware  of  walking  or  riding  journeys,  especially 
in  niutcr  or  summer:  prvferable  eveu  is  the  iiiud,  wel,  and  cold  of  the 
formei,  to  the  calciiiiug  lieats  of  ihe  latter,  which  bake  the  muri&l  clay 
until  it  is  more  hrtltle  chatL  an  oUa,  and  tuure  cumbustible  than  a  cigar. 
Tho^e^raves,'*  to  useihe  words  of  old  Howell,  "that  do  but  warm  you 
in  Englana,  do  half  roast  you  here  ;  those  l^ei^m*  that  irradiate  onely,  and 
gild  your  honey-suckled  iields,  do  here  scorch  and  parch  the  chinky 
gaping  Boyle,  and  put  too  many  wrinkles  upon  the  faee  of  your  comcnon 
motlier,"^  Then,  when  tlie  heavens  and  curth  arc  on  fire,  and  tlie  eim 
drinks  up  rivers  at  one  draught,  when  unc  burnt  sienna  tone  pcivtides  the 
tawuy  groiuid,  and  the  green  herb  is  nhrivelled  up  into  black  gunpowder 
lea  or  BouchoDg*  and  the  rare  pale  ashy  ohve^tree*  are  blanched  tuto  the 
livery  of  the  deoert^-thent  when  the  lieat  and  hurehncss  make  even  the 
salaiuaiider  muleteers  swear  doubly  as  thvy  tml  ulon|j  Hke  dcrnous  in  an 
igniteil  tuLitrose  dust — then,  indeed,  will  no  Eugbthtnan  diicover  that  he 
is  made  of  the  same  maluriid,  only  drier,  aiiiJ  Icarn  U>  esiiniatc  water. 
But  a  |;ood  thirst  in  too  serious  an  evil  in  Spain  to  be  made,  like  an 
appetite,  a  matler  nf  con^ululation;  for  when  "11  fluid*  cviiporale,  and 
the  Moot)  thickens  into  curnuu  jetly,  and  the  nerves  tighten  up  into  the 
catgut  of  an  overstruii);  Eidille.  geltiug  attuned  to  the  purcupiuul  irii- 
tabiUly  nf  the  tension  of  the  mind,  how  the  parched  soul  sighs  for  the 
comfort  of  a  Scotch  mist,  and  fondly  lums  back  to  the  uvulu-reUxing 
damps  of  Devon ; — then,  in  the  Ilagar-likc  thirst  of  the  wilderness,  every 
mummy  hag  rushing  from  a  reed  hut,  with  a  porous  cup  of  biackish 
water,  is  clinnged  by  the  mirnge  into  a  Hebe,  bearing  the  nectar  of  th« 
immorlalsi  then  how  oncloiif^s  for  the  most  wretched  Vcnfa,  which  heat 
and  thirst  convert  into  the  CUrendon,  since  in  it  at  least  will  be  found 
water  and  shade,  and  an  escape  from  the  god  of  (ire.  Well  may  Spanish 
htstorinns  boast  that  his  orb  at  the  Creation  first  shone  over  'loledo, 
and  never  since  has  set  un  the  domiiiioas  of  the  great  king,  who,  as  we 
are  assured  by  Bemi  {Creaciony  p.  82),  "  lias  the  sun  for  bis  hal" — time 
al  sol  par  su  tttmhrrnt ;  but  humbler  mortals  who  fire  not  j^ndees  of  this 
solar  system,,  and  to  whom  a  caup  i/i?  tntril  is  neither  n  joke  nor  «  meta- 
phor, ahould  d^iublc  up  shwits  of  bniwn  paper  in  the  crown  of  iheir 
beavers— *tc  noi  n^rvavit  Apollo — and  oh !  ye  our  fair  readers  who  value 
ComplejcEQU,  take  for  heaven's  sake  n  parasol.' 
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Surely  ever;  reader  will  aeknowScJpe  that  this  hand-book  is 
the  work  of  a  most  superior  workman — master  of  more  tools 
than  aluiotit  any  vne  in  tUc&o  days  prelcmU  to  Itamlle,  and  ainoog' 
them  of  some  which  few  indeed  could  have  meddled  nilh,  and 
not  cut  iheir  fingers.  In  whatever  shape  it  might  have  pleased 
him  to  present  himself,  ihe  public  must  have  haded  with  ad- 
miring respect  the  comhination  nf  so  much  keen  ubservalion  and 
sterling  sense  with  learning  a  la  Burton  and  pleasantry  a  la  Mon- 
taigne. 


Art.  VII. — The  Life  of  tJie  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  While,  written 
hy  Him.^e{f;  loith  portions  of  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by 
John  Hamilton  Thom.      In  S  vols.  8vo.      London,  1845. 

'T^HIS  is  a  book  wliich  rivets  the  atlcnlion.  and  makes  the  heart 
•*•  bleed.  We  stale  so  much,  without  taking  into  account  the  addi- 
tional power  and  interest  which  it  must  arquire  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  still  live,  from  personal  associations  with  its  author 
and  sul)jcct.  It  has,  indeed,  with  regard  to  himself,  in  its  hu!i- 
stancc  though  not  in  its  arrang;emenl,  an  almost  dramatic  cha- 
racter ;  so  clearly  and  strtrngly  is  the  living,  thinking,  acting  man 
projected  from  the  face  of  the  records  which  he  has  left.  The 
references  to  others,  accordingly,  with  which  the  book  abounds, 
are,  by  comparison,  thrown  into  the  shade;  and  yet  our  readers 
may  apprehend  that  even  these  are  sufficiendy  significant,  when 
we  add,  that  among  the  many  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Blanco  White 
alludes  as  beloved  and  intimate  friends,  perhaps  none  arc  more 
prominently  named  than  Mr.  Newman,  and,  even  to  a  much 
later  |)eriod.  Archbishop  Whatety. 

But,  further,  the  interest  of  the  work  is  not  mcrfiy  concentrated 
upon  the  writer  :  it  is  also  very  much  Ci">ro  pressed  witliitl  the  limits  of 
his  mental  history;  and  it  embraces  his  external  fortunes,  chiefly 
as  they  were  dependent  upon  that.  His  literary  tastes  and  his  poli- 
tical labours  might  justly  deservesome  detailed  notice  ;  but  all  (he 
space  that  we  can  spare  must  be  devoted  to  matters  of  deeper 
import.  For  lus  spirit  was  a  battle-field,  upon  which,  with  fluc- 
tuating fortune  and  a  singular  intensity,  the  powers  of  belief  and 
sccplicism  waged,  from  6rst  lo  last,  their  unceasing  war;  and 
ivithin  the  compass  of  his  experience  are  presented  to  our  view 
inost  of  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  prublenns  that  attach  to  the 
condition  of  our  race. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  his  history  will  enable  our  readers  lo  judge 
of  the  delicacy  and  diflicully  of  the  task  we  undertake.  He  was 
born  in  1775,  at  Seville.  A  Spaniard,  of  Irish  extraction  by  the 
'  "  father's 


^ 
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fatfaer'i  Bide,  he  was  intended  in  early  years,  though  he  was  of 
gentle  blood,  for  the  calling  of  a  merchant.  His  apprenticeship 
commenced  at  the  age  of  eight.*  But  he  'hated  the  counting- 
house  and  loved  his  books :'  f  and  naturally  enough,  we  presume, 
in  his  position, '  learning  and  the  Church  were  to  him  inseparable 
ideas.'t  It  is  material  to  apprehend  clearly  this  the  first  change 
in  the  direction  of  lus  course  :  and  we  remark,  that  in  relating  it 
in  1830,  he  says,  '  his  mind  hit  instinctively  upon  the  only  expe- 
dimt  that  could  release  him  from  his  mercantile  bondage,§ 
Divines  dedared  that  he  had  a  true  call  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career.  He  readily  advanced  in  the  theoretical  part  of  his  edu- 
ction, but  he  regarded  the  devotional  practices  with  horror.  ||  At 
fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  study  philosophy  with  the  Dominicans 
of  the  coll^;e  of  Seville,  whose  lectures  were  founded  on  Aristotle 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Here  occurred  his  second  act  of  ment^ 
rebellion.  The  system  of  instruction  was  odious  to  him :  and  '  a 
great  love  of  knowledge,^  and  an  equally  great  hatred  of  estar 
blished  errors,  were  suddenly  developed  in  his  mind.'  His 
instroctOTB  denied  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum  ;  and  attributed  the 
ascent  .of  liquids  by  suction  '  to  the  horror  of  nature  at  being 
wounded  and  torn.'**  The  works  of  the  Benedictine  Feyjoo, 
which  had  come  into  his  bands,  imparted  to  him  the  true  view  of 
these  physical  questions.  Being  rebuked  by  his  teacher,  for  in- 
attention, in  the  lecture-room  and  before  the  whole  class,  he 
started  up  and  denounced  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  which  was 
inculcated  there.  At  this  time  he  began  to  question,  except 
upon  matter  of  religion,  all  the  settled  notions  of  his  relatives ; 
and  his  mother,  to  whom  he  gives  credit  for  great  penetration, 
'thanked  Heaven  that  Spain  was  his  native  country;  else  he 
would  soon  quit  the  pale  of  iba  Church.'f  f 

He  was,  how«ver,  traiuferred  to  the  university  of  Seville,  w4>ere 
he  received  m<H-e  ocmgenial  instruction  from  such  members  (^  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits  as  lingered  there  after  the  suppression  of 
the  order.  With  bis  friends  he  organized  a  private  Boaety  for  the 
cultivation  of  poetry  and  literature.  But  he  also  attached  himself 
to  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,;]::;];  at  which  the  spiritual  exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius  were  practised.  He  has  supplied  ns  with  a  very 
remarkable,  and  apparently  an  impartial,  description  of  them.§§ 
They  had  a  sufficient  effect  upon  him  to  prevent  his  abandoning 
the  intention  to  receive  holy  orders ;  yet  he  went  through  them  wi& 
a  consciousness,  never  subdued,  of  strong  dislike, ||  jj  The  fear  of 
giving  psun  to  his  mother,  whose  domestic  influence  was  supreme. 


*  Life,  L  p.  6.  t  Doblado'i  Letten,  p.  81.  I  lUd.  {  Life,  I.  p.  9. 

II  Ibid..B.  10.        m  Ibid,  p.  14.        *•  Doblado,  p.  100.        f  f  Ibid. 

It  lif*^  1  p,  aa.        .  «  lU,  pp.  36-48.  nil  lb.,  p.  49. 
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was  likewise  a  principal  supiK)rt  lo  that  intention.  Sbe  was 
powerfull)'  seconded  by  hor  confc*sor,  Arjona,  then  n  derout  per- 
g<in>  but  of  whom  it  is  aflerwHrds  reninlct)  that  ho  became  per* 
bapt  an  infidel,  and  certainly  a  libprtino.'  Allhouph  young 
Blanco  White's  fatlier  secretly  reminded  him  that  he  was  under 
no  oompnision,  yet,  up  to  the  latest  tnoment,  he  wonid  not.  per- 
haps we  should  say  he  dared  not,  recede.  He  hnd,  l>owevcr,  at 
one  time  pruuirecd  to  his  mother  that  he  should  enter  the  Spfinish 
navy,  which  had  the  attraction  of  a  scienliBc  training'.  'I'he  an- 
swer was  de^'ise^l  with  n  revoUing  skill  :f  it  was,  that  he  mij^ht 
give  up  the  clcrii-al  profession,  hut  that  if  he  did  he  must  return 
to  the  couQtinf^- house.  Thus  the  priesthood  was  forced  upon  hitn 
as  the  indispensable  condition  of  an  intellectual  life.  He  became 
virtually  comrailted  to  it  by  taking  sub-deacon's  orders  at  twenty* 
one,  which  rendered  bim  incapable  of  marriage. 

From  that  time  his  inlercuurse  with  the  world  was  less  closely 
watched.  He  gives  a  stronfc  opinion  u[Km  the  demoralising  effect 
of  the  law  of  mmpulxory  celibacy,^  which,  according  to  bim,  pro* 
duced  the  utmost  vifnlance  in  guarding  youth  ajt^inet  lawful 
attachments,  and  a  comparative  indifTerenre  lo  proflieTicy.  It  is 
clear,  fnim  bis  jcjurnalu  at  a  later  piriod-^  that  the  direction  of 
bis  mind  was  towards  the  formation  of  domestic  ties.  In  his  Auto- 
biography he  glances  at  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  otitward 
restraint  in  his  own  caseH  In  Doblado's  Letters,^  where  be 
employs  the  third  person,  be  has  also  intimated  them,  Ilut  he 
protests,  and  with  evident  truth,  that  immorality  was  not  with  bim 
a  a>iiscious  inducement  to  unbelief.** 

He  was  ordained  priest  in  1799;  and  for  some  short  time  after 
this-f-t"  be  seems  to  have  lived  under  the  power  of  slrnne  dex-o- 
tional  influences.  Ho  had  already  become  a  fellow  of  the  Coteffio 
iMayw of  Serille.  In  1801  he  cN^mpeled  for  a canonry  at  Cadi« ;  JJ 
and  shortly  after  this  be  was  elected  a  chaplain  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  attached  lo  the  <:athe<lral  of  Seville. §§  He  does 
not  date  with  precision  his  transition  to  positive  and  total  unbelief; 
but  it  seems,  from  his  Life,  to  have  occurred  either  in  or  soon  after 
1802.[|  [|  He  resolvcd.^^  however,  lo  cuminue  his  external  am- 
fbrmity.  and  to  discbarge  his  practical  duties  in  the  cajiscity  of 

•  lir^  I.  np.  nii,  lu.  t  rb,  p.  ox 

1ti.,pp,41,  .^3,  ooJ  uuio  iJ.  107  1  Eridmoeagainit  Caihalioum,  pp.  131-7. 
Ltfe.  111.  p.  9-13.  II  lb.,  I.  117  mill  132.  ^    DeiIjWo,  pj..  120  2. 

•■   Life,  I.  101) ;  aiiil  Kvidrnce  ■Kaiiul  C«tlioliciim,  p.  8. 
ft  Dobl«.lo,piJ.  123-0;  *wd  Uro.I.p,«4,  Ci.  H  Life,  I.  p.  85. 

^  Lite,  i.  p.  02. 
Tn  &iii>tlier  pkce  be  tU.U»  that  be  pasi^a  trti  ymn  in  unUIiftf  httntt  bit  quilting 
Sp&in  (Bviilfitce  aguut  C*t])i>lict»Tn,  p.  1 1),  wbicb  luuk  uUc«  id  1610. 
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conTewor,  as  be  b«»l  could.  Ttirou^h  tbe  force  of  s^mpatb^  be 
took  |HU-lwtlb  t]ic  naiiun  uguiiist  itic  Buociapartcs;  but  bis  own 
opinion  was  that  more  improvemciu  would  liave  resullod  from  the 
FrcDcb  rule  than  ccmlil  b«  utberwise  obtained.  He  despaired, 
bowcvt-r.  iti  bis  own  sense,  of  Spain  ;  nnil,  on  the  approncb  of  the 
Frencb  to  Seville  m  1810,  lie  abandoned  bis  couolry  and  his  pro- 
ipecta  for  tbe  hope  of  mental  freedom  and  a  reaiUence  in  Eng' 
land. 

On  arriving  here,  be  bad,  of  course,  (lijTicultieii  and  discourage- 
nionls  lu  contend  with,  but  be  also  bad  friends  ;  and  ibe  activity 
of  his  niinti  soon  provided  bini  witb  occupation.  He  was  altrsCled 
towards  religion  by  tbe  mildness  *  wliicb  he  found  combined  witb 
sincerity  in  some  of  its  profcss^irs.  The  perusal  of  Paley's  *  Na- 
tural Tlieolog-j- '  bepan  to  reanimate  bis  feelings  towards  God. 
A  service  at  St.  James's  church  alTccted  him  jwwcTfuUy.f  He 
resumed  the  habit  of  prayer.  After  three  years  J  of  prowtb  he  found 
himself  ccnwuceiL  of  the  truth  of  CbrisUanil)-,  and  be  joined  tbe 
Church  of  Knf^lantl  as  the  *  renovated  home  of  bis  youib.'  §  When 
eighteen  months  more  had  elapsed,  in  1814,  he  subscribed  the  Ar- 
ticlps  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  claimed  ihe  reci>^nitiua  of  bis 
cbaracici:  as  a  priesl,  But  after  this  ebiw  and  ^arlual  restoraiion 
he  had  but  a  very  short  pcriiid  of  rest.  The  detail  of  the  records 
at  this  period  of  bis  life  is  somewhat  scanty,  but  it  appears  clearly 
that,  in  1817,  be  was  asaiiled  with  constant  doubts  on  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  tbe  Atanenient.||  In  November,  1818,  he  records 
his  distinct  abandonment  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.^  In  1825  ho 
returned  to  the  ortliotlox  belief  upon  that  subject.  In  1826  he  ad- 
ministered (he  Eucharist  ami  preiiehed ;  and  by  an  internal  act  be 
dedicated  himself  anew  to  tbe  sacred  office,  reviving^,  as  he  sayi, 
many  of  the  feelings  of  his  onlination.  It  appears  to  have  been  ia 
or  after  1829  that  be  addressed  a  letter  to  Ncamler,**  in  which  he 
returned  thanks  lo  God  for  (as  he  supposed)  the  final  settlement 
of  his  religious  views.  But  from  or  even  at  this  time  he  wa<i  gra- 
dually sinkinp-  He  thought,  in  February,  I82y,tt  theChurch  of 
En?land  retained  ti>t>  much  of  the  spirit  of  pitpery.  Bv  Marcb> 
1833,  be  bad  reduced  the  Gospel  once  more  to  '  sublime  sim- 
plicity ;'  to  the  reception  ^^  of  Christ  as  our  '  moral  king,'  as  our 
'  saviour  from  moral  evils  or  spiritual  fears ;'  and  had  determined 
that  the  doctrine  of  His  divinity,  ns  it  was  disputed,  could  not  be 
cssoniial.l^     Up  to  May,  1834,  he  disapproved  of  dcfmiic  denials 
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of  ihe TrinitoriBn  doctrines.*  In  DecGmber  of  th«  sftme  ypar  brr 
recorticd  bimselfa  JeUWratc  Unitarian. f  He  d^termiu«],  with 
proal  {Iclicary  of  feelinjj,  lo  remove  lumBclf  from  the  houac  of  lUo 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  wliich  he  had  been  rcaitling  for  some 
time,  before  be  should  separate  trutn  Uie  Church.  In  JiiiiuarVt 
1836,  be  effected  this  removnl,  and  placed  hintself  at  LiverjwMd, 
where  he  joined  the  Unitarian  Society.  In  tb»t  town  and  in  its 
neigbbourbood  be  lived  until  his  dealh.  in  May,  I84I.  Here  wa 
brin^  ihU  outline^  to  a  cloic,  propoainjr  to  take  more  partirular 
notice  of  tome  of  the  passages  of  bis  chetjaered  and  disastrous 
career. 

W«  may  regartl  Mr.  Blanco  Whit*  in  several  characters;  first 
ai  a  witness  to  fads,  and  next  as  the  expositor,  and  stdl  more  as 
the  victim  of  opinions.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  capa- 
citU^,  be  had  abundant  talent,  remarkable  honesty  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  larpe  and  varied  means  of  information  and  of 
comparison  from  the  several  positions  which  he  occupied  nt  dif- 
ferent times;  and  ire  think  that  the  dispassiunate  reader  of  liis 
works  will  be  disposed  to  place-  almost  implicit  reliance  upon  his 
accounts  of  all  such  matters  as  arc  the  proper  subjects  of  testi- 
mony. 

Kcpardinj^  him  then  in  this  capacity,  wc  naturally  look  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  representations  uliich  he  has  given  us  of  the 
state  of  ibinj^s  in  Spain,  and  of  this  the  mast  prominent  charac- 
toristtr  certainly  is  the  unbelief  which  be  declares  to  have  jnt;- 
VBiled  amon^  the  clerg'y.  We  have  seen  his  view  t>f  tbe  operation 
of  the  law  of  celibacy ;  but  he  is  much  more  definite  ami  explicit 
upon  the  other  subject.  In  Oobiado's  Letters^  he  says,  *Among 
my  oumeroue  acquaintance  in  the  Spanish  clergy  I  have  never 
met  with  any  one  possessed  of  bold  talents  who  has  not,  sooner 
or  later,  changed  from  the  most  sincere  piety  to  a  state  of  un- 
belief.' 

Such  a  circumstance  suggests  very  serious  qucsliotis  with  re?unl 
to  the  actual  system  of  the  Ctmrch  of  Rome,  under  which  it  bad 
come  to  |>uss;  and  lo  us  it  ^ns  far  to  i>x})[;iin  the  phenomenon, 
when  we  recollect  (for  instance)  that  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Blesscil  Virgin  passed  in  Spain  for  an  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  practically  Jio  less  sacred  and  certain  than  the  mystery 
of  the  Incnmation.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  wc  be- 
lieve il  may  be  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Roman  Calbolitr 
witnesses,  pariinuiarly  wjih  reference  to  tbe  capitular  and  di^i- 
fic<l  clergy  ^f  Spain  as  ihey  then  were.  But  the  passage  also 
establishes  the  fact  that  tbe  state  from  which  the  transition  took 

•  life,  I.,  tl.  42.  t  Ib>,lt.Sl.  ;p.lM. 
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place  was  asuallv  ont  of  i^mest  devotion,  uid  thnt  the  life  of  the 
young  |>ri«t  opeiieJ  al  least  in  pielv,  li  wouUl  »ecm.  tlierpfore, 
that  there  was  at  loast  a  well-meant  endeavour  to  impart  a  reli> 
g;ious  edncalion,  tind  lo  impresi  the  mind  of  the  joung;  camdidnte 
fur  orders  with  an  adequate  sense  of  his  vocation. 

He  has,  howercr,  nffain  and  a^in  repealed  Ins  assertion  with 
regard  to  unbelief,  in  bis  '  Practical  am)  Internal  Evidence  a^tinst 
Catbulirism :' — 

'  1 4I0  alteit,  firota  the  moet  certain  knowledge,  that  the  history  of  my 
own  mind  is,  with  little  variition,  that  of  a  great  ]ioriiun  of  Llie  SjnuiiEh 
clergy.     The  fact  ie certain.'* 

In  another  ]>assngn  he  irriles  slilE  more  broadly,  but  rather  to  a 
mattf^r  of  optniiin  llian  one  of  fact: — 

'  I  hnve  been  nlile  to  make  un  L-slimatc  of  the  moml  nnd  iiilclltictiial 
ntnte  nS  SjiBiii,  which  few  who  know  mf  and  that  country  will,  I  tniKt* 
be  inclined  to  fliscrcilit.  Upon  the  (trcngth  of  iIub  knowlciljte,  I  declare, 
Qgaiu  and  ugain,  thnl  very  few  uoiong  my  own  clavi  (1  comprehend 
clei^  antJ  Uily)  think  vthcrwiu  Uuin  X  diU  befure  my  removal  to  £qg- 
tand.'t 

And,  oneo  more,  in  contrast  with  a  different  slate  of  thingt 
among  the  English  elergj- : — 

'  I  cannot  iliamiss  thti  tuhject  without  most  solemnly  attestinK,  thai, 
the  ■troiiK'.'st  impressions  which  eitliveii  and  siJ|)|Ktrt  iii)  CiiriDlian  faith 
arc  derived  from  my  fncndly  intercourse  witli  members  vt  that  iiiituUcd 
clergy  :  while,  on  the  contrary,  1  know  but  very  few  SpnniBh  i)riestl^ 
whose  talents  or  acqutremcuts  were  above  contempt,  whu  hail  not  secretly 
renounced  their  religion.'  J 

In  his  Autobiography  lie  particularises  lUcsc  statements  hy 
reference  lo  individuals;  but  nulliiii);  mori?.  It  is  but  just  also 
to  record  that,  while  hi*  evidence  bears  bard  upon  the  morals  of 
llip  friarsg  in  Spain,  he  declares  unetjuivN) rally  in  favour  of  the 
Jesuits,  both  as  in  their  purity  of  ehoi'ocler  and  the  practical 
effects  o(  thwT  influence  :  ||  and  with  regard  to  nunneries,  allhougli 
he  states  that  he  never  knew  '  souls  more  pulluttcl  than  those  of 
some  of  the  professed  veetals  of  the  Church  of  Romc,'^  yet  be 
represents  the  opp<isite  case  to  be  the  rule : — 

'  The  grcfit«r  piirt  of  the  nuns  whom  I  have  known  were  beings  of  m 
much  higher  description — females  whose  purity  owed  nothing  to  the 
airoTig  gates  and  high  walls  of  the  cloister.*  •• 

When  wo  turn  to  Mr.  Blanco  While's  evidence  upon  the  slate 
of  religion  and  of  the  clergy  in  England,  we  must  of  course  make 
liberal  aUuwance  with  regard  to  so  much  as  Iio  said  at  a  time 

*  Fractif-al  uii!  Inlvrul  BviUfncc,  p.  R.        t  Ibid.,  p.  %^.         ]  Ibid,,  p.  CO. 
(  Dofalsdo,  p.  47a.         II  tb.,  p]>.  8fl,S7,aDa47l.        %  Life,  I.  p.  70. 
**  Pncttul  And  litleinal  Evi(l«n«e,  p.  L3A. 
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when  hit  mind  was,  ai  he  subsequently  oonBidered,  carried  away 
by  the  returning  tide  nf  religious  sympathies.  Indeed,  for  »<ime 
time  lie  had  no  eye  for  our  taulls  nnd  shortcomings:  and  in  ihe 
very  unqualiBcd  pniises  that  were  bestowed  M\wn  his  works  by 
some  persons  of  authority,*  we  cannot  but  trace  tlie  reciprociil 
operation  of  a  principle  anutogous  to  that  of  the  proverb  that  for- 
bids us  '  lo  look  a  gift  hursc  in  the  mouth.'  The  incmhers  of  all 
Christian  conimutuiivs  must  be  cuuscious  of  thctciuplation  not  to 
scrutinize  orer-rigidlv  the  pretensions  of  a  convert  from  a  nval 
persuasion.  Otherwise,  wc  cannot  but  think  that,  in  the  works 
which  Mr.  Wliile  published  while  hv  was  oslcnsibly  of  the 
Church  of  England,  there  tt-crc  ominous  indications,  and  a  vague- 
ness which  new  in  retrospect  tends  to  warrant  the  impression  that 
he  never  at  any  period  rrctivcred  an  inlclli|^ont  and  firm  hold  even 
of  the  g^reat  Catholic  do^rmas  ronccrninjf  the  nature  of  God. 

It  is  consolatory,  liowever,  lo  find  that  his  final  tapse  could  not  have 
been  owinp  to  any  of  liis  assorinles  nmon[;  our  clergy.  Fur  in  bis 
'  Observations  on  Heresy  ami  Orthodoxy,"  f  published  in  1835,  he 
aays,  with  regard  to  his  friends  of  that  order, — 
■•-•  Withotti  exception,  all  and  every  one  of  them  sre,  to  my  knowledge, 
conscientious  believers  iii  the  divinity  of  Ctirisl-' 

He  writes,  tndeet),  in  year  I829,| — 

*  In  Eiifflnnd  unbelief  has  made  I  rapid  process,  both  among  the 
higher  and  the  lower  cinsics.' 

'   In  1835  he  sialrs  that  *  the  days  of  orthodoxy  arc  certainly 
gone  by,' E  and  'artificial  belief 'il  is  'easier  and  more  powerful  in 
OMnplete  popery  than  in  mixed,'  by  which  he  means  Athouastan, 
*  ProieslaiuiBm.' 
And  again,^ — 

*  What  is  called  the  Protestant  religtoti  is  nothing^  but  a  mutilated 
system  of  popery  ;  groundless,  iTicongruous,  and  full  of  coutradictions. 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  when  I  bear  that  the  number  of  Eumao  Cslho- 
licB  is  increasing.* 

In  short,  he  repeatedly  indicates  the  opinion  thai,  if  there  Is  to 
be  fixed  dogmatic  faith,  it  will  be  most  naturally  sought  in  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.**  Such  is  his  theory :  but  he 
bears  very  imporlant  testimony  to  the  fact  that  dopmalic  faith  is 
most  exletisively  and  most  lenairiously  held  in  F.n^tatid,  and  that 
loo  amonfr  classes  who  seem  lo  have  surrendcrpd  many  of  its  sup- 
port. Of  course  it  wouhl  be  expected  that  he  would  refrard 
wiih  horror  any  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  c.r  of  the 
spirilual  ]t;ifts  of  the  sacred  ministjry ;  yet  he  recognises  the  potrer 

*  Lift,  I.  pp.  4U,  4ltl,4».  »».  440. 
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tven  of  llipflc  principles  with  alarm.      He  writes,  in  183&,  to  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  in  America. — 

'  Wc  ftfc,  unforlurmtely,  rcCroj^de  in  tbii  country.  The  groweil 
spirit  of  niyaltcism  and  [mpety  has  revived  atOxford;  not  witliout  |>et^ 
secution  against  those  who,  though  feebly,  vrnture  tu  oppose  it.'  * 

So  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  in  1835,t — 
'  Orthodoxy  poisons  every  man  more  or  lew  (in  this  country  perhtpl 
more  thsn  where  it  is  merely  a  name)  from  the  cradle.' 
Ant!  to  another  person.J — 

'  I  deeply  Uuicnt  that  England,  a  land  I  love  and  admire,  my  second 
coiinlry,  should  he  ihc  spot  in  Europe  most  deeply  lunk  into  that  re* 
lined  intok-mnce  which  attrihutee  opinions  to  moral  depravity.' 

Am!  to  Mr.  Mill, — 

^  I  am  convinced  that  no  country  in  the  world  suffers  more  from  false 
notions  of  religion  than  England.  Spaiu  and  Italy  are  indeed  ruined 
hy  an  estalilisht^d  superstition  of  the  grossest  kindj  hut  they  have  the 
advantHge  that  the  subject  is  Creatctt  ns  a  mere  cvuccssian  10  he  made 
In  igiionince  lill  Rome  more  favonnthle  monient  may  arrive  for  dislodg- 
ini{  ihc  alieltiirn  <if  the  nuisance  Trom  their  riiiimus  strongholds.  But  in 
England  the  most  miHchievuus,  because  the  most  intolerant,  aupcrstilion 
has  succeeded  ia  diiguisiitg  itscir  into  anmethtng  Uke  knowledge  and 
system,  [t  exists  in  the  garb  of  philoaopliy,  meddling  with  everything, 
not  aa  a  mere  matter  of  iacz,  but  as  reason  and  right.'  § 

Wo  could  fill  whole  pages  with  extracts  expressing  his  mott 
bitter  complaints  against  the  universal  spirit  of  '  BibliolaCry  '  in 
England  [|  He  finds  the  attempt  In  maintain  an  autUoritativfl 
Tcvelaiion,  which  he  thinks  somiscbievnus,  to  be  common  to  Chris- 
tian persuasions  gcnerally.^j  The  ordinary  idea  of  God,  be  bays, 
is  anthropomorphic,  it  is  gross  idolalrv-**  Nay.  he  repeatwily 
laments  the  prevalence  aad  power  of  superslition  even  among-  the 
Uniinrians.-jrf  All  ihts  anords  ^;round  for  thankfulness;  and 
tends  to  support  the  hope  that,  although  the  prevalent  notions  in. 
Ibis  country  may  on  sever.-il  points  of  religion  he  inexact — all  bough 
a  dangerous  licence  is  assumed  of  disliiif^uishing  between  difTcrcnt 
articles  of  faith  according  to  iheir  supposc<l  importance  to  the 
individual  nitnd — although  even  schism  and  heresy  he  too  mani- 
fest among  us— still  those  habits  of  mind  are  deeply  n>otcd  in  th» 
people  which  are  tlie  fundamental  conditions  of  Catholic  faith— 
the  view,  namely,  of  revelation  ns  something  6xed  and  immutable, 
and  the  convlciiim  of  the  ethical  character  of  Christian  dogmas,  and 
of  their  indiswduble  connection  with  the  conduct  of  life.  While 
this  is  the  ease,  even  thoug-b   the  walls  should  be  thrown  down* 

•  Life.  II.,  1..  162.  f  lb..  II.  p,  101.  ;  lb.,  p.  109.  {  lb.,  p.  J37. 

11  Fi>ruiitw>«,II.pp.  IS,  l.'ld,  191,  344;  III.  u.  aSO.  V  111.  p.  fiA. 
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anil  the  foundationE  laid  Imre,  still  thoir  scM  in  the  heart  and 

mind  oi  man  is  unassailed, 

S(^  much  for  Mr.  Blancu  While  as  a  iritnesa  to  i&cX*.  VViicn 
we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  bis  claims  as  a  teacher  la  divine 
philosophy,  wc  are  alike  b.iffled  by  the  wRakncsa,  ihe  incongruity, 
and  the  per|)etua)  defiuxitm  of  his  diKtrlnc*.  He  was  indeed, 
during  ihc  last  ten  ^cars  o£  his  life,  in  a  kind  of  moral  atrophy, 
incessantly  employed  upon  mental  speculation,  but  quite  in(5i- 
pable  of  deriving  nourish menl  from  that  which  he  devoured  with 
an  appetite  so  ravenous.  So  that  he  pined  more  and  more,  from 
year  to  year :  and  we  can  scarcely  measure  the  miserable  intensity 
of  his  disease  when  we  find  him  sunk  so  far  below  the  Unitarian 
heresy  as  to  wrJIe  to  Mr.  Norton,  the  Unitarian  professor,  that 
they  differ  on  essentials;"  and  irhcn  the  same  Mr.  Norton,  him- 
self a  Christian  in  the  Unitarian  sense,  'in  his  controversy  with 
Mr.  Rijiley,  had  romplelely  excluded  hiin  (Mr.  Blanco  While) 
from  the  class  of  Christians.'  f  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  orthodoxy.  It  was  indeed  no  great  wonder  that  any  one  should 
have  done  so,  with  whom  human  Inn^uage  was  other  llinn  a 
mockery  and  a  fraud  ;  for  about  the  same  lime  Mr.  Blanco 
While  was  surely  preparing^  himself  for  emancipation  from  the 
last  of  jiis  fetters,  the  name  of  our  religion,  or  he  could  hardly 
have  written  tblis  :  J — 

•  How  Buperior,  in  varione  respects,  is  Islamism  to  superatitious 
ChriBtJanity !  It  may  shock  many,  but  I  must  express  my  espertation 
that  bulh  the  corrupt  church  Christianity  and  Islajniam  itself  will  dig- 
appt-ar  in  Uie  course  of  a((e8,  and  thai  the  two  religions  will  return  to 
their  primiLive  ngurce — the  pure  patrinrchal  and  primitive  view,  the 
tnic  Cluristiau  »iew,  of  God  and  mag  ! '  § 

And  a  Utile  further  on  he  institutes  a  contrast  between  Pa- 
ganism and  Christianily,  indirect  disnaragomcnt  of  the  latter. 

The  contradictions  with  which  his  work  abounds  are  inde- 
scribable. He  indeed  wonders  al  his  own  intellectual  consis- 
tencyll — probably  because  he  had  l'orp:olten  many  of  the  opinions 
he  liad  renounced,  and  because  of  the  remarkable  poMtirencss 
with  which  he  in  most  cases  adoptetl  for  the  moment  the  succes- 
sive modificalions  of  liis  views.  ]*!ven  the  phenomena  of  bis  own 
mind,  which  seem  tu  have  been  latterly  his  only  remaining  reali- 
ties, are  stated  by  him  in  modes  quite  irreconcilable  with  each 
other.  For  example,  during  his  Inter  life  the  constant  tenor  f)f 
his  representation  is,  that  his  return  to  what  he  terms  orthodoxy, 
and  what  we  should  call  partial  belief,  for  some  years  between 
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1812  and  1818,  and  again  between  1825  and  1832.  was  the  e^ct 
of  bis  religious  sympathies,  obtaining'  for  the  time  the  moBiety 
over  his  understanding.*  But  at  the  first  of  these  periods  he  had 
taken  a  directly  opposite  view ;  for  he  embodied  his  sentiments  in 
the  prayer  which  follows  •.\^- 

'  O  Lord,  my  heavenly  Father,  who  knowest  how  much  of  sia  still 
r«naiDs  in  my  heart,  root  out  of  my  mind,  I  beseech  thee,  ^  habita  of 
vnbeUef  Yi\at\i  I  often  feel  in  myself,  stirring  against  ^/v^p«-nfanoii 
of  my  understanding  on  the  truth  of  thy  revelation,  and  the  strong  de- 
sire of  my  heart  afler  that  perfect  and  tranquil  assurance  in  the  pro- 
mises of  thy  Gospel ;  of  which,  through  the  impious  conduct  of  my 
youth,  I  have  made  myself  absolutely  unworthy.* 

He  expresses  the  same  sentiments  in  his  'Practical  and  Inter- 
nal Evidence  against  Catholiciam-'J  Now,  upon  the  whole,  we 
believe  that  there  not  only  may,  but  must  be,  very  considerable 
truth  in  these  earlier  statements.  Because  the  fact  steuids  upon 
record  that  he  had  passed  (between  Spain  and  England)  at  least 
ten  years  in  total  unbelief.  Was  it  possible  that  in  so  long  a  pe- 
riod he  could  fail  to  form  sceptical  habits  of  mind ;  and  heid  they 
not  time  to  become  to  a  considerable  degree  inveterate  ?  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  our  intellectual  as  well  as  our  moral  nature 
is  liable  to  be  powerfully  affected  by  habits  previously  formed. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  statesman,  a  divine,  and  a  lawyer, 
each  fairly  representing  his  class,  will  usually  take  different  views 
of  a  subject  even  where  they  agree  in  their  conclusion :  that  they 
must  approach  it  with  distinct  predispositions.  These  predisposi- 
tions are  the  results  of  their  several  employments,  which  propose 
to  them  the  several  ends  of  policy,  law,  and  divine  truth,  and 
modify  their  common  mental  acts  accordingly.  Much  more  must 
this  be  the  case  where  the  operaUve  cause  cuts  so  deep,  lies  so 
(dose  to  the  very  root  of  our  moral  being,  as  in  a  case  of  total  un- 
belief combined  with  the  exterior  acts  of  the  sacerdotal  profession; 
But  Mr.  Blanco  White,  so  far  from  seeing  in  these  facts  of  his 
history  any  disqualification,  whether  total  or  partial,  for  his  philo- 
sophical investigations  on  moral  subjects,  rather  pleads  the  tenor 
of  his  whole  life  as  his  grand  claim  to  credit.  Thus  he  writes  to 
Miss  L ,  in  1836  :§— 

'  Hsviug  gone  through  almost  every  tnodification  of  the  spirit  of  de^ 
TOtion,  except  those  which  bear  the  stamp  of  groBS  extravagance,  I  must 
possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  artJiil  di^piises  of  superBtition, 
which  no  natural  talent,  no  powers  of  thought,  can  ^ve  by  means  of 
study  and  meditation.  It  is  the  results  of  that  individual  experieoeet 
and  not  any  new  doctrine  or  tbeoretical  system,  which  I  have  thought 
it  a  duty  of  Christian  friendship  to  give  you  without  disguise.* 

*  Life,  I.,  pp.  320,  340,  363 ;  III.  128.  f  lb.,  I.  p.  319.  J  p.  17. 
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It  is  true  lie  sjMraks  of  experipnce,  not  of  ojiinions;  but.  m 
puiiiL  t>f  tact,  tliougbl  is  meiitnl  experience:  and  if  the  distinction 
can  be  drawn,  it  is  quite  irreLerant  here,  for  the  very  lettei:  from 
which  the  cilalion  is  taken  is  one  of  pure  tbcoi7. 

We  MV,  tbercforf,  ibal  when  we  find  Mr.  Blanco  White  %y%- 
tematically  ignorinjf  llio  efTtfci  which  ten  Tears  of  unbelief  not 
only  migbt  but  must  have  had  upon  the  hulnU  of  his  mind,  we 
arc  driven  to  conclude  tlint  lie  was.  however  quick  and  inqaisitive, 
jcl  a  careless,  and  therefore  n  bad  psjxhologist. 

His  >tTitings  do  not  indeed  present  a  system  of  belief  or  of  unJi 
belief  sulfidenllv  definite  to  be  the  subject  of  methodical  argu- 
ment throughout ;  and  thej  »rc  not  less  irregular  iind  incongruous 
in  substance  than  ihej'  are  in  form.  They  are  constant  to  nothing 
but  to  mutability.  They  present,  hownver.  a  remarkahln  number 
of  curious  phenomena,  anil  among  tliem  that  of  an  intense  satis- 
faction, an  ardour  of  delight,  in  the  Unitarian  creed  and  worship 
at  the  period  when  he  formally  joined  their  societies  in  Liver- 
pool :• — 

'  The  seirice  dt  the  Uiiitnrian  cWpcU  Pumdise  Street,  Iim  given  me 
the  moul  unmixed  ddight.*  (Sunday,  Feb.  l»t,  1835.) 

Previously  to  this  he — 
'  had  no  conception  of  the  power  which  sacred  poelry,  fid]  of  real  reU< 
gtous  sentiment,  n»d  free  from  the  mnnlcish  mysticism  which  ao  much 

abuunds  in  ftonie  coHectioni,  can  exert  over  the  heart  and  mind If 

Christianity  is  to  become  a  living  power  in  the  civilized  psrts  of  the 

world,  it  must  he  nnder  the  Unitftrinn  form What  strikes  me  most 

of  all  ia,  what  I  mij^hl  cnll  ihe  reality,  the  true  connection  with  life, 
which  this  warship  possesfies.     All  thnt  I  had  prnciiscd  before  seemed 

to  lie  in  tt  rt'i-iati  Bcarcely  within  view Here  the  prayers,  the  whole 

woifchij),  ii  a  part  of  my  real  life.  *'  I  pmy  with  my  Bjjirit,  I  pray  willi 
my  understanding  also."  May  {  not  sny,  thnt  autl'cnng  every  hour  from 
ihc  bleeding  wounds  of  my  hesri,  those  wounds  that  even  my  ftieuds 
touch  roughly,  I  have  been  already  rewarded  fur  acting  in  conformtiy 
with  principle?' 

And  there  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  Shall  wc  ofler  our 
explanation  of  the  enigma  which  this  outburst  of  devout  gratifica- 
tion in  connection  with  the  freezing  system  of  the  Socinian  wor- 
ship appears  to  present?  It  is  this:  the  wave-tossed  swimmer, 
gasping  for  breath,  bad  been  cost  upon  a  shore;  he  had  not  bad 
time  U>  ]>erceive  that  it  was  a  barren  one,  and  he  did  not  know 
ibat  another  billow  would  soon  bear  him  back  to  sea.  His  mind 
had  rest  and  satisfaction  when  be  exchanged  in  term  in  able  doubts 
and  the  disgusts  of  a  false  and  absirnrteiUy  a  ilishoncst  position 
for  the  definite  view,  and  with  the  view  the   confession,  of  two 
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e&sential  parts  of  the  Calholic  faith,  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
misMun  uf  Christ.  Titus  be  exultetl  in  Unttariunism  as  a  slarvinfif 
irarrison  nmlic  a  bamiuet  upon  a  supply  of  garbage.  But  tlus  did 
not  amt  cuuld  not  lust.  The  narrow  measure  ercn  of  Unitarian 
dogma  was  suon  felt  tu  be  too  brond  for  liiin.  '  Blank  misgivings, 
qucstioninf!:^,'  relumed  upon  him.  Sceplidsm  whs  pirped  for  ibe 
inonient ;  but  its  appetite  loo  soon  revived.  Only  two  years  after 
these  raptures*  he  was  su  perplexed  in  his  view  uf  the  being:  of 
God,  that  he  said,  man  cuuld  only  turn  to  the  light  within  him 
and  follow  it,  forgetting  the  dark  mysltirr  of  his  existence.  Then 
hu  ceased  to  realize  Christianity  as  an  Eiistorical  revel atiun.f  He 
ceased  to  perrcive  the  duly  of  praycr.J  He  lost  his  view  of  the 
personal  immortality  of  the  st)ul.§  lie  placed  the  idea  of  the 
Deity  somewhere  between  the  Christian  belief  and  P&ntheism,|| 
and  declared  the  latter  to  be  the  lesser  evil.  He  reminds  us  of 
the  long  descent  in  the  Inferno,  from  stage  to  sla^e.  and  circle  to 
circle,  each  lower  nnd  each  narrower  than  the  la^t.  until  it  enils 
in  the  etcniid  ice  of  Gilidecca.  The  .icconij>»niments,  ns  regarded 
bis  own  peace,  of  this  process  of  destruction,  he  has  feelingly 
described  in  these  lines  ^]  (I837j  : — 

'  Brother,  or  sister,  whosoe'er  thou  art ! 
Ctjuldst  tht>u  hut  sec  the  fang  that  gnaws  my  heart, 
TEinii  wflulilst  forgive  this  transient  gush  of  sconi} 
Wuuld  shvd  a  tear,  in  pity  wnuldel  thou  miiurn 
For  one  who,  'ajiiic  the  wrongs  thut  lai^urate 
Hie  weary  soul,  hus  uevrr  katnt  to  Kntc' 
And  wc  trust  that  his  appeal  tu  pity  will  meet  with  a  universal 
response.     The  claim  made  on  his  behalf,**  that  he  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  stanilard -hearer  of  mankind,  calls  for  firm  resistance  : 
many  of  his  opinions  wnrra.nt,  and  indeed  demand  from  us,  a  sen- 
timent nothing  short  of  horror  ;  but  ihe  man  himself,  who.  if  he 
erred  terribly,  sulferfd  nut  less  deeply,  and  who.  amidst  bewil- 
dering error  and  acute  and  protracted  pain,  still  cherished  many 
of  the  sentiments  that  belong  to  duty  and  to  piety  ;  Iw  has  a  right 
to  receive  at  our  hands  sympathy  and  tenderness,  and  we  should 
leave  the  dark  questions  of  his  destiny  there,  where  alone  there  is 
ikill  to  solve  them,  in 

'  The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.* 

There  were,  it  is  evident,  many  signs  of  nobleness,  both  in  frag- 

ments  of  his  opinions,  and  in  his  conduct  to  the  last.     After  he 

had  become  a  Unitarian,  he  could  still  discernff   "the  essential 

tnislake  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Paley's  system  i    and  when 
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be  was  einkinf  }'cl  lower,  he  did  not  ceaso  (id  1837)  to  apprecial* 
the  excrllencc  of  Bishop  Butli^r'e  theory*  of  human  nature.  He 
rcrommtMided  thni  in  plulntophiral  inijuiriM  w<<  shouhl  be  on  onr 
Ifuartl  against  Bvlfisliness,  and  rule  jivinls  in  o]i|>ositiun  tu  our  in- 
flinaiimis-f  H(i  Ul-UI  (I83S)  lliat  our  nnlurnj  was  unable  to 
coniprebend  mornl  truth  beyond  its  own  de^ee  of  purity.  He 
conlonded  that  rtrttic  has  an  authority  and  obligation^  indcpea* 
dcntly  of  ihp  idoai  of  our  indi^finitt^  cxistcncf.  and  of  its  securing; 
our  happiness:  and  even  after  be  bad  ceased  to  retain  any  deter* 
Diinatc  belief  in  our  future  life.  Iip  still  clung  with  hnppy  inmiuis- 
tency  lo  the  idea  that  in  the  banda  of  his  Maker  he  shouhl  bo 
flafe,|  and  that  God  would  certainly  rcivard  the  d isiulercst««l 
generosity  of  a  friend.^!  He  cherisbed.  with  whatever  asso* 
cintions.  the  love  of  G<m1,**  and  maintained  resisnation  to  His  will, 
even  when  it  seems  almost  impossible  tu  see  how  he  could  have 
had  n  dogmatic  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine  will  at  all. 
There  was,  in  short,  a  disjxjsitiou  to  resist  the  lyraniiy  of  self,  lo 
recognise  the  rule  of  duty,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
over  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  which  is  not  always  cfjually 
observable  in  less  hclcruditx  writers,  and  which  imparts  some 
tinge  of  consolarion  to  llie  melancholy  atKl  painl'ul  retrospect  of 
his  life  and  opinions. 

There  are  also  circumstances  connected  with  the  discharge  of 
ftciive  duly,  which  slumld  nut  be  for{;oiten  on  his  behalf.  We 
cannot  banish  all  sentiments  of  respect  for  one  who  twice  in  his 
life,  for  the  sake  even  of  erroneous  connction,  and  after  much 
ling'crinf  and  liesitalion,  severeil  htmself  from  almost  o'cry 
worldly  gooil.  There  may  be  persons  who  are  entitled  to  con- 
demn and  upbraid  him  :  but  such  a  voice  shoaUl  not  conic  from 
among  those  who  live  in  the  lap  of  bodilv  and  mental  ease,  who 
have  nwer  experienced  his  trials,  and  upon  whom  God  has  never 
laid  the  weight  of  his  afflictions.  When  he  was  bedridden,  in  his 
old  age  arul  in  the  solitude  of  his  lodging — solitude  not  the  less 
sensible  because  be  dwelt  in  one  of  the  strf.'Cts  of  busy  Urerpool 
— his  son,  who  bears  the  Queen's  commission,  returned  fnitn 
service  in  India  to  visit  him.  It  is  evident  that  this  period  was 
one  of  great  enjoyment  and  rehcf.  However,  keeping  in  view 
his  son's  professional  prospects^  he  writes  to  a  friend  that  be  has 
advised  him  to  return  to  India;  \\  and,  be  odds, 
*  but  OH  I  shook  him  by  the  hand  on  Saturday  evening,  knowing  that  I 
should  in  all  prolnUlity  never  see  him  Hgain,  I  could  haidly  contain  my 
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an^iish  within  my  Iwaom.    Kortunsicly  I  was  going  to  bed,  where  I 

could  give  wny  lo  my  sorrow.' 

And  he  eutt-rs  in  hisjuurnal,  June  I'nh,  1839: — 

'  Took  my  lost  leave  of  Ferdinand,  aiid  felt  as  if  my  heart  was  t)n»l(- 

ing.' 

f  Ic  indeed  ascribes  lliis  putcnml  act,  so  tenderly  and  delicately 
ncrformcd,  tu  his  philosophy :  vrc  must  take  leave  ralhpr  to  set 
It  down  to  the  geninl  instincts  of  a  nature  which,  speaking  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  usn^i?,  wp.  sliould  cnll  evidently  an  unselfish 
one,  and  full  of  kindly  aficclions. 

Wr  have  stnted  that  these  volumes  do  not  contain  anv  regular 
lystein  of  unljelief;  hut  their  author  has  presenlwl  lo  us  very 
flistinctly  the  pnrlirutar  stumhlin^-hlock  which  6rat,  nnd  also 
lalterly,  overthrew  his  faith,  and  which  appears  to  have  heen  the 
disposition  to  demand  an  amount,  or  rather  a  kind,  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  revealed  reli;;ioii  different  from  that  which  the  nature  of 
the  subject  matter  and  the  analogies  uf  our  human  slate  eiililles 
us  In  expect. 

l-el  us  then  advert  to  the  original  form  of  the  delusion  to  which 
Mr,  Ulnnco  White  hccauie  a  prey  on  the  two  greatest  occasions 
of  his  falling  away,  separated  as  they  were  hy  an  interval  of  some 
thiity-five  years* — -a  circumstance  nhicli  he  conceives  lo  he  ani- 
firinnlory  of  ihc  justice  of  his  course — as  indeed  it  is,  iftlie  argu- 
ment ilself  be  a  sound  one,  but  which  has  a  si^nilicanry  of  quite 
an  opposite  nature  it"  it  be  inlrinsically  and  radically  bad.  Here 
then  we  will  pivo  the  wfi/ro*  •^(iti<n,  as  he  himself,  and  that  appa- 
rently with  no  small  complacency,  has  stated  it,  and  as  he  applied 
it — first,  to  the  authority  of  iho  Church — secondly,  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  authenticity  of  its  component 
parts — the  two  pillars,  in  his  view,  of  the  system  of  Catholicity 
and  orthodoxy.! 

'  I  will  gTfttit  as  much  as  possible  to  the  defenders  of  tlie  nuthcnticity 
of  the  Gospels:  I  will  acknowledge  chtit  what  in  alleged  against  that 
Riitlienticity  docs  not  ri&e  ahovc  conjecture.  But,  premising  that  the 
anthcniicitvwoidd  not  prove  the  inspiration  of  thoee  writings,  1  ask,  hare 
the  arguments  anv  higher  character  than  prababilUy  in  regard  to 
authenticity  ?  Can  anythin;;  hut  liypoihciical  Jitncsx  be  jileaded  fw 
inspiration?  Now  tlic  ortliotbx  pr>jb»hili[iea  huvc  very  high  pruba- 
bdhies  against  ibcm  :  the  h^'polliesis  U  all  conjcciuriil.  And  \*  it  upon 
such  grounds  that  Heaven  can  have  demanded  uu  uhaolutf  ctrtainlif  of 
hellerinthe  aiichcutlcily  and  divine  niiihoriLv  of  tlie  wholn  Bihic?  The 
dcmaiul  wmild  be  monstrous  ;  helief,  according  lu  the  imiiintiible  hiws  of 
the  Iniinan  mind,  cnnnat  be  stronger  lii;m  iH  gruuuda.  (tjd,  who  g»ve 
inch  lawn  to  our  soulsj  could  not  make  it  u  moral  liiifi/  for  man  lo  act 
Bgninet  Ihcm.' 
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Tliis  was  wriiten  in  1839.  He  had,  howevpr,  placp<l  upon 
record  some  similar  xenstmiiig  several  yeaia  befure,  an<l  willi  ro- 
fereiico  to  his  firi^L  inquiries  in  England  suon  after  the  }-enr  1814. 
Tbc  Scriptures,  he  there  %nys,  are 

'  the  highest  authority  in  maltcra  rlirfctly  connected  with  ChrisliMjity- 
But  even  that  authnrily  is  nnt  cntitlc^d  to  implicit  and  hliiul  ohexlience* 
VVhv?  nccftu»c  the  auihenticilif  of  those  writing*  is  only  on  hutorieal 
prabahilily*  .... 

*  The  caae  ia  exactly  pftiallel  to  that  of  the  Roman  CAtholic  divines 
when  defending  the  nunrenificy  ami  infallibility  of  Peter  and  hia  pre- 
tetidcd  B>iccC8ftoi».t  .... 

'  The  foundation  of  certainty  must  be  certain.  Divines  would  make 
the  Eternal  F>Jtintnin  of  Re»»oti  more  illogical  than  the  wenkeet  man. 
If  GikI  had  intenckd  to  dwell  ntiracuhutly  among  men  in  a  book^  as  in 
an  oracle,  from  which  we  might  olitiiin  infallibh  answers,  he  would  not 
have  left  thnt  first  foundation  of  the  intended  certainty  to  probability 
and  conjecture.' 

Thc'sc  quotaticins,  we  beliere,  nre  sufficient  to  convey  the  form 
and  the  force  of  jiis  Argument ;  to  thst  we  mny  at  once  proceed  to 
slatR  our  objections  to  it. 

Wc  are  5urprise<l  at  the  cool  and  almost  contemptunua  manner 
in  ivhich  Mr.  Blanco  White  sjK-aks  of  the  most  relebiated  work 
of  Bishop  Huller.  .Afior  conunomling  the  scrinons  uf  ihnl  great 
uTiier,  he  proceeds : — 

'  Butler's  Analogy  is  an  inferior  work.  The  nrgiimeut  of  analogy, 
eBpccially  when  applied  to  the  Chrislianity  of  churches,  is  loially  un- 
saiisfactory.'  % 

Now  we  mast  venture  to  hazanl  the  conjecture  that  be  had 
never  adequately  studied  this  '  inferior'  worl; ;  of  which  it  appears 
to  us  UiAt  even  the  sc%'cral  incmbci*s,  apart  from  the  geueral 
arg^umcnt,  ore  so  many  distinct  and  permanent  contribution*  to 
that  philosophy  which  will  endure  ns  long'  as  tbc  dispensation  of 
our  mortal  slate. 

In  his  Introduction  Binltop  Tlntler  has  given  a  brief  view  of 
pi-obahle  evidence,  its  nature,  scope,  and  obligatory  power,  which 
wc  think  affiirds  materials  m  ahumlance  for  the  confutation  of  the 
sophistry  of  the  arijument  before  ns.  Philosopliisiofs^  upon  human 
anion,  we  must  collect  its  laws  from  a  legitimate  induction;  and 
we  ci)rdially  subscribe  to  the  principle,  that '  God  who  has  given 
certain  laws  to  our  souls  could  not  make  it  a  moral  dnty  for  man 
to  art  against  them.' 

Now  ibc  argument  of  Mr.  Blanco  Wliite  appears,  firstly,  to 
confound  belief  wilh  knowledge ;  and,  secondly,  to  assutre  tbat 
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orthodoxy,  or  the  Catholic  faJth,  ib  eotinecteil  wUh  beliflfrniher 
than  with  action,  or  with  brlicf  npnrl  from  action.  As  In  the 
first :  '  your  evidences,'  says  ho,  '  are  not  demonstmttTe ;  therefore 
I  cannot  beltevc.'  This  is  a  proas  tncransRqnmce.  We  must 
entreat  the  reader  to  remember  that  in  the  langfimfte  of  meta- 
physics the  term  pnibnbih'ty  inrlmles  ererylhin^  short  of  absolute 
and  infallible,  or  properly  s.rientifir  rerUiinly  ;  and  with  ihii 
sinjrie  caution  wc  proceed  to  reply,  demonstration  is  the  appro- 
])riat<*  foundation  of  knowledge,  but  prnbabiliiy  of  belief. 

Assuredly,  wc  arc  not  about  to  talte  refuge  from  the  adrersary 
in  pleading  the  majesty  of  faitb  as  against  reason,  in  an  appeal  to 
thenlopy  against  experience,  in  inveutin*!;  a  new  law  of  credibility 
for  relrgiiius  purposes,  which  shall  be  inapplicable  to  common 
life.  There  is  indeed  a  dirtum  in  vojfuc  with  some,  '  where 
mystciy  begins  religion  ends;'  which  almost  provokes  the  parody, 
*  ivherc  antithesis  begins  common  sense  ends.'  But  onr  intention 
is  to  charge  upon  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hlaneo  White  this  intrIHgibIc 
and  capital  offence;  tliat  it,  like  all  the  tribe  to  which  it  belong*, 
errs  against  reason,  against  cxperienre,  against  the  principles  on 
which  the  ordinary  and  uniform  prartire  of  mankind  in  ordinary 
life  is  founded ;  whirh  ortlinary  and  uniform  practice,  and  not  the 
crotchets  of  a  disorderly  and  unstable  understanding,  may  suffice 
(o  show  us  with  some  tolerable  clearness  what  really  are  those 
laws  which  God  lias  giiren  lo  oor  souls,  and  which  it  is  not  only 
not  a  duty  to  infringe,  but  ihc  very  first  and  highest  duty  lo 
i)bscn-o  in  art,  and  to  mnintain  in  undisputed  authority. 

First,  wo  hold  that  it  is  oidy  by  a  licence  of  speech  that  the 
term  knowledge  ran  be  applied  to  any  of  our  human  perceptions. 
For  as  nothing  can  in  the  nature  of  things,  pro]>erly  speaking,  be 
known,  except  that  which  exists,  nr  known  in  any  manner  other 
than  that  exact  manner  in  which  it  exists,  it  follows  that  knnw- 
Icilge  can  properly  be  predicated  only  of  those  perceptions  which 
are  ahsolulely  and  exactly  true;  and  further,  that  it  can  bo 
8o  pTe<licatcd  only  by  those  who  infallibly  know  them  to  be  tnie. 
In  strictness,  therefore,  knowledge  is  not  predicshle  by  us  of  any 
one  of  our  o'^rn  perccpiions ;  whnterer  number  of  them  may  be  true. 
We  do  not  infallibly  Icnow  of  any  one  of  them  that  it  is  true.  Of 
all  the  steps  in  the  (ipprations  of  our  mental  faculties,  there  is  not 
one  at  which  it  is  abstractedly  impossible  thai  ernir  should  inict' 
rene ;  and  as  tbia  is  not  impossible,  knon-ledtfe.  the  certain  and 
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universe  is  a  blank,  and  nothing  ran  l)c  believed  :  nothing  theolo- 
gical,  nothing  moral,   nothing  social,   nothing  physical.     In  a. 
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word,  abslract  oertoicil^,  to  lliis  dUpensatinn,  we  scftrre!>  r»n 
unsscss,  thnugii  \vc  may  come  iiKlci^iiitRly  near  it :  and  Ivnow- 
ledge  and  certainly,  Aiid  all  simitar  cxprcsaions  as  pmclicfil  lerins 
must  be  uiulfrslooil  nut  absuluLely  but  lelativplj— relixtu'ely  llinl 
is  10  the  limit  imposed  by  iho.  nature  of  our  faculties,  and  ttiiW 
not  Mith  regard  to  revelation  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  circle 
of  our  exiwrience. 

Next  In  this  nlistracL  certainty,  comes  that  kind  ti[  nsscnt  in  pro-, 
poiitions  which,  according  In  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  is  such 
•IS  to  cxrludi^  nil  dnulit.  llumiui  Innpi^ige  applies  llic  deniMni- 
nation  of  knowledge  to  snch  aitscntj  in  cases  where  this  exclusion 
is  entire  and  peremptory  in  the  highest  degree.  ]3ctween  thnt 
point  nnd  the  print  nt  which  a  proposition  becomes  improhalile, 
jhhI  II  just  uiidersti Tiding  incliiK's  to  iu  rejociion,  an  iiifinilj  of 
shades  of  hkelihood  iiucrvene.  I' or  e^iainple:  where  the  ex- 
clusion of  doubt  is  after  considernllcm  entire,  but  yet  not  pfremp- 
tory  ond  immediate ;  whuic  it  dcjiends  upon  tlic  comprehensive 
and  continuous  view  of  many  particulars  ;  where  it  resu  upon  the 
recollection  of  a  demonstration,  of  which  the  detail  has  escaped 
from  tlie  memory  ;  where  it  procecils  from  some  strung  original 
instinel.  incapable  of  nnntysis  in  the  lust  resort:  tliegc  arc  alt 
cases  in  which  doubt  might  be  entirely  banished,  but  we  sUtmhl 
soircely  know  whether  to  siiy  our  assent  vrn^  I'uundcd  oti  Know- 
ledge or  upon  belief,  the  shades  of  the  two,  as  they  are  commonly 
underslood,  passing  Into  one  another;  but  fi^enerallj  this  distinction 
would  be  taken  between  tliem ;  that  we  should  call  knowledg:© 
what  docs  not  to  our  percrpti[ms  admit  of  decree,  and  what  does 
admit  of  it  wc  should  call  belief,  although  we  might  in  llu-  par- 
ticular case  jKissess  it  in  tiie  highest  <iegrec,  so  thuiit  shouUI  Iinve 
qU  the  ceniiinly  of  kniiv^lcdgc;  just  as  we  can  readily  conceive 
two  stations,  the  one  at  the  head  oX  a  pillar,  and  the  other  of  a 
stair,  yet  of  equal  altitude. 

Now  the  fundanurnlal  proposition  (ui  which  we  rest,  and  for 
the  ]>roof  of  which  we  appeal,  without  fear  of  a  disputed  reply,  to 
the  universal  practice  of  mankind,  is  this  :  lhn.t  the  whole  system 
of  our  moral  cxinduct,  and  much  also  of  our  conduut  that  i*  not 
directly  moral,  rests  upon  belief  ns  o.  nlmdislinguished  from 
knowledge,  and  not  ahvays  upon  belief  in  the  very  highest  degree 
tvhieh  utterly  extinguitbes  doubt,  but  in  every  diversity  of  degree 
so  long  as  any  appreciable  portion  of  comparative  hkebhoufl  re- 
mains, although  many  of  these  degrees  may  he  hampered  with  very 
considerable  doubt  as  they  actually  subsist  in  the  mind,  and  many 
mure  cases  would  be  open  to  serious  doubts  if  they  were  subjected 
to  speculative  examination.  And  further,  that  this,  which  is  in- 
disputable in  point  of  fact,  is  not  less  irrefragable  in  jwbt  of  rea- 
son; 
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son;  and  ib&tany  other  rule  for  th«  gaidance  of  human  life  wouM 
be  not  irreligious,  but  irralionnl  in  tbc  rxtrcme.  We  take  first  a 
case  uf  the  hijrhesl  piactinal  certainty.  How  do  we  know  that  ihn 
pprsf>ns  who  purport  to  be  our  pnrcnts,  brothers  and  sisters,  really 
are  what  thc-y  pass  for?  ll  is  manifest  tliat  the  positive  evidence 
producible  in  each  case  falls  far  short  of  a  demnnstrftlivc  character ; 
Tiny  more,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  thai  in  many  cases  these  rc- 
lutiuns  have  been  prciendctl  vvtiere  thny  did  not  exist,  and  the 
dclusifm  lonjf  maintained.  And  yet  every  man  carries  in  his 
mind  n  conviction  upon  the  subject,  as  It  regards  himself,  utterly 
exclusive  of  douht.  And  those  wbn  should  raise  doubts  upon  ll, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  matbcmntical  certainty,  would  bo 
deemed  fitter  for  Uedlam  than  for  the  pursuit  of  philosophic.il 
iiiquiries.  Here  then  is  an  absnhite  contradiction,  supplied  by 
that  universal  conviction  and  practice  of  mankind,  from  whence  Ij^ 
a  legitimate  induction  we  infer  the  true  laws  of  our  nature,  to  ibc 
theorems  of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  or  perhaps  rather  to  his  grand  in- 
ference from  them,  namely,  that  the  demand  made  upon  men  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity  is  greater  than  ran  be  warranted  by  the 
reasons  on  which  it  purports  to  rest.  liiU  asfain,  there  are  num- 
liL'rless  instances  in  which  a  very  jjreat  practical  uncertaiiUy  pre- 
voiJs,  and  yet  where  we  must  act  just  as  ive  should  if  there  were 
no  doubt  at  all.  A  man  with  many  children  will  prepare  them 
all  for  aftcr-bfe,  lbi)ui;]i  pnfbabJy  one  or  jnoie  wdl  die  before 
attaining  maturity.  A  teUs  B  that  his  house  is  on  fire;  A 
may  hove  motives  for  deceiving  him,  hot  H,  if  he  he  a  rational 
man,  quits  the  most  interestiEi^  occupation,  .tnd  goes  (o  see.  Out 
there  is  no  end  to  the  multiplication  of  instances  ;  let  any  man 
examine  bis  own  daily  experience,  and  he  will  find  that  its  whole 
tissue  is  made  up  of  ihcra ;  or,  in  the  words  of  that  'inferior' 
wnrk  of  Bishop  Hutler,  *  to  us  probability  is  the  very  guide  of 
life,'  •  Mr.  Bianco  White  might  indeed  have  received  very 
useful  lessons  nti  this  subject  from  an  ingeniouf  anrl  really  philo- 
st^iphical  bToehnrc  of  Archbishop  Whalelj's,  entitlett  'Historic 
Doubts  concprning  the  Existence  of  N.ipoleon  Buonaparte,'  in 
wliich  he  shows  how  open  to  ubslract  objections  are  the  grounds 
upon  whicb>  ns  individuals,  we  receive  facts  even  of  common 
notoriety. 

Now  it  will  not  be  enough  for  the  opjionent  to  retort  thai  pro- 
bability uill  do  for  small  matters,  but  that  in  great  ones,  and  espe- 
cially in  what  regards  the  salvatiou  of  the  soul,  we  must  have 
demonstration.  For  the  law  uf  credibility,  upon  which  our 
common  and  indeed  universal  practice  is  foundeil,  has  no  nmrc 
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depeuJencc  upon  tbc  uiag:nilutle  of  the  objecU  to  wLicli  it  is  ap- 
plied i]]an  have  the  nuuibers  (if  the  arithmetical  scale,  which 
embrace  motes  and  mountains  with  exactly  the  same  pnipiiet^. 
It  ih  not  lUf  gri-aliicss  or  itiiiiuteiiess  of  the  i>ru|)UEilion,  but  tUo 
boliuicc  belwcuii  IjlirlthiKit]  ami  uiiLikeUhmi(I,  wliicli  we  havu  to 
regard  whenever  wc  arc  called  to  dcicrinine  upon  auent  or  rc- 
jectiun.  It  is  true,  tiulced,  that  when  the  matter  is  very  8Lnall> 
the  evil  of  acting  n^inst  pnthability  will  be  amali  also.  But  thi> 
ibows  that  in  a  practical  view  tlii;  ubligatio'D  of  the  law  becomes 
nut  less  but  marc  stringent  as  tlii!  rank  ol  the  subject  in  quesliun 
rises ;  because  tbc  best  ami  most  rational  inolhod  of  avoulinfr  a 
very  great  evil,  or  oC  realizing  a  very  gieat  guoj,  has  a  much 
higher  degree  of  claim  upon  our  conKideration  and  acceptance  in 
prujjurliun  to  ibe  degree  of  the  greatness  of  the  object  in  view. 

But,  next,  is  Mr.  Blanco  White  conrecl  in  saying  that  the 
Cbristianily  of  Churches  demands  from  all  its  disciples,  at  all 
stages  uf  ibeir  progress,  an  absolute  and  mathematical  conviction  ? 
Where  did  he  learii  so  severe  a  iheology  ?  Hooker'  has  shown  in 
bis  sermon  on  tbc  certainly  and  perpetuity  of  faith  in  tbc  elect,  of 
which  tbc  doctrine  is  by  no  means  lax,  that  true  faith  duos  not 
imply  the  exclusion  of  all  doubt  vvlialever.  lie  even  says,  speak- 
ing (if  revealed  tiulhs,  '  of  ihciu  at  some  time  who  doubLclh  not  ? 
Hishop  Pearson  Ucfmes  Chmtian  belief  to  be  an  assent  to  that 
which  is  credible,  as  creibhle.  liul  clearly,  mnch  that  is  on  iho 
whole  credible  is  open  tu  a  degree  of  doubt  ;  idthnugb  it  could 
out  be  credible  unless  the  duubt  were  oulwcigbed  upon  a  comjia- 
rison  by  the  evidences  in  its  favour.  What,  again,  is  the  meaning 
of  '  Lord,  I  believe ;  bcl]>  lb"U  mine  unbelief  i*'  There  is  in  sutii 
a  case  a  conflict  within  the  mmd  j  it  is  divided,  though  uuc>]uitlly 
divided.  This  however  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In  gmtral 
we  do  nut  imugiiiu  that  even  ihe  nascent  belief  uf  Christians  is 
seriously  troubled  with  substantive  doubts ;  but  it  clearly  hoft  not, 
and  cannot  have,  nor  have  the  great  oiajonly  of  our  most  rational 
acts  in  cuinmon  lii'e.  a  foundation  in  that  philosophical  complete- 
ness of  conviction,  nbich  is  an  essential  condilimi  of  the  pcruia' 
neut  and  absolute  freedom  from  doubt.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the 
formation  uf  this  mature  belief,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  Lempla- 
lion  when  it  arises  in  vhc  form  of  donht,  is  a  high  portion  of  the 
discipline  of  the  soul ;  all  that  we  need  here  lay  down  is  this  :  to 
holtl  that  an  absolute  intellectual  ccrtninly  belongs  of  necessity  to 
the  receptioiiof  Christianity,  is  a  propobilion  altogether  erroneous. 

Wc  shall  note  one  other  and  giobS  error,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
ia  this  part  of  the  philosttphy  of  Mr.  Blanco  Wbiic.     Tiic  stages 
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of  ucuUlI  a&sciit  ami  tlisfteut  arc  alinuiil  iiinumcraljlci  but  (lie 
altarnatirfw  of  action  proposed  by  the  Catholic  fuilh.  are  two  only. 
There  is  a  lunow  way  iutil  u  brciac)  uiie  ;  iji  tliv  one  or  the  uCbcr 
of  these  every  man,  acoii'din^  lu  its  tL-blimony,  mtixt  walk.  It 
will  not  do  to  saVj  ]  tee  this  difficulty  about  iL«  Cbmtian  tbcor), 
fio  I  cucuiot  ailiiiJt  it;  iuid  tbjit  difliculty  about  ibe  Auti-Cbristiau 
theory,  so  I  cannot  embrace  that ;  1  will  wait  and  altacb  inyscll' 
to  netiber.  Could  our  wLule  being',  except  the  sbucr  intellect,  be 
laid  ill  abeyoucc,  such  a  notion  would  at  feast  be  inlelligibicj  but 
ia  the  mean  time,  life  and  its  arts  proceed  : 

E  mangia,  e  bee,  e  dorme,  e  vcate  panni  :* 
and  not  only  as  to  these  functions,  but  also  our  moral  habits  arc  in 
the  course  uf  formation  orde»truction  ;  character  receives  its  bios; 
there  ore  ajipciiles  to  bn  governed,  powers  to  be  employed;  umt 
these  mattc^ra  cannot  be  whoHv  nor  at  all  adjourned.  The  dis- 
charpp  of  the  daily  duties  of  our  |)osition  absolutely  mu$t  be 
adaptcil  either  to  the  supposition  tliat  we  have  a  Creator  mnd  a 
Redeemer,  or  to  the  supposition  that  we  have  not.  There  U  no 
intermediate  verdict  of  'not  proven/  which  leaves  Ibe  queittion 
open  :  the  quealinn  to  us  is,  !s  there  such  proof  as  todeiiiaudobtv 
dience  ?  and  there  are  no  possible  rpplics  in  act,  whntever  there  may 
be  in  word,  except  aye  and  no.  'J'he  lines  of  conduct  arc  but  two, 
and  our  libertv  is  limited  to  the  choice  between  them.  Here  it  is, 
theretore,  thai  we  jterceive  the  stringent  obligiiiion  of  the  law  of 
credibility,  us  applied  to  the  belief  of  CbrisUanity.  upon  man.  On 
a  subject  purely  abstract  or  not  entailing  moral  responsibilities, 
upon  the  generation  of  the  present  structure  of  the  xvorld  by  fire 
or  water,  upon  the  theory  of  Tibralions  in  optics,  upon  the  system 
of  Copernicus  or  of  Descartes,  we  might  have  taken  rcfujfc  in  ii 
})htlosophi(al  suspense,  white  the  evidence  fell  shcHt  of  demon- 
stration ;  and  even  after  the  proof  has  been  completed,  the  error 
of  wilhholding  assent  is  not  a  fatal  one;  but  the  belief  which 
Christianity  enforces,  it  enforces  ns  the  (on  ndaiion  uf  dady  conduct, 
as  the  fmmework  into  which  all  ucts,  all  Lhoucbis,  all  hopes,  allec- 
tions,  and  desires,  are  to  bu  cast,  and  by  which  they  must  be 
moulded.  VVbatwcr  it  teaches,  for  example,  conccming  the  work 
and  the  person  of  our  Lord,  it  teaches  not  in  tlie  abstract,  but  as 
boldmg  forth  Him  wlwac  steps  we  are  to  follow,  m  whom  our 
Avh(de  trust  is  to  be  reposed,  with  whom  we  are  to  be  viudly  incor- 
poraleil,  and  whom  actordinglv  "e  must  needs  know  even  though 
'  in  a  glass  darkly,*  for  how  can  wc  imitate,  or  how  love,  without 
some  kind  o£  vision,  and  how  can  definite  viuon  be  irHnsmilied 
from  man  to  man  without  language ;  and  what  are  the  Creeds  but 
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the  rislon  of  God  as  He  is,  IransrorreJ  into  langiiajtc?  So  a^ain, 
whntnrpr  ihfi  f!ailir)lic  fnitb  teaches  concerning  the  Church,  il 
loaches  as  concerning  the  organ  by  which  thcic  oprrnlions  are  to 
be  effected  in  us.  even  as  the  schnHjiboy  it>  taught  the  rules  of 
sch<Hil  in  which  he  is  to  learn,  and  the  workman  those  of  the  art 
which  he  it  to  practise.  Now,  singular  as  it  is,  considerinjc  thai 
wc  have  before  us  the  rase  of  a  person  nf  such  a  character  and 
such  a  posilion,  wc  find  in  Mr.  Bi»nco  White's  system  no  rceo!;- 
nition  of  the  fact,  we  do  not  say  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  actually 
connected  %viih  Christian  practice  (which  would  he  begging  the 
cjueslion  from  him),  but  thai  the  Cadit.lic  faith  is  taught  by  llie 
Cburcb  as  being  so  connected,  as  being  the  proper  and  exclusive 
foundation  of  Christian  practice :  so  that  her  demand  is  by  no 
mcnns  that  of  an  nsspnt  lo  a  scheme  of  abstract  dogmas  ;  it  is  the 
denuind  for  our  c*niforuiiiig  to  a  new  law  of  heart  and  life,  which 
new  law  (as  she  says)  can  nnlv  take  cfTcci  under  the  intluencc  of 
the  faith  and  by  the  agency  which  il  prwidcs;  it  is  the  old  charter 
of  the  Gospel  '  teslirvtngrp]»pntance  towards  God,  and'  therewilli, 
bm  only  in  indissoluble  conjunctinn  therewith,  also  '  faith  in  the 
Lord  JcsuB  Christ.'  In  discussing  therefore  the  reception  or 
rcjectinn  of  f'hrislianitv.  according  to  its  crcdibiUly  or  incredi- 
bihly.  viv.  must  rt-ineinber  that  it  purports  to  be  a  system  of 
belief  and  action  insepar.ibly  combined,  and  therefore  that  if  it  be 
credible  it  enlails  the  obligation  not  of  a  speculation  hutufa  prac- 
ticnl  question,  a  question  to  be  decided  here  and  now,  wbtcli 
cannut  be  relegated  to  ibe  region  of  indifFcrence,  but  which,  even 
if  our  understanding  refuse  to  act,  our  conduct  must  either  rew^- 
nise  as  true,  or  else  repudiate  as  false. 

Anainst  this  part,  then,  of  Mr.  While's  doctrine,  we  contend. 
that  Christianity  does  not  require  tlie  higliest  degree  of  intellectual 
certainty  in  <)rdcr  to  he  lionrstSy  and  obediently  received  ;  and  that 
the  very  same  principles  which  govern  our  action  in  common  life, 
cognisable  by  common  sense,  are  those  which,  forlifipil  through 
God's  mercy  with  n  singular  acrumulntion  ajid  iliveisity  of  evi- 
dence, demand  our  reception  of  the  word  and  our  implicit  obe- 
dience to  it ;  and  that  we  cannot  refuse  this  demand  u|K)a  the 
plea  that  the  evidence  is  only  probable  and  nut  dcniuu»irative, 
without  rebellion  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  earthly 
stale,  as  they  are  established  by  a  truly  Catholic  consent  in  the 
perpetual  and  nniversnl  practice  of  mankind. 

And  it  is  well  wurlhy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Blanco  White  did 
not  deny  tlial  probabdily  was  in  favour  of  ihe  Christian  Revela- 
ttun.  I'his  is  plain,  from  tlie  passages  on  which  wo  ha\'c  been 
arguing.  Hut  even  at  a  Inter  tiine  he  allowed  that  the  Cbri^linn 
revelation  was  proved  «p  to  *  a  certain — peilmps  a  slighl — degree 
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of  iiroljaTjiUlj'.*'  L' pon  his  own  statement,  therefore,  it  slnuds 
llmt  he  followed  the  improbable  ;  and  as  the  evidence  was  con- 
clusive neilhtr  w»^,  he  chose  ibut  t>ide  iipciii  ivhicb  the  lack  vios 
greatest;  and  his  doclrinc  \%  uvcnurncd  hy  ibc  very  argument 
which  tie  has  mkcn  for  its  foundAlIon. 

From  tliia  subject  we  |)iU8  on  to  observe,  ihnt  Mr.  Blanco 
While  entcrliiinwl  the  notion,  common  vviih  thoso  in  his  unlinppy 
condition,  that  the  moral  part  of  the  Gospel  could  be  separated 
from  ils  dupiuticul  [Kirl.  This  wr  shall  show  from  his  own  words, 
and  we  shall  also  endeavour  to  point  (Hit  the  steps  by  which  lie 
arrived  nt  (he  position,  and  lo  plance  at  its  consequences,  iie 
orijrinEilIy  rcjccled  Christianity  in  Sijtain,  because  lie  could  not 
find  ibc  proof  of  n.  living  infallible  ju<]^e  in  qneslions  of  reli/^ion, 
I  cause  he  found  that  the  iU>man  Church,  which  claimed 
that  character,  had  nat  sustaineil  it  in  practice. f  When  he  came 
to  England,  tlie  theory  of  religion  presented  to  biin,  on  which 
his  reviving  affections  fasleneil,  was  one  very  ditfercat  from  that 
of  the  fonniilaries  or  nl  the  llieolos^ians  of  the  English  Church, 
but  which  has  ncvtrrthflc8«.  fi'om  liiuu  lu  time  since  the  Kcfomia- 
lioo.  obtained  various  degrees  of  cuireney  in  tUc  popular  mind. 
We  cannot  describe  it  more  slmrllv,  than  by  sa>io£r,  it  is  a  theory 
which  atliirhe»  no  meaning  to  those  worils  of  the  Twcntielb 
Article  :  •  ihc  Church  haiL  authority  in  amtrovrrsiea  of  faith  ;' 
and  which  rightly  asserting  the  supremacy  of  Scripture,  wnmgly 
suhjoins  lo  it  the  supremacy  of  the  imlividual  next  to  Scripture. 
iiut  he  does  not  appear,  cither  at  that  or  at  any  suhse(|uent  time, 
to  have  exnmincd  that  view  of  religion,  according  to  which,  with- 
out the  prominent  assertion,  of  even  without  the  assertion  at  all, 
of  nn  nbstracC  infallibility,  the  Church,  distributed  in  lier  roguhir 
organization  through  the  earth,  is  divinely  charged  with  the  func- 
tions uf  a  moral  guide,  and  instructs  the  individual  believer  wiiii 
a  weight  of  authority  varying  according  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
subject  matter,  the  particular  organ  from  which  the  judgment 
jirocecds,  and  ils  title  to  represent  her  universal  and  continual 
sense.  He  went  therefore  lo  ibe  study  of  Molv  Scripture,  in  the 
year  1814,  widi  the  expectation  tbat  he  could  timl,  firstly,  a  nialhe- 
malicnl  demonstration  of  the  canon,  and,  secondly,  the  limits  and 
definiliuns  of  faith  so  laid  down  upon  itx  sacred  pages  os  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  almost  mcchanicidly  to  preclude  misluke  iu  every 
case  of  pious  and  upright  intention.  He  was  nalitrnllr  much  dis- 
ajipoinled  to  find  that  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  llie  Bible 
were  ilicuiselves  questions,  likii  that  of  tliL-  ehnraclcr  of  the 
Church,  and  as  we  have  said,  like   most  other  rjucstions,   to  be 
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pxnmined  by  the  light  ul'  probable  evidence.  As  in  the*  cafiii  of 
the  Church,  when  hn  failed  Lu  ^nd  that  sort  of  infuUible  teaching 
which  would  go  far  to  supersede  failh  aud  morj.i  discipline,  he 
lost,  and  nevtr  recovered!,  ibo  very  iJea  of  her  funcLitms  as  a 
Spiritual  ninthtfr ;  80  he  first  imagined,  apparcnllly,  that  Scripture 
would  be  to  bim  lUI  that  the  Church  had  prupused  to  be;  and 
when  this  cxj>cctatioti  wa*  falsifird,  he  Vfry  spordily  lost  bi»  hold 
U]}un  Scripture,  as  on  authuHlalive  document,  aUogetbcr.  Thcu 
doctrinal  doubts  at  once  began  lu  assault  biin  ;  bis  uudcrstanJittg 
wavered,  and  be  had  none  of  the  extrinsic  support  which  he 
would  have  dc-nved  I'rom  the  Diviucfi  and  the  lleturmcrs  ui  tbu 
Enjrlish  Church,  if  il  bad  been  bis  lot  to  recommence  bis  studies 
in  their  school,  and  if,  like  tbctti,  be  had  been  content  to  lecoiye, 
as  thti  legitimate  tvituess  to  llie  sense  of  Huly  Scripture,  the  voice 
of  the  universal  Church.  So  tbal  ho' very  soon  lost  any  portion 
of  dogmatic  failli  that  be  had  rccoi-ered.  But  having,  as  we  st-e 
from  bis  whole  works,  much  mure  of  afVcrtion  than  of  ctinvicuon, 
he  iiatur^illy  cluii(;  tii  the  moral  Icorbiiig  of  Scnpturo  as  long  as 
any  strength  reiiiaincd.  He  found  the  cvidenco  on  most  contro- 
verted doctrines  so  equal,  as  he  thought,  that  be  conceived  it 
best  to  have  no  oj>initm  upon  tbem  (I&IS);*  be  imagined  the 
pur[iosc  of  Scripture  was  lo  leach  the  spirit  of  Cbrisliaxi  mo- 
raiity.f  not  to  fix  a  code  of  opinions ;  he  placed  before  liimsclf 
God's  will  ax  a  rule  of  life  (1S"21 )  ;J  having  doubls  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  jiarticular  autl  general  providence,  he  put  that  quca;lton,  as 
an  abstract  one!  into  tbc  catalogue  of  nou-csseniials  (1t:l'2*2);^ 
and  in  one  year  more  (1323)  he  concluded  lliatjj  Chiistiaiiity  li^ 
no  letter,  and  that  the  Spirit  uf  which  il  tcsiirios  could  not  be  dis- 
linguisliiKl  from  cousrieiilious  reason.  But  he  dues  not  appear, 
during  thai  periinl  of  dcclciuioti,  to  bavo  b[!cn  sbakua  as  lo  the 
morality  of  the  New  Testament.  Most  true  indeed  it  is,  that  ns 
the  Church  is  the  bulwark  of  the  canon  of  the  Scripture  aud  the 
doctrine  il  contains,  so  that  doctrine  is  the  bulwark  of  the  whole  of 
its  moral  law  ;  and  there  is  usually  silenct^  for  a  little  spare  betncen 
the  enemy's  surmounting  one  of  these  iuclosures  ujid  the  allempt 
(o  Bcnlc  the  next,  liut  in  thn  period  uf  his  second  and  final  lapse 
from  the  Christian  faiib,  wlilrh  followed  the  year  ]f-30,  and  bc- 
csuic  rapid  from  1833,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  followiug  the 
natural  order  of  things,  be  became  less  and  less  firm  by  degrees 
as  to  tlio  morality  of  the  Bible.  He  began  by  holding  thnt  our 
duty  was  to  receive  Christ  as  our  moral  xiiig.^j  and  to  believe  in 
Gud,  and  exercise  the  religious  affections  towards  Jliiu  apart 
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from  all  dogmas  as  to  HUobjcciivc  nature*  But  in  1836  be 
said— 

'  Dr.  Wbatdy  bai  eiide&TOured  to  glou  over  (he  filsepoUtical  econuinv 
of  ihe  Gut])elf,  and  indeed  oflhc  New  Teslaiiienc  Altogether,  in  regard 
to  aluiKgiving :  but  the  tiling  cannot  be  fairly  done.  Christ  and  hia 
Auofit1e«  thought  that  to  give  nwtiy  cveryibing  u  man  poB6e«ecd  was  one 
of  the  higlicst  set*  of  virtuc.'t 

Next  he  defined  prayer  to  be,  properly  speaking,  '  a  loDging 
or  dpsirr,"  an  '  act  of  the  lieart ;'  ami  be  adds 
'  To  make  it  an  act  also  of  tiic  lips,  in  regard  to  God,  may  be  excusable^ 
under  certain  circumstance!.'  I 

'J'Uen  bu  esUiblusbcd,  incredible  as  it  may  appear  tliat  sucli 
should  be  the  result  of  almost  a  wbole  life  oi*  critii-ism  in  oac 
form  or  i*tbcr,  n»  n  rule  for  judging  of  the  tfeiiniiimess  of  pas- 
sages ill  the  NcMV  Tcstouieiit,  tbe  uiorul  cunsei[ucni.'cii  wbicli  tiit*y 
bad  produced,^  and  ihcir  conformity  to  that  reason  which,  he 
defined  to  be  the  voice  of  Gud  within  us.  [| 

*  I  approve  in  them  what  I  find  worthy  of  approval,  and  reject  nhut  I 
aec  no  reason  to  believe  or  follow.'^ 

On  this  ground  we  presume,  as  be  does  not  name  any  olbcr,  he 
repudiates  (in  1834)  tlio  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in 
nduilery.**  Wlh  the  lapse  of  lime  the  evil  pmcccds.  In  1838 
he  says  Socralfs  would  have  been  a  I'cry  ddfercul,  evideully 
meaning  an  inferior,  person  if  he  had  lia>il  bodily  ill-hraltli  in 
bear  ;  niid  he  procce<]s,||  in  words  which  wc  will  imL  (juiilf  (they 
simply  express  the  thought),  to  the  blasphemous  remark  that  the 
sauu:  would  probably  have  been  ihe  case  with  our  Lord.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  seuiimeut  quite  within  tbe  creed  of  regular  Uni- 
tarionism :  but  it  is  Unitarianiein  practically  applied,  L'nitnrianism 
(so  to  speak)  in  nu^ioii,  and  thus  it  strikes  more  forcibly  upon  the 
eye.  bouie  time  lutcr,  however,  he  stiucli  at  the  very  foundation 
ot  the  moral  code  uf  Him  who  inaugurated  llis  great  discourse 
with  the  text  thai  '  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spJrit.'J;J  For  Mr. 
Blanco  White  writes  thus  concerning  humility  iu  IMO  : — 

'  Humility  could  not  be  ruistd  to  the  cutulu|jue  of  virtues^  except  in  n 
•ociety  chiefly  comj)y*ed  of  m«n  deaiuUcd  by  personal  slavery,  such  as 
hislory  e.\hihits  tlie  early  Church.  Slaves  ak^ne  could  find  inch  a  suucti- 
licd  cloak  for  cowardice  as  hutiiility  ;  fur  it  is  not  a  dignified  enduraticv 
of  unavoidiiblc  e»il,  but  such  a  crinuiiig  as  may  alhiy  the  auger  of  on 
iuiolfnt  oppressor.  Sucii  suhmi^siou  cannot  hnd  acc(;ptance  in  tliine 
eyes,  OGoU!  fur  it  classes  Thee  witii  the  despolB  of  this  earth 

'  If  he  (our  Saviour)  ever  uuered  the  rule  of  offering  the  cheek  for  a 

*  I-ifc,  r.STfl.  t  III-  p.  -•'». 
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second  insalt,  he  must  have  dooe  it  under  the  conviction  that  tlie 
Oriental  8lyle  he  was  iiBinig  could  not  be  migutiderstuod  but  by  idiola. 

Ill  the  multitude  of  slaves  who  fiuckcd  to  the  Church  is  tu  be 

found  ttie  source  of  thai  hunidit;  wbich  has  k-wercd  the  standatd  of 
modern  virtue'* 

Then,  becoming  lalfiJ  in  his  infatuation,  he  proceeds  to 
sligniatize  I  '  the  mean  nmbition,  the  low  and  tlegratieJ  character, 
and  the  worldly  views '  of  the  Martyrs  of  ibat  Lord  who  is  '  lo  be 
gtorilied  io  His  Siiiiils  and  admired  in  them  tlint  believe  :'^  and  as 
if  it  hnd  been  wrilteti  in  Leaven  thai  ihe  mnn  who  uttered  this  im- 
piety shouhl  not  be  suffered  to  do  it  without  at  the  snine  lime 
exposing  himself  to  ridicule,  while  he  has  thus  the  Cluistian 
Church  and  liei'  achieve nicnts  in  his  eye^  he  proceeds  to  cuinplaiii 
that  thus 

'  To  create  in  us  a  hahit  of  distrust  and  timidity,  is  to  deprive  ns  tif 
that  confidence  which  is  ihc  fcjundatlDn  of  all  high  eiitcrpriae.*§ 

Yet  he  knew  something  of  the  power  of  ihiit  system  which  is 
thus  enfeebled  untl  degraded  by  the  doctrine  of  humility :  for 
among  the  many  causes  that  embittered  his  last  davs  and  made 
his  lite  a  torment,  wiis  the  belief  which  he  has  recorded  that, 
during  his  latter  days,  contrnvy  to  llie  hopes  he  had  once  enter- 
tained, orthodoxy  waa  on  the  advance  in  the  laud  which  he  had 
hoped  wonld  be  its  (jravc. 

tjisLly,  we  are  obliged  lo  observe,  before  quitting-  this  part  of 
tile  subject,  Mr.  Blanco  White  appears  to  have  had  mcist  feeble 
ideas  of  the  nature  and  heiiiousoess  of  sin  as  a  contravention  of 
the  Divine  will.  Of  the  sins  of  his  own  early  Ufe  he  sometimes 
speaks  in  the  tetins  of  penitence,  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  the 
idea  of  sin  as  such  ever  raised  iu  him  the  horror  which  belongs  to 
it.  In  his  later  hfe,  we  must  say  that  his  vehemence  against  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  original  sin  consorts  but  too  well  with  his 
faint  impressions  upon  actual  sin.  Of  the  former  he  does  not 
scruple  to  say  that  those  who  can  believe  itiit  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  reasoning.|[  Upon  the  latter,  besides  a  scofl"  in  ;in  earlier 
passage,^  he  says — •  ^d 

I  '  Tlierc   is    nothing   Hkc  pure  jay   flmoTig   us.     Pleasure    conetantly  H 

^B  assumes   the  appefirancc  of  siii — a   ward   which  prrrrrtx  even/  7/iincl  H 

^M  anionff  us.     The   Hebrew   had   a  sounder  notion   uf  the  stiite  of  man  H 

^M  upon  enrth.     See  the  opinions  and  Gentimenla  expressed  iu  the  bouk  of  H 

^  Solomon,'"*  ■ 

We  esteem  these  parts  of  his  history  as  of  the  highest  importance ; 
because  they  powerfully  illustrate  the  inseparable  cuuucxioa  be- 

•  Liff.lll,  y.  273-4.  t  273,  ooie.  J  2  Tbew.  i.  !«.  §  p.  275, 
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tween  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  and  the  rest  of  its  doctrine,  and 
support  the  belief  that  the  man  who  abandons  the  latter  puts  a 
period,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  his  possession  of 
the  former,  even  although  it  may  often  happen  that  life  is  too 
short  and  impediments  too  many  to  permit  him  to  pursue  the 
dreary  process  to  its  close.  Faith,  then,  with  him  was  already  ship- 
wrecked ;  and  the  theory  of  morals  must  soon  hare  foundered : 
but  what  are  we  to  say  to  his  practical  virtues  ? 

There  are  several  dangers  of  a  most  serious  kind  with  which 
the  contemplation  of  a  mind  and  a  history  like  those  of  Mr. 
Blanco  White  is  attended.  It  may  tempt  us  to  deny  the  reality 
of  those  virtues  which  are  presented  to  us  apart  from  their  natu- 
ral and  proper  accompaniment  of  Christian  belief,  and  in  this 
way  many,  as  we  think,  find  an  unworthy  defence  for  their  ortho- 
doxy  at  the  cost  of  their  justice  and  brotherly  kindness  ;  for  there 
are  those  among  us  who,  if  any  evidences  were  laid  before  them 
of  pie^  on  the  part  of  a  misbeliever,  would  think  themselves 
obliged  beforehand  to  reject  them  on  account  of  his  heresy.  Or 
again,  admitting  the  reality  of  the  virtues,  and  unable  to  deny  the 
absence  of  all  true  perception  of  the  Catholic  faith,  we  may  fall 
into  that  most  fatal  error  of  regarding  Christian  dogma  as  a  thing 
separable  from  the  moral  operation  which  generates  the  Christian 
character,  and  of  holding  that  a  man  *  '  may  be  saved  by  the  law  or 
sect  which  he  professeth ;'  that  there  is  a  basis  of  human  conduct, 
adequate  to  the  ends  of  virtue,  and  yet  other  than  that  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Church.  Such  a  view  as  this  we  take  to  be,  not 
indeed  in  every  individual,  but  in  every  school  professing  it,  the 
sure  precursor  of  infidelity.  Or  again,  if  we  escape  this  pitfall, 
and  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  powers  necessary  for  our  moral 
renovation  are  linked  by  Divine  order  to  Christian  doctrines,  still 
when  we  are  pressed  with  cases  in  which  heretical  opinion 
appears  to  have  co-existed  with  personal  piety — ^such  as  those 
of  Firmin,  of  Courayer  (in  his  last  years),  and  of  others 
whose  denials,  though  heretical,  have  not  so  obviously  touched 
the  foundation — we  may  be  tempted  into  some  classification  of  the 
several  truths  which  make  up  the  deposit  of  faith ;  and,  setting 
down  as  unessential  whatever  we  find  to  have  been  rejected  by 
persons  apparently  living  under  the  influences  of  religion,  we 
may  draw  a  new  catalogue  of  fundamentals  which  we  shall  too 
surely  find  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  subject  to  unlimited 
reduction.  It  is  surprising  how  many  grave  and  pious  men  have 
been  induced  to  commit  themselves,  in  one  degree  or  another, 
to  this  most  shallow  and  slippery  theory.     The  process,  indeed, 

_  •  Art.  XVIII. 
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wliich  it  rcqiiirw,  n«  il  begins  in  an  act  of  «liccr  presumption — 
for  wlial  arp  we  that  we  shall  annlvjte  tlit*  faith  of  the  per- 
pptiial  niuJ  universal  Cliiirrh,  ami  sr-pnratc  its  orpinic  parish — ■ 
no  it  naturally  terminates  in  rxhauation  an<l  inanition.  Bui, 
fourthly  and  lastly,  supposing  we  grant  that  Mr.  Illniico  White 
exhtbit<  to  nm  human  view  the  marks  of  a  true  lurrentlrr  of  the 
will,  and  of  its  surrender  to  a  loved  and  loving  Gt>d;  am)  that 
we  likewise  steadily  maintain  the  URtlioIic  faith  to  he  the  only 
covenanted  source  of  spiritual  blessing;  and  that  we  also  under- 
stand that  faith  as  it  was  understood  at  Nice  and  at  Constantinople, 
and  when  the  note  of  unity  was  upon  the  Church,  and  she  bare  a 
universal  and  consistent  witness  to  herself  in  her  whok-  office: 
fiull  wp  have  before  us  the  juxlapofiilion  of  what  wc  cannot  deny 
to  he  true  though  morbid  and  mutilated  piety,  with  what  we 
must  assert  to  be  in  itself  rank  unbelief,  not  many  degrees  re- 
inored  from  speculalive  jmntheisiu  :  and  linw  then  nre  we  to  deal 
with  the  distinrt  promise  of  our  Lord — *  !f  a  man  wishes  to  do 
His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God?* 
In  the  endeavour — thus  we  may  be  challenged — in  frame  such  an 
explanation  of  a  particular  case  as  will  pass  current  among  men,  are 
we  not  stumbling  against  the  adamantine  rock  of  Holy  Scripture  ? 
We  cannot  pretend  lo  give  a  complete  answer  to  the  objection ; 
Iwcause  it  ts  not  to  be  done  without  thai  knowlwlge  of  the  secrets 
of  the  heart  which  wc  cannot  possess  and  will  not  pretend.  Rut 
the  aspect  in  which  Mr.  Blanco  White's  case  presents  itself  to  u» 
is  not  so  perplexing  as  at  first  sight  it  appears.  He  supplies  us 
in  part  at  least  with  tlic  keys  to  the  comprehensiun  of  it  when  he 
says  that*  '  an  indiscriminate  warmth  of  the  social  afTcclions  often 
took  the  lead  of  his  judgment ;'  that  he  had  always  liadi*  much 
more  practical  belief  than  logical  conviction  :  that  he  bad  long 
struggled  ngainst  the  intellectual  notions  which  at  last  led  him 
captive;  and  especially  that,  after  his  understanding  was  utterly 
disturbed  with  regard  to  fundamental  articles  of  belief,  he  read 
the  New  Testament  daily  to  foster  his  religious  feelings  and 
habits. J  cherished  the  constant  desire  to  follow  God's  will,  and 
even  Atlende<l  the  IToly  Eucharist, §  In  fact,  the  religious  tem- 
pers and  sympathies  which  had  taken  root  in  bis  mind  survived, 
at  least  in  part,  the  dogmatic  faith  of  which  they  were  the 
proper  fruits  and  accompHni merits.  How  long  they  would  have 
so  continued  to  subsist  in  isolation  from  their  trunk  wc  do  not 
presume  lo  judge ;  but  from  some  of  the  indications  of  hia  later 
life,  it  would  appear  that  they  did  derive,  indeeil  ibey  cnuld  de- 
rive, but  Tpry  little  positive  sustenance  from  his  later  cree<l. 

•  Lift.  I.  p.  503.        t  Jb.,  U.  p.  S2.        J  IK  I.  ^  M7.        «  lb,  I.  p.  37S. 
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But  allliougl)  lliis  cxnlfinalion  mnv  scrvn  to  %o\f»,  or  at  IrrsI 
to  relieve  from  some  of  Jts  complinilionf,  one  porlion  nf  the  pro- 
blem, namoly  the  co-tntislence  of  religious  aflectlons  with  dopar- 
tUTB  from  llip  failli,  nn«l  willi  senlimeTHii of  nn  BlTTiostblasphemniie 
chnractcr.  still  it  rathor  agfcravatesllje  otlter  side  of  llie  difBcuUy, 
ttbirli  stnncU  tlius  :  if  liis  will  nas  so  truly  set  upon  doin^  tbc 
will  of  Gmi,  how  cnmp  h^  to  lose  the  fnilt  of  the  promise  lliat 
Uic  willing  sbnil  be  Inuglit  aright,  \ha.K  truth  in  iiUcntum  sliull  be 
ft  guide  to  truth  in  knowle*lge? 

Now  Mr.  lilanro  White  himself  tells  us  of  his  own  '  restless- 
ness of  character.'  *  Ag^ain,  it  is  natural  to  su]ijiose  that  ho  hud 
nil  along  a  resentment  towards  the  Roman  ('hnrch,  as  the 
original  cause  of  his  calamities,  which  rould  not  !m?  favourable  to 
the  muintcnnncc  of  a  really  dispassionate  tone  nf  mind  with  regard 
to  any  matter  of  doctrine  held  by  her  :  nnd  snrh  an  antipathy,  wc 
have  Irarne<i.  he  actually  did  entertain.  This  work  also  bears 
evidence  of  a  peculiar  and  morbid  sensitiveness ;  t  "in'^  ""  it*" 
other  hnnd,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  charaeter  had 
at  any  time  arrived  at  that  high  elevation  and  thorough  discipline 
tvhich  wouhi  warrant  the  immediate  and  pevfmptorv  nppltration 
of  the  promise  to  his  peculiar  case.  Still  the  case  stands  thus  : 
here  Mas  a  man  who  sought,  and  sought,  humanly  speaking, 
with  integrity,  for  truth,  and  yet  almost  wholly  missed  it.  We 
are  disponed  to  look  for  the  solution  of  ibis  dilemma  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  the  mind  of  Mr.  Itlanco  White  had  in  his  early 
years  sufTored  a  wrcneh  from  which  it  ne»-er  recovered ;  that 
the  natural  rehilion  between  his  speculative  and  bis  jtraclical  life 
was  then  violeiiity  and  fundariient;il!y  disitu-Iicd  :  and  tlial  finy 
promise  of  Scripture  which  describes  the  influence  to  be  pro- 
diicefl  by  one  part  of  our  human  ccmstitulion  upon  the  other, 
by  the  will  npon  the  intellert,  must  be  understood  with  regnni 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  left  fundamentally 
undisturbed.  Jiut,  as  the  arrow  truly  shot  misses  the  targi>t  if 
this  be  moveil  during  its  flight,  such  a  promise  must  necessarily 
fail  to  operate  in  cases  where,  both  before  the  period  of  anything 
like  full  free  agency  is  allaiiicd  and  afler  it,  the  orderly  connexion 
ordained  to  subsist  between  conviction  and  conduct  has  been 
iKit  only  impaired,  but  deliberately  and  Bystematically  severed. 
Now  so  it  was  in  Mr.  Rlanco  White's  de^•olion  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical career,  nnd  in  tlie  fatul  necessities  subsec|ucndr  entailed 
npon  him  by  that  false  position.  He  accepted  tiiat  calling,  as  we 
have  seen,  because  it  wa«  the  key  which  alone  could  unlock  to 
him  the  golden  stores  of  literature  that  be  panted  to  enjoy.     Tba 

•  Ufr,Ili.p.*((i.  t  IK,II.I07.]23,I8»J  in.a47, 
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artfu!  pJcly  of  his  motbcr,  or  her  advisers,  itistcflil  of  proceeding 
by  ihe  Tuile  nielLod  of  sheer  force,  applied  to  him  llie  principlo 
of  the  common  curb  flhicU  becomes  lighttT  as  the  horse  pulls 
harder.  It  was  determined  to  rimqm^r  him  lUrougU  hims(--lf. 
He  was  not  obliged  t"  bc'ToniD  a  priest;  oh,  no:  there  was  the 
cuantiDg-housc  open  to  him;  nnd  U  was  well  known  that  his 
abhorrence  of  this  Intter  Calling-  wiiuhl  stand  inslea<l  of  an  altach- 
jiicnl  to  the  former,  espcciall;'  when  it  was  backed  by  an  entbu- 
siosiicloveof  his  mother, and  adisposiliun  slronofly  sympatbeUr.  It 
is  nal  for  us  to  condemn  those  who  thus  drove  hiin  into  holy  orders. 
There  is  every  priH)f  that  his  mother's  luulives  were  pure  and 
hiffb.  The  error  of  a  want  of  due  respect  to  natural  bent  is  loo 
common  to  excite  inrprise;  but  the  case  before  us  is  one  that 
loudly  calls  upon  us  to  mark  its  fttlal  operation. 

It  was  not  merely  that  his  judj^ment  was  thus  taken  by  storm, 
but  it  was  iu  a  matter  where  the  decision  was  irre^-ocable  :  for  the 
day  that  made  bini  asub-dearon  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  domestic 
life,  which  appears,  we  shouUI  say,  to  have  been  an  essential  part 
of  his  natural  vocnlion;  and  so  he  was  placed  in  a  course  of  daily 
and  continual  action,  which  had  no  support  in  the  convictions  nf 
his  interior  mind:  he  had  indeed  culled  in  the  aid  of  jwwerful 
rehgiuus  excitement — yet,  as  wc  have  seen  above,  he  records  that 
even  at  the  time  he  never  overcame  an  inward  sentiment  of  loalh- 
ing  fur  the  peculiar  exercises  of  dei^ution  ivhich  pnnluced  it. 
Nature  had  been  espelled  »ith  a  pitchfork,  and  she  umk  her  re- 
venge on  her  return.  The  knowledge  of  physical  truth  had  platwd 
the  youth  in  collisiun  ivitli  his  ecclesiastical  preceptors  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  and  as  all  iristruciion  was  dcliverecl  to  him 
in  the  same  tone  and  under  the  same  seal  of  aiiihority.  it  was 
natural  and  t^msequeiit  that  when  n  part  had  exploded  he  should 
vehemently  question  the  rest.  Upon  the  single  issue  nhelherlhe 
Church — that  is  to  say,  the  Church  of  Uome— bad  ever  been  mis* 
taken,  there  was  ventured  the  whole  fabric  of  liis  belief.  No 
assimilating  process  bad  niived  it  with  the  cour&ei  of  his  nature: 
the  internal  and  experimental  evidences  which  familiaiity  supplies, 
and  the  runted  persuasion  which  it  thus  engenders,  had  no  exist- 
ence for  him  ;  and  when  we  recollect  thai  hcapjieais  to  have  sIixmI 
well,  whde  he  was  an  unbeliever,  as  a  theologian,  confessor,  and 
preacher — and  that  he  maintained,  for  some  period  after  his  re- 
ceiviiig  ludy  orders,  purity  of  conduct — all  this  ojieiis  U>  us  clearly 
the  yawning  chasm  within  him,  the  total  ;iaiilof  moral  choice  in 
the  determining  action  of  his  life,  and  the  fundamentol  discord 
between  htmseLf  and  his  position  that  ensued. 

Yet  that  which  was  fundamental  fur  the  time,  needed  not  there- 
fore have  been  jicrpctual  and  incurable.      Dul,  as  is  usual,  error 

bred 
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bred  error.  He  foniuL  bimsclf  mt  once  n  priest  and  an  atheist. 
When,  in  ihis  awfu!  state,  he  bewan  t»>  icck  guidance  ntiil  rpliof  by 
touching  timidly  the  iiitm]x  of  ulher  priests,  liia  fricuds,  Lc  fuuntl 
that 

*  With  hira  in  dreadful  harmony  they  joined ;' 
iliey  rc-ccboed  the  note  of  tulal  unbelief.  We  a&sent,  of  dtursp, 
to  ihe  proposition  thut  he  oiiorht  U>  have  ^nilted  bis  position  in 
the  Church  at  all  hazards:  but  wo  shall  plead  in  initigallim  of 
judgment  ihnt  n-c  believe  few,  perhaps  even  of  those  who  may 
s.iy  so,  would,  under  nil  iLie  cit-cuinstsnces  of  his  time  and  place, 
have  done  it.  In  the  fii-sl  place,  n  man  auiuot  JuiUfiubly  over- 
turn the  whole  structure  of  his  life,  and  riolently  disturb  the 
society  id  which  he  lives,  except  upon  a  lull  and  mature  Coitvic- 
tion — and  this  can  only  he  tested  by  lime :  nnd  it  is  not  easy  to 
mark  ibe  moment,  so  bewiUlerina;  becomes  the  work  of  inlrosjiec- 
tion,  when  a  conviction  enlailin;;  such  terrible  results  ti-ts  licen 
sufficiently  ascertninei:!.  Uut  let  it  have  nrnved :  lo  testify  to  a 
posiiire  truth,  to  a  living  principle,  is  not  only  a  duly,  hut  an  ani' 
mating  and  ennobling  idea  :  it  is  not  the  same  thing  when  a  man 
has  to  bear  witness  to  a  Ijlank,  a  vuid,  an  universal  ne^tivc— 
when  he  is  to  deprive  all  liis  fellow -creatures,  as  to  their  moral 
being-,  uf  the  cIothiD^  thai  covers  them,  the  house  thul  shelters 
them,  the  ftiud  that  sustains  them,  and  to  present  to  llicin  the  great 
AV/ in  exchange.  Such  was  the  cue  of  Mr.  Blanco  While:  and 
okhouijti  others  may  not  have  reached  the  very  same  cxlreines. 
jet  upon  the  whole  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  hul  loo  ample 
countenance  from  example.  Nor  was  his  case  simply  that  of 
fuliowini;  a  multitude  lo  do  evil,  lie  saw,  as  he  cuuceiveil, 
two  clashes  in  tlie  priesthood  :  of  these,  one  (uiight  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  false;  but  the  others  held  and  taught  the  same  tbiogs 
upon  an  authority  which  lie  had  satisfied  himself  was  wuilhless^ 
nnd  would  not  sufTer  any  to  teach  other^vise  :  besides  the  preachers 
of  what  they  did  not  ht'lievc.  and  those  who  believed  only  in 
deference  to  the  Church  of  R<»me,  there  was  no  third  class: — 
there  were  none  with  whom  lie  could  lake  reluge.  The  great 
men  of  hcaihcn  auliijuity,  loo.  who  might  present  themselves  .is 
models  to  one  in  his  circumslanres,  had,  as  he  knew,  dissembled 
more  or  less  with  rcgarJ  to  religion-  And  wi;  must  recollect  ttiat 
tluit  duly  of  tesLifyiog  Ut  our  own  persijnul  convictions,  which  is 
taught  among  us  sometimes  even  to  the  disparagement  of  other 
duties,  occupied  no  such  place  in  the  system  under  which  he. 
lived.  It  may  nevertheless  remain  iriitf  that  he  ought  to  have 
braved  the  Inquisition — and,  wiiiit  was  still  more,  that  he  ought 
to  Lave  placed  his  parents  on  the  rack  of  mental  agony  by  the 
disclosure  of  his  unbelief:  but  we  must  think  that  his  breach  of 
VOL.  Lxxvi.  no.  cLi.  o  iluiy 
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duty  ill  tlifiscinbliii^  was  nncr  whirli  comparatively  few  amon^ 
those,  whfjse  mimls  might  be  crude  cnoujib  to  bave  fallen  into 
his  error,  could  bavc  avoided.  Mnking  all  Iht^se  admiuioof, 
however,  the  pravc,  the  vast  e^il  of  thf*  r.ise  rcinaina  clear.  Tlio 
mural  ci>nsequence»  of  uiaiiilnining-  a  Christian  profession  for  ten 
years  ajioii  a  hivsJts  of  Atheism — the  Breviary  *  od  the  table,  and 
ihe  Anti'Clirislinn  writers  uf  France  in  the  closet — must  have 
been  fatal  to  Ihesolidity  and  consi&tency  of  his  inward  life  there- 
after. At  the  very  time  *hcn  the  mind  may  he  said  to  have 
the  last  hand  put  to  the  formation  of  its  determinale  character 
— iiaiimly.  from  about  iwenty-fiVR  to  thirty-five — it  was  bin  un- 
happy rondilion  to  he  at  first  exercisirtpf  all  the  oflices,  and  to 
the  last  maintaining  the  profession,  of  a  Priest,  while  he  knew 
that  he  had  inwardly  ceased  to  be  a  Christian.  And  surely  it  ia 
not  too  much  to  say,  while  wc  scdulouslv  disclaim  tbe  office  of 
the  judge,  that  after  so  lon^  a  period  of  iHiutrast  the  most  violent 
and  unnatural — after  the  habiu  nf  iniiul  belonging  to  such  a 
piviliun  have  been  contracted,  and  hardened,  as  in  so  consider- 
able a  tract  of  time  they  must  needs  have  been  hardened — after 
the  purjioses and  the  e;eneral  conduct  of  life  have  been  so  long;  and 
so  entirely  dissociated  from  inward  oonvictions — it  is  too  late  to 
re-ratablish  their  natural  relations  lo  one  other.  We  ainn4it  with 
impunity  thus  tauipci'  with  ihu  fearful  an<l  wonderful  composition 
of  our  spiritual  lieing — sincchtv  of  iniention  after  this  can  only 
sul)3i3t  in  a  qualified  and  imperfect  tense:  it  may  be  sincere  so 
far  as  dejienUs  upon  the  ctmlempor.ineous  action  ol  tbe  will,  but  it 
is  el<jfr)*(H]  and  hampered  by  the  enrumberin^  rcmBtiis  of  former 
insincerity,  and  it  can  «iiily  reap  a  scanty  share  of  ibc  blessings 
that  attend  upon  a  virgfin  rectitude  :  and  thus,  as  this  promises  to 
the  penitent  become  ambiguous,  and  at  length  barren,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  tbe  hardening  of  tbe  heart,  so  ibe  promises  of  guidance  to 
Iho  willing  must  be  undersiomi  with  reference  not  to  the  mere 
inclination  of  the  moment,  but  to  the  bent  of  thr  character  modi- 
fied as  it  ia  by  former  conduct,  and  lo  llinse  i^tna^n  vo/mi.  those 
laws  of  moral  retribution,  which  by  the  structure  of  our  minds  we 
are  made,  every  one  of  us,  to  administer  against  ourselves. 

Sometimes  in  reading  this  work  we  have  been  reminded,  by 
the  intensity  of  tbe  sufferings  which  the  writer  describes,  and  of 
tbe  prostration  they  produced,  of  tbe  religious  melancholy  or  mad- 
ness of  Cowpcr,  who  was  '  bfirne  away  by  a  rapid  torrent  into  a 
strong  sea."t  We  kuow  not  whether  it  be  irratioEKd  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  bodily  disensn  ninv  have  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  source  of   %Ir.  Blanco  White's  morbid   speculations,   and  llial 
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the  set-erity  of  its  pressure  maj  at  least  at  times  liave  placed  his 
free  ajrency  in  nbejonce.  With  regnrd  to  nil  such  possibilities, 
lot  us  leave  them  lu  Hiui  who  knows  and  juOgps :  only  they  may 
be  useful  id  aiding  u:^  to  cli(-c](  ibut  impatience  of  the  understand- 
ing, which  so  often  leads  us  into  prematura  and  incompetent  eon- 
elusions  upon  tlic  [wrsonal  merits  of  our  fellow- creatures. 

But  however  much  or  howwer  little  fuundalion  there  may  be 
for  K  supposition  of  this  kind,  we  confees  we  find  in  the  lon^  pro- 
tiactcti  amtmdietions  helween  cnnscieiiro  »ml  eoniluct  of  his  eirly 
career,  quite  enough  to  .icronnt  U\r  the  fncl  thiit.  nolwithslnnding 
bis  subsequent  anxiety  to  attain  the  Irulli,  bis  font  slioutd  have 
missed  the  narrow  path  which  leads  to  her  lofiy  painces. 

There  may,  however,  perhaps  be  persons  inclined  lo  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Dlarrco  White,  irho  may  contend  that  we  do  to  him, 
nnd  still  more  to  thoge  opinions,  an  injustice,  when  wc  represent 
the  latter  periods  of  his  life  as  essenlially  and  deeply  unhappy: 
and  it  uiay  be  argued,  that  nil  syn)|>tom8  iif  that  churacler  are  tniriy 
ascribable  to  the  protTacti^d  and  wearing*,  and  sometimes  acute 
maladies,  under  which  he  suilured,  and  to  his  frequent  loneliness. 
Hut  those  of  ua  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  faith 
upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  nnd  indeed  prohtibly  every  candid 
observer,  will  not,  we  think,  find  in  his  circumstances  any  su6ictent 
ground  for  tliat  remarkable  prevalence  of  phiomy  recollections 
which  marks  hia  jnurn.tl.  There  are,  indeert,  occasionally  pas- 
SBites  indicalinjf  comfort,  and  sometimes  more  than  comfort,  when 
the  momentary  transports  of  intcllectnal  activity  were  upon  him. 
But  his  record  is  like  that   '  harp  of  Innisfail,'  which  ever  and 

BDOQ 

'  Was  tuned  to  note*  erf  glHdness ; 
But  yet  it  oftciicr  told  a  talo 
Of  more  itrevailiitg  MducM.' 
Whenerer  he  describee  the  general  colour  of  his  life,  he  deicribrt 
it  as  miserable.     So  early  as  in  the  end  of  1H3I,  he  says* — '  For 
the  Ia.1t  eighteen  years  lie  lins   not  enjoyed   one  day   of  tolerable 
existence.*     In  1H;)5  he  had,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  hone_\-ninon 
of  his  L'nitarianism.      Hut,  in  ISIlfi.  he  begon  f  to  wish  liabiiunily 
for  death — and  de»lh  with  him  had  a  terrible  meaning.     Latterly 
his  greatest  comfort  appears  to  have  been  found  in  lileratore  J — 
'  My  only  enjotmeni  of  life  arises  from  my  hooks.*     In  the  year 
1838  his  complainings  become  almost  incessam — and  sometimes 
ftnm  being  piteous  they  grow  frightful.     In  the  mean  time,  he  says, 
his  religious  convictions,  as  tbey  were  fewer,  were  firmer  than 
ever.     This  is  generally  the  feeling  of  those  who  have  just  dis- 
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cartletl  wlial  l}iey  tliitik  a  falseiiood,  nilh  regard  to  all  iTiev  con- 
tinue to  IioUl;  and  he  was  always  in  Ui is  very  preclic amnil :  but 
VIC  could  easily  prove  from  his  pns^cs,  willi  a  rEtlundjiiicy  of  dark 
deUiil.  that  tlicse  convictic»iis  were  totally  incnpable  of  pving 
cliecrfu]iie»s  or  even  iranquillity  to  bis  life,  and  liuit  lii*  closing 
years  %vcrc  years  of  Imbilual  miscrv,  mitigalcd  oii3y  by  tnterii'als 
of  partial  ri-lief.' 

We  Uavu  seen,  ibcn,  bow  slender,  in  the  later  life  of  tbis  un- 
bappv  man,  were  the  relics  of  what  once  nt  least  hail  been,  in  sonic 
sense.  lbeni;ijcslii-  lormof  iLe  CUrislian  F:iilli.  As  when  asing;!? 
KtoiK!  rcinuiiis  upon  ibe  c^rounjl,  the  solitiiry  memorial  of  sinno 
nilg;bty  temple,  io  wbicli  it  once  bad  its  appninlpd  place,  but  it  is 
new  shifted  from  its  base, — sustaining  nytbin*,  and  itself  unsus- 
laiocH), — wasting;  away  beneath  the  cletnciils.  Wasting,  wo  feiu-,  but 
loo  ra])![lly,  unless  tlie  process  should  have  been  arrested  by  some 
dispensation  from  above.  lie  seems,  indeed,  lo  have  been  nearly 
tilHtionnrv  during  the  la-il  three  or  fnur  years  of  hia  life  :  to  have  been 
withheld,  when  be  had  arrived  ivilhin  a  single  stage  of  utter  rnruity 
and  desolation,  i'nim  maUing  that  last  advance.  So  large  a  share 
of  this  last  portion  of  his  life  wns  ocenpiwl  by  weariness  and 
torpor^  or  by  acute  and  agonising  pains,  that  tlie  continuity  of  the 
acii<m  of  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  broken,  and  his  cffmU  at 
speculation  to  have  been  like  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  a  man 
who  bns  lost  his  limbs  to  rise,  and  what  he  would  have  chilled 
pnig^ress  thereby  rendered  impossible.  Hence  perhaps  it  was, 
that  the  rapid  and  preclpitoxis  descent  of  many  years  became  a 
sort  of  plain  at  tbe  last.  Fur  let  no  man  say  that  the  reason  of 
his  remaining  slalioiiary  was  that  he  bad  attained  the  bavpn  of  his 
specidative  rest — a  i>imple,  consistent,  snbil,  indestmclible  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  The  disjointed  fragments  of  belief  that  re- 
mained were  of  necessity  much  more  liable  to  further  disnijuion, 
in  proportiioa  as  their  principle  of  oihesion  bad  been  progressively 
relajted.  This  ffl>unds,  however,  it  will  he  said,  tou  much  like  the 
nssumpiiiins  that  the  stares  of  creeds  arc  apt  lo  make.  We  will 
therefiirc  sny,  and  eiidefivmir  to  prove,  that  bis  scheme,  or  view, 
or  notion,  or  whatever  be  the  name  til'  that  by  which  be  bad 
replaced  the  repudiated  form  of  '  religion,'  had  not  even  thai 
unity  and  freedom  from  intrinsic  causes  of  disturlKiuce,  wluch  its 
cold,  naked,  passionless  form,  and  the  paucity  of  its  propositions, 
should,  if  ihcy  could  have  secured  any  thing",  not  have  failed  to 
secure. 

Tbc  being  of  G(m1  was  tbc  tlngma  about  which  his  intellect 
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-fitill  hovered,  and  upon  nhicb,  as  we  believe,  bis  affections,  ]e<s 
-  insecurely,  clung.  The  present  was  miserable,  the  future  intoler- 
able :  intolerable  (so  he  sajs)  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tinued personal  existence  :  and  onlj  mitigated  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  it  lay  in  utter  darkness — and  hope  might  thus  vaguely  end 
feebly  wander  amidst '  unconditioned  possibility.'  1'hat  hope  was 
*  without  form  and  void ;'  it  did  not  embrace  personality ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  had  not  absolutely  realized  the  contrary  doctrine  of 
absorption  :  it  was,  if  any  where,  in  some  region  more  void  and 
dreamy,  and  by  far  less  joyous,  than  that  of  the  song  of  Ariel:  * 

'  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  aea  chaoge 

Into  something  rich  and  strange.' 
And  the  'rich,'  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  not  anything  within  bis 
intelligent  desires,  nor  the  *  strange '  anything  perceptibly  related 
to  his  sympathies.  He  therefore  had  endured  the  test  of  his  own 
searching  doctrine — that  virtue  to  be  truly  loved  must  be  loved 
for  its  own  sake,  not  for  the  hope  of  reward,*]-  and  that  the  foun- 
dations of  morality  are  independent  of  the  hope  of  a  future  life. 
Thus  he  had  removed  from  about  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God  every  secondary  prop  :  the  resignation  which  he  declared,  is 
entitled  to  the  more  honour  because  be  professed  it  at  an  awful 
disadvantage.  A  little  before  his  death  he  used  these  touching 
Words,  which  however  are  much  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  his 
later  life : — 

'  I  am  going,  my  dear  friend :  I  am  leaving  you  very  faet.  I  have 
not  formed  such  dcHnite  views  of  the  nature  of  a  future  hfe  as  many  have 
— but  I  trust  Him  Tiho  has  taken  care  of  me  thus  far.  I  should  trust  a 
friend,  and  can  I  not  trust  Himf  There  is  not  in  my  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt.'t 
And  again,  in  extreme  anguish — 

'  Oh  my  God  !  Oh  my  God  !  But  I  know  thou  dost  not  overlook 
any  of  Thy  creatures  :  Thou  dost  not  overlook  me.  So  much  torture — 
lo  kill  a  worm !  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God  \  have  mercy  upon  me! 
1  cry  to  Thee,  kaowiug  I  cannot  alter  Thy  ways.  I  cannot  if  I  would 
—and  1  would  not  if  I  could.  Jfa  toord  could  remove  these  sufferings, 
I  would  not  utter  itj* 

But  could  this,  unless  by  some  inconsistency,  some  biercnful 
error,  have  continued  ?  Was  the  disastrous  course  of  his  so-called 
inquiry  at  an  end  ?  Would  the  restlessness  of  his  discursive  under- 
standing, unless  paralyzed  by  pain  and  exhaustion,  have  suffered 
him,  after  reducing  bis  standing  ground  from  the  '  large  room* 
of  the  believer  to  a  foot-span,  there  to  maintain  his  position  ?     On 
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tlie  contrary,  it  ajipeari  to  us  tliat  tbere  are  rea»r<le<l  in  ihe  pages 
of  hu  life  dilemmas,  which  he  hail  cotigti'uctt>d,  but  lia<l  not  iha- 
poscd  of,  on  which  his  view  of  primary  duty  mtiat  ag^ain  have 
driven  hitti  tu  sjicculale,  and  of  which,  fruin  the  |>remiues  Le 
bail  assumed,  hu  never  muhl  iinvc  found  nn  aHirmBtivL*  solution. 

The  uliim&te  form  which  his  doctrine  concerning  the  existence 
of  God  nsiumed  was  this: — That  revelation  there  was  not,  and 
could  not  he:*  that  nilhough  miracles  miuht  have  really  taken 
place,  there  was  no  medium  fur  lUeir  conveyance  to  our  percep- 
lions,  such  as  oouid  render  the  helicf  of  tliein  raiionahf  thai, 
however  weighty,  no  evidence  could  establish  oue:^  that 

*  it  is  a  vain  allcmpt  to  seek  for  knowledge  tif  ihc  Deity  anywhere  but 
within  oureclvcs.  To  ilcfinc  God  is  li>  deny  Uim:  fur  tlefhtHkm  is 
limilstiun,  and  he  ia  iinliinilcil.  l!Ec1eBs,  or  worse  than  UEdi-»,  are  all 
the  arguiuciite  of  nniiiral  tliotilusy.  unlets  wc  have  previoudy  fvuiid  the 
pruuf  of  the  bciu^  of  (rud  in  our  own  euule.  Tin:  idea  uf  tlic  cterUiJ 
and  uohmitcd  spirit  muiit  proceed  fnun  ihi:  conseiuuencsB  of  the  CCiupgral 
and  limited  spirit  ^  wc  know  ouraclvcs  as  this  limittd  i^pirit,  and  we  are 
conscious  tlial  wc  hnvc  not  made  ouretdvce  to  exist :  utiutlitr  epitit  must 
cotiBcqiLcnlly  exist,  fritm  whom  the  tiaturc  and  limitution  of  our  own 
depend.  Tlic  limited  proves  the  unlimited:  else  what  could  have  set 
the  limita?*§ 

Now  he  lays  down  elsewhere  the  ranon  that  '  religion  does  not 
consist  in  hisViry,  criticism,  cir  metaphy&irs,'!|  and  that  it  cannot 
depend  u[>on  any  intjuiry  not  fitted  for  the  mass  of  men  ;^  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  says  that  only  'a  small  degree  of 
Tefleclion*  is  requisite  in  onler  to  enable  the  mind  to  frame  that 
notion  of  the  Deity  which  flows  out  of  the  perception  '  that  the 
limited  provcsthc  unlimited:  uUc  what  could  havu  set  tbcliniils?' 
On  various  uccauons  he  declaims  against  eorrupting  ibe  tuiuds  of 
children  by  religious  prtjudicos:  he  would  have  had  them  wait 
until  they  could  perceive  that  '  the  limited  proves  the  unlimited : 
oltu  what  could  have  fiet  the  limilsi"  This  would  have  been  the 
sole  instrument,  accordinf(  to  him,  of  showing  to  the  young,  to 
the  heart  of  woman,  to  the  poor,  to  the  liick.  to  the  perplexed,  the 
God  in  whom  ihey  live  ami  move  and  have  their  being.  We  do 
not  indeed  objcrl  to  his  raising  -ui  aigunient  for  the  bem^  of  God 
from  the  internal  view  of  utu'  onii  souls,  though  we  protest  against 
liis  exclusion  of  other  arguments,  and  with  yet  more  vcbemcuoe 
against  gratuitously  founding  the  structure  of  religion  upon  any 
resort  to  melnphy^tcal  reasoning,  of  which  a  lar^e  jmrlinu  of 
mankind  arc  by  habit  quite  im-apable.  Ttut  what  we  wish  now 
to  point  out  is,  that  uvea  upon  the  lean  and  impurerished  remaiui 

•  lifp,  !K.,35J.  f  lb,  246.  1  IK,  207. 
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of  his  belief,  he  was  hopelessly  al  issue  with  himsulf.  In  the 
passage  we  buve  quoleil  the  essential  charnctcristic  of  God  is, 
unliuiited  being.*     Due  he  likewise  instructs  us  as  fuUu»s:^ 

*  Acconlitig  to  tliG  coiiBlitution  of  our  miiidif,  the  knowledge  which  wo 
have  of  oureeWes  and  of  the  eiteriial  worlil  leadi  us  loi'A  abtoUttn 
navtsili/  to  conrludc  that,  if  the  world  wns  created  by  the  free  act  of  u 
consciouB  Bering,  that  Being  must  etlher  he  limited  in  power  or  in  good- 
ness. Out  of  this  liilcinma  neither  philosophy  nor  theology  can  csiii- 
uate  the  thiakmg  and  unGupcrstitious  mind,  t 

Thus  he  hail  tleclareil,  iis  trulhs  of  the  very  hifj-hcsl  certainly — 
1st.  That  the  Creator  of  this  universe  mnst  be  limited  in  goodness 
or  in  power:  'iiid.  That,  to  be  (Jod.  he  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  unlimited,  ll  was  a  mercy,  and  n  inart'el,  that  under  llicse 
circumstances  even  the  glimmering  of  light  that  remained  to  hini 
was  not  extinguished. 

IJut  again,  he  haxl  used  the  argument,  while  he  cnnlinued  lu 
recognise  a  Re^elaliuu,  that  as  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  was  con- 
tested ainoni;  His  foUowers.  it  could  not  he  essential  to  His 
religion.J:  Afterwards  he  came  clearly  and  fully  to  the  conviction 
that  all  those  who  roceivod  a  hxt-d  Ruwlaliou,  of  wbalever  kind, 
were  hiblioUtcrs,  idolaters,  buried  in  darkness,  and  slaveii  of  gross 
superstition:  that  ChristJanily  consisted  in  the  reuunciatioti  of 
positive  creeds. §  13ut  that  enlightened  portiuu  of  mankind,  wlio 
satisfy  this  singular  definition,  are  divideil  amonf;  liietnselves  upon 
the  qoestion  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Let  us  take  his  own  state- 
ment of  the  cose: — 

'  Many  philosophers,  and  almost  all  divines,  have  positively  asscrtetl 
that  the  human  mind  discovcra  the  existence  of  God  hy  a  law  of  ita  own 
nnture.  [have  uitentivcly  cxniuined  this  assertion,  aud  am  convinced 
that,  oil  the  comrnry,  there  are  few  men  who  helteve  in  the  true,  the 
spiritual  God.  Tin*  belief,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  hi^hei-t  atlain- 
ments  of  oiir  developed  menial  citistcncc.'ll 

How  then  could  that  he  in  any  waj,  accx)rding  to  bis  principles^ 
necessar^r  to  the  human  race,  which  was  only  received  hy  a  very 
few  among  them  ?  And  which,  though  capable  (as  he  says),  ^vhen 
once  discovered,  of  being  imparted  with  case,  even  to  children, 
vas  only  originally  to  be  discovered  by  the  eObrts  of  tlie  highest 
mental  development,  and.  therefore  must  have  remained  utterly 
unknown  until  the  period  when  the  acme  of  that  development 
was  first  attained?  The  argument,  from  consent  therefore,  of 
which  he  felt  the  force,  though  he  mistook  the  application,  told 
against  the  only  remaining  dogma  by  which  he  held:  and  when- 
ever he  had  come   to    enforce  with  consistency  his  canon,  thai 

•  a«  jw  Lifr,  in.  II.  13.       I  lb,  in. «.  983.       i  iK  ».  p  a*>. 
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ivhnt  is  conlesU'd  mnst  be  judged  inclift'crent,  hfl  mail  have  loik 

l>is  ^msp  of  llie  tail  pinnk  <.>('  bis  klialtered  vessel. 

A^iin,  is  il  ]»>s8ibli!  tu  conceive  u  pnradux  more  untenable 
ihftn  for  the  man  who  saj's  no  endencf,  wlintc\'er  it<  amount,  cnn 
jrrove  a  miracle,  to  liuld  itt  llie  samu  time  tUat  frum  an  inward 
view  of  our  own  minds  wc  oujihl  cerlalnly  to  believe  in  ihc  exist- 
ence of  a  Being  of  infinite  unconlrollablo  [M>wer  i  If  ibo  power 
1h>  infinite,  can  it  not  suflice  for  ttio  performsncc  (jf  a  mirncin? 
Is  not  Saint  Augnstinc  rigVit  when  ho  tfachcs,  that  the  establish' 
Sncnt  and  maintenance  of  the  ortlinnry  laws  yf  nature  required  a 
greater  and  more  wonderful  exercise  of  pimer.  than  most  of  those 
deviations  from  them,  which  wc  desin^natc  by  the  name  of  mirnrlcs? 
Cannot  the  puwei'  which  is  sufficient  to  create  us,  and  sufticient 
(for  this  he  does  not  dcnv)  to  perform  the  miracles,  avail  to  ooti- 
vey  its  f^wn  arts  lo  the  jierceplions  of  ils  own  creatures  ? 

We  caniiul  ilien  entertain  the  smallest  coufideuce  that,  if  be 
had  been  permitted  a  few  more  years  of  mental  aclivitT,  he  would  , 
not  bnvo  crushed  into  dust  the  fragments  of  belief,  which  at  thV'~ 
periwl  of  his  death  had  not  yet  been  decomposed.  In  that  case, 
the  warninfT  which  he  has  left  bfliiiul  liim,  written  by  the  dis 
pensalion  of  Providence  for  our  learning,  would  bare  been  even 
more  forcible,  but  the  picture  ilsclf  would  have  been  in  propor- 
tion more  grievous.  And  truly,  as  it  is,  it  has  abundant  power 
both  lo  convey  instruction  and  to  excite  piiy.  As  to  the  last,  what 
ran  be  more  dcpply  moving  than  to  see  one  who  was  endowed  from  ' 
birth  upwards  niih  iiu>re  tliuu  an  oniinary  siiare  of  the  best 
worldly  goods,  and  dedicated  lo  ihe  immediate  service  of  God* 
after  he  has  once  fallen  into  atheism  and  has  been  rccorcrcd  from 
it,  again  loosened  from  his  hold,  tossed  about  by  every  wind  oT^ 
doctrine,  pursuing  in  turn  a  scries  of  idle  phantoms,  each  mor 
shadowy  llian  that  which  it  succeeds,  and  terminating  his  courso 
in  u  fi]]irilual  sotitudu  and  darkness  ah^olulely  unrelievud  but  fur, 
one  single  star,  and  that  too  of  flirkerlng  and  waning  light? 
And  all  this  under  the  dismal  delusion  that  he  has  been  a  disco- 
verer of  truth — that  he  has  been  elc'i'tcd  from  among  men  lo  this 
imlfcdtiess  and  destitution — that  with  the  inuUitu<)c  of  bii  accu- 
mulating errors  he  has  acquireil  a  weight  of  authority,  increasing 
in  pnipnniijii  lo  rhn  years  which  he  lias  cimsumcd  in  weaving  the 
meshes  that  entangle  him.  Ilorrur,  indeed,  and  not  pity, i*  ihe  ap- 
propriate sentimentwhich.  in  jjiosl cases,  the  view  oi  thai  dreadful 
])rflce*s,  by  which  faith  is  cal^n  out  from  the  soul,  would  excite. 
But  when  we  recollect  that  there  is  no  evidence  before  us  war- 
ntniing  us  at  least  to  impute  the  <1nrk  results  in  this  instance  to  deli- 
berate or  hubitual  perversion  of  the  will,  and  that  he  has  himself 
recorded  the  deep  sorrows  vf  his  life,  though  be  could  not  see 
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tlieir  cnus^.  it  is  iimiiit'fftt  that  the  scnliuiRnts  wliicli  lbi&.cxamina- 
Vkjo   sluiuld  Icnvc  u|>oa  our  miuds  are  tliosc  of  profound  com- 

mist-'raticm. 

A%  Ui  inslnirtinii,  wo  may  rcct'ivu  it  bcrc,  willi  inucli  pain  in- 
deed, bill  with  litlte  fUn^jer.  Whc-n  nc  rectillec-t  how  ortcn  un- 
belief allio  itself  with  licentiousness  of  every  kind,  and  thus 
ninkca  its  appMrancft  undtrr  tlie  most  seductive  aspect,  wft  fpcl  a 
respect  fur  tLe  buoesly  of  bucli  opjioiieim  of  tlie  Clinstian  faith  as 
ilo  tint  disguiitc  the  bill^rness  of  the  fruits  which  they  hnve  reaped 
fn»m  ihe  poisoned  seed  of  their  false  imaginnttcins.  We  Lavt!  a 
comjiaialivc  graliludc  lu  those  vvlio  place  before  us  cases  like  that 
of  Shelley,  and  the  not  wholly  dissinular  instance  now  before  us, 
where  the  records  theinsclvL-a,  jireparwl  hj  the  parlies  or  iheir 
fj'iends  fur  the  public  eye,  beai  dcuioneliaUvu  tcslimujiy  to  ihc  in- 
capacity  of  anti-Cbrisiian  theories,  when  enteriaiiied  iu  subtle  and 
ever* questioning  niinds,  to  supply  ony  stable  rtsliiig-phice  to  llie 
understand iiij^,  or  any  adequate  buppurt  under  ihu  sorrows  and 
the  cares  of  life.  Shelley  tells  ua  of  himself,  in  those  bcauufal 
Verses  whiten,  in  Dejection,  near  Naples, — 

*  AUa!  £  hnvi;  nor  bu]>e,  nur  hcKltlt, 
Not  peace  wilhin,  ni>r  cahii  uround-' 
And  he  indicates  in  the  '  Alaslor '  that  the  utmost  he  hoped  to 
nmlizc  tva»— 

*  Xm  Eobs  nor  frraanB, 

TIte  puesiunnie  tumitlt  ul'  a  cUnfrin^  hope, 

Btil  pule  dt:spair  iiud  cold  tninquillily.* 

Mr.  Blanco  White  was  happily  dislingTiishcd  from  Sliclley  in 
so  far  that,  with  his  mKirrst;mdinji  in  part,  and  with  his  heart 
less  cqiiicocnlly,  he  even  to  the  last  embraced  the  idea  of  a 
personal  or  quasi -personal  God,  whom  he  cnuld  regard  with 
1  evercntri;  and  love,  and  tt>  wInMn  be  rouLd  njtpty,  «ilh  whatcier 
restriction  of  the  siftuificittinn  of  the  words,  that  subliinest  scnii- 
menl  of  the  Christian  boul — ■ 

*  In  la  Sua  volQuladc  t  nostra  pace.'  • 
Vet  the  only  element  of  positive  consolation  which,  so  far  as  wc 
can  discover,  cheered  bis  later  days,  was  the  noliun  ibnt  there  was 
soinclhin^  'ennobling.'  something  'very  dignified  iu  a  huninn 
being  awaiting  Ins  diwolntion  with  firmness  [ '  Hut  neither  hnd 
he  joy  on  this  side  of  the  gravi*,  nor  any  hope  that  would  bear  his 
own  scrutiny  on  the  other.  For,  of  the  first,  he  repealedly  tctls  us 
ihat  to  live  was  lorment,J  ihal  he  dreaded  the  idea  of  any  improve- 
ment in  bis  heallb,  that  nothing  but  the  conviction  of  the  criminality 

•  PamlU-s  r.  i».  t  Life,  III.,  p.  311. 
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of  the  act  kept  him  from  solf-ilcBtniction.     Of  the  Bcrond,  again, 

il is  indeed  true  that  his II fTectiiMis  still  slrufi^led  aftniost  the  dcvuui" 
in^  acepticism  of  his  understniiding  ;  and,  as  he  hud  formerlj 
tried  lo  persuade  himself  of  ihe  doctrine  of  the  'I'rinity.  so  he 
tries  to  persuade  himself  to  t.he  last  tUnt  lie  will  in  some  way  exist 
after  death.*  '  Ckid  caniiul,'  he  says,  '  bave  formed  his  iotei- 
lectuat  creatures  to  break  like  bubbles  and  be  no  more.'  But 
otherSj  OS  far  advanced  as  himself  in  the  destructitm  uf  failh,  have 
made  eflbris  as  vigorous  to  keep  some  tiold  of  some  notion  of  im- 
moiialily.  Thus  Shelley  bus  written  witU  great  furco : — 
'  Nought  wc  know  <Iie>.  Sliull  th»t  alune  wliicli  knows, 
JBc  as  a  SKord  consumed  before  tJie  sKctitJi 
By  eightlets  li(jhtniug?'f 

And  from  other  ]mssagei  of  tlio  work  before  us  it  is  too  plain  ibaf 
Mr.  Blanco  White  did  not  believe  in  bis  own  personal  iminorinlily. 
Iraleed,  tlinl  is  an  idea  which  he  selects  for  riiUcule  from  bis  sick- 
bed : — '  P.  P.,  clerk  of  the  parish,  must  be  the  same  idetilica!  in- 
dividual throughout  eternity  ;  the  same  are  every  onn  of  his  neigh- 
bour's wishes;  against  which  uishes  there  are  difficulties  which 
every  rellecting  man  must  find  insuperable.';^  And  we  must 
observe  lU  j>assiii^,  tliat  this  is  one  i>f  lery  jnany  instimcrs  in 
which  he  stales  the  most  startling  opinions  us  certainly  true  in 
the  view  uf  the  illuminated  jyirtion  of  mankind,  without  havings 
anywhere  attempted  any  suhstanttvo  exposition  of  their  grounds. 
So  again  be  declares,  "there  is  not  onn  philosophical  principle 
up<tn  which  the  immortality  of  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  can  bo  csta- 
blisbcd.'§  So  much  fur  his  expectation:  and  as  to  his  desire, 
he  says  (April,  ISlit*)— 

'  Most  of  my  thouEhts  arc  melancholy  forcbothnga,  which  I  cannot 
eotirtly  dispel,  but  am  obliged  to  let  thrra  pass  like  rhirk  clouds  over 
my  mind.'  |j 

Ho  early,  indeed,  as  in  1837,  he  had  written  with  a  more  fear- 
ful ricnrncss, — 

'  [  feel  as  if  an  eternal  existence  was  already  an  insupportable  burden 
laid  upon  my  soul.' H  ' 

And  be  says  a^in,  in  1840, — 

*  I  fell  oppr«Baed  by  the  notion  of  cterual  existence,  even  when  the 
ahseiico  of  eril  is  made  one  of  its  couditioni,"* 

It  is  true,  indeed,  as  we-  have  already  said,  that  he  retained  hie 
resignation ;  and  it  was  not  altogether  thai  of  Stoic  pride — it  bad 
alto  features  of  a  Christian  tenderness :  so  much  the  niore  is  it 
remarkable,   su  much  the  more  is  Uis  e.xample  useful    for  oar 

•  Lifc,|>.36.  t  A.loij.i.,iwiBI^y.  •  Lift.m.|\3e,  »  Ib„  p,  (13. 
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warning,  when  wc  find  that  resignation  itself  bad  lost  the  power 
wbicb  il never  fails  u>  exnri  on  bebnlf  of  the  Christian:  il  could 
not  lake  thn  st[n|;  from  death,  nor  the  victorir  front  the  grave ;  it 
could  not  engender  hope.  Lillle,  then,  as  we  have  to  fear  front 
the  posihumous  influence  of  Mr.  IJlanco  White,  through  the  me- 
dium  of  his  arguments,  if  they  be  carcfidl^  and  cat  ml;'  sifi«d,  we 
have  OS  Utile  lo  npprebend  from  any  appeals  which  bis  history 
may  make  lo  our  passions  ami  our  grosser  nature.  To  a  blinded 
pride,  doubtless,  il  may  offer  incense ;  hut  il  brings  with  it  no 
small  correction  in  the  mental  oppression  and  misery  which  it 
discloses. 

Upon  the  whole,  wo  are  very  derply  impressed  with  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  lessons  which  this  history  of  a  srrptical 
mind  imparts  and  enforces.  We  have  indeed  exhibited  only  a 
few  of  the  Incongruities  of  its  philosophy;  but  ax  ihey  stand  in 
the  origina.1,  if  not  as  they  appear  in  our  pages,  they  afford  n 
strong  collateral  wilneas  to  the  truth  by  showing  the  self-destruc- 
tive character  of  infidel  speculations.  It  may  well  increase  our 
humility  to  mark  the  fall  uf  a  man  to  whom  mnny  of  us  will  be 
ready  to  own  themselves  morally  inferior;  and  the  letters  of  that 
golden  text,  '  lie  not  high-minded,  but  fear,*  seem  as  if  they  stood 
forth  from  every  page.  It  may  well  fortify  our  faith,  «ben  we 
observe  the  desolating  and  eximusiing  power  with  which  uii!>olief 
lays  Waste  the  mind  of  its  victim,  nnd  the  utter  shipwreck  that  it 
mode  of  happiness  along  with  failh.  It  is  not.  however,  only  in 
favour  of  the  general  notion  of  Christianity,  as  .igainst  those  who 
deny  it,  that  Mr.  Rlanco  White  hears  his  strong  though  negative 
and  im'uluntary  witness:  it  is  in  favour  of  Christianity  unuiuti- 
latrd  and  entire,  as  against  the  gcueralisod  ttnd  enfeebled  iiution 
of  it;  of  that  Cbrislianity  in  which  the  Word  and  the  Church,  the 
supreme  law  and  tlkc  living  witness  and  keeper  of  that  law,  apply 
to  the  one  mvelcrale  tniibidy  uf  the  race  of  Adum  its  one  divme 
unfailing  remedy.  For  thus  much  we  conceive  is  clearly  proved, 
with  regard  lo  his  life  in  this  rounlry,  by  the  work  before  us,  if  it 
were  prenuusly  in  doubt:  the  failh  of  the  English  Church  he 
never  left,  for  [ic  harl  never  held  it.  He  joined  himself  indeed, 
and  we  doubt  not  with  sincere  intention,  to  her  mmmunlon,  and 
he  subscribed  her  formularies  i  but  he  neier  mastered  the  idea 
which  thei;  at  least  represent,  if  it  be  more  faintly  discernible  in 
the  practice  of  her  children— the  idea  of  a  Reformed  Catholic 
Christianity. 
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liAnT.  VIII. —  i.  Eiqfrit  lies  In^titntiom  MUxtaires.     Parlo  Mare^ 

c\\!i\  Mnritiont,  Due  dc  Rap:wsc.     Paris.      IS'15. 
[■2.  liidorff  of  ihe   War  in  Franre  a}iU  Bfihjhini  in   1^15.     By 

Cant-    "VV.   Sibornc.      "l  Vols.    8vo.   (nith    Dans).     Landou. 

1844. 
fS.    The  Fall  of  Napokon  :  an  lii'siorical  Maiwir.     By  lifi'ul.- 

Col.  Miichcll,     3  Vols,  post  8vo.     LontUfii.     1S45. 

f*-  ri'^HE  work  which  I  publU])  U  tlic  last  conCnbuliOQ  I  can  oFTer,  at 
X      t!ic  close  of  my  life,  to  the  profit  of  n  Bcience  wbiL'Ii  I  have 
cultivated  aKvajs  wiili  ardour,  mid  a  profession  I  hjivc  imrsucd  wiih 
tpassion.'' — Mannont — Prefarr,  p.  vi. 

These  are  tlie  war<ls  ot  one  wlinse  nniiiir;  occupies  a  jilacc  in 
tlie  military  history  cf  the  age  sufBcicully  conspicuous  In  eiitille 
llie  work  they  announce  to  high  cans! deration.  Of  ihc  MarehaTs 
|)rofessiona.l  career  we  have  beard  nolbirig  vvhit;b  can  dintiLiish 
ihc  respect  due  lu  llip  twetiiy  canipaif^'iis  wluch  lie  prciudlv  refers 
t<i  as  llie  gioimdwurii  of  his  present  lucubrations.  In  a  national 
jjoinl  of  view  we  have  no  re  col  lections  to  disturb  Ihe  salUfattion 
with  which  wc  ran 

*  Smile  to  sec  reflection's  genial  ray 
Ciilil  the  calm  close  of  valour's  vtiriau&  day.* 

if  in  the  eycB  of  some  of  liis  cr)untr\-mcn  three  days  of  mimeriLcJ 

■  unibfortunc   arc    to    bo   balauced   against  years  uf  unfjUL'iiliiiiicd 

devotion,  wc  can   only  wish   to  recognize  in  that  stormy  sunset 

the  lijthl  of  a  soldier's    fidelity  to  the    s1.and.-ird   to   whicli    he 

had  pledfjed   the    sncramcntuvi  militfire.     It  is  therefore  in  uti 

bostiie  or  wrangling  spirit,  and,  as  we  trust  wc  shall  show,  on  nf> 

hklle  jfrounds,  tliat  in  tbe  course  of  observations  which  the  authority 

if  his  name  ami  the  literary  nierils  of  his  work  invite  from  us,  and 

iikhicU  will  be  consistent  wiih  the  respect  due  to  that  awdiority  in 

'mailers  of  opinion,  we  shall  give  an  uncereinunloua  ajjUiadicilon 

li)  one  misstniemcnt  (ff  fact  which  disfig;urcs  the  volume. 

The  wni'k  i)]icn3  Mith  a  brief  essay  on  the   subject  uf  military 

HlerKture,  in  which  the  Marshal  dispnses  of  iho  undents  as  ]iro- 

[fouiid,  indeed,  but  utterly  inap]>licahle  to  l!ie  purposes  of  modem 

'jnalriiction,  and  of  the  moderns  as.  with  lew  excepliitns,  superficial 

and  dehcienl.     It  would  appear  tliat  in  France  at  least  niililary 

Boyles  anil  Temples  arc  still  to  he  found,  who  are  fond  enough  of 

cl.issiciil  anliqiiily  lo  jiididgc  in  llie  rpveries  of  FolarJ  and  other 

jUulilary  antiquarians  of  the  reign  nf  Louis  XtV.     "We  must  our- 

[Bclves  plead  guilty  lo  a  boyish  affection  for  the  ilhislratcd  edition 

lof   Folnrd,  with  its  pictured  legions  and  elephants,  ami  Cannae's 

[crescent;  and  the  paraphernalia  of  runic  wiir.      Wc  adnnt,  hew- 
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BVtsr,  that  these  are  rutninalions  for  boys  or  professors,  and  that 
men  of  action  will  hardly  now  go  farther  back  than  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  or  at  most  to  Turenne,  Marlborough,  and  Eugene 
for  practical  purposes.  The  classical  antiquarian  is  more  likely 
to  obtain  from  the  pr^ent  some  light  which  he  may  reflect  upon 
the  pastj  as  Gibbon  brought  the  experience  of  a  militia  drill 
to  bear  upon  the  formation  of  the  legion. 

Marshal  Marmont  specifies  but  few  exceptions  to  his  general 
condemnation  of  the  modern  writers  on  the  art  of  war.  The 
Memoires  de  Montholon,  dictated  by  Napoleon,  Gouvion  St. 
Cyr,  SegTir's  Russian  campaign,  and  the  Strategy  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  compose  his  list.  Of  the  Royal  Austrian's  treatise 
bespeaks,  as  do  all  the  qualified  judges  we  have  ever  met  with, 
as  a  work  •  qu'on  ne  saurait  trop  etudier.'  Of  the  Marquis  de 
Segiir  he  says : — - 

*  1  have  read  on  the  ground  the  three  well-known  narratives  of  Segur, 
de  Chambray,  and  Bouturlin ;  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  first  alone  wliich 
gives  an  exact  account  of  the  manner  in  which  things  must  have  passed .' 
A  high  tribute  from  a  soldier  to  the  merits  of  a  civilian's  work. 
No-  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Jomini — pronounced  by  Mr. 
Alison  to  be  the  first  military  writer  of  the  age  that  produced  the 
Archduke  Charles.  The  Marshal,  we  suppose,  has,  like  our- 
selves, the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Mr.  Alison.  Cleared  of  the 
pompous  charlatanerie  of  Jomini,  and  of  the  profound  but  useless 
disquisitions  of  the  school  which  would  take  us  back  with  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  to  the  prcelium  equestre  of  Titus  Livius,  and  the 
army  regulations  of  Vegetius,  the  soldier  s  library  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  narrow  compass.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  present 
volume  will  be  considered  an  addition  of  some  value.  It  is  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  experience  of  twenty  campaigns,  free 
from  verbiage  and  the  parade  of  science,  which  may  be  perused 
in  an  hour,  but  is  suggestive  of  much  meditation,  and  in  some 
instances  throws  the  light  of  a  competent  opinion  on  points  of 
character  interesting  to  the  biographer  and  the  historian.  An 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  author's  remarks  upon 
Moreau  and  Napoleon.  After  ascribing  to  the  latter  the  very 
highest  pre-eminence  as  a  strategist,  he  says — 

'  Moreau,  on  the  contrary,  whose  talents  have  been  so  njuch  extolled, 
knew  nothing  of  strategy.  Hia  skill  displayed  itself  in  tactics.  Per- 
sonally very  brave,  he  handled  well,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
troops  occupying  a  ground  within  the  limits  of  his  vision  ;  but  he  de- 
livered his  principal  battles.with  a  portion  only  of  his  force.' — -p.  15. 

Marshal  Marmont  cites  Hohenlinden  as  a  case  in  point.  No 
better  illustration  is  to  be  found  of  the  military  character  and 
resources  of  the  two  men  than  may  be  derived  from  a  studious 
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comparison  of  tbc  simultaneous  operations  of  the  tn'O  French 
armies  of  the  Rliine  and  Italj  in  1800. 

In  liip  chapter  on  Tactics,  p.  20,  llie  Marslial  proceeds: — 

'This  kind  of  merit  was  incompli^tc  with  Nnpolean,  which  iti  ac- 
eounted  fur  by  ttie  circumitHQces  of  Iub  early  career.  Simple  officer  of 
•rtrltcr)'i  tip  to  the  moment  when  he  arrived  st  the  cominand  of  armies, 
lie  never  commundcil  either  regiinent,  bri^de,  division,  or  corps  d'nrm^Se. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  acquire  tlmt  facility  of  moving  troops  in  a 
given  BpDCe,  which  i»  developed  by  daily  hnhit  mv\  the  pcrpclual  variety 
of  combinntionH.  This  ware  of  Ilaly  anorclei]  him  scnrcely  any  applica- 
tion of  this  nalure,  their  Iiabitiial  actions  rcducine  thrm»elvcs  in  geaeml 
to  affairs  of  posts,  the  Attack  and  defence  »f  deCifcs,  and  to  operations  in 
the  mountainn.  Later,  when  he  had  attained  to  anprpme  power,  the 
force  of  the  armies  he  conducted  requiring  iheir  organization  in  corpa 
d'armtfe,  rendpred  leea  necea^ary  the  fiahit  of  niann-uvring;.  A  genera) 
at  the  head  of  80,000,  100,000,  or  150,000  men,  gives  merely  the  im- 
pulsion. The  guncrala  who  manceuTre  and  fight  are  those  who  command 
30,00(1  men,  and  their  siihonliiiaics.  Tiiey  rhnuld  be  famihar  with 
tactics.  If  I  have  enjtiycd  Romi^  r^mtation  m  this  particnlar,  I  owe  it 
to  my  long  residence  in  the  camp  nf  Zcisi,  where  for  more  than  a  year 
I  was  Cflnatantly  occupied  in  iiiMniciing  excellent  trnctpa  and  myself.* 

Wc  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  distinctive  criticism. 
|t  lends  Q3  to  reflect  on  nur  good  fortune,  in  the  fact  that  the 
gradations  of  our  seiTice  and  the  campaign  of  Holland  ^ave  our 
own  groat  ctiptuin  the  means  of  laying  deep  the  fuundaLion  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  prnrtice  of  inferior  hut  respnnsihio  command. 
To  such  practice  as  tlial  of  the  Colynelcy  of  the  33rd  In  J  loUand 
Vic  may  attribute  the  fad  that  the  same  head  which  planned  the 
advance  on  Vittoria  could  preserve  its  sclf-poasessioii  in  the  ■ 
parallel  march  of  the  two  armies  which  preceded  Salamanca, —  I 
that  ihroc  days'  agony  of  tactical  skill  L>  which  his  antagonist 
now  justly  refers  as  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  its  display, 
and  which  wr  ttnnw  the  victor  in  that  trial  of  fence  considers  aa 
unique,  at  least  since  the  liuic  of  Frederick. 

The  chapter  on  marches  and  couuterinarchcs  brings  us  to  the 
grouml  on  which,  with  respect  to  no  matter  of  opinion,  but  one 
of  fart,  wc  are  compelled  to  do  battle  vvitb  the  Marshal.  Speak- 
ing of  marches  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  he  says : — 

*  The  army  of  Porta^nl,  in  1^12,  under  my  command,  made  such  a 
march  with  success.  The  French  and  English  armies  were  encamped 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Duero  :  ihejirst  was  infvrior  to  the  ialtrr  by 
6000  infantry  and  4000  Itorte.  Despite  this  tlisproponinn  of  force,  I 
had  fuiind  fit  to  resume  the  ufTensive.  ....  The  passage  of  the  Duera 
was  tht;ri:fure  resolved  upon  and  executed.' 

The  Marshal  then  <lc8rribcs  on  operalioQ  on  Tordesillaa,  in 
which  the  Kngliih  retired  before  hia  attack,  and  eacaped  Uostruc- 
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lioQ  by  one  oi  Uiuse  micacles  which  alone  ever  saved  from  it  aa 
army  opposed  to  the  French.  In  this  instance  the  intorposir^ 
cause  was  the  superiority  of  ihe  Brilish  in  cavalry,  at]<l  we  iimy 
add  ihnl  ibe  French  were  roughly  handled.    He  proceeds  : — 

'  Tlie  two  Br[utt's  fouii'l  tlR-mselves  on  ttic  eririiiiig  of  ilii»  |it)rsuit  in 
face  ol'  each  utlii^r,  niitl  ntpimtcd  by  the  Guirejin,  a  muiihy  sucutn. 
July  20lh.  the  French  araiy,  all  furnicd  in  order  ni  btttllc,  rompue  jiur 
pfiotom,  luade  a  tlaiik  maucuuvic  by  iu  IcA  to  remuunt  the  itreum  j 
anriveil  at  a  ford  recouDuitercd  befurctiaiid  and  rii[iiiJly  imprevcd,  it 
tranBfcrred  its  head  to  the  left  bauk,  Ecized,  at  iis  cummencenii^nt,  a 
ttthle-lauil  which  extends  itself  indciiuitdv  in  a  dircclJou  which  menaced 
the  retreat  uf  the  ciieEny,  uiid  dehuuched  upuu  it  under  the  prctcclioti  of 
a  powerful  buttery  wliich  covered  ilaniovciiienls.  The  Duke  of  We^line^ 
ton  nt  first  thought  himself  able  Co  oppute  this  ol}i:iitive  niHrch,  but  it 
wat  executed  «o  briskly  and  with  so  much  emtembfe,  that  he  soon  gave 
np  the  idea  of  attacking  uh.  He  then  put  in  muliun  the  Enalish  army, 
marching  it  tlmi}f  a  table-land  parallel  to  the  one  we  occupied.  The 
twu  armies  contiimed  their  march,  separated  by  a  narrow  vnTley,  alwoya 
readv  tu  accept  battle ;  vuveral  hundred  catinun  shots  were  exchanged,  ac- 
cording lo  the  L'irciiinataiiceij  more  ur  lees  favourable  arising  from  the 
aiunoaities  of  the  tablc-limd,  fur  each  of  the  generals  wished  to  accept 
battle  and  not  to  give  it.  They  arrived  thus  after  a  march  of  five  leagnes 
nt  the  reepective  posiliuns  which  they  wished  to  occupy,  ilie  French  oq 
the  heights  of  Aldea  Rtibia,  the  English  on  thoBc  of  St.  Christovul. 
Thfs  remarkable  march  is,  it  remains  to  say,  the  only  fact  of  the  kind 
which  to  my  knowledge  has  occurred  in  our  time.* — p.  IS3. 

With  the  eiceplion  of  the  onp  passage  marked  in  italics  we  have 
nolhing  lo  say  uj;;aLnst  the  general  LcQor  of  this  description.  We 
could  carry  it  a  little  further ;  but  as  it  convej-s  by  obvious  and  ne- 
cessary implieation  an  ncjuul  share  of  the  credit  lo  thtisc  who 
equally  tlcsorvcd  it,  we  say  nolbing  now  of  the  ensuing-  day's  cnn- 
linuaiice  of  this  trial  of  skill  and  its  result.  The  MarsUnrE  state- 
incul  of  the  relative  nninhrrs  uf  the  two  armies  we  cannot  so  pass 
over.  The  intention  of  it  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  pul  forward 
as  the  soIulioD  of  a  fact  ever  inexplicable  to  the  underslandinfcs  of 
the  Mtirshars  countrymen,  but  in  this  inslancp  inctmlrovcrtible  in 
itself,  the  defeat  of  a  Frenrh  army.  The  hiss  of  eagles,  jr^ns,  and 
prisoners,  tliu  rapid  conversion  of  ao  orderly  and  menacing  pursuit 
to  more  than  rcLreat.  to  hurried  nnd  tumuliunus  flight,  the  loss  of 
a  capital,  and  the  published  strictures  uf  Buonaparte,  have  left  no 
room  fi>c  cavil  as  U)  the  (act.  Toulous.e  may  be  claimed  as  a  vic- 
tory ;  French  biographers  may  insert  in  the  Life  of  Massena  such 
•entences  ns  '  baltit  ie  ffinirai  Aiu/luis  ft'ellirif/lon  it  Siitaco  ;'  but 
no  I'venrh  nrcli  of  triumph  will  have  the  name  of  Salamanca  in< 
scribed  oa  it.  We  object  to  the  explanation  now  attempted 
on  several  grounds,     la  llie  first  place  it  is  not  fnir  with  resjiert 
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to  llie  mannrr  in  wliich  it  is  brought  forward — in  the  scotul  it  U 
not  true.  We  cannot  eipecl  in  iii<»lern  times  lli.it  oltlier  common 
ConsenL  or  the  chances  nf  rccniilin^  should  biiiig  two  armies  to 
that  precise  condition  of  equnlily  which,  by  the  as&istnncc  of  the 
blacksmith  of  Perth,  was  realiz«l  in  llie  strife  of  ihc  clans  de- 
scriltcil  ljy  Sir  Waller.  No  action  in  Mr.  James's  six  viilumei 
nf  Nai-al  History  prcienlsamathciiiaticnlcfiuiptiidcrancpof  pouads 
of  mclal,  sixu  uf  scantling,  or  number  of  men.  Blades  of  ^rnss, 
flrmici,  nnd  frigates  arc  never  exact  coanierpnrts  of  cich  other. 
]l  has,  huwcrer,  hitherto  Ltfcn  considered  tliat,  if  any  action  of  tbo 
Inter  VAV&  of  Ruropu  by  sen  or  land  jn'csi^nted  more  thnn  nnotbcr 
.the  unusual  foaturo  of  an  npproximation  to  numerical  e<|ua1ity, 
it  was  the  battle  of  S»lamaiica.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
this  fact  is  now  ciuitioverted  fur  llic  first  lime  since  the  occurrence. 
Vie  find  in  the  Marshal's  own  narrative  of  1812,  wliicli  is  neither 
moic  nor  less  than  a  laboured  apology  atldressed  to  a  rigid  task- 
inasler — a  narrative  into  which  every  cnncRivablo  g'round  of  excuse 
has  been  iutiiKhued — no  mention  whatever  of  nnv  disparity  but 
that  %vhich  existed  in  the  one  article  of  cavalry.  We  cmild  jmint 
out  more  than  one  instance  of  the  sttft/trcssio  vcri  m  tliis  same 
document  of  1812 — as  to  the  attack  of  Buck's  German  horse,  for 
instance,  in  niBnttoniii;;  wliicti  the  Marshal  totally  suppresses  tlie 
fact  tlial  the  two  si|uavcs  of  infanlry  on  which  they  fell  were  broken 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  tlioe^e  intrejiid  sword snien.  But  can  nc  believe 
ihnl  the  writer  of  this  elubnruic  and  not  very  scrupulous  apology, 
dated  nine  days  after  the  b-ittle.  could  have  failed  to  ascertain, 
or  would  have  forborne  to  allege  the  grand  arithmetical  fact 
which  he  now.  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-three  years,  discloses  ?  It  is 
not,  ill  our  opinion,  fair  to  endeavour,  in  any  matter  of  bislory, 
to  disturb  its  ac<:cptnd  version  of  important  facts  by  sudden, 
tardy,  and  incltlonial  assertion  unsupjiorte^l  by  other  endcnf:e 
than  the  autborily  of  the  abscrtor.  'J*hc  repulnlion  of  indivi- 
duals or  of  nations  won  in  fair  fight  is  their  property,  and  once 
acquired  should  be  sacred,  unl(.-ss  ihey  can  be  deprived  of  it  bv 
legal  process,  which  implies  due  notice  to  the  dnfendtint,  and 
MQtctliing  like  evidcnre.  for  which  the  ipse  di.rit  of  the  party 
nbcii-e  nil  olher«  interested  in  iho  canse  will  hardly  be  acccpte^l. 

On  tbesccondheadof  our  indictment  we  should,  till  tbc  Alarsbal 
brings  forward  something  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  be  perfectljr 
justified  in  resting  on  the  general  acceptance  of  our  own  view  of 
the  facts,  but  we  bare  no  objection  to  subslnntialc  it  by  document. 
The  pioccss  in  ibis  instance  is  very  simple,  hut  we  l.ike  the  on- 
portunity  uf  cautioning  military  authors  on  the  other  sido  of  the 
water  that  the  Peninsula  in  i^^encrBl  is  dangerous  grounil.  With 
their  theories  and  lucubrations  in  matters  of  opinion  we  have  no- 
thing 
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thing  to  do ;  but  with  regard  to  questions  of  fact  and  detail  they 
wili  iln  wisply  to  rrmrmbpr  that  thr  French  nrmiM  in  that  country 
}io«e3)5P<l  luithing  heyoni]  the  line  of  their  camp  fire«,  that  their 
communications  ^vere  constantly  interrupted,  their  incssen^cra 
waylaid,  and  their  despalrhcs  of  all  descriplioni,  including  military 
returnt,  deciphered,  read,  and  digested  at  ibc  BriUth  head- 
tluartcrB.  Litera  tcripta  manet,  nnd  some  of  these  doaimexio 
presen'ed  in  the  nrilitlt  nrchivcs  are  now  lieforc  us,  and  will  \iv 
at  the  senice  of  truth  and  fair-dealing  whenc-ver  required.  Fur 
our  present  purpose  we  require  no  assistance  from  recondite 
sources,  The  Marshal  awribes  to  the  British  a  superiorilv  of 
f»rce  to  the  amount  of  10.000  men,  COOO  infantry  and  4000 
cavalry.  The  French  return  of  the  strength  of  Marshal  Mar- 
monl's  army  for  the  I5th  June  gi%-es  a  rough  total  of  M,500 
men  uudvr  arms;  but  it  is  added  that  when  the  necessary  de- 
ductions are  mode  for  artillery,  engineers,  non-combatants,  and 
losses  ill  the  coudm:  of  the  five  weeks  intervening  between  that 
period  and  the  22nd  July,  the  result  will  be  about  42,000  sabres 
and  bayonets  for  the  battle.  This  return  has  been  published, 
without  being  quexlinned,  by  the  French  translator  of  Culonel  Na* 
pier's  work.  We  have  before  us  the  morning  state  of  the  Anglo- 
PortugTUPse  army  tinder  the  Dulse's  comm.ind  on  July  I'ith.  ]t 
gives  a  total  of  44.500  sabres  and  bayonets— a  superiority  therefore 
of  just  2000  men,  in&teatt  of  the  10,000  now  claimed  by  the  Mar- 
shal, Of  this  excess  more  than  three-fourths  were  Spanish,  whoso 
commander.  Carlos  d'Cspaua,  performed  the  memorable  feat  of 
abandoning  the  castle  of  .AlbadeTormes,  and  ofconcealing  the  foci 
from  the  Duke,  thereby  saving  the  Freiich  army  frum  a  destrur- 
tion,  which,  it)  all  human  probability,  would  have  thrown  the  rout  of 
Vittorift  into  the  shade.  We  know  of  no  other  sernce  performed 
on  the  occasion  by  Don  Carlos  and  his  division.  \Vc  admit,  then, 
a  general  superiority  to  the  above  amount.  Il  has  never  been 
disputed  that  we  were  superior  in  cavalry;  we  probably  had  2U00 
more  horse  in  the  field,  instead  of  the  ■1000  rl,'\imc<l  by  the  Marshal, 
and  we  used  them  well.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  had  74 
guns  o]ipo$ed  to  60  of  ours^six  of  which  were  Spanish — under 
rirrunifiianccs  which  brought  that  arm  into  as  formidable  and  con- 
tinued employment  as  in  any  atTair  of  the  Peninsular  war.  I'bese 
relative  numbers  are,  we  trust,  sufficient  to  show  that  there  were 
no  such  unequal  weights  in  the  balance  as  could  account  for  the 
eveiil,  and  thus  confirm  the  insiuualion  iiiiended  by  ihe  Marshal's 
paragraph.  As  the  question  is  one  of  numbers,  we  forbear  to 
notice  the  moral  jKiiuts  of  compsrieon  between  an  aimy  of  one 
brave  and  military  nation,  speaking  one  language,  and  moving 
under  its  master's  eye.  as  be  justly  boasts,  like  a  regiment,  and 
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Ifae  lieten^eneous  compound  of  four  nations  iricldecl  hy  his  nvsl. 
10,000  men.  where  sutrb  numbers  us  4U,0(X)  arc  cimccrned,  might 
probably  bave  been  sut]ii-i(.-nt  to  neutralize  the  obvious  advantages 
un  the  French  side;  '2500.  principallv  Spauisli,  ytete  quite  inade- 
quate to  do  so.  In  the  ab«cnc«  u£  all  ducuiuentarv  uudence  in 
support  of  the  Marshal's  aucrlion,  wc  at  first  almost  eoterlained 
the  conjecture  lliat  be  had  forgotten  tbat  bit  force  liud  becu  in- 
creased since  the  cumin e nee ment  of  active  opcralions  bv  the  arnvul 
pf  General  Uonet's  mrps  from  the  Aslurins;  but  as  that  junction 
look  place  so  lonjt  be&>re  a;^  the  bth  June,  niid  as  General  Bonet'a 
corps  uas  dutit^ruisbed  bv  its  services  at  Halaniaiica,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  Marshal  can  bave  been  misled  liy  hasty  reference 
to  some  older  return.  We  have  not  provoked  the  tonlrcnror^,  fl 
»nd  here  wo  must  leave  it^certainlj  with  unimpaired  admiration  ^ 
for  the  valour  and  tenacity  with  which  in  this  bloody  field  the 
rrench  army  endeavoured  to  retrieve  its  fortunes. 

On  the  subject  of  the  equipment  of  cavalry  the  Afarshal  ^vei 
bis  adhesion  to  an  oj>inion  which,  we  think,  has  ji^mincd  ftrouud  of 
lale  years,  but  which  has  not  )cl  been  submitted  to  the  test  of 
warlike  ciperieace,  that  the  lancc  should  be  the  weapon  of  heavy, 
but  hy  no  means  of  light  cavalry.  '  All  things  equal.'  he  sojs,  p. 
48.  '  it  is  certain  that  a  hussar  or  a  clmsseur  wlII  beat  a  luncer.'  If 
by  '  toutea  chotet  gales'  it  be  meant  that  the  parties  opposed  shall 
have  had  nothing  but  the  usual  re|[imental  tDstmctiuu  in  the  use 
of  their  respective  weapons,  we  hare  no  doubt  that  the  Marshal  is 
right;  but  we  also  believe  that  the  lance  is  hy  far  the  snpenor 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  »  horseman  bred  and  trained  to  its  use. 
Wu  believe  thai  by  a  recent  regulation  the  lanco  is  mnr  the 
weapon  of  the  heavy  cavalry  in  the  Uussian  service. 

Auifmg  other  spcculatiro  views  of  the  Marshal,  we  may  cite  as 
tlescrving  attention  his  notions  as  to  the  eventual  application  of 
the  Congrove  nickct,  which  ho  thinks  is  dcsiiued  to  effect  in  the 
field  and  in  infantry  contests  an  altcrntion  as  extenM\'c  as  that 
which  in  naval  warfare  and  c-oaet  defence  may  Ix*  expected  from 
hollow  shot  uml  the  Puix.h:ins  gun.  7'hc  first  campaign  in  which 
Austria  may  he  engaged  is  Ukoly  to  exhibit  an  cstcnsivo  ap]iUca- 
tion  of  the  rocket. 

The  Marshal's  chapter  on  forlificationa  is  perha|>s  more  inte- 
resting to  continontfll  readers  than  ourselves,  for,  as  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  the  subject  is  limited,  or  nearly  so.  to  the  jirotection 
of  our  principal  arsenals.  MV  sec  no  chance  of  a  detached  fort 
on  Primrose  Hill.  The  M.irshiil  treats  it  principally  with  refer- 
ence to  those  great  works  which  in  France  and  Austria  have  been 
conslrQci(>d,  not  for  the  mere  defence  of  insulated  {mints,  but  for 
the  pur|>os«  of  influcndog  the  dectatou  of  contingent  campaigns 
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and  the  fate  of  cnnflictin^  empires.  In  France  we  kitnnltait 
lliis  mode  of  (lofenrp  baa  liccn  applied,  cr^rtainly  wilh  a  brave  dii- 
regaril  uf  economy,  (o  the-  capital  itself.  It  is  less  notorious  tijat 
in  Austria  ihe  same  ^reat  objcci — the  proterlion  of  the  capital — 
lias  be«i  provided  for  by  the  more  distant  intrenched  ramp  of 
LiiitE,  which  rereivL's  Ibo  unqualified  approbation  of  the  Marahal 
(p.  8ft)  as  a  o;ond  and  jfrand  ntilttarf  conri'ption.  If,  as  he  sup- 
poses, this  work  will  elleclualiy  prevent  the  march  of  a  French 
invading  army  on  Vicuna,  and  thus  s(>rve  both  as  a  protut:lKm 
from  the  storm  and  a  conductor  to  direit  it  from  that  capital,  it 
deserves  bis  praise,  fur  a  ri^d  system  of  fortification  is  always  a 
Duisance  to  llie  l<iwn  it  embraces.  We  may  observe  that  the  Mar- 
shaPs  approbation  of  the  fjreat  works  for  the  dcfonce  of  Fnrif 
is  confined  to  the  detacbetl  forts,  and  that  he  condemns  lh« 
eaeeintt;  continue  as  au  useless  supernuily. 

In  a  chapter  hcade<l '  General  Cimsiderationa  on  H'ars,  offenai^'e 
and  defensive,'  the  Marshal  besbtws  n  due  meeil  of  adniiralion  ou 
the  operations  of  the  Archduke  Charles  in  17%,  as  ' 

'  the  first  example  of  opemlione  8j'stcninli<»lly  combined  i>n  a  vast  t<nle^ 
All  the  great  |)rini;ipki  of  war  are  deduced  iu  that  prince's  work  on  the 
subject,  while  &c  ilte  8sme  time  their  application  is  found  in  the  facts 
which  are  reliLled.' — p.  130. 

The  Italian  campaigns  of  Buonaparte,  in  ]7y6and  l/y?,  are 
however  the  Marshal's  favourites: — 

*  Never,*  he  says,  '  was  wur  so  admirable — so  nrufound.  It  was  »Tl 
rcdnced  to  practice  in  a  fashion  the  moM  subUmc.  — p.  131. 

His  admiration  follows  ItuonnpArie  ti>  the  close  of  1309.  From 
that  period  he  cuDsiders  lliat  the  xpell  of  success  was  broken,  be- 
cause the  majficiati  violated  the  conditions  of  its  elTicnct'.  He 
excepts  only  Lulxon  and  Raulxen,  and  the  i]n(>i)unl  but  ener- 
getic struggle  of  1814.  We  fully  believe,  wiih  respect  to  the 
great  cause  of  his  fall,  the  Ktissinn  expedilion.  that  front 
5mnlen»ko  at  least  that  canipat^  was  the  grr^fttest  military  mis- 
take on  record.  Up  to  that  periotl  of  bis  operations  be  had  a 
military  chance  of  success,  but  even  ibis  chance  was  confined  lo 
the  bare  |K>K)«ibilily  of  inducing  the  Hussi<ins  to  accept  bnitle  at 
the  outset,  either  lo  the  5eld  or  in  the  intrenched  camp  of  Drissa 
— thai  miserable  imitation  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  so  nearly  made 
the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fatal  to  Iiis  northern 
admirers.  Belter  eoun&cis,  however,  prevaileiL.  Barclay  declined 
to  plav  the  part  of  Mack.  After  Smnleosko  success  became  im- 
possible, and  tilt;  advance  on  Moscow  was  a  jueasurc  wliicli  uo 
calculation  could  juiilify.  Noibing  but  what  wu  short-sighted 
mortaJs  call  chance  could  have  prevented  tbe  failure  which 
ensued ;    and  that  failure  was  nut  due  to  chance,  either  in  tbe 
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sliapo  of  Moscow's  {x>nfl:i;!r.ttion  or  any  premature  severity  oi 
winter.  Ijui  was  tbo  natural  and  clearly  calculable  cuutcijuciice  of 
ihn  misapplication  of  vast  means,  and  the  miulirecnion  of  irrespon- 
sible puwer.  We  doubl,  however,  whether  the  genius  of  the  man 
or  llio  moral  influence  of  bis  name  was  ever  more  conspicuous 
than  ill  the  passaa;e  of  the  Bereslnn.  With  these  views  on  ihc 
Russian  cjiiniKiii^n.  we  neverlUelcis  hesitate  before  we  (j^uite  con- 
cur in  the  Marshal's  comparative  eslimate  of  Napoleon's  earlier 
ami  inter  military  career.  Docs  he  not  somewhat  overlook  llie 
faet  thnl  the  earlier  successes  of  Italy  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise,  in  whi<:Ji  the  oM  equilibrium  of  numerical  force  was 
suddenly  upset  by  llie  application  of  :t  new  and  unprecedented 
sytttem?  Is  it  not  fair  Vi  Napoleon  to  remember  that  in  later 
years  he  was  in  fact  fieliling  his  own  pupils,  upon  whom,  by  many 
a  blowly  lesson,  he  h;id  inculcated  his  own  melhiKl,  and  whom, 
like  Cajitain  Bulmihl,  he  had  taughl  to  play  nearly  or  altogether 
as  well  as  himself/ 

Upon  itie  subject  of  reconnaissances  the  Marshal  says  but  little, 
and  merely  illustrates,  by  a  failure  of  hi.i  own  at  Fl  Bodnn,  the 
expediency,  iti  the  case  of  Its  grandf*  reccuuiaissnuccs,  of  providing 
for  circumsujnces  under  which  the  process  of  feeling  a  sensitive 
enemy  may  be  converted  into  a  general  action.  He  might  have 
added  that  throughout  the  period  of  Ruonnparte's  career,  the 
French  armies  were  notoriously  negligent  with  respect  to  ibis  par- 
ticular service.  It  has  been  supposed  by  the  Germans,  who  are 
more  punctilious  in  these  mailers,  that  this  rjefect  ftprung  from  a 
certain  contempt  for  the  petlantry  of  minuliajj  of  which  the  ei- 
ample  was  set  at  head-qnarlers,  and  which  was  eii.iggenited  by  its 
imitators  in  separate  and  inferior  commands.  In  the  German 
cam])aign  of  1813,  stime  excuse  was  to  he  found  in  Napoleon's 
deficiency  in  cavalry.  So  far  hack,  however,  as  Marengo,  we  find 
the  Trench  ciminiandcrs  neglecting  to  asccrtaiu  the  all-iniporlant 
fact  that  the  7\uBlrians  had  means  of  passing  the  Bormida.  nn<l 
debouching  on  the  famous  plain  nftemardH  so  fiercely  n>utrsl(M). 
It  may  seeiu  scarcely  credible,  but  it  is  known  and  confessed, 
that  after  the  success  of  Ligny  no  rational  precaution  was  adopted 
to  ascertain  Rlucher's  line  of  retreat,  wliich  might  have  been  cer- 
tified by  a  squadron  of  light  horse,  but,  if  otherwise,  was  worth 
ast'crlainiiig  at  any  cx]>ense  of  detachment.  In  this  particular  we 
doubt  if  so  great  a  game  was  ever  played  in  so  slovenly  a  fashion. 

On  the  reputation  of  Generals  the  Marshal  thus  delivers  him- 
self:— 

'  I  shall  arrange  Generali  in  four  calegorie*.  In  the  firet  1  place  the 
GciieraU  who  have  gained  all  the  battles  they  ever  fought,  but  their 

number  is  w  smsll  that  I  can  scnrcelv  tiod  names  for  the  1»U 
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In  modern  times  T  can  disrnvcr  none  hut  QuiUvim  Adolpliin,  Tureniie, 
Condt?,  Luxeni burgh,  and  Napoleon  down  to  1612.' — jk  222. 

This  is  rather  an  odd  list — four  Frcnchnitrn  and  one  Swc(!e 

of  which  ivc  hEivt*  to  remark  that  two  of  the  Frcuchnicn  lm<I  an 
imfortuimte  habit  of  heulini;  one  another  : — 

'  Le  sort  lie  Turcnne  et  de  Cwndu;  fut  d'etre  toujoufH  vaiiKjucurs  t|tmnd 
ill  coubaltiicm  cuscmhlc  h,  la  l6lc  dcs  Fraininia,  ct  <i'etrr  battuii  f|utnd 
ill  comiuiuidireni  li-i  Espagiiola.'—  Voltaire,  .Steele  de  Louis  XIV. 

VVc  have  no  wish  lo  enter  inlo  any  controversy  on  the  stihjcct, 
but  vtc  caunot  help  asliing  whi^ther  anyone  of  the  worthies  aWve- 
cienLtimed.  at  an  ailvuiicird  pvriod  of  their  miWtnry  career)  could 
have  written  such  a  passage  m  that  which  we  find  in  a  letter  of  a 
certain  Engrlish  General : — 

'  r  feel  ver)'  unwilling  to  draw  the  nUcntion  of  the  Secretary  of  Stnle 
apnin  to  llie  lues  of  the  giina  in  the  Puerto  de  Maya.  I  was  very  sorry 
Id  have  lost  them,  oji  thrif  are  the  errilt/  yuna  errr  tojit  bi/  troops  acting 
under  mtf  eommand.' — Leeaca,  Sept.  13,  1813. 

We  beg  leave  lo  remark  that  the  guns  which  this  letter  (Irsig- 
nalcs  were  not  taken  by  the  enemy,  but  only  abandoned  in  a  had 
road,  flung  down  a  piecinice,  and  recovered ;  and  tlmt  the  writer, 
after  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  and  keep  about  ihrea 
thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  principally  French,  closed  his  mili- 
tary career  without  ever  haviug  left  »  single  piece  of  cannon  in  an 
enemy's  pissession.  Guns  are  great  facts,  ami  their  loss  or  gain, 
in  modem  times,  is  usually  strongly  indicative  of  defeat  or  victory. 
If  the  Duke  of  Wellinglon  should  turn  out  to  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter,  the  fact  it  records  would  go  some  way 
In  corrobornte  the  opinion  which  wc  find  put  forward  by  one  who, 
though  a  civihnn.  Mas  no  ordinary  judge  of  the  value  of  historical 
evidence,  and  no  contemptible  discriminator  of  any  class  of  merit. 
Niehuhr,  in  one  of  his  '  Lectures  on  Honmn  History,"  says — - 

'  The  greatest  GcnernlB  of  the  dglUccuth  ccututy  committed  eaorniuuB 
blunders.  Frederick  the  Great  aiid  Nupuleou  oiaac  great  mistakes,  niid 
th  e  Uukc  uf  Wellington  it,  I  htlicve,  the  ouly  General  in  whote  conduct 
I  cannot  find  any  iniiJurlaut  wmuke.'— Lecturer  en  (he  JlixiQry  of 
Home,  hy  fi,  G.  Niehuhr,  edLled  hy  Leonhaid  Schmilz,  vol,  li.  }i.  6- 

Without,  however,  suspicion  of  contemporary  partialilies.  we  may 
suggest  that,  as  wc  learn  from  M.  Thiers,  when  Na|ioleoa  filleit 
up  the  Salle  do  Diane  at  the  Tulleries  for  his  own  reception,  with 
the  busts  of  the  great  men  be  nspired  to  rival,  one  Englishman's 
image  was  among  ihc  favoured  lew  ;  .ind  it  Is  just  possible  that 
the  Linperor  reineinL;eied  a  paisage  in  \'iillairc's  Lile  of  Charles 
XII.,  which  desiguucs  *  Ic  iuueux  Jeafl  Duv  Me  Marlborough' 
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«fl  *  cet  boinme  qui  n'a  jamais  assiKge  de  Tille  qti'il  ii*ail  prise,  ni 
(lonne  do  bataillc  qu*il  n'ait  ^;n^ee.' 

Il  is  true  thai  when  we  have  established  Marlhorongh's  claim 
we  shall  hare  taken  Ultle  by  our  mulioii,  for  France  would  in- 
stantly art  on  tlir  hint  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Vollaire,  and 
daiin  him  for  a  Frenchman,  on  the  score  that  his  militarr  appren- 
ticeship was  passetl  under  Turenne.  We  have  no  doubt  indeed 
that,  should  the  titn<>  rvcr  arrive  when  any  sort  of  merit  sbaJl  be 
coiiceilptl  by  French  writers  to  the  Duke  nf  Wcllinfftonj  a  similar 
claim  will  be  preferred  on  the  proitnd  of  his  edocaiitin  at  Angiers. 
Meanwhile  the  name  of  Niehuhr  is  sulhrieni  lo  show  that  where 
patriotic  prejudices  do  not  intervene,  and  for  such  we  must  make 
allowance,  the  verdict  of  wise  «nd  acute  uien  can  even  alreiidjr 
make  amends  fur  the  silence  of  interested  antagonists.  Wc  bave 
indeed  no  wish  to  give  undue  weight  in  these  matters  lo  improfes- 
sional  authority,  but  general  results  and  comparative  ciilicism  wo 
do  consider  fair  {rround  for  the  historian  who  mn  treud  it  with 
Caution,  and  a  due  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies.  Of  all  the  men 
in  modern  limes  worthy  of  tiiat  name,  it  is  probable  that  Gilibon 
was  the  only  one  who  cnutd,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  have  told  off 
a  company,  or  marched  it  round  a  barrack-yard ;  yel  we  suspect 
that  many  a  fizzled  moustache  is  by  iLis  lime  pleasurably  and 
profilably  engaged  in  M.  Thiers'  narrative  of  Moreau's  cautious 
Career  on  the  Danube,  and  Nnpoleon's  dazzling  exploits  on  the 
Bormida.  A  great  follower  of  Niehuhr  (Dr.  Arnold)  has,  in  his 
•  Lectures  on  Modem  History,'  some  remarks  on  the  privileges  of 
unprofessional  writers  in  ibis  matter,  and  their  limits,  which  wc 
.think  it  woilh  wLUc  to  quote: — 

*  The  writer  of  history,'  he  snys,  '  must  speak  of  wars,  of  Illation, 
of  rcligiouB  disputes,  of  poliLical  economy,  yet  he  cannot  Ije  at  once 
poldier,  Bcjiman,  &c.  Clearly  ihcu  there  is  a  diBtinclien  to  be  drawn 
somewhere  :  there  must  he  a  point  up  to  which  an  unpTofessional  iudg- 
jncnt  of  a  profesainnftl  subject  may  tc  not  only  competent  but  of  high 
•iithority,  although  beyond  thnt  point  it  Cftnnnt  venture  without  pie- 
•umpiion  find  folly.  The  distinction  aeema  to  lie  originallv  in  the  dif- 
ference  hctwecn   the   power  of  Joing   a    thing  nnd   that  of  perceiving 

whether  it  he  well  done  or  not It  would  ajipear  thnt  what  we 

understand  Itiiel;  in  tlie  pnifession  of  another  is  the  detnil  of  the  practice. 
ApijlyiDg  ihtK  to  the  art  of  war,  wc  shall  sec,  1  think,  thnt  the  part 
which  unprwfesgional  men  cam  leiist  underBlaiid  is  what  is  technically 
called  tactics.  Let  a  man  be  as  versed  as  he  will  in  military  history,  he 
mn^t  well  know  that  in  these  eetentinl  points  of  the  la»i  resort  he  is 
liclpices ;  and  the  cuinm«nest  flerjpnnt,  or  the  commonest  soldier,  knows 
infinitely  more  of  the  mailer  than  lie  docs.  But  in  projinrliou  tiii  we 
yecedc  from  these  details  to  more  general  points — first  to  what  is  Icch- 
nically  called  stratcj^y,  tliat  is  to  say  the  directing  of  the  moremenls  of 
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an  trmj  with  >  view  to  the  accompUBhment  of  the  object  of  a  campiign, 
and  next  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  as  political  or  moral  queetioQi 
ipay  tSect  it — in  that  proportion  general  knowledge  and  powera  of  mind 
come  into  play ;  and  an  unprofeEsional  person  may,  without  blame,  apeak 
and  write  on  military  subjects,  and  may  judge  of  them  Bufficiently.' 

-  So  far  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  authority  we  ate  unwilling  on  this 
subject  to  dispute.  His  readers  will,  however,  do  well  to  re- 
member  that  in  this  passage  the  Doctor  is  pleading  his  own 
cause,  for  it  is  well  known  Uiat  military  transactions  had  for  him 
tbe  attraction  which  they  often  exercise  on  studious  men.  Ho 
might  have  added  that  the  cases  must  after  all  be  very  few  in 
which  the  strategical  lucubrations  of  lawyers  or  divines  can  de- 
serve or  meet  with  from  the  initiated  more  than  the  indulgence 
which  amateur  actors  receive  from  a  polite  audience.  It  is  pro- 
bably not  often  that  improfessional  men  are  so  unconscious  of  their 
own  deficiencies  as  seriously  to  infringe  on  the  limits  traced  out 
by  this  judicious  guide.  .The  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  indeed, 
once  informed  us  that  he  had  been  occupied  with  tbe  perusal  of 
a  technical  military  work ;  and  we  found  on  inquiry  that  tho 
attraction  consisted  not  certainly  in  the  subject  or  its  treatment, 
but  in  the  circumstance  that  it  was  written  by  a  brother  clergy* 
man.  If  our  memory  be  faithful— would  it  were  more  so  for  the 
convivial  dicta  of  our  departed  friend— the  title  of  the  work  wai 
'Dealtry  on  the  Pike  Exercise,*  It  was  composed,  we  believe, 
at  that  period  of  expected  invasion  when  curates  were  corporals 
and  Oxford  tutors  exercised  in  Christ  Church  meadow,  and  wai 
described  to  us  as  bristling  with  such  terms  as  '  to  the  left,  push,' 
&c.  Such  works  are  rare ;  but  details  of  all  kinds  eire  dan- 
gerous ;  emd  when  the  unprofessional  historian  crowds  his  pages 
with  attempts  at  vivid  description  of  scenes  in  the  like  of  which 
he  never  mingled,  the  result  is  very  usually  bulk  without  value  and 
minuteness  without  accuracy.  The  sphere  of  action  and  scope  of 
judgment  which  is  claimed  by  such  men  as  Arnold  and  Niebuhr, 
we  nevertheless  cheerfully  concede  to  another  writer  with  whom 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  renew  a  controversy  commenced 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal.  We  are  far  from  complain- 
ing of  Mr,  Alison  for  the  unrestrained  and  frank  expression  of 
his  opinions  in  matters  of  war  and  strategy.  We  do  not  object 
to  him  as  a  strategist.  On  this  point  we  only  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  liberty  of  proving  that  he  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  that  he  has 
totally  misunderstood  the  subject  which  he  has  treated.  We  do 
oomplain  of  him  as  a  historian.  As  such  we  have  before  objected 
to  him  the  careless,  rash,  and  credulous  acceptance  of  statements 
which  he  ought  to  have  suspected,  and  which  we  knew  to  be 
untrue  :  we  now  accuse  him  of  inexcusaUe  persererance  in  error 
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anj  olber  minor  delinquenciea,  which,  pixce  tatiti  rtW,  we  shall 
bj-and-byc  venture  to  specify. 

Uui  before  we  do  so,  the  work  of  Caplniu  Siborne  dctnandt 
a  porlioti  of  our  spoce.  Thi»  oflfi'Ccr's  actiuircm^-nts  in  ft  scientific 
branch  of  his  profession,  of  which  lie  has  given  evidence  in  his 
models  of  the  ground  of  Waterloo,  entitle  his  views  of  that  con- 
flict to  much  higher  consideration  than  those  of  Mr.  Alison. 
With  great  respect,  however,  for  his  zeal  nml  honesty  in  the  scaich 
for  truth,  anil  aflmilliiijT  ttinl  professional  know!pd;*e  lins  snvcil 
bimfrom  the  prcsumpiuous  blunders  which  disfigure  Mr.  Alison's 
cbnptert  on  Waterloo,  slill  we  must  sav  that,  viewed  ux  a  history, 
and  not  ns  a  col1(.*clion  of  anecdotes,  his  work  is  defective  in  one. 
important  particular.  It  Eeems  to  us,  as  far  as  the  British  op^^M 
rations  are  concerned,  drawn  from  every  source  c!xccpl  from  iJie^ 
conima[id<^r-in-rhiof  and  the  few  oftieers  attached  at  the  lime  to 
head-quarlers  who  really  knew  or  could  know  anything  of  value 
about  the  great  features  of  the  business.  This  imperfection  is  in 
our  opinion  very  obsorrablc  in  one  or  two  passages,  which  w^H 
shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  4|uotc.  ^ 

We  have,  howeTcr,  in  tlic  first  instance  to  thank  Captain  Sjborne 
/or  some  |»as8avcs  in  a  note  to  his  fifth  chapter,  page  164,  sug- 
gestive of  a  point  of  one  of  the  main  questions  al  issue  betwi-en 
Mr.  Allium  and  ourselves,  which  in  our  former  remarks  on  that 
learned  magistrate's  WaterltKi  lucubrations  we  omitted  to  notice. 
If  anything  could  add  to  the  credit  which  the  Duke  descries  for 
those  arrangements  for  the  collection  and  movomcnl  of  the  force 
under  his  own  command,  whiilt  were  calculated  to  meet  every 
contingency  and  overcome  c%'ery  difficulty  of  bis  defensive  position, 
it  %vould  be  that  in  a  matter  entirely  beyond  his  control  these 
essential  and  unavoidable  difhculiiee  sliuukl  hnve  been  aggravated 
by  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  all  military  upcraltuiu,  but 
especially  those  of  alkipd  armies,  are  exposed.  At  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  I5lh  it  was  apparent  to  the  Prussians  that 
the  attack  upon  the  advanced  corps  of  General  Zictlicn  was  a 
serious  one,  a  hoiul  Jxdc  movement  of  Napoleon  by  CharlcroL 
This  certainty  was  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke 
of  V\'ellinglon  ;  with  it  his  course  was  clear,  and  mthotit  it  he  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  determined  not  to  move  a  regiment  from  its  can- 
tonmenis.  We  cannot  explain  how  it  happened,  but  we  are  certain 
that  it  was  by  no  fault  of  the  British  commander-in-chief,  that  no 
I'rusaian  report  of  the  transsclion  rearlie<l  Ihussels  till  five  in  the 
afternoon.  The  distance  being  about  forty  miles,  there  can  be 
no  t{uestion  thai  the  intelligence  on  which  he  acted  might  and 
ought  to  have  reachc<l  him  by  10  a.m.  As  it  was.  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  former  article,  was  the  first  to 
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bring  the  n«ws,  soon  after  three  o'cloclc,  p.m.,  hn^-in^  rulUen  in 
from  tbf?  aJvanceJ  jhwIs  at  Biiiche  to  dine  with  the  Duke.  The 
latter  was  well  owarc  hy  accounts  received  from  the  direction  of 
Moos  that  ibc  enemy  was  in  motion,  and  for  that  reason  hnd 
taken  care  tu  remain  durinf^  the  duy  al  his  hend-quarters,  or  nithia 
a  few  yards  of  them.  baTiDR  declined  a  prifposal  to  nccompnny 
His  Royal  Hichness  the  Duke  of  Curnbt-rUnd  on  a  visit  to  the 
DuchcBS  of  Riehmiaud,  willnout.  Lowcver.  spreading  premature 
alarm  by  assigning  the  true  reason.  Orticrs  for  the  movemenl  of 
the  troops  were  issued  on  the  riervipt  of  ibfBC  first  aceoitnts  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  further  orders  were  issued  at  about 
fire,  aflcr  an  interview  with  the  Prussian  General  MufHing,  who 
was  stationed  at  Brussels,  and  bad  at  length  received  his  reports 
from  General  Ziciht-n.  It  is  clear  that — if  a  eircumstance  over 
wliich  the  Duke  had  no  control  had  not  thus  operated  to  his  dis- 
advantage, and  directly  in  favour  of  Ins  adversary — the  orders 
which  were  issued  at  5  f.M.  might  ha\B  been  given  out  at  JO 
in  the  morning.  We  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Alison 
and  oltieri,  by  indulginir  in  worthless  speculatinns  as  to  what 
wight  then  have  occurred,  it  is  suflicient  to  know  that  In  spite  of 
adverse  aeridenls  the  Duke's  arrangements  for  the  cnlleclion  of  his 
troops  were  such  as  to  enable  hJni  to  inflict  the  next  <lay  a  bloodj 
defeat  upon  the  force  in  his  front.  The  accident  in  iiself  ivos  a 
purchf  Prussian  one;  for  the  inteltigonce  to  be  rercivetl  ivas  to 
come,  not  from  Sir  H-  Hardinge  and  Bluclier's  head-quarters  to 
the  Duke,  hut  from  General  Zicthen  at  the  advanced  posts  of  liie 
Prussian  lines  to  General  Muffling;  andihe  Duke  is  to  be  blamed 
for  it  precisely  as  much  as  he  is  for  the  more  famous  failure  of 
the  dispatch  to  General  Rulow  von  Dennewilz,  which  led  to  the 
absence  of  the  4th  Prussitin  corps  from  the  field  of  Ligny.  After 
all,  it  is  desirable  to  see  whether  alter  this  failure  of  cx>mmuni- 
cution  there  was  cause  for  blame  on  account  of  delay  in  pulleclin^ 
the  troops,  or  indeed  at  alii,  considering  that  the  French  army  was 
not  itself  collected — that  is  to  say,  its  columns  closeil  up  and  in 
a  slate  to  commence  an  opcrntion — till  late  in  the  day  of  the  Jfjvh, 
OS  is  slated  by  Captain  Sihorne,  writing  from  information  from  the 
French  stalT;  and  that  even  Marshal  Ney  bad  not  joined  the  army 
and  bad  not  his  horses  and  equipages,  and  liad  been  under  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  horses  from  Marshal  the  Due  de  Treviso, 
who  was  sick. 

Wc  find  in  chap.  Tii.  vol.  \.  p.  247,  a  passage  which  indicates 
the  defect  we  have  iioiired  »s  ptrvading  the  volume's  of  Captain 
Sibome.  It  represents  the  Duke  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  as 
sharing  the  ignorance  which  probably  prevailed  in  his  army  as  to 
the  cunditioo,  pruspecls,  und  intentions  of  bis  allies  consequent 
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OD  tlie  aSair  of  Ugoy,  aud  as  obtaining  after  all  rer;  imperfect  in- 
formnlinn  on  material  poiots. 

'  The  Duke  liFid  received  no  intrtiigrnee  of  lihichrr,  and  proliably 
juKlguiff  from  the  advanced  position  of  the  (.French)  vedette  in  question, 
that  trAafrivr  might  Harr.  oetn  fhe  reituU  of  the  battle  of  Ligay,  the 
Prusiians  couM  not  have  made  an^  forward  morrrnent  likely  to  cd- 
(langer  Ney'a  right,  he  cnme  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  quite  ponible 
that  on  the  other  hand  Napoleon  might  have  ctotseii  the  Namur  road 
and  cut  off  his  communication  with  Bluchcr.  His  Grace  tlierefore  de* 
sired  Viviun  to  send  a  btroiig  patrolc  alung  the  Numur  road  to  gum  in- 
telligence respecting  the  Prut^ian  arinj,  A  troop  of  the  10th  iluuara 
under  Csptnin  GrcT  whb  accordingly  dispatthtd  on  this  duty,  rccoih- 
pnnied  hy  Licut.-Cohmcl  Sir  Alcxnnder  Gordon,  one  of  tht  DuVe's 
aifW  de-camp.  As  llic  pattole  ndTUticcd  along  the  rond,  ihc  vedette 
befiwe  mcniioned  liri^n  \o  circle,  pvidciitly  to  ifivc  notice  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  This  indnrcd  the  patrole  to  moTC  forward  witn  great 
eaiitiiH),  >i)  a*  tn  gnnrd  n^ainyt  \ht.  poKi^ihilily  of  heinc;  rut  olf.  NeT6T- 
tlicleas,  it  ndvfinced  four  or  five  milea  along  the  rond,  and  Sir  A-  GiorHon 
brought  back  word  that  llie  I'lUMU^ma  liad  retreated  towards  Warre  ;  that 
UiC  yrcncli  occupied  the  ground  cm  which  tlic  battle  had  been  fought; 
1)ut  thai  they  had  ncillier  crossed  nor  even  })oases«ed  themaelves  of  the 
high  road,  alvng  which  the  patrule  had  proceeded  almost  into  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  their  advanced  pouts.* 

It  is  a  mistake  lu  suppose,  as  Captain  Biborne  dues,  that  on 
the  Huirning  uf  llin  1  7th  (nr  even  on  the  night  of  the  lOih)  lUe 
puke  was  uninformed  of  what  had  occurreili  on  the  Prussian 
Geld  uf  battle.  He  luwl  al  the  Prussian  head-qaartcrs  a  slaif- 
oflicer,  the  present  Governor-General  of  India,  then  Colonel  Sir 
Henr)'  Hardinfi;e,  who  sent  him  repcatfd  reports  during  llie  battle. 
He  hml  written  one  after  lie  was  himself  severely  wounded,  which 
vas  brought  to  the  Duke  by  his  bnitlior.  Captain  Hnrdinfte  of  tbe 
Artillery,  with  a  verbal  message  given  after  nifihlfali.  I'lll  nighl* 
tall,  moreover,  the  Duke  could  sec;  and,  need  it  be  milled,  did 
see  with  his  own  ey<>8  from  Qu»tre  Bra*  what  pntsied  on  the 
Prussian  field  of  battle.  With  his  glius  he  i>aw  the  charge  and 
failure  of  the  Prussian  cavalry,  Bluchers  disaater,  and  tbe  re- 
trcal  of  the  Pru«kinn  arniy  from  the  field  of  battle.  Cnptain 
Wood  of  the  10th  MustArs,  then  at  the  outpo'Stt,  pusheil  a 
patrt>lc  towards  the  Prussian  fjeld  of  bntllc  at  dajliiffht,  and  as- 
certained and  intmedialely  reporter!  to  the  Duke  that  the  Prus- 
sians were  nu  limgrr  in  jKissession  of  it.  The;  Duke  then  sent,  as 
Captain  Sibome  narrates,  with  another  squadron  of  the  Khh  uniler 
Captain  Grey,  Sir  A-  Gordon,  who  bnd  been  with  hts  Grace  on 
the  Prussian  field  of  batde  the  preceding;  das.  and  therefore  knew 
tbe  ground,  in  orclcr  to  communicate  with  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Prussian  ariuy,  and  to  tierertain  their  position  and  designs.     Sir 
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A.  Gordon  fount!  the  fielil  of  bnllle  deacrlo],  »xc«pt  by  n  few 
French  vedettes:  these  were  driven  in,  and  Gordon  wilh  his 
squadrons  croisod  the  field  of  iMtlle  immoicslcd,  and  aimimini- 
talcd  verWUv  wUh  General  Ziethen,  rommandinft  tlic  Prusjiian 
rear-guurd,  at  Sombref,  on  the  road  to  Namur,  where  the  Prussian 
left  had  rested  in  the  bntlle  of  the  preceding  dny.  Havinj^  nccom- 
plishcd  this  tcnrice,  the  Duke's  aide-de-camp  returned  »»  be  had 
gone,  unmolesled,  to  QuiUre  Uras.  If  Sir  A.  Goid^m  had  lived, 
prohabiy  Cnpinin  Siborne  might  have  h'«rnrd  ihft  retil  ftcrount  of 
the  Iransacliou  from  hin^,  and  would  then  have  knoirn  that  the 
patrolc  moved  the  whole  way  lo  Sombref,  and  brought  back,  not 
a  vapuc  report  that  ihc  Prussis-ns  had  retreated  towards  Wavre, 
but  the  most  positive  accounts  of  their  muvL'uicnls  and  inlentiont. 
As  soon  as  Gordon  relumed  with  his  patrole  the  Duke 
cave  orilers  for  tho  nriny  Id  f*ccupy  the  position  in  front  of 
Waterloo,  of  which  he  liad  a  perfect  knowledge,  having  seen  it 
frequently,  and  of  wliich  nu  knowledge  cunld  haii*  been  had  by 
any  other  ofTicer  in  tbe  army.  The  road  to  and  through  the 
villagn  of  Genappes  having  been  ctenred  of  nil  hospital  and  store 
carriages,  and  of  every  impediment,  the  infantry  and  artillery 
vrexc.  put  in  mniion  in  broad  d;t\Iighl  in<lilTerent  columns,  ti>  cross 
the  different  bridges  over  the  Dyle.  These  movements  were  as 
regular  as  on  a  pamde.  The  outposts,  pariiculnrly  those  of  the 
riflemen,  were  kept  ^landing,  and  movements  were  made  by  the 
Britiith  cavalry  so  as  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention,  and  conceal 
the  rrlrngrade  movement  of  the  infantry.  The  cavalry  remained 
on  the  ground,  and  the  commander-in-chief  wilh  them,  till  be- 
tween three  and  four  of  the  afternoon.  In  this  position  he  saw 
more  than  Capinin  Siborne  appenrs  to  be  nwarc  of.  He  saw  all 
that  was  done  on  and  near  the  lately-tontesied  ground  of  Ligny, 
the  detarhmi^nl  of  Grmichy's  corps  towards  U'avre,  following  the 
retreat  of  Rlucber,  and  the  march  of  the  main  mass  of  the  French 
army  along  the  great  n)atl  from  Sombref.  No  movement  was  made 
in  bis  front,  nnd  he  did  not  or<ler  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry  till  the 
advanced  patroleg  of  the  enemy  h.id  touched  the  veileites  on  the 
high  road  on  Ids  left>  The  retreat  of  our  cavalry  was  undoubtedly 
facilitatetl  by  a  storm,  which  made  it  difficult  for  either  party  to  ma- 
ncruvrp  off  the  main  roads.  With  the  single  exception,  however, 
of  the  affair  at  Genappcs  with  the  French  lancers,  it  was  con- 
ducted with  as  much  security  as  that  of  the  infantry,  and  the  army 
found  itself  in  the  evening  collected  from  every  miartei'  on  that 
famous  and  well-chosen  ground,  with  every  feature  of  which  the 
Duke  was  familiar.  The  Duke  was  on  the  field  at  daybrenk,  in 
n>ite  of  weather,  after  having  written  some  letters  to  the  King  of 
Prance  and  others.     He  visited  the  posts  in  Hoiigomont,  and 
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gnvc  orders  for  the  flefengive  works  for  muRkelry,  which  were 
foiiueil  ill  llic  garden.  He  rode  thence  to  La  Ha>e  Siunte,  and 
on  lo  ilic  extreme  left  of  his  posilion.  It  is  a  curious  circam- 
Slancc,  not  mcntiimeit  \>y  tlie  liinlorlans,  that  having  throughout 
the  night,  from  the  I7tb  to  the  IHlh,  com^lU^icau^d  hy  pairoles, 
through  Ohnin,  with  the  Prussiun  coqis  d'unn^e  on  it«  march 
from  Wavre,  he  saw  the  PruDsiciu  cax'niry  collcctctl  in  a  mass  on 
the  lii^h  ground  on  the  Watcrhni  side  of  the  defile  of  St.  Lambert 
at  an  early  hour  of  llie  day,  at  least  an  hnnr  before  the  com- 
mencemeot  of  the  ballle — the  very  cavalry  that  is  reprc»enlc<l 
lo  have  befin  seen  from  the  French  head-quarters  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mart-chnl  Sonlt  to  Mai^chal  Grouchy,  dated  at  half- 
past  one,  which  letter  is  piliilcd  Ijy  Grouchy  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lisheil  in  the  United  Slates,  and  given  in  a  note  to  pag'e  4U0  of 
Captain  Sibfirne'*  fu-sl  volume. 

The  course  of  our  observations,  nhich  have  insensibly  almost 
dcgenernlcd  into  nnrrnlive,  has  brouj^hl  us  to  a  critical  period  of 
the  drama.  If  we  look  back  thri>ugh  the  preceding  acts  «e  ahnll 
see  that  no  passage  of  the  Duke's  campaigns  is  more  pregnant 
with  ei-idence  of  the  omnipresent,  indefatigable,  personal  activity, 
and  iiiiperlurbabiti  coolness  which  diatinguished  him,  than  the 
period  whicli  1ms  come  under  our  notice.  We  have  seen  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  16ih,  while  Ncy  was  preparing  his 
attack  and  closing  up  his  columns,  which,  when  ho  took  their 
cominaiidp  extended  for  some  twelve  miles  to  his  rear,  the 
Duke  found  time  for  an  interview  wid*  the  Prussian  Ge- 
neral at  Ligny.  He  returned  to  Quatrc  IJras  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  that  conflict.  He  irmnnBitrcd  in  person  the  wood 
of  Bnssu,  and  was  indeed  the  first  to  discover  that  the  attack 
was  about  to  he  made  by  a  very  lai^e  body  of  troops.  A 
straggling  fire  had  been  going  on  since  morning,  but  the  of- 
ficers whom  he  found  on  the  spot  slill  doubted  whether  a  serious 
attack  was  impending.  The  Duke's  (juirk  eye,  however,  de- 
tected an  officer  of  high  rank  renewing  a  strong  body,  and  his 
car  caught  ibc  sound,  familiar  to  it  as  the  precursor  of  such 
scenes,  '  L'Empereur  Ti-compcnsera  cclui  qui  s's^nneera.'  He 
instantly  recommended  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  withdraw  his  ad- 
vanced parties,  and  the  few  Belgian  gims,  which  were  in  an 
advanced  and  exposed  position.  The  attack  instaiiily  ensued, 
not  lo  cease  till  nightfall.  According  to  his  uniform  practice, 
and  certainly  willi  not  less  than  his  usual  care,  the  Duke  posted 
all  the  troops  himself,  and  no  mo%Tmenl  was  made  but  by  his 
order.  He  was  on  the  field  till  after  dark,  as  long  as  any  contest 
lasted.  When  at  the  close  of  that  weary  day  others  were  sinking 
to  rest  on  the  groutKl  they  had  so  braTcty  maintained,  and  while 
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the  chain  of  PntUh  outposts  wbs  beings  formed  for  the  night,  far 
in  advance  uf  the  ground  originally  ocicupivd,  one  of  the  cavalry 
regiments,  which  wer«  then  arriving  in  rapid  succession,  reached 
the  spot  where  tlic  Duke  was  sitting^.  It  was  commanded  bv  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Duke — by  one  of  the  j^^ntlest,  the  bravest, 
and  most  acatmjilished  sohlicrs  who  ever  sat  in  nn  Enj^hsb  saddle^ 
the  late  General  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby.  He  found  the  Duke 
reading  aome  I^gij^lish  newspapers  which  hod  jusl  reached  him, 
joking  over  their  contents,  and  making  men'y  with  the  lucubrations 
of  London  pohlicians  and  speculators  on  events. 

The  condition  meanwhile  of  the  said  politicians  at  home,  in- 
cluding the  cabinet,  was  past  a  joke.  It  was  one  which  the 
profundity  of  thetr  ignorance  alone  made  endurable.  If  haz- 
lihties  were  now  in  progress  in  Uelgium  and  a  British  armv  in 
the  field,  steamers  would  be  plying  between  Oslend  and  London 
or  Dover,  frequent  and  puuctual  as  those  which  crowd  the  river 
from  Lundon-bridgc  to  Greenwich  in  Whilsuti  week.  A  fresh 
lie  and  a  new  exaggeration  would  reach  the  Stock  Exciirmge  at 
intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  With  such  means  of  communi- 
cation Hhichpr's  losses  on  the  16th  would  have  been  operating  on 
the  funds  wttliin  a  few  hours  of  their  report  al  Brussels,  nnd  the 
Prussian  retreat  from  Ligiiy  would  have  more  than  couiitcrhalanc^'d, 
in  public  opinion,  the  maintenance  of  our  position  at  Quatrc 
Bras.  To  a  late  hour  of  the  20lh  of  June,  however,  the  smuggler 
had  been  the  only  organ  of  iiaclligencc  to  the  English  cabinet, 
and  nothing  but  vague  accounts  that  the  French  army  was  in 
motion  had  been  conveyed  by  those  lugsailed  messengers,  it  was 
thus  that  the  first  authentic  intelligence,  thuugli  it  cimiaii)cd  the 
hane  of  a  serious  diszister  to  the  Prussian  arms,  was  c|ualified  not 
merely  by  the  antidnle  of  the  Duke's  success  al  Qualrc;  Bras,  but 
by  the  following  additional  facts ; — that  the  Duke  was  at  (he  head 
of  his  own  army  collected  in  a  position  of  his  o\vn  choice,  in  high 
confidence  and  spirits,  in  military  communication  with  Blucher^ 
and  on  the  point  of  engaging  wiih  Napoleon.  The  bearer  of  this 
stirring  intcliljgencc,  which  the  nerves  of  Lord  Castlert^agh  were 
better  strung  to  receive  than  those  of  Lt)rd  Liverpxil,  was  the 
Right  Honourable  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  Knight  of  Kerry. 
Like  many  other  civilians  he  had  been  sllractetl  by  the  interest  of 
the  scene  and  hour  to  BruEsels  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  the 
oommencemenl  of  hostilities.  As  an  old  and  vnluetl  friend  of  his 
illustrious  countryman,  he  had  been  a  constant  guest  at  head- 
quarters; among  other  adventures  of  somn  interest,  had  visited  the 
ground  of  Quaire  Bras  on  the  17lh.  and  had  remained  there  till 
the  commencement  of  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry,  ivben  he  had  re- 
turnctl  to  Brussels.     Having  been  favoured  by  him  with  a  roemo- 
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nndum  of  his  recollectioni,  we  ctn  now  present,  in  words  bell«r 
ihan  our  own,  the  drcuiiistancvs  under  whicU  lie  litciurie  entrusted 
Willi  such  a  <ri)mniuiii<.-;iiion,  and  the  effect  it  produced  on  ibose 
who  received  ii.  Nut  bein|;r  able,  with  reference  to  our  limits,  to 
insert  tliu  mt-inorundum  in  exttnso,  we  must  premise  ibat  our  Irietul 
iind  been  induced  by  circumstances  to  leuvc  Brussels  at  n  \etj 
e<rlv  bimr  on  the  I81I1  with  the  intention,  not  of  returning  lo 
En^Iuiii],  l)ut  (if  cndiMvourin^  to  reach  tlio  head-tjuartcrs  of 
General  Sir  C  Colvillr,  wh<»sn  division  was  on  the  ripht  of  the 
British  army.  Ghent  was  his  first  object,  but  beinf^  advised  that 
the  direct  route  wns  emnirnbere<l,  he  proc'eede^l  ihilliRr  by  Ant- 
werp. The  Knight  vcas  acoouipanie<[  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  :  and  be  says — 

*  Wc  arrircd  at  Antwerp  about  five  in  the  morning,  and  after  refresh- 
ing ourselves  and  looking  at  the  cathedral  for  about  ati  hour.  i<re  pro* 
cceded  to  Ghent  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  arrived  there  about  tiro  o'clock. 
We  dined  with  the  coinmandin;^  officer  of  the  29th  regiment,  nhu  hod 
been  au  uld  acqu&iutance  of  Lord  Ormgiidc.  We  engaged  a  carriage  and 
arranged  to  i>rt>c(;ed  mfier  midnight  fur  thg  division  of  thu  army  under 
Gtiii'tul  ColvUlc.  J  nas  just  cntcriug  the  hotel  bctv>ccti  eL\  and  iicven 
■n  order  to  go  tu  bed.  when  Sir  P.  Malcolm  drove  up  fnjuiBru»ei4i-  I 
told  hitn  our  {iliui,  when  be  earnestly  entreated  uie  tu  wait  till  be  had 
rciurntd  from  the  King  of  France,  Uicu  nl  Ghent,  to  wlioni  he  was  going 
to  convey  a  measage  from  th*  Uuke  of  Wpiiinjto".  1  waited  uCcord- 
ing'y;  on  his  fctUTU  he  pressed  nie  in  the  most  earnwt  manner  to  pro- 
ceed lo  LtHidon  and  comioutiicale  to  the  GoTcniment  what  bad  occurred. 
He  argued  the  necessity  of  such  a  course,  froiti  the  Duke  of  Welbnglon 
having  declared  to  him  that  muniiiig  thiit  ho  would  not  write  a  hoc  untd 
he  bad  fought  a  battle,  itnd  IVum  the  false  and  mischievous  rumours 
which  bad  circulated  uud  (juue  to  Knglund,  and  the  total  ignorance  of 
the  English  Goverooieiit  as  to  wtuit  had  taken  place,  lie  eaid  that  ha 
was  deaixous  of  writing  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  that 
ctitjuetle  jjrecluded  his  catering  into  any  details  on  military  subjects 
when  the  Gcuerul  liad  not  vfritten  :  that  if  I  consented  1  would  greatly 
relieve  the  Government  and  do  eaijciitial  public  w.rvice,  as.  iiiiii.-]jendont 
of  the  Prussian  case,  of  which  I  knew  mure  thnit  any  other  individual 
could  Communicate  lo  the  Government,  there  were  subject*  of  a  must 
confidential  nature  which  he  would  enlniat  to  mc  lo  be  told  to  Lord 
Castlcrea^ti,  our  Fureign  Minister;  that  he  would  put  nic  into  a  aliiup  of 
war  at  0»ieiid  aud  send  xaz  ncruM  at  otice.  I,  iiowcver,  rather  re- 
luctantly asscnicd.  He  then  told  rue  he  bad  leH  the  Duke  at  half-past 
t«n  thut  morning  wjtti  the  army  in  position  on  grouud  which  be  had 
already  ej^iuunicd,  deteruined  to  give  battle^  aud  cunlident  of  succcm, 
and  tbul  be  was  in  uiilitiiry  connnmiiaitiun  with  Murshal  Bluchcr. 

'  Wc  accordingly  changed  our  route  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Ostend, 
where  the  Adminil  wrote  a  few  line*,  merely  aaying  that  nuonapartc  had 
defeuU^d  llie  Prussians  with  gremt  loss,  that  the  Duke  was  in  position  as 
described  before,  that  he  liod  prevailed  on  the  Knight  of  Kerry  to  convey 
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•  flIMliMMcli,  who  also  could  furoish  oil  p&niculan  which  were  u  yet 
.tianm,  Tor  the  infarmuLioa  of  llie  GuTemmcnl.  We  liiul  ruUicr  n.  nlow 
-■■■■1^.  After  we  were  uiiiier  weigh  a  geiidurme,  witli  kuidc  mail 
MgB  in  a  btittl,  ov>:rtuuL  ilie  vouel,  nud  6uid  rejiuru  t^L  juitt  urrivcil  ihjit 
Uic  Duke  uf  Wciliiigtoo  woj  driving  the  Frt:ncli  at  all  ]^iuiiJ[B.  Wb 
proceeded  at  once,  afterUuiding  at  Deal,  to  town,  and  urrivol  ut  llie 
Ailmirally  at  Uall'-paeit  four  (Tiicaday,  June  20ili).  Lord  Melville  had 
gunc  to  the  Houae  of  Lords,  wliiilier  I  followed  him  j  and  on  prcst-nltng 
the  despatch  he  immediately  siiTumuucd  the  Cabinet  MiniRCers  from  bulK 
Houses  to  meet  In  the  Chancellor'a  room,  which  they  did  iminmly, 

'I  was  rcqueeted  to  communicate  the  partiflidars  reft-rred  to  in  Admiral 
Makolm'a  letter;  I  said  (in  order  tu  avidd  HTiything  utmeceienry)  I 
witbcd  m  know  hnw  far  the  Cabinet  was  alrc^ly  infciimvd  of  what  had 
ocGuneil;  Lord  Liveqiool  aaid  thnt  lhi7  knew  nothing.  I  luked  if  they 
bail  not  heard  nf  the  baule  with  the  PrnsaiaiiB.  He  e;iiil  "  N'u."  J  then 
asked  had  they  not  hciird  that  Nap>dcun  hud  uiuvcd  Kn  army  ?  He  <aid 
thai  n-putta  by  timu^glen  to  that  elTect  had  conic  ntroEs,  but  tliat  niiihing 
wus  certain.  I  theJi  gave  a  dcLad  uf  all  the  cireui[ii>lBi)Ci:a  that  hiid  rojiie 
to  my  knowledge,  and  endeavoured  tu  inipreBs  on  them  the  uhnoGt  co3i- 
Gdenee  iii  thi:  success  of  the  Duke  ui  WeUingtuu  iu  any  butlte  ih&tehuutd 
take  place.  1  nalcd  the  imiure  uf  the  driving  in  uf  ilie  Pmssidiis  on  the 
15th,  a«  explained  to  ine  by  the  Cumuiandant  at  Moiis.  I  nu8  enablrtt 
to  describe  very  particularly  the  gloiiuui'  battle  at  Q^iatrc  Hras,  oa  L;iven 
to  me  by  a  gallant  oflicer  uf  the  Hide  Brigade,  who  wait  iienr  tlic  Duke 
during  ita  cuotinuance,  and  who  wiit  wounded  there ;  he  gave  nie  a  very 
dear  account  of  the  action,  and  affirmed  that  be  had  never  seen  Iud  Gracs 
expoic  liimaelf  ao  much  pcreoiiidly.  or  so  thoroughly  direct  every  part  of 
the  operations,  in  sny  of  the  Peniusular  fights  with  which  he  waa 
familiar.  I  cAplaiued,  on  Sir  Cnlin  Campbcirs  autbonty,  the  Dukc'i 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  grouod  wlucli  be  had  occupied  on  the  mornt 
ingofSuiidiiy  (the  18th). 

'  Ministers  e-tprcs?e(l  their  great  relief  and  gralilicatiun  al  the  intel- 
ligence t  hud  furnished,  a.f  the  town  had  been  inundated  with  the  most 
alarming  and  dangerijus  nimourit,  and  that  from  the  length  of  time  nnee 
they  hud  rcceiccd  any  poEidvc  communiculiou  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lin^uti,  coniidr.rabLe  anxiety  unduubledly  exiated,  but  thai  I  had 
efTectuully  removed  it.  On  the  fulluMin-j  iiioraing  CLirly  1  cuUed  on 
Lord  Caetlercagh  before  he  went  tu  hia  uQice.  I  usked  him  nhciher  he 
thought  i  bud  luipresiicd  upon  the  Cabinet  ihe  peituct  couiideuw  which 
I  myteif  fell  lu  to  the  I>ukc'ii  suuccsa.  He  »aid  1  had,  but  tliuC  lie 
wislied  fur  a  good  deal  uf  cuuverisutjun  with  me.  i  tlien  eipkiiied  Lo 
liiiii  thwc  particulars  which  Admiral  Malcolm  bad  desired  mc  eunfi- 
deulially  to  convey,  parlJcularlv  ua  lo  what  concerned  the  puaiiion  and 
peraoual  K&fety  uf  the  Frcni-h  king,  and  uihcr  points  which  ii  is  unne- 
cessary to  recapitulate.  Wc  liud  a  moat  interesting  discussion  on  the 
whole  state  of  the  two  cDuntricH  as  relating  to  the  war.  It  was  certainly 
gratifying  to  me  to  lioTr  nlicrtd  the  nnxieiy  of  Miniateif,  and  through 
them  of  the  public,  but  Sir  H.  Malcotiu  lo&t  tnc  the  march  to  Paris.' 
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To  return  to  Captaia  Sibume.  He  fsriUclses  tbe  cuiiducl  vf 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  not  follnwinff  up  with  suflirieat 
artivilv,  on  tlie  ]6tli,  ttie  moveiiienl  which  be  bad  made  with  so 
iDuri)  success  on  the  15lb ;  but  a  little  rellection  upon  tbc  in- 
formation  which  he  has  obtained  on  the  movements  of  the  Frem-Ii 
arm}'  must  have  convinced  him  that  the  troups  which  had  been  un 
their  extreme  left  in  French  Flanders,  and  which  formed  the  rpiic 
of  the  Column  of  which  the  head  was  engaged  on  the  Sambre  nn 
the  loth,  could  not  he  closed  up  tiH  a  lule  hour  vn  the  IGlh.  It 
is  easy  to  speculate  on  possible  consequences  of  supposed  circum- 
stances.  'J'hose  who  indulge  in  such  speculations  would  do  well 
to  consider  that  rapidity  is  purchased  hy  exhuuslion. 

Of  the  numerous  critics  of  the  Belgian  campaign,  some  have 
been  disposed  to  consider  that  the  Prussians  on  the  i  Sth  were  slow 
ID  bringing  their  columns  lo  bear  effectively  on  the  French  right. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ind■^'idual  who  would  have 
had  most  cause  for  complaint  on  this  score  would  be  the  last  to 
entertain  this  charge.  We  feel  very  ccrfciin  that  if  the  Duke 
could  have  exchanged  commands  with  Blucher  or  Bulow  on  that 
day,  be  would  have  been  very  cautious  how  be  l>rought  into  aclioa 
by  driblets  even  that  portion  of  tbc  Prussian  troops  which  bad  not 
actually  shared  tbc  discoiufituroof  Ligny.  Captain  Siborne  judi- 
ciously avoids  CHStinsr  any  reOecuon  on  the  Prussiuns,  though  at 
Stgci  M-J  and  150  of  voluiue  ii.  he  states  the  fact  that  General 
ielben  refused  lu  detach  any  jiortion  of  bis  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening,  by  iheir  partial  aid,  llic  British  lino  of  battle  nt 
a  moment  certainly  of  great  pressure.  We  doubt  not  tliat  Ziclben's 
orders  on  this  bead  were  strict.  We  believe  them  lu  have  been 
dictated  by  a  wise  caution,  and  we  look  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Prussians  and  their  commander  on  the  ISth  ivith  no  feeling  but 
that  of  admiration  for  the  energy  with  which  they  bad  rallieJ 
after  discomfiture,  and  the  boldness  with  which  they  left  General 
TbieliQaii  lo  make  the  best  be  could  of  it  against  Grouchy* 
superior  force  at  Wavre,  Before  the  retreat  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  17ih  »peculation  was  busy  among  our  officers  on  theoutptistsat 
Quatre  Bins  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the  ajfair  of  the  previous 
day  to  the  I'russian  force.  A  party  of  them  was  joine*l  by  Cap- 
tain, now  Colonel,  Wood,  who  had  just  retunied  from  the  |)atrole 
service  mentioned  above.  Will  they  stop  before  they  reach  the 
Rhine?  was  a  question  started  by  one.  Captain  Wood,  who  had 
seen  much  service  with  the  Prussians,  having  been  on  llie  stafTof 
Sir  C.  Stewart  (now  I-tml  l^indondeny)  in  1H13  and  ISI-1,  replied, 
'  If  Biucher  III-  BuIdw  be  alive,  yon  may  depend  ujion  it  ihey  will 
Stop  at  no  great  distance.'  The  young  otTiccr  was  right,  as  \apoleoa 
foimd  to  bis  cost.     We  know  that,  whatever  incompetent  critics 
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may  say,  llic  hiphcst  Ipstimnny  to  tlm  ci>-op*?rnuou  of  llie  Pnissinns 
in  every  particular,  that  of  lh«  Duke,  bna  l>cnn  ever  since  unvarinl 
ami  uncutn promising  ;  nor  lias  he  eror  atopppil  or  sUMipi-tl  to  con- 
sider whcllicr  by  doinf^  justice  to  the  fame  of  liis  allies  he  ml^fat 
give  a  hamlle  to  bis  enemies  to  detract  from  big  own. 

We  ilo  not  on  this  occasion  choose  to  enter  upon  any  forniftl 
criticism  of  Nnpoleon  a*  a  general.  We  inurt,  however,  say 
th»t  if  Kii^lish  viiitcn  were  as  tnucli  Ui^jxisetl  to  detract  fn>m 
his  reputation  ns  they  are  to  caril  nt  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  and  Bhichec,  some  documerbts  under  his  own  hand 
would  afford  them  matter  for  animadversion.  Take,  for  in- 
■lance,  Napoleon's  two  letters  to  Marshal  Ncy  written  early 
on  the  I6th  from  Charleroi.  They  are  addressed  to  a  man  who 
had  just  been  plnccd  at  tho  head  of  Bome  forty  thousand  men  so 
much  a  rimproi-'iste  thit  he  did  not  even  know  the  trnmcs  of  his 
officers,  or  M-b.it  the  Germans  call  llie  clislocation  of  his  troojw, 
much  less  the  nature  of  the  country,  nr  the  amount  of  the  force  in 
his  front;  and  who  was  so  unprovided  with  stafT-officers  that  hc 
was  obliged  to  select  them  at  the  moment  frojn  reg'im.crnts  of  the 
line;  yet  this  man,  in  the  first  of  these  letters,  received  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  of  the  Ifilh,  is  directed  to  be  at  Brussels  by  seven 
o'clock  tbe  next  morning,  and  in  the  second  it  is  nssumtxl  as 
matter  of  hif^h  probability  tliat  the  Kn(;lish  had  already  retired 
from  Brussels  and  NiicHeg.  Let  it  not  be  fnr(»o!tpn  that  IVapo- 
leon's  means  of  learning  or  g'aessin^  at  the  Duke's  dispositions 
were  far  ijrealer  than  any  which  tbc  Duke  possessed  of  learning 
what  passed  within  the  French  lines.  We  wdl  venture,  without 
blaming  Napoleon  in  our  ignorance  of  his  grounds  for  belief,  to 
say  that  if  at  any  one  periml  of  tbe  Duke's  career  lie  had  given 
orders  so  impracticable  to  execute,  or  displayed  ignI^^lu<;:c  so 
complete  as  is  indicated  in  these  two  letters  to  Ncy,  his  Dis- 
patches would  hare  hern  reprinted  by  the  llailical  press,  iiml 
(|Uoied  in  the  House  of  Connnons  us  evidence  of  his  incapacity 
for  command.  With  Mr.  Alison,  indeed,  for  an  ndvisci'.  he 
might  have  rendorctl  a  cv"jf  tic  mnin  on  Brnitsels  an  easy  exjihiit. 
As  it  was,  niul  hi  the  absence  of  such  a  good  genius,  his  reply 
might  have  bfcn  that  of  Marmion  to  King  James's  proposal  of  a 
visit  to  Tamworth  : — 

'  Much  hunuur'd  were  my  humble  home, 

Jf  in  its  hrilla  King  .rimiea  slioulil  come; 

But  Nutlingliiitn  hiia  nrclicr*  good. 

And  VorkHhiru  men  ore  sieru  trf  mood. 

And  miiny  ri  banner  i>huU  W  luru, 

And  iiimiy  a  liiiii;ht  Ui  gnmiid  he  home. 

And  mtiiiy  n  iheaf  urelinfts  bu  s\Knl 

Ere  Scothind'a  king  sludl  cross  the  Trent.' 
Toi..  Lxxv],  Nil.  CI. I.  Q  Marmion' 
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MArmicm's  reply,  by  Uie  way,  reminds  us  of  one  of  Gcueral  Alava'» 
V'  ail  aiUe-de-cauij)  of  Junot  who,  under  a  da^  of  truce  vc  lielieve, 
Was  dining  at  the  Duke's  table  in  Portugal  at  a  ncriixl  when 
Lisbon  was  in  our  possession.  'I'be  I''rpnchiTian  t<HiK  occasion  to 
obbt-rve  tL;»l  the  Ducbesso  d'Abranles,  iben  al  Ciudnd  Rmirigo, 
tomptatl  faire  sat  couches  at  Lisbon  in  tbe  autumn.  •  J'receiwz  la,' 
said  Geni'ral  Alava,  '  qu'cUe  pretute  l/t'm  f/arde  tie  ves  treutc  mH/€ 
(tinlths  d'aceo\tc/teuraeii  range queilutrounera  enchemin'  licnvnver, 
Na|>oIcou  bad  not  long  tn  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  estimating:. 
ia  his  own  person,  thn  dilljculty  of  the  task  which  in  liis  off-hand 
manner  tic  liad  suggested  to  bis  lieulciiaiit.     Nuiuvrically  superior 

his  antagonist  tn  cavalry  and  artillery,  morally  superior  in  lite 
igeneous  composiliou  and  warlike  experience  of  bis  army,  he 
fjet  found  himself  unable,  wiib  the  single  exception  uf  tbe  capture 
of  the  farm  of  La  IJnvc  Saintc,  to  gnitt  an  inch  of  ground  from 
some  thirty  thousand  English  and  (jiernian  infantry.  Of  this  v«ry 
body,  which  Imrc  the  brunt  of  tlic  nholc  rontestj  be  it  remcm- 
tiered  that  not  above  six  or  set'eii  thousand  had  seen  a  shot  iired 
before.  It  was  composed  uf  second  battalions  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  we  camiot  but  imagine  thai  this  disadvanWge  would  hare 
).>ecn  felt  had  the  Duke  allackud  the  French  army,  as  be  would 
bare  attacked  it,  at  (juatre  Bras  on  the  17lb,  if  ibe  Prussians  had 
maintained  their  position  at  Ligny — as  be  would  have  attacked 
it  on  the  iSih  at  Waterloo  if  the  arniy  nnth  whicb  he  entered  the 
south  of  France  had  been  at  his  disposnl.  For  purposes  of  resist- 
ance the  fact  is  unc|Ucslionabie  that  these  raw  Rrilish  battalicuis 
were  found  as  effcetive  »s  the  veterans  of  tbe  Peninsula ;  but  it 
might  have  been  hazardous  to  manoeuvre  under  fire,  and  over  nil 
contingencies  of  ground,  with  ainic  of  the  very  reginioius  which, 
,whUe  in  position,  never  flinched  from  the  cannonade  or  cavalry 
charges  lhrou(ili  the  iJvc-long  day  of  Waterloo. 

Wc  find  little  occasion  for  remark  on  Captain  Siborne*fl  minute 
narrative  of  that  conflict.  His  positive  .-ulditions  of  any  import* 
ante  t<j  the  facts  stnicd  by  former  writers  consist  chiefly  in 
evidences  of  the  iucapiicity  uf  the  ^renter  part  of  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian,  and  some  of  the  Hanoverian  contingents,  to  face  the 
storm  of  fire  to  which  our  line  was  exposed,  or  even  to  make  a 
decent  show  of  support  to  those  engngcd.  Truth  lias  demanded 
of  Captain  Siburne  that  these  evitlences  should  not  be  snp- 
ptpssifd ;  but.  ttitb  Captain  Sibnrne,  we  are  dis[iosed  1o  make 
every  allow.iure  fur  men  whose  introduction  to  sucli  scenes  had 
ijiil  been  gradual,  for  regiinenls  whicb,  in  many  instances,  were 
little  better  than  miblia,  and  who  coiiM  nut  be  expected  to  share 
■hat  moral  confidence  in  ibe  skill  and  fortuneofiheir  commander- 
in-chief,  which  never  for  an  instant  forsook  those  wW  hm\  served 
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under  tim  in  the  Peniniula — ond  which  ihc  electricity  of  patriotic 
pride  cuiivuyed  entire  to  the  BritisU  solilicrs  who  first  fleslicd 
iheir  stci'l  al  Waterloo. 

It  would  he.  (lifftcult  to  imag'ine  a  more  vnri^'tl  test  than  that  to 
wliicli  the  resolution  of  tbnse  troops  was  subjected  who  really 
played  their  part  in  the  anion.     Throughout  the  day  the  fire  of 
the  French  batteries  was  only  interrupted  to  give  place  to  ihe 
most  desperate  attacks  of  iiiffinlry  and  cavalry.     The  great  attack 
of  ibirty-teven  Sfjuadrons  of  the  latter  force,  describeil  in  jmge  77 
of  Captain  Siborue'a  second  volume,  was  unquestioDably  the  least 
mtirderous.  but  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  tbe  most  formidnble; 
for  it  succeeded  so  far  as  to  place  the  French  «juadrons  in  actual 
posiessionof  ibc  whuie  line  of  uur  advanced  baiterius.  from  where 
<uir  riglit  rested  on  Iloui^nmoni  to  our  left  centre.      Much  bliime 
was  afterwards  throw  ti  on  Murslial  Ney  by  Xapolcoti  for  the  failure 
of  this  great  and  gallant  attcm])l.      We  ure  not  coinpulenl  to  settle 
iht;  question  between  such  litigants.      It  is  ]-H»siblc  that  Napoleon 
may  bare  been  justified  in  repudiating  its  responsibility.      It  is 
certain  thai  tlio  French  cavalry  was  sacrificed;  and  it  may  !« 
true,  ns  the  Emperor  asserts,  that  it  was  sent  forward  without 
his  direct  sanction.     It  is  certain,  bcwevur.  tUal  this  great  mast 
of  borseinen  was  eniptoycd  in  a  manner  which  had  often,  under 
Napoleon,  decidi-d   the  late  of  battles, — nay,  llial  it  aelually  cf- 
fecledan  object  wliicb  Iintl  hitherto,  in  Ihe  Imperial  campnigtiing*, 
been  considered  equivalent  to  the  eain  of  a  victory.     The  opera- 
tion was  oiit>  which  neither  in  intenlion  nor  execution  should  be 
confounded  with  the  sudden  nnd  rapid  cxcninna  of  cavalry,  which 
are  the  inspiration  of  the   moment,  descendinsr  at  some  rrilicai 
instant  upuu  bodies  of  uien  unjire)iared  fur  the  shock — such  as  the 
charge  uf  the  23rd  and  German  dragoons  at  Tolavera — of  Le 
Mnrchant,  under   Lord   Couiberitiere,  nt   Sidam anot— or  of  the 
heavy  brigades  at  Walerluo.     Thi^  operation  we  .illude  to  is  the 
steady,  the  organized,  and   nut    very  rapid  ndtanre    of  a    large 
mass  of  cavalry    fur   the   j)h)iiical   porpose    of  establishing   itself 
on  an  important    portion  of  an  enemy's  position,  and  with  the 
moral  object,  in  Knglisb  phrase,  of  bullying  its  defenders  into 
retiring  to   a  sufitcieni   distance  to  enable   troops  of  other   arms 
to  conic  up,  and  maintain  the  ground  so  acijuired.      .As    there 
is  no  surprise  in  the  case,  tbe  latter  and  csgcjitial  part  of  tbe 
opemtiun  clearly  becomes  a  quesliun  of  nerve    and    discijiiine, 
and   butli    must  be   good    in  the    fir&t    instance  to  enable    even 
pxperience<l  troops  to  face  stieh   an  array  of  lance  and  cuirass  as 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  nn  the  ridge  of  uur  position  at 
Waterloo.      'I'be    English    squares,    however,  were  so  bir  from 
retiring,   that    they  were  advanced   by   the   Dake   againsi  the 
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ca^'nlnr,  which  they  ilATi^hXcTcd  wiih  their  cross  fire.  Captain 
SiUirne  inention^  one  iiislaiicc  of  a  \i:\%ly  tllscbnrpe;  nn<l  it  may 
well  liavc  happened  ibat,  \\iien  lliut  fir^t  Long:  wave  of  baltle 
burst  upon  the  ridge,  stHne  of  our  raw  rcrniits  felt  ansiJous. 
After  a  little  oxpcrient'C,  however,  these  attacki,  during  which 
the  French  batteries  were  neccssnrily  as  silent  as  our  own,  were 
fell  as  a  positive  relief.  Our  men  came  to  Iriok  uptm  ihcm  wilh 
8  ciHilncss  amiiuiilinf*  \o  ronlcinpl,  and  the  only  anxiety  of  the 
officers  was  to  check  any  nnturnl  impnticnce  in  tlic  ranks,  so  as 
to  allow  the  Frcoch  squadrons  to  coiuc  near  enough  to  feel  the 
fire. 

The  only  real  gleam  of  success  to  the  French  arms  was  that 
occupation  of  the  farm  of  La  Have  Sainte,  to  which  wc  have 
atlvcrleil.  From  Captain  Siborne'a  nnrraiive  it  is  ev£y  to  infer 
the  aitsnrdily  of  the  proposition  inainlaliicd  liy  some  writers, 
thnt  the  los£  of  this  post  nun  one  ui  sinnlt  importance  ami 
lilllc  injury  to  the  British  army.  It  wns  a  serious  annoyance; 
it  led  to  some  additional  loss  of  life  and  limb  in  our  ranks 
—Lord  Fuzn)y  Somerect's  rij^hl  arm  is  mi  instance— it  ga*'e 
faciliiies  to  the  Frencli  for  tlicir  repeated  attacks  on  our  centre; 
and  in  the  event  of  our  bein;j  couipclUtl  to  retire,  it  would  hav«? 
been  of  great  advanta;;e  to  liieni.  It  might  have  been  avoided, 
for  il  was  occasioned  by  uolhing  but  cxbaustlon  of  the  ammuni- 
tion for  its  garriison.  Tiieic  was  but  one  communication  %vith  the  ■ 
farm,  l>y  a  gnlcway  on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  GenapjH's,  and  I 
this  was  commanded  by  the  French  nrtiUcry.  An  easy  remedy 
might  have  been,  but  unfortunately  was  not,  adopted — namely, 
to  break  nut  a  communication  through  the  bock  wall  »f  the 
farm-house,  which  would  have  been  available  not  only  for  the 
iniroditction  of  ammunition,  but  for  the  relief  and  reinforcement, 
if  necessary,  of  the  garrison.  Wo  doubt  whether  in  any  coiiti- 
nenlal  ser^-ice  the  neglect  of  su  minute  o  feature  in  a  general 
action  (vvliatf^'ver  its  eventual  importance)  would  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  a  coniinander-in-chief.  We  have  rcison,  bouever,  to 
believe  that  llie  Duke  bos  often  toluntccred  to  bear  its  re- 
siwnsibiltiy;  and.  as  il  is  the  only  amfcsslon  he  has  had  to  make, 
we  Bliall  not  dispute  the  point  with  his  Grace. 

After  the  repulse  of  the  various  nilacks  made  upon  our  centre, 
first  by  cavalry,  then  by  infantry,  and  thirdly  by  the  two  combinrtl. 
it  was  expected  lliat  the  next  would  be  made  by  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery  combmcd.  It  was  obvious  that  our  troofw  woubl 
require  extension  of  line  to  engage  wilh  the  infantry,  and  solidity 
to  engage  wilh  the  cavalry;  but  they  could  not  have  the  nwei- 
sary  extension  if  formed  in  squares  as  before,  nor  the  necessary 
solidity  if  formed  in  line  in  ihc  usual  order,  two  deep.     They 
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were  ihereforfl  fiinnMl  four  dfipp.  With  this  ftrnnntion  they 
crushed  Willi  ih*^ir  fir<^,  or  scalteretl  with  the  bnyonet,  ever}'  de- 
scription of  force  which  came  ag:ainst  tUcin:  nnd  jet  some  tsc- 
lidnns  have  been  found  to  censiirp  this  feature  nlso  in  the  DdIcc's 
(Itsposili^ms.  When  at  last  tlieir  long  endurance  wa«  rewarded  by 
ibcir  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  iho  enemas  posilion,  and 
««f  every  Jjun  <if  llial  arldlery  wbicli  bad  decirnnlcd  tbcir  rnnksi  a 
sitifcular,  and  irc  bclimx'  novul,  feature  of  ihc  scene  served  to  dis- 
close the  sudden  and  complete  nature  of  the  roul  of  their  antago- 
iiislB.  Where  the  TVcucb  reserves  had  been  posted  in  rear  of  ihe 
Irotit  line,  the  muskets  of  considcmbln  biHiios  of  men  weto  found 
piled  .ind  abandoned ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  rapid 
may  be  llic  contngion  of  despair  even  in  the  ranks  of  a  nation 
never  excelled  for  ciplnils  either  nf  collective  or  individual 
bmvery.  Tlic  British  troops  soon  mndc  over  the  task  4)f  pursuit 
to  their  less  exhausted  allies.  Very  forward  amon^  the  Biitish 
horsemen  at  ibisperiml,  ridinsf  with  a  slack  rein  and  somewhat  of 
a  Leicestershire  seal,  iniKbt  be  seen  nn  English  nontleman  in  ihe 
ordinory  attire  of  that  respectable  but  uumiUtarycharatter:  thi£ 
was  Lord  Apslcy,  the  prrsrnt  Karl  Tjntburst,  who  had  assisted  at 
■be  bailie  ns  an  amateur  from  its  commencement,  and  who  fol- 
lowed its  fortunes  to  the  last.  Before  the  first  shot  was  fired  his 
Lordship  had  fallen  in  at  the  ri^htof  our  line  frith  L<ird  Hill,  who 
in  his  own  (juitt  and  comfortable  manner  addressed  liim,  '  Well, 
)ny  Lord,  I  think  yuur  Lordship  will  sec  a  great  batile  Uj-day.' 
'  Indeed  ! '  '  Ws,  indeed,  my  Lord  ;  and  I  think  the  French  will 
l^'t  such  a  thrashing  ns  they  have  seldom  bad,'  A  lair  Sjiecimen 
of  the  spirit  in  which  our  old  cnmimigiMTS  met  the  prestige  of 
Napoleon's  presence.  It  was  the  simple  confession  of  faith  and 
conrtction  founded  on  experience  ;  lor  who  ever  hcaid  boast  or 
bravado  from  the  lips  nf  the  Shropshire  farmer?  Lftrd  Apslcy, 
having  ullimatelv  ridden  to  the  extreme  of  the  Knglisb  jiursuit, 
was,  wc  believe,  on  reluriiinp  to  head-ijuarlers.  the  first  lo  coin- 
tnunitale  to  the  Duke  that  ihc  whole  of  the  French  artillery  was 
in  our  [KiBsession. 

The  illustrative  plates  which  aconnipnny  Captain  Sibomc's 
volumes  arc  agreeable  specimens  of  the  Aiinglyptographic  picKcss ; 
but  we  miss  their  ustistance  at  one  or  two  imporiant  pciiuds  of 
the  iransftction.  An  engriAJn^  of  wbicli  Genappcs  should  be  the 
centre,  is  much  wanted  to  illustrate  the  retreat  of  tlto  17lh;  and 
it  would  bs  well  to  mark  distinctly  the  bridges  and  fords  of  the 
Pvle  which  were  used  in  thnt  operalion.  It  might  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  bring  within  compass  the  gruund  over  whicli  Blucbcr 
brought  the  three  corps  of  bis  army  lo  our  assistance  on  llie  13th, 
and  thuir  various  routes  might  rcfjuire  more  than  one  cngraviD<p 
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lor  the  purpost^ ;  but  ihcsc  additiuns.  if  attainable,  wuuld  aiUl 
much  to  tlie  value  of  the  work. 

In  matters  of  criminal  legislatiuii  viv  are  no  advocates  of  the 
principle  that  the  main  ahject  of  punisliincnt  ia  the  rel'ormalion 
of  the  offender.  In  the  raso  of  Mr.  Alison,  vrhom  wc  have  now 
to  oHisidcr  as  coming  before  us.  in  French  legal  phraseology,  en 
r^idive.  It  is  a  satisfaclion  to  n»  lo  reflect  thnt,  for  sprcial  reasons, 
we  never  dreamt  uf  such  a.  result  ns  that.  Throaghoul  bi$  ten 
volumes  there  runs  a  serene  satisfaction  with  his  own  ilicta  on 
military  matters — an  entire  reliance  on  the  dipfnity  of  an  otHcc 
held  by  self-aijpointmcnt — and  a  more  than  TbucyUidean  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  a  xTXfJix  cs  xu  collecled  from  such  sourcet 
as  '  Fouche's  Memoirs,'  which  forbade  lliu  slightest  apprehension 
of  disturhinfT  his  complacency,  or  extractinfj  froui  him  any  lardy 
confession  of  fallibility  in  matters  of  opinion.  In  this  respect  wc 
have  suffered  no  disappointment.  Where  demonsU-able  errors  of 
fact  were  concerned,  we  mirrht,  however,  have  expected  that  Mr. 
Alieun  would  have  pursuetl,  in  a  revised  etlition^  a  course  dilfercnl 
in  unnv  pariirulare  fnun  thiil  which  he  has  adopted.  Several  were 
open  to  him ,  with  regard  to  ihe  observations  on  his  narrative  of  the 
Itelpian  campaign,  contained  in  the  I40tlt  number  of  tbLS  Journal.  fl 
Intrenched  m  the  dl^rriity  of  Itts  hij^h  functions,  be  might  bavc  ' 
refused  to  read,  or  neglected  to  notice,  the  remarks  of  au  anony- 
mous, and,  as  he  seems  to  believe,  a  youlbiul  censor.  He 
mi|rhl  have  adopted  our  <-(  it  reel  inns  where  be  fuund  tlit^ni  valid, 
with  a  due  acknnwled);ntent  of  bis  oblii>alions  to  tbr  quarter 
from  which  Ihey  proceeded.  Lastly,  where  he  still  found  room 
for  douhi,  he  might  haw  applied  ordinary  industry  and  accuracy 
to  the  verllicatiun  of  the  points  in  question,  and  thus  have  avoided 
a  perseverance  in  certain  errors — one  of  them,  at  least,  not  nn- 
i|n]K)i-lant — which  stdl  deface  the  record.  We  re^rroi  for  Mr. 
Alifton's  own  sake  that  he  has  fullovtcd  none  of  these  modes.  In 
most  inalanrcs  he  has  sileiefh/  adopied  our  corrections ;  in  the 
remainder  he  bas  persevered  in  his  errors  for  ivant  of  infonnalion, 
which  he  might  have  hud  from  oui-selves  for  the  asking,  or.  by 
common  diligence,  mipht  have  proeured  elsewhere. 

We  are  unwilling  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  detailed  com- 
parison of  the  several  passoires  in  the  two  editions,  in  csluhlish- 
ment  of  our  assertion  that  Mr.  Alison  has  burrowed  our  coricc- 
tions  without  acknowledgment.  We  can  easily  aniicipoto  the 
apolo|^-,  tlial  the  incidents  so  treated  arc  minutise ;  and,  as  such, 
of  no  great  imjmrtancc.  Such  an  apology  would  be  quite  am- 
elusive,  if  Mr.  Alison's  pretensions  to  accuracy  and  minuteness  of 
detail,  as  a  narrator  of  battles.  Here  less  ostentatiously  put  for- 
ward.    If  he  Imd  dealt  with  his  subject-matter  more  in  tlie  style 
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of  Tbucydidps,  ami  less  id  tUatof  Caplaiu  Sibunie,  in  the  man* 
ner  of  tUar  Hhicli  lie  nssumt's  lo  be,  a  cinUnbutor  la  cenPfJil  hi»- 
u>ry,  raihcr  tbun  of  n  tontribulor  to  ibe  '  Unitud  Service  Gfizelle,' 
be  wuuttl  probably  bavu  av(iid(!(l  Uabilily  tu  correction^  and  cer- 
tainly would  biLVR  f»(--ap<cil  our  censure.  When  Tiliau  painted 
flowers  in  bis  furegruund  be  look  the  trouble  lo  design  them  wiib 
Linnean  aci-urary.  The  aulbnr  wbo  cites  CapUiin  this  and  Major 
that  for  the  rrs  /jettT  of  individual  regtmenu,  ouffht  to  have 
known  tbat,  in  the  cavalry  affair  of  the  17th,  the  7tb  liritub 
bussnrs  were  engnged  not  with  cuirassiers,  but  with  lancers.  The 
dislincliim  iniiy  appear  trifling,  but  the  novelty  nod  peculianty  of 
the  ciTcumsiuiicuti  jiiitt^e  it  of  luteiest  to  a  lurgc  class  uf  readers, 
for  n'iiusc  special  edification  Mr.  Alison  bos  laboured.  I'hat  we 
no  lou|;er  beiir  of  tbu  Duke  flin<^ii^  biinsrlf  occasionally  iijtoa 
8C|iiure,  is  an  amcndniciit  of  small  oousequL-uce  uii  our  credit  side 
of  thr  account;  but  it  is  of  some  importance  lo  find  Lord  Hill 
restored  lo  his  functions  ns  commander  of  the  second  corps  in  the 
action,  and  no  longer  dcuiched,  by  llie  learned  SberilTB  special 
order*  to  Hal,  in  charge  of  a  body  of  7000  men.  We  arc  happy 
also  to  hud  that  Mr.  Alison  Las  seen  reason  Ic  qualify  his  eulogies 
of  the  Pruiisinn  position  at  Lij^iiy,  and  tu  nppn'ciute  the  dtstinctiun 
between  its  slratef[ical  and  tactical  merits.  For  these,  and  one  or 
two  other  rectificniiuns  of  small  moment,  having  received  no  thanks 
from  Mr.  Alifton,  we  respectfully  claim  those  of  bis  innumerable 
readers. 

Wc  now  proceed  lo  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Alison,  after  due 
Warning,  has  acknowledged,  indeed,  our  notice  uf  his  error,  but 
(inly  to  rc|ieat  it  and  insist  u]kiii  it.  As  it  is  one  which  involves 
gross  injustice  to  a  Prussian  ofticer  uf  great  merit,  wc  make  no 
apology  for  dwellinfc  upon  it.  In  Mr.  Alison's  former  cdinon  he 
describes  Ma.rshnl  (iroucliy  as  probably  matched  in  force  by  the 
Prussians  under  Thielman,  when  he  comhaled  at  Wavre.  \\t 
look  the  liberty  uf  telling  him  in  our  remarks,  that  lie  was  mis< 
taken  to  the  amount  of  some  1 5,000  men ;  fur  that,  in  fact,  'I'hiel- 
man  had  but  16,000  lo  oppose  to  Grouchy's  3:^,000.  In  Mr. 
Alison's  revised  edition  he  repeats  bis  statement,  with  the  ap- 
pendage of  tlie  following  note  :— 

*  This  has  been  denied  as  to  the  over-matching;  and  it  hns  been  suid, 
llic  third  PniBRiaii  cor|ia,  instead  of  rising,  as  Mr.  Alison  says,  ta  J3,000, 
did  not  cxcewl  Ifi.OOO  (Quart.  Rev.  Us;.  409,  470).  In  answer  to  this 
it  isoidy  ucccEsnry  lo  give  the  official  return  uf  Uie  Fru^siaii  cur^is  under 
Thiclnmn,  us  given  by  I'lirtiio : — Third  corps  d'armtfe,  Thielman,  iW.OOO 
men,  9fi  guns.  Thiclmim,  it  is  true,  was  enijagi^d  at  Ligny,  but  eu  was 
Grouchy,  mid  the  toss  tlierc  coulil  not  liavv  materially  altered  thvir  iclu- 
livc  proportions. — Piotko,  iv.  55,  Appendix.' 
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What  has  been  said  we  nuw  say  again  ;  and  the  only  exciue  wc  can 
suggest  for  Mr.  Alison's  perseverance  in  su  gioss  a  tnisslatement 
it,  that  bftvinn;  been  hclpc<l  by  us  to  the  existence  nf  I'lolho's 
wurk,  Le  has  b)-  some  sad  accident  slunibled  on  a  defw.live  cofy 
thereof.  WhatcA'er  was  the  uriginal  force  uf  the  tliitd  cor|is,  it 
would  have  been  worth  while  foe  Mr.  Alison,  before  he  conira- 
dictcd  his  punrdian  nngel,  the  '  Quarterly.'  in  this  inaltcr,  to  have 
tntiulred  whether  Thielmnn,  when  in  posiiiun  at  Wavrr,  retained 
that  corps  in  its  integrity.  We  prefer  Uj  slale  the  circumstances, 
with  their  exphination,  in  Cnuiain  Sjiborne  s  language,  Sjteaking 
of  Thielnian's  position  at  Wavre  on  the  18lh  he  says  (vol.  ii. 
p.  278)  :- 

'  Tliielniait  intended  that  the  9lU  brtgailc  ohoulil  he  jioeted  in  rear  of 
this  geticral  ])u£tliun  of  his  truu^vs,  eu  that  ils  acrviccs  migliL  lie  made 
avttilnblc  nccurdiug  as  circumstanccK  mt^^hl  rciiuiru  ;  but  tliruugb  some 
nii^uiidcrsLaiuUtig  in  the  tTuiiMui&siuii  uf  Uic  urdur,  Gcnurut  vuu  llurckc 
WHS  inilucid,  after  having  uiuved  alucig  Lbc  llruttuls  ruad  uniU  near  Ia 
Bavctlr,  tlitncc  co  turn  ull'  to  liia  left,  auil  coutinuc  his  march,  accorJiug 
to  hiH  ort^nal  instructiuDK,  in  tlie  dircciion  at'  Fruniutit,  Buiirgu(>ia,.aud 
St.  liflmbcrt.  tnwnrds  Couliir;:;  heiiig  under  the  imiircssiun  ihfi  the 
whole  corpH  hail  already  commenced  ihia  march  in  ijuniiance  of  the 
epopral  pUn,  and  that  his  brigade  was  dci^tinal  to  covtr  the  movcmpnt. 
The  dciiarlurc  of  this  brigade  was  not  imniMUutdy  diacovcreJ,  and  thus 
liy  this  miauntlfrstaiidiug  Tliielman'a  force  iuifercd  an  uncspct^Teil  rc- 
duettan  of  nix  hattnliuns  nnd  thcfoDt  battery  No.  18,  oml  coimstcd  tlitre- 
fore  of  only  15.200  men,  with  wliicU  number  he  had  now  to  contend 
af^iinuL  Murshnl  (iruuchy's  ibrce,  umuuutiut;  nUugelher  to  32,000  men.* 

When  wr  recidlw.1  ibul,  under  sucli  circumstances  ufdiiiprupurtion 
n«  these,  Tliielinan  niainUiincd  his  jKisitinn  tbriiii^'h  the  ISib,  re- 
pelling thirteen  diQercnt  assaults  on  ibo  town  of  Wavre,  and  that 
he  did  not  retire  until  lenn'clm:k  on  the  following  morning,  ciTect- 
ing  bis  retre.it  with  order  and  deliberation,  and  consoled  by  tho 
knowledge  of  the  result  at  Wateiluo,  wc  shnll  not  fear  coutrudic- 
tion  when  we  reassert  that  no  passage  of  the  c;inipai»n  diJ  greater 
honour  to  ibc  general  and  troops  cunrcrnril  xiani  ibis  dufeitce  uf 
Wavre.  If  Mr.  Alison's  statement  of  numbers  were  correct,  few 
on  the  other  band  would  have  been  less  creditable,  heranse  the 
p<is!tii»n  was  strong  and  the  Prussian  was  at  last  forced  to  retire. 
TliatsLatcmeut  Ihercl'oro  being,  as  it  is,  absolutely  iinluuiidcil,  in- 
volves a  palpable  injustice  to  n  mrrilorious  officer. 

In  a  not«  to  page  'Xi2  Mr.  .A-HsDn  writes  : — 

*  It  hfui  been  said  (Qiiarl.  Ilev.  Ux.  460}  thiit  the  Pruesian  Iom  at 
Watrrluo  IB  lo  1>c  fpund  in  Plulltu,  and  that  the  etiilcmcnt  in  tbc  text  on 
ihta  [wint  i» erroneous ;  but  ttiiB  i»  a  mi«t«ke.  Plotlio  gives  no  »t|iurntc 
BCcuunlof  the  loss  on  the  I8tli,  but  llic  whote  /Ajxof  each  cordis  from  the 
15t1i  uf  June  to  the  3rd  of  Julv,  mid  il  amounts  lo,^  &c 
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U  u  no  mistake.  We  Lave  iho  tables  before  us  as  we  write. 
Our  copy  iif  Plotho  U  dated  Berlin,  ISIS.  We  are  quite 
readj-  to  lend  it  to  Mr.  Alison  it'  he  Uoircs  il,  for  his  4lli  or  ■40th 
edition.  Facing  pa>:es  1 10  and  1 17  of  the  Apjicndin  to  tlio  'hit 
vidiunc,  be  will  hud  tabular  statements  of  the  loss  of  the  Lhrco 
Prussian  ourps^the  first,  second,  and  fourtli,  iiutdiil^lur  tlit;  wliula 
campaign,  but  dislinf^uishingthAt  incurred  in  ihrir  several  Actions, 
amonjc  Ibem  '  the  loss  on  the  Itith.'  These  tables  are  vervininute, 
as  llicy  spetjfv  not  only  non-comniissioned  nflircrsand  priv.iie5.  but 
the  spieileutc  (IT  niusicinns  of  the  rfgimcnts,  and  horses.  The  only 
list  ivanting  is  ttiLtt  of  the  thiitl  corps,  wbtcli,  as  even  Mr.  Alison 
probably  knows,  was  not  engngcti  at  Wnlerloo.  We  may  as 
well  add  that,  though  Mr.  Alison's  coL)rle»y  forbids  him  to 
substitute  the  ivurd  falsehood  Tor  mistake  lu  this  insu-icicc,  we 
can  liaidiv  accppi  bis  indulgctic(>.  Our  assertion,  past  or  pre- 
sent, that  the  returns  exist  in  Plolbo's  Ap|M-*ndix,  inighl  be  a 
falsehood — it  could  hardly  be  a  mistake,  lu  sucli  dry  matters  of 
fad  at  least,  a  reriewcr  asserting  the  existence  of  a  document 
whic^be  bad  not  sevu,  and  which  should  turn  out  not  to  exist, 
wuuRt  dcsenc  harder  lanj^uage  iban  timt  of  Mr.  Alisipri. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Alison  to  hove  done  full  his- 
torical justice  to  thu  Duke  of  Brunswick,  by  t  he  simple  statement 
that  ]i<:  fpll  gallantly  fighting  at  the  bead  of  bis  inwps.  Mr. 
Alison's  passii!)n  for  particulars  has,  however,  agnbi  Inl  him  nstray 
in  sauug  that  '  he  nobly  fell  while  heading  a  charge  of  his  death's- 
liead  liussars  in  the  latter  part  uf  the  day.'  If  there  is  truth  in 
Captain  iSibtjrnc,  the  fncls  arc  these: — '  The  Duke  bad  peri>ODally 
su]ierintendcd  a  change  uf  |X)silian,  not  a  charge,  of  his  hussars. 
lie  hml  then  beaded  a  chajgir  of  his  lancers  which  failed,  and  nus 
accooipanyiog  n  ntovcnieiit  in  relieut  of  ibe  guard  battalion  of  bis 
infantry,  nnd  endeavouring  to  rally  it  »  hi-n  hard  pressed,  when 
the  fatal  shot  struck  liim  fmin  his  horse, '  fSihonie,  vol.  1.  p.  1 16.) 
The  '  dcatti*s-head  hussars '  sounds  better,  ib-vving  dismissed 
these  matters,  of  small  account  perhaps,  but  s<iinc  of  ihern  of 
importance  to  us.  for  our  own  vindicalion  from  simielhing  wnrac 
than  iunccuracy,  we  arrive  at  a  tupic  which  compels  us  to  inflict 
on  our  readers  a  collation  of  certain  passages  as  they  stand  in 
llie  second  and  third  editions  of  hi»  work.  In  ihc  KCCoiid  (that 
formerly  handled  by  us)  Mr.  Alison's  language  is  ibis: — 

'  Wclliii^loii  and  Bliiclicr,  at  thii  critical  pcrioil,  were  rclyini;  almost 
entirely  upuii  wcrct  intelligence,  «hich  was  to  be  forwuided  to  tliem  h^ 
Fouchv.  This  extraordinary  delay  in  uolUctLitg  ihe  troop,  when  the 
enemy  wiia  duse  aL  linnd,  ciuinul  lie  ulLOgethei  vindic&tud,  mid  it  was  well 
nigh  ullcndcd  willi  fntut  couiequeiices ;  but  die  «ccrct  cause  >vhicli  led  to 
it  is  cxi'!iiiu«d  ill  l-'ouchtf's  Mtmuiis.     ThntunparEllcIi-d  intriguer,'  ic. 
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He  llicn  ^cs  on  to  die  that  authcnlir  and  veradouB  cumpilntion 
in  the  manner  >vo  bare  before  noticotl.  [n  the  third  and  revised 
cditluii  »f  Mr.  Alison's  '  Histurv,'  we  read  :— 

•  Wcllitigloii  aiirl  JJliicher,  al  this  critical  period,  were  either  without 
correct  inrornutiuii  as  tw  the  enemy's  rca!  desigirn,  or  relyinif  upon  aeeret 
inlelligenee,  wbicli  was  to  be  fonrurded  to  tiieni  front  Faris,  aa  lo  hU 
muvemeiiu.  This  delay  iu  collecting  Ibc  troop»,  &c-  would  furniih 
gioundfor  a  serioua  iiuputaliou  on  the  Duke's  luilitary  couducl,  were  it 
not  Uiat  i:  is  now  ujjpireut  lie  hud  been  luiiii'd  by  faUe  iiifurmalivii, 
perlidiouitly  furuitiieii,  or  aj  uerfiiliuiiBly  withUekl,  lif  h'i  mrrttpondtut^ 
at  I'ttria,  who,  unknown  to  hiiHy  kml  been  yained  by  /■'orir/it,' 

A  juttapinsition  a(  those  two  passaj^es  will  show  that  Mr.  Alisnit 
has  retired  before  our  attack  from  one  poiitioii,  as  ijuietW  as 
pciEsiblci,  in  older  tii  tntie  up  anmber.  'J'Ue  manner  in  which  thi« 
mnncpuvro  is  esceciiled  is  further  Jlluatraled  by  a  note  to  p.  881. 
After  requoling  the  story  of  the  female  spy  from  the  prodac> 
tiuii  iinpudcnlly-f»lletl  I-'uuchu's  Mciiiuirs,  Mr.  Alison  ibon  pro* 
ceeds :  -} 

*  Exlraurdinaiy  as  this  ttory  is,  it  derives  confirmation  from  riife|&>N 
1i>mng  atatcrocut  or  Str  Walter  Scott,  who  hail  access  lo  the  best  nbcea 
of  ioforniBtion,  which  he  obtained  at  Parii  a  few  weeks  after  the  buttle. 
*'  I  have  uiiJerslowi,"  snya  he,  "  on  good  authorily,  tliB,t  a  |icr8un,  bciir- 
iitg  for  Loid  VVclhngton's  informaliun  a  dcrtniled  anil  authentic  account 
of  Buonaparte's  plan  for  the  campaign,  was  aclually  dispatched  from 
Paris  io  time  to  have  reached  Brussels  before  the  comiacucemeni  of  hos- 
tilities. This  commutiicotioD  was  cntruitTcd  to  a  fcinikic,  who  was  fm- 
niithed  with  a  pa^s  from  Fouchc  himself,  and  whi.*  iravcllM  with  all 
dispatch  in  order  to  accumplish  her  mission ;  but,  hein^  8lo|ip^d  for  tno 
days  on  the  frontiers  of  Fmncc,  did  not  arrive  till  after  thf  btiltlc  of  the 
l'6th.  This  fact,  for  nwh  T  helirte  it  to  Iff,  seems  lo  counleiiancc  the 
opinion  that  Foncht!  maintaineil  a  corrc«|)otideiicc  with  the  allies,  and 
may  lead,  on  the  uiher  hand,  lo  the  suspicion  thai,  though  be  dispatched 
the  intelligence  in  question,  he  contrived  so  to  luuoBge  that  its  arrival 
shouJd  be  too  late  for  the  purpusc  which  il  was  calculated  to  serve.  At 
all  orend,  tlie  appearance  of  the  French  on  the  Saiiihre  wu»  at  Brussels 
an  unexpected  piece  of  iiilelhgencc."  {^PauVa  Lelirra.)  Il  is  icmurkablc 
that Scwtt'ji  MigiKity  hnd  iu  thi«  instance  divined  the  very  solution  uf  the 
Question  which  Foucli^  afterwards  staled  in  bis  Memoirs  as  a  fad.  On 
Ibc  other  hand,  Wcllinjrloii  srj>  :  "  Avant  mon  arrivte  a  Pari*  nu  mois 
dc  Juiltet,  jc  u'nvais  jacnnis  vu  Fouchi^,  ni  cu  nvec  lui  communication 
quclconqne,  ni  avec  ftucun  ite  ccuk  qui  sont  lii;s  arec  lui."  (Letter  |o 
Dumouriei,  Ourwnod,  vol-  xii.  p.  649.)  If  this  sUitemcnt  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  furmer,  the  Duke's  hiu,ii  character  fur  truth  and  accu- 
racy would  have  rendered  it  decisive  ut  the  point ;  hut  iu  reality  it  is  not 
BO.  It  only  proves  tiiat  the  Kiieli»li  general  had  liad  nu  cuniinuuicatiun 
witbFuuchi^,  urtliuse  whom  be  knew  to  be  bis  agents-* 

Mr.  Alison  then  goes  on  to  show,  from  various  passages  »f  tbo 
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Dukp's  Iott:<^^s,  ihat  lie  was  in  commumcation  at  vanotiB  pcrinds 
witti  persons  al  Pnris,  and  cUps  one  letter  to  ■  Mr.  Henoul,  in 
wbicti  n  laily  is  imrntionLtt. 

Ii  will  appear  fmnt  all  itic  above  that  Mr.  Alison  has,  in  one 
of  his  tacit  correclions,  borrowed  without  acknowludgnicnt  from 
Ihc  Quarlerly,  unlbdrawn  from  his  aoterlion  that  ihp  Duko  was 
knowingly  in  correspomience  with  Fi*uch«.  lie  noiv  shapes  his 
iinpulntion  in  another  form.  He  assorts  that  the  Duke  was  not 
only  in  communicalion  with  certain  puppets  of  Fouche's  al  Pariii, 
but  that  he  actually  governed  his  own  inililaiy  schemes,  the  post- 
lion  and  movements  of  his  army,  and  rested  ih?  fnlc  of  Europe  on 
the  exp't-'ctalian  or  possession  of  inleliigence  I'rum  such  quarters. 
If,  as  nurke  said,  a  man  cannot  live  down  these  ('oiilumpti])le 
caltimnies,  he  must  put  up  with  them.  If  ihe  Duke's  life  nnd 
exploits  cannot  acquit  him  of  such  miserable  siinpllcity  in  tbo 
eyes  of  Englishmen,  we  can  give  him  Hllle  assistance.  Because 
the  Duke  says,  on  the  13th  of  June,  '  I  have  accounts  from  Paris 
of  Ihe  lOth,  on  which  day  Buonuparle  was  still  thert*.'  it  is  seriously 
argued  that  he  was  very  likely  tii  heltevc  that,  parlies  wlio  supptic<l 
intclliijence  of  a  circumslance  so  recondite  as  the  presence  of 
Buonaparte  at  the  TuiSeries,  could  and  would  also  supjily  the 
progrnmme  of  Buonaparte's  intended  campnifrn.  Mr.  Alison,  how- 
ever, still  resting  the  weight  of  his  structure  on  Fouche's  Me- 
moirs, props  np  the  rubbish  of  such  a  foundatiim  by  the  authority 
of  ■  PauPs  L<iters  to  his  Kinsfolk.'  What  does  the  extract  from 
such  «  work  as  'Paul's  Letter**  prove?  It  proves  iliat  when 
occupied  in  the  agreeable  pastime  of  picking  up  unccdoles  for 
a  volume  of  sliorht  structure  and  momentary  interest.  Sir  \V, 
Scoif  fcarc  a  rash  credence  lo  one  then  current  at  Paris,  which 
was  afterwards  elaborated  by  the  literary  forE^er  of  Fouche's 
name.  It  is  on  such  anthorilies  »»  thi'se  that  ihe  author  of 
a  tpork  of  tirenft/  i/ears  fastens  on  the  Duke  of  W'ellin|ftoo  a 
charge  of  credulous  imbedlity.  Whatever  be  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  we  have  one  suflicienl  answer,  which  wc  can  give  on 
authority — it  is  ti>tal]y  and  ahsnlutcly  false.  We  repeat,  and  arc 
enabled  nnd  hound  to  say  that  we  repeat  on  authority,  ihnt  not 
one  single  passage  of  the  Duke's  conduct  at  this  period  was 
in  the  remotest  dejap-ee  influcnceil  by  such  causes  as  those  in- 
vented at  Paris,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Alison.  But  the  Duke  had 
oommunicnltons  with  Paris.  To  be  sure  he  bad.  Common  sense 
wonld  indicate,  if  the  dispatches  did  not,  that  the  Duke  used 
what  meaiu  the  iron  frontier  in  his  front  permitted  to  obtain 
all  obtainable  intellipence  from  Paris.  He  would  Lave  been 
wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  had  ncgledel  such  precautinn.  Such 
facts  as  the  Emperor's  continued  i>rcsencc  in  Paris,  the  sircnglh 
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of  mustering  corps,  Ibeir  reputed  destination,— these,  attd  a 
thousand  such  particulars,  he  doubtless  emk'a^'uurrd  to  g«t  at, 
when  he  could,  through  rhnnncis  more  rapid,  it'  not  ttmrt;  to  he 
relied  on,  iban  Ihe  '  Monlteur.'  Il  cuuld  strike  nobody  as  iin- 
probiiblc  llmt  lu  isoioc  of  these  transactions  an  agent  uf  the  softer 
sex  might  have  been  employed ;  though  we  happen  to  know  fur 
certain  that  nunc  such  played  a  part  uf  importance  enough  tO' 
secure  her  services  a  plate  in  the  reeullection  of  any  Englishman 
at  head- quarters.  Kven  fur  oblaining'  such  information  ns  ihis, 
Ihc  Duke  was  placed  in  a  position  which  jnust  have  i^onlragted- 
singularly  with  ihc  advantages  he  had  in  these  respects  enjoyed  in 
the  Peninsula.  It  iverc  but  common  fairness  to  scan  for  a  ma-\ 
ment  the  points  of  dilference,  and  lo  observe  how  completely  lb» 
relalive  posilifins  of  rhe  two  antagonists  were  reversed.  The 
Urouiuls  iti  comparison  are,  however,  pretty  obvious,  and  an  Ulus- 
tiaiion  may  serve  llic  purpose  Letter  than  a  dJsciuisitiou. 

On  the  night  which  preceded  Sir  Arihur  Wcllcsley's  first  pas- 
sage of  arms  in  Porlug:d,  the  alTatr  of  Roliija,  he  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  in  his  tent  by  an  urgent  refjuest  fur  admittance  on  the  part 
of  a  stranger.  The  request  was  granloJ,  and  a  monk  W!is  intro- 
duced. 'I  ana  tome,'  he  said. '  to  give  you  intelligence  lliaL  General 
Thomlerc,  who  commands  ihe  French  corps  in  your  from,  iutemls 
to  retire  before  dayhght ;  and  if  30U  wish  to  catch  blm  you  must 
bu  quick.'  Such  ncws^  if  true,  justified  the  intrusion;  and  it 
occurred  to  Sir  Arthur,  who  had  not  then  attained  the  degree  of 
drivelling-  which  iba  Duke  of  Wellington  bad  reached  in  18la, 
tu  inquire  '  How  do  ycni  know  the  fact  you  acquaint  me  willi?' 
The  monk  rej)lied,  '  VVIien  Junot's  army  first  entered  l\>rtugal, 
be  wos  quartered  in  oui'  comeiit,  that  of  Alcobaija,  and  one  of 
his  staff  siiared  my  cell.  The  same  officer  is  again  my  lodger  ;• 
we  arc  on  intimate  leniis.  This  evening  be  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  v^riting.  1  stoic  behind  bim  and  ]>laced  my  bands 
over  his  eyes,  as  boys  do  in  play,  while  he  struggled  to  get 
louse,  and  held  tbcm  there  till  I  had  read  tlie  contents  of  the 
paper  he  was  willing.  It  was  an  order  lo  General  Thumiere  lo 
move  his  column  nl  such  an  hour,  and  in  such  a  direction.  I  have 
stolen  from  the  ct>nvetit.  and  made  my  way  to  your  quarlcrs,  to  Icl  1 
you  my  disfoviM-y.*  VVc  liavc  BomeliniRs  thought  that  this  inci- 
dent would  have  made  a  good  subject  fur  VVilkie,  For  our  pur-' 
pose,  it  is  not  an  inapt  illustration  of  the  facilities  for  information 
at  the  command  of  n  general  moving  in  a  country  where  the  pea- 
santry and  priesthood  are  heart  and  soul  with  the  cause  he  serves. 
Such  at  least  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  a  commantier  compelled  hj 
circumsljinces  lo  remain  rooted  for  a  pcrioil  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
nation,  fenced  by  a  triple  line  of  fortresses,  and  their  place  is  ill 
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■app\ied  by  padded  petticoats  and  the  gossip  of  a  metropolis.  The 
fi&a  of  Bnonaparte's  campaign  ?  Can  anything  be  more  childish 
than  to  suppose  that  the  Duke  could  have  relied,  for  this  is  the 
qnestion,  on  French  traitors  for  such  a  document  ?  When  a  fleet 
ii  about  to  sail  on  a  secret  expedition,  a  thousand  circumstances  are 
open  to  the  inquiries  of  active  agents.  The  very  nature  of  the 
itores  embarked,  the  name  of  some  officer  ordered  to  join,  will 
often  indicate  its  destination.  I'he  consequence  generally  is,  that 
by  the  time  the  sealed  orders  are  opened  in  a  specified  latitude, 
the  enemy  has  enjoyed  for  weeks  a  full  knowledge  of  the  object  of 
die  expedition.  We  well  remember,  in  the  summer  of  1840, 
beating  that  certain  intrenching  tools  were  to  be  embarked  for  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  a  certain  officer,  famous  for  his  applica- 
tion of  such  materials  at  St.  Sebastian  and  elsewhere,  was  to  be 
picked  up  at  Gibraltar.  We  wanted  no  paid  spy  or  treacherous 
clerk  to  tell  us  that  Acre,  or  possibly  Alexandria,  would  feel  the 
effect  of  these  preparations.  With  respect  to  the  general  plan  and 
scheme  of  the  Duke's  operations,  as  far  as  they  depended  on  him- 
self,  they  were  open  enough  to  discovery,  if  missed  by  conjecture. 
They  were  necessarily  subjects  of  communication  and  concert  with 
a  dtaen  friendly  powers  mustering  their  forces  on  different  points 
fromOstend  to  the  confines  of  Switzerland.  It  so  happen^  that 
tb«  plan  of  Buonaparte's  campaign,  which  could  consist  in  nothing 
else  but  a  choice  of  roads,  was  one  which  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  communicate  to  a  single  human  being  till  he  gave  his  orders 
from  hftad-quarters  for  its  prompt  execution.  We  have,  however, 
to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  delaying  them  so  long  on  such  a 
subject,  for  endeavouring  to  show  the  probability  of  a  negative, 
which,  probable  or  not,  we  assert  without  reserve,  and  with  the 
ccmfidence  of  positive  knowledge. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  found  reason  to  believe  that 
we  can  trace  to  its  source  the  absurd  figment  of  the  Fouche  corre- 
spondence. In  our  former  article  we  avowed  our  belief,  founded 
on  a  passage  in  the  dispatches,  that  a  female  had  at  some  period 
or  other  been  employed  as  a  messenger.  We  have  now  learned 
that  some  ten  days  or  more  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
the  Knight  of  Kerry,  on  his  way  to  Brussels,  fell  in  with  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  own  country  who  had  j  ust  left  Paris,  and  obtained 
from  him  some  information  as  to  the  amount  of  Napoleon's  force, 
espedally  in  cavalry,  which,  on  aiTiving  at  Brussels,  he  reported 
to  the  Duke.  We  may  remark  that  the  information  in  this  in- 
stance was  precisely  of  the  description  which  may  be  obtained  by 
clever  agents,  mercenary  or  other.  It  stated  that  at  this  period 
Napoleon  had  collected  about  90,000  infantry,  and  that  he  had 
dismounted   some    12,000  gendarmes '  ia   order  to  mount   his 
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re^nlnr  cavalry.  There  was  more  diflBculty  pcrliaps  in  convc^itig 
tlinn  in  collpclinf;  such  intr11ij;cnre  as  this.  Nulbin^  short  of 
MesnierUm  could  have  obtained  a  plan  of  NajMitcuti's  canumign. 
The  Dnkc  avowed  that  the  infonnalinn  nf  the  Kiiighl  of  Kcrrv's 
aci] uai itUmce  lullieil  with  some  he  had  Lilcly  received.  The 
Knig:hl  suites  that  he  understood  ni  the  limi;  tbnl  the  [Juke 
alluded  to  some  tntelligencc  Hhirh  had  been  conveyed  over  the 
frontier  hy  a  female.  Having  less  to  remember,  he  lins  ihtis 
prcaerve<l  the  record  of  a  fact  which  had  been  forgotten  by  ibnse 
wliu  were  more  busily  uccupied  at  the  lime.  VVu  have  ItUle  doubt 
that  this  is  the  tiitUng  IneLdeiil  which  hiu  been  magnified  inut  a 
circumstance  decisive  of  the  Duke's  rn(»vcinenls,^lhc  petticoat 
.which  amasod  I*anl,  and  obfoseated  the  sulumn  judgment  of  Mr. 
Alison. 

[l  requires  some  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  a 
respectable  man.  in  possession  of  bis  senses,  can,  on  a  review  of  the 
facts,  nmlinue  lo  entorlain  the  nritiou  that  sitrjirise  is  a  term  applic- 
able to  the  jKHtition  and  conduct  nf  the  Duke.  Let  us  suppose 
the  case  of  a  country  linu&e  in  Tippernry,  a  pcrioil  of  Hockite 
disturbance,  and  a  fi^mily  which  Ims  received  intelligence  that  an 
attack  is  to  be  niade  upnn  it-  The  winduws  are  barricaded  as 
well  as  drcumsuinccs  will  admit,  but  the  premises  are  extensive, 
and  the  hall  door,  the  kitchen,  and  the  pantry  remain  weak  and 
assail. ibUi.  The  linutpliitg  of  fkioUileps  is  beiird  in  the  shrub- 
licry.  There  would  be  advisers  enough,  and  confusion  enough 
in  consequence,  if  the  head  of  the  fnmily  were  a  man  who  invited 
advice,  but  he  is  un  old  soldier  whom  few  would  renlure  to  ap- 
proach with  suggestions.  His  nerves  are  absi»lutely  impassive  to 
the  fact  that  the  assault  is  cunductcd  by  Rock  iu  pcisoci,  but  be 
knows  that  llock  lias  the  initiative  and  the  choice  of  at  least  three 
eligible  points  of  attack.  He  makes  such  disposition  of  bis  force 
as  leaves  no  point  unwratched ;  be  keeps  it  well  in  hand  and  re- 
fuses to  more  a  man  till  the  sledge-hammer  is  bcanl  nc  the  {tuim 
selected.  The  attack  is  repulsed — all  the  objects  of  the  defence 
arc  ocrompli&lted,  not  n  sdver  spoon  is  mining — most  of  the  assail- 
anis  arc  Ivilled,  the  gang  dispersed,  and  its  leader,  who  bad 
escaped  down  the  avenue,  is  uUimalely  ci^pturtHl,  and  transported 
for  life — tranquillity  is  restored  to  the  Banmy — the  master  *d  the 
house  is  knighted  for  his  gallant  defence,  and  made  a  chief  inspec- 
tor of  police  by  the  Government,  but  is  deprived  of  his  ofiice 
when  the  VVbigs  come  into  power.  'J'birty  years  afterwards,  an 
Aiiorney  of  the  county  town,  who  has  lived  in  the  nmin  street  all 
his  life,  and  has  never  handled  a  blunderbuss,  writes  an  account 
uf  the  tmnsaciiun,  collected  from  some  surviving  under- serranis, 
lo  show,  first  that  the  master  was  surprised,  and  next  that  bis 
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force  oogbt  from  ihe  first  lo  liave  been  concentratcti  in  ibe  pAti- 
try,  because  it  was  tbere  tbat  tbe  main  assault  Mas  ultimately 
mntJe.  Hiiinformprs  bnv<>a!a<i  stirrecdeilin  bnmboo^litig'Uim  with 
nn  absurd  Late  of  an  clil  uumati  n  ho  Imd  b^^"!)  Iiiietl  U)  ttccnve  llie 
niaslur  hy  making  biin  behevc  tbal  tbe  alUck  was  postjiuiieU. 
, ,  It  is  m>i  ninllcr  of  theory  and  ftpeculition,  bnt  of  absntuti!  denion- 
slrntiijn.  ibat  wbatcver  were  ibe  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Duke's 
|ir(KTpdiii}i3,  [hey  wore  not  an  accident  of  tbe  Diojiient,  the  off- 
spring of  bniilc  and  BUrprisc,  but  BlrJclly  hi  accunbtiice  with  aiid 
part  of  a  prucuiiccived  avsIuui  of  ai:iioii,  aduplcd,  m  concert  with 
bis  aUi*"*,  ou  deep  study  and  full  knowledge  of  every  circumstance 
of  his  posiuon.  Nir.  Alison  has  fonii(.-<l  and  persists  in  tbe  opintun 
that  be  cuuld  buvc  managed  the  whole  tbiiij^  a  great  dual  better. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  officer  exists  in  ber  Majesty's  s^rrrice 
wbo  will  not  rate  tbat  opinion  nt  its  proper  value.  It  is  not  for 
sucb  leaders  cbnt,  in  spile  of  virtuous  resolutions,  wo  have  been 
trniplcd  to  notice  it  further  thaa  will  be  thought  justifiable  by 
tbusu  (vhose  duty  it  lias  often  beeu  in  tbe  field  to  chock  and  re- 
strain nti  unnecessary  waste  of  powder  and  shot.  Sucb  men  wdl 
pcrha{>s  have  less  patience  with  an  tiWttVe  Hhichlbcy  must  think 
sujieriluous,  than  with  ibe  History  which  provokes  it.  By  others, 
however,  and  esprciaily  by  those  who  are  willing  to  beli(;ve  any 
nonsense  ^\hicli  can  tend  to  hmei  the  hard-won  reputation  of  \\\f- 
Dukc  and  elevate  that  of  Napoleon,  tbis  Knglish  Historian's 
theories  and  rUions  will  be  caught  up  and  quoted — just  as  tbe 
icsliinony  uf  a  reluctant,  and  only  so  Ut-r  an  important  witness  is 
m^le  the  uioi>t  uf  by  an  Old  iI;uLey  counsel.  If  Mr.  Alison  were 
a  fiircigiier,  or,  being  our  countryman,  were  anything  leas  respect- 
abhi  liian  he  is — if  we  bad  less  faith  in  bis  ^uod  intenlioiig,  and 
more  dislastf?  for  his  politics — if  we  c»"iuld  have  li'aced  bis  de- 
traction to  any  source  more  disreputable  than  a.  desire  laudable  in 
itself,  but  morbid  in  iis  cxcciis.  for  the  credit  of  impartiality,  we 
should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  his  errors  and 
rebuke  his  stolid  pei-ieverante  in  their  support. 

'I'hc  duly  of  vindicating  cmr  own  accuracy  in  particulars  in 
wbicb  it  has  been  direcily  impugned  has  led  us  lo  ihis  renewed 
notice  of  Mr.  Alison's  statements  of  fact.  Oji  matters  of  opinion 
anil  inference  wc  sttall  be  more  brief.  Wc  are  sensible  that  our 
conclusions  on  strategics  arc  worlh,  ns  ours,  no  more  than  Mr. 
Alison's,  and  such  arguments  as  we  can  venture  on  such  a  sub- 
ject have  been  set  forth  in  a  formei;artJ(lp  n.t  some  longdi.  We 
shall,  iherefore,  now  content  uur*clve»  »idj  one  jimie  quotation 
IVum  Mr.  Alison.  It  siwins  to  us  to  enibcidy  the  pervading  fallacy 
which  he  bas  so  rashly  adopted  and  pertinaciously  maintained. 
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*  Ii  retulU  from  these  consiik  rut  ions  tliat  in  the  ouUct  or  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  Napoleon,  liy  the  aeciecy  ami  rapidity  of  his  inovcmenU, 
incd  the  uiivtiiitn^  of  Wellington  und  IHucher/ — p.  939- 
Vi'c  have  but  one  objcclinn  to  the  langu^jjo  u[  this  passage  : 
the  vii\n\  ifaincii  ohnnuKly  implies  that  ihc  advnnui^c  s^tccified  was 
one  not  read}'  ma<le  to  Najmleon'ii  hands,  and  one  of  which  human 

caution  on  the  part  of  hi»  adversaries  could  have  ileprived  him.      ^ 
t  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  we  shall  look  in  v&in  througli      ■ 
;-Alc.  Alison's  ami  other  superficial  navraiiies  for  any  distinct  no- 
j<^ce  of  the  fact,  that  paramount  political  considcralinns  liml  ron- 
■dcmncd  the  Duke  to  a  )H>»ition  wliicli,  in  a  inili[;irv  point  of  view, 
no  one  but  an  idiot  wuutd   have  choseci,  and  ivi  cine  but  a  master 
of  his  an  could  have  maiulaiocd.     The  history  of  the  wans  of  U»e     fl 
French    Rc^'olutiou    perhaps  presents  no  instance  in  which    «o     ^ 
many  circumstances,   beyond  the  i:ontrol  of  the  one  party,  com- 
hincd  in  favour  of  the  other,  to  compensate  for  the  sinprle  though 
imjMirtanl  deficiency  in  numerical  force.     No  man  perhajw  ev*r 
]ive<l  whose  nervous  aystpm  was  less  likely  to  be  aflected  hy  the      M 
mere  prestige   r»f  Napoldun's    n-inie    than  the    Duke's;    hut  \\c      W 
llAVc  reason  to  believe  that  in  one  attribute  the  Duke  considered 
him  pre-eminent  over  everv  one  who  could  by  jiosaibility  a>me      h 
under  any   com]»arisvn — that    «f  ])rymplilude  and   dexterity  in      ^ 
taking  ndvnnln^c   of  a  false    move.     Wc  may  be  permitted  la 
tloubt  whether  this  quality  was  ever,  in  any  sinsfle  instance,  more 
brilliantly   exeniplified    by    Napoleon    than    by    VVellington    at 
Salamanca;  but  at  all    events  ive  know  that  it  was  considered 
hy  the    English  commander  to  be  ihr  leading  characteristic  of 
his  (j)>|Hinent  of  ISlj.     The  man  to  whom  the  Duke  attributed 
this  particular  prc-eminenre  had  collected  an  army  of  veterans 
on   the  frontier  of  the  department  of  the    Nonh,  one  briiilling 
with  lorlresses  in  which  he  might  cover  and  protect,  and  through 
which  lie  might  in  safety  and  secrecy  move  hundreds  of  tbou- 
umls  of  Itwips  ;   while  the  allies,  whelbor  to  correct  r>r  improve 
B  position    erroneously  taken    up,  must  have  more^l  alon^  the 
fn>nt  of  t])i»  formidable  position,   no  part  of  which  could  have 
been  attacked  by  them,      t'p  to  n  g-iven  moment  at  least — the 
moment  when  the  allied  powers  on  the  ]lhinc  should  he  roa<1y  to 
move  off  in  concert,  and  keep  the  Bleji — Najxileon  had  the  indis- 
putahle  advanlu^uf  Ihefu'st  tnove.     Secrecy,  npiditv,  and  cliniee 
of  direction  on  vidnrrnlde   poinU,  were   equally  at  his  cnmrnnn'l 
with  priority  of  movement.  •  To  rush  a\  the  centre,  or  to  throw 
himself  on  the  comnumications  of  a  force  which  leant  n^.t  on  the 
.country  in  its  rear,  bul  on  Namnr  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ostend 
on  the  other,  were  modes  uf  action  equally  practic-nble.     Wr  arc 
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inclined  tn  think  that  if  hy  itny  magpie  the  Dolce  cnultl  sutldenly. 
wilb  his  owTi  kn()wle<lge  of  his  own  dlfficullies,  have  been  tran*- 
fnrmril  into  ihc  aih-ispr  of  Napoleon,  he  wniihl  harp  su^csled  an 
attack  bv  the  line  of  t[a]  on  his  own  right.  It  is  vrry  certain  that 
he  considered  such  an  operation  as  one  which,  from  its  advnnUigos, 
might  well  have  attraded  his  ojiponent's  rhotce.  \Vc  know  this 
from  the  caution  with  xvhich,  even  at  Waterloo,  he  provided 
aj^ainst  such  a  coniingency.  With  a  view  lo  this  danger,  also, 
every  possible  exertion  hnd  been  made  to  put  into  a  condition 
of  defence  Mims,  Alh,  Tournay.  Ypres,  Osteml,  Nieuporl.  ami 
Ghent.  The  stile  in  which  the  Duke  found  the&e  places  bul 
been  snrh  as  to  make  it  impossible,  in  the  time  nlloired  him, 
to  complete  their  defences.  Still  such  prngress  had  been  made 
as  to  justify  him  in  entleavourinfr  to  pomposs  the  firf*-''^  ohjrcl  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Heljiian  capilnl  h y  oreopying;  a  position  in 
ailvanceof  it,  irhich  without  the  support  of  those  places  he  would, 
ns  lie  have  reason  tn  believe,  not  have  venturi?d  to  lake  up.  The 
Diikc  and  niucher  certiinly  agreed  to  occupy  this  outpost  of  the 
armies  of  coalizcd  ICurope  on  a  system  of  their  own — one  which 
they  ihouptiL  hesi  r-ilcidaled  to  meet  the  impending  slorm  in  each 
and  every  of  its  possible  dirrclions.  In  the  moment  of  impend inf[ 
conflict  ibc  Duke  certainly  did  not  depart  from  it.  The  first 
breathless  courier — who  mi;;ht  perhaps  have  bmuf^lit  intelli- 
gence of  a  false  altack^-did  not  shnkc  his  calm  and  seltted  pur> 
^Mxe. 

It  is  Mr.  Alison's  decision  thai  a  difierent  system  .lUogether 
should  liavp  been  adopted — ihal  the  Duke  and  flluclrer  miorht 
have  neutralised  nil  the  advantages  nn  the  side  of  Napoleon  by  a 
conrentration  of  their  fi)rce»  at  a  cerlain  point  or  points,  which 
Mr.  Ahion.  if  cnnsulled,  would  doubtless  have  cheerfully  under- 
taken to  select  nl  the  time.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  two  inex- 
periencfHl  men  cbnrged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  transaction, 
that  by  doinit  this,  while  the  precise  point  of  attack  w.is  yet  un- 
certain, defeat  anil  disaster  would  have  Iwen  hn7-arded.  Mr. 
Alison  was  not  at  Unntl ;  and  ihcj  were  ohlii^nl  to  do  m  well  as 
they  cnuld  without  him. 

It  may  well  be,  ami  wc  believe  it,  that  no  other  man  Yivin^ 
could  have  retiined  llic  imperturbable  coolness  whiih  the  Oiike 
exhibited  during  the  J  Jih  at  Drussels,  and  still  less  cuuld  have 
pm  nfftn  the  last  the  moment  of  general  alarm  by  g;oin)i;  to  »  ball 
after  having  ffiven  bis  orders.  Nothing-  w;ia  more  likely  at  the 
moment  to  generate  the  idea  of  a  surprise  than  ibe  ctrcuinsianci? 
nf  ihis  ball,  from  which  so  many  dancers  adjourned  to  that  supper 
nf  Hamlet,  not  where  men  eat,  but  where  tUey  are  eaten.     The 
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Aeimion,  howtrer,  fades  before  llic  fuels  of  the  Grnrrnl  Orders  to 
he  fnnml  in  Colonel  Gurwootl's  volume,  nnd  i»  no(  now  worth 
fnrllipr  iiotirL-  fur  purposes  of  refutation.    The  <letails  of  the  case, 
however,  are  hut  partiftlly  known,  ami  they  are  worth  recording-. 
Tlje  late  IJuke  of  Richmond,  an  oltachcd  nni)  intimate  friend  of 
the  Commander-in-chief,  wn«  nl   RrusselB.     He  was  himself  » 
general  ofiiter;  had  one  son,  the  present  DuJte  of  nirhmond, 
■«n  the  staff  of  ihe  Prinoe  of  Oranjrfi,  one  on  that  of  itie  I>uke, 
and  another  In  the  Blues,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  VValcrloo,  but 
not  in  any  military  capacity.*     The  brother  of  the  Diiehcjis,  the 
lale  (and  last)  Duke  of  Gordon,  was  colonel  of  thu  9"2iid  or  Gor- 
don Highlander*,  which,  with  the  'I'ind  and  79lh  Highland  regi- 
mentH,  forme<l  pnrt  of  the  reserve  corps  8!nti<mi»d  atBraseels.  Tn* 
Duchess  hnd  issuci)  invilalions  for  a  bnll   for  the  ]i>th-     Among 
other  prepniBtions  for  the  evening  she  had  enpapcd  lhenttend:mrc 
of  some  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  her 
hrulhrr's  rcg-imcnl  and   tht!   4'2nd,  wishing  to  show   her   conti- 
nental fcuests  the  re:il  Mighlani]  dances  in  perfection.     When  the 
news  of  the  French  advance  reached  head-cjuarters,  it  became 
mnller  of  <li<iciission  whether  nr  not  the  hall  shimld  he  allowed  to 
proceed.     The  deliberate  judgmenl  of  the  Huke  decided  that  it 
should.     There  were  reasons  good  for  this  decision.     It  is  suffi- 
cient on  this  hend  to  say  that  the  sinte  of  public   feeling  in  the 
Netherlands  generallr,  and  in  RrusseU  in   particular,  was   more 
than  quetlionable.     It  was  a  thing  desirable  in  itself  to  postpone 
to  the  last  the  inevitable  moment  of  alarm— to  shorten  so  far  as 
posfihte  that  critical  inter^-at  which  must  "cciir  between  the  acting 
of  a  droiidfid   thing  and  the  first  motion,  hclwecn  the  public  nn- 
notincement  of  actual   hostilities  and  their  decision  in  the  field- 
Every  necessary  order  had  been  issued  ;   and  such  was  that  state 
of  prepnralion  and  arrangement  which  wise  men  have  since  qne»- 
tioned  and  criticised,    that  this  operation  had  been  (he  work  of 
minnles,  and  before  the  festal  lamps  were  li^jhted  the  fiery  cross 
was  on  its  way  through  the  cantonments.     The  general  officers 
then  in  Brussels  had  their  inslruclions  to  attend  and  to  drop  off 
singly  and  without  tk'fnt,  and  join  their  divishms  on  the  march. 
The  Duke  himself  remained  later,  occupied  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  supper,  and  retorned  thanks  for  tlie  toast  to  himself  and 
the  allied    aruiy,  which    was  pnquised   hv  (leneml   Alara.     At 
al>out    eleven   a  dispatch    arrived    from    the   Prince  of  Orange, 

*  Tli«  l>ulcc  of  RiclimoiKl  aUMei)  tiiliog  ahnat  Ui«  Ilrld,  iLinitiiniM  Ln  titnaiiuta 
9f  iinininriit  lUiigfcr,  in  pUiii  ntoltiri,  willi  li»  gniuiii  bclliiit]  liim,  cxitrlly  at  if  takitig 
Mt  >l'ti>^  in  tlj<l<^  I'a.rk.  Hti  (irvi>'<  iip[i(>arai)rv  nl  one  TeDuuLulilr  irioioeul  m  ^e- 
tancqucly  pnough  ileKribnl  by  Capluti  Sibome. 
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shortly  arier  rending  which  the  Dukin  ri^tlrMl.  salulitip;  tlic^  t!6ih- 
pany  gracioiiily.  On  that  ronntenanre,  cheerful  ami  ilisenySjf^ 
3S  usual,  none  ctiuld  rem)  Iht;  \N'orkitigs  of  the  cnhn  Imt  busy  niiad 
beneath.  The  state  of  ihinijs.  hmvT^'er,  most  awful  tfj  lliosc  who 
could  least  distinctly  be  informed  of  it,  bad  partially  tratispired, 
and  the  ff  te  hnd  iu8itliie<l  lliiiL  cotrnilexirm  which  hns  been  per- 
peluatpd  on  thft  cnnvas  of  BjTon.  The  hug:le  had  sounded  before 
the  orchestra  had  ceased.  Ilefitrt  the  evening  vS  the  foUowinfr 
day  some  of  the  lluchess's  killed  rnrps  de  hatlet  were  slrcioheil 
ift  the  rye  of  Quatre  Bras,  nercr  to  d«nre  npain.  Rmigh  trans- 
iliitrtls  these — moralists  may  sieh — poels  may  aing — but  they  are 
the  Rcinlirnndt  lights  and  shadows  of  the  existence  nf  the  suldier, 
whose  philosophy  must  always  be  that  ofWctlfc's  favnurit**  song — 

■  Why.  soldier*,  wliy. 
Should  wcr  be  mplaucholy  (hcti 
Whose  trade  it  ia  to  die  ?' 
In  this  instance  tliey  were  results  of  a  cnol  self- possession   and 
omtrol,    for    n    parallel    inslnilre    of   which    bing-niphy    may  be 
senrrhoil  in  vAin.     J^nd  yet  lliis  ball  was  a  sympltiln  and  remains 
evidence  of  surprise. 

We  remember  some  years  ago  finding  ourselves  in  company 
with  General  Alava  and  a  very  dii>Uiiguiahed  naval  officer  who 
had  borne  high  command  in  the  Tagus  at  the  period  of  the  occu- 
palion  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  latter  had  been  a 
^uesl  at  a  b;dl  which  was  given  by  Lord  Wellington  al  ^fa^ra  in 
November!  ISIO,  and  he  described  the  surprise  wilh  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  navy  witnessed  a  numerous  attendance  of  officers 
some  twenty  uules  from  those  advanced  posts  in  front  of  which  lay 
Massena  and  the  French  army.  General  AlaTa's  Spanish  impa- 
tience broke  out  at  this  wniit  of  faith,  more  suo — that  is  in  a 
manner  uiucb  more  amusing  lu  his  friends  than  complimentary 
lu  the  excellent  sailor  whose  ignorance  of  ihc  habits  of  land 
service,  under  the  Duke,  had  provoked  his  indignation.  General 
Alava  i*  gone,  and  has  left  behind  him  nothing  simile  aut  secun- 
dum fur  qualities  of  sncifd  intercourse.  We  could  liave  wished 
to  have  put  liini  ujxin  Ihesuhji-cl  of  some  passages  in  Mr.  Alison's 
History.  The  '  work  of  twenty  year*'  would  have  been  consigned 
without  ceremony  to  the  quah'o  n'cn  mil  dcmoitios,  who  figured  on 
such  occasions  in  tin:  iiLuny-languageili  prose  of  our  ininiilahle 
friend.  Less  eloijuently,  but  in  the  same  spirit  of  just  indig- 
nation, will  one  volume  of  it  he  always  spoken  of  by  the  men, 
whil«  one  of  them  is  left  tu  speak,  who  stand  on  tiptoe  when  ihe 
JSth  of  June  recurs. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  penned,  and  at  a  moment  wneii 
they  bad  become  loo  numerous  to  admit  of  any  serrous  addition. 
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Colonel  Mitchell's  new  bonk,  'The  FaJl  of  Napoleon,*  hn» 
reached  U9.  AUhou^h  an  rxicmlpd  iiolire  of  it  is  umlcr  such 
rirc  urns  lancets  imposMhle,  an  oUl  and  not  unfriendly  reviciTcr'* 
acquaintancR  with  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Wallonslcio  hi»i 
fonriljly  allmrlcul  our  ailrnlion  to  that  Section  of  his  tliinl 
volume  which  bear*  the  title  of  Waterloo.  After  slating  that 
on  nlL  points  of  controversy  discussed  in  this  and  our  former 
article  wc  have  lieen  happy  to  find  onr^clvcs  in  entire  ncrnrdoncc 
with  Culonfl  Mitchell,  any  praise  of  ours  may  be  received  with 
suspicion;  but  if  our  limits  permitted,  we  could  eliow  rnusc  for 
our  general  and  doritted  approhntinn  of  this  pnrlioii  of  ilie 
Cidonel's  labours.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  while  we 
douionstratc  the  identity  of  sentiment  of  nhiuh  we  claim  the* 
ndrantaf^  as  nj^ainst  Mr.  Alison,  lo  complain  that  the  Colonel's 
sen-ices  to  the  cause  of  truth  have  in  one  point  been  less  cfTcc- 
tnallv  renderci)  thnn  we  ha«!  n  rig:ht  to  expect. 

At  vol.  iii.  p.  157,  wc  fiml  the  followinfr  passage:  — 
.  '  After  what  has  been  said  in  the  present  bonk,  it  should,  perhaps,  he 
ni^cdless  to  take  any  n&tice  of  the  idle  talc  contained  in  the  so-cttlled 
Memoirs  of  Fouche.  Nor  shoidd  vc  do  *o,  had  not  foreign  writers,  ene- 
mies of  the  f^lory  of  Englnud,  and  General  Grollman  nmong  the  rest, 
enileavoUTcd  to  give  gpncrnl  circulatinn  to  dun  poor  fxble.' 

This  passage,  followed  by  observations  much  in  the  spirit  of 
our  own  nn  the  'poor  fable,'  is  not  quite  fair  to  fUeneral  Croll- 
inan,  Professor  Armlt,  and  other  contineMt.-i1  writers  who,  without 
being  necessarily  enemies  of  the  glory  of  Kngland,  have  given 
rash  credence  to  the  nonsense  which  wc  have  now  for  a  second 
time  exposed.  In  justice  to  them,  hut  fur  more  Jii  justice  to  the 
Knglish  re-ading  public,  wliich  is  more  likely  to  rend  Alison  than 
Crolhnan.  ihe  Colonel  should  linve  ndded  that  an  Englidi  writer 
<if  large  volumes  and  vast  pretensions  Iiad  not  only  sbarod  Ihc 
delusion  in  the  firiit  instance,  but  had  persisted  in  it  with 
culpable  olislloacy  after  due  notice  of  bis  error.  The  Coloiiers 
preface  is  dated  frnm  Kdinburgh,  Wc  think  it  posslhle  that 
personal  accjuainuince,  followed,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  woulil 
i>e,  by  personal  regard,  may  have  induced  this  veniam  t-orvis, 
this  leniency  lo  the  Caledonian  crow,  which  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  his  censure  of  ihe  Prussian  dove.  Colonel  Milchell 
was  the  more  bound  to  notice  Mr.  Alison's  delinquency,  t>c- 
rnusR  he  more  than  once  quotes  the  tlisiory  as  a  work  of  grflve 
authority. 

The  equally  unfounded  hut  less  malignant  and  mischievous 
invention,  by  which  tlio  deaeriinn  of  the  French  General  Itour- 
mont  has  been  magnified  into  an  event  of  importance,  meets  with 
briefand  proper  notice  from  the  Colonel.    DIuctier's  c^nlempluoui 
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rejertion  «f  a!)  intcrctmrse  wtlh  Bounnont  i>  matter  of  history. 
The  Duke  of  Wcllinj^ton  has  no  rf^cuHpclion  of  hanng  heard  the 
name  ur  rank  of  Uid  pcrsonagu  from  whom,  as  French  nrilers 
would  make  its  bcliere,  he  obtnincd  itic  pitui  of  Napoleon's  cain- 
poipQ.  He  did  hear  that  •omc  French  officer  had  dexcrtMl,  but 
ho  irilcrcourso  of  any  kind  ensued. 

We  purposely  u%oid  emcring'  into  nny  dclBilcd  discussion  of 
cci-tnifi  Ionditi}f  theories  which  Colonel  Mitchell  omits  no  op}K>r- 
tuutty  of  brinpiig  fiirwnrd,  and  of  incidcjitatly  supporting  by 
inferences  from  facts  in  his  narrative.  In  support,  however,  of 
fiiv  of  these  theories,  the  inadcquBcy  of  infaniry  as  now  arinetl 
to  rcfeisl  a  honie  chnrp^e  of  cavalrv,  the  Colonel,  sjieakiuj^  of  Wa- 
terloo, mentinns  a  curious  nejrntivc  fact.  vol.  iii.  p.  Jli) : — 

*  Fiftetn  ihtiUfanit  cavah  y  wtrc  dtfeutcd  in  Uj«  cunrse  uf  this  long 
day's  liiittic,  niotily  bv  the  fiic  of  lufiiiwy,  yu-t  wuh  iiui  Uiero  a  single 
Ficnch  IioTBcmiiii — eoldier  or  officer — wiiuiierishttl  on  ailrili«hLaj'uiict; 
not  one  fruui  first  to  luct.'  ^  ' 

The  Coloncl'i!)  inference,  that  cnvalry  attacks  so  feebly  conducted 
do  not  pnyve  the  power  of  resislnnce  which  he  denies  lo  infantry, 
is  Inpc^l  enough.  It  ought,  boweverj  to  be  menlionfld  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  and  for  the  credit  of  tbe  Urilish  cnvalry, 
that  their  attacks  have  not  always  been  so  feebly  conducted. 
Tliey  have  charged  home,  and  tlie  records  of  the  Peninsidjir  war 
show  widi  various  success.  At  Waterloo,  the  attack  of  the  lOth 
Hussars  on  a  square  of  the  French  Guard,  in  which  Major 
Howard  fell,  h  certainly  not  a  conclusive  instance.  Thp  failure 
was  that  of  a  handful  of  men,  hastily  collected,  and  exhausted  hv 
previous  attacks.  If  it  h.id  succeeded,  there  would  have  been 
much  excuse  for  infantry  so  surrounded  as  were  the  French  by 
confusion  and  defeat.  The  conditions  of  the  Colonel's  theorem 
are  evidently  an  open  phdn,  a  formed  square,  men  on  both  sidcs-^— 
and  horses  too — in  good  working  condition.  In  the  Peninsula  tlic 
charge  of  Hock  s  ficrman  horse  is  fair  evidencn  on  the  Colonel's 
side.  An  alTair  in  the  Peninsula,  of  July  1 1,  1810,  in  which  the 
Hlh  Lighi  Dragoons  lost  llicir  Colonel  killed,  and  some  thirty 
men  killed  and  wounded,  showB,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cavalry 
may  charge  home  and  yet  be  repulsed.  The  particulars  will  be 
f«  und  in  General  Craufurd's  letter,  published  in  vol.  iv.  p.  16*1. 
(if  Colonel  Garwood's  enlarged  edition.  The  Appendix,  p.  808, 
ctinlftins  Marshnl  Massena's  report  of  the  transaction.  He  cays, 
'  1'2  baSonneltes  atteslent  qu'elles  unl  etc  cnfoncus  dans  le  jiolirai] 
drs  chcvaux.'  With  all  respect  for  Colonel  Mitchell,  we  venture 
still  to  doubt  whether  the  cavalry  exists  which  can  break  into  an 
English  square  of  infantry  under  the  condiiiona  assumed  j 
and    we  do    not  think  the    probability  much   increased    by  the 
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subsUluiion  q(  ^^U*^^*  ^"'  ^*  '*'<'  flint-lock  which  suff)c«(l  o\ 

Citlonol  MilchclVs  work  will   be  thought  by  the  worlil  e» 
trcmt-'l^i  cvDii  wildlv,  unjust  to   Napulcun  as  a.  military'  leader 
hut  inan>  of  its  cennurt's,  even  <m  the  linpcrini  niovcDxriils  i 
their  gramlest  ami  most  succfssful  sccncsi,  nic  so  well  puT  llial 
we  may  hurrailcr  clutcuss  them  in  a  (Iclibcrate  maiiiiiT.      Mean 
w)ii!e  the  general  fthililj  ami  enerpy  of  the  CoUncl's  st^lc,  uit 
the  high  ojiU  jiatriolic  sptril  of  his  sentiments,  authorise  ut  i  ,_^ 
rcCTinuietuIiii'jr  ti»  all  who  relish  real  mnnlv  ilcseri|iLifm  and  dis- 
mssinn  an  attontivc  perusal  of  '  The  Fall  ol  Napoleon. ' 

We  beg  to  suggest  to  CoUmel  Mitchell  that  he  will  do  well  In 
anj  future  edition  cither  U>  correct  the  press  himself,  or  employ  a 
I^rcnch  scholnr  for  the  purpose.     Such  havoc  with  the  orthogra-' 

f)hy  of  continental   nnnips  we  pei-er  witnessed-     In  one  of  htfj 
itUc  wnoil-eMt  map&i  out  of  tUirlcen  names  iivc  are  LillcJ  i 
wounded  by  the  remorseless  compositor;  and  the  text  is  equally 
disfigured. 

One  more  worJ  at  iiarling  wilh  Mr,  Alison.  In  the  preface 
to  the  1a4t  coition  Ctf  pis  work,  p.  Ui.,  we  find  the  following 
pauogc:— 

'  What  the  historian  doos  to  othurf,  lie  willingly  ftccords  to  himself; 
sod  ccnainl)'  he  feeli  no  sortof  impr^^jrieLy  in  n  youlh  i>\'  twenty  n»ikinj 
his  hist  essay  in  ktleis  by  the  crittci»ni  oHIie  work  of  twenty  ycure.* 

If  no  indiscreet  vanity  mislead  us.  these  mysVeriuus  wurdf 
oautain  a  dark  allusion  lo  ourselves,  and  convey  Mr.  Altsiin's  im- 
pression that  wc,  hii  reviewers,  have  nt^t  nllained  our  legal  majo> 
rily.  We  i<f  '  the  gentle  ciaft'  claim  upon  this  piiint  the  indul- 
gence usually  ronccdnd  lo  Mr.  Alison's  favourite-^,  the  gentle 
sex.  Whatever  iw  the  amount  of  youth  ami  inexperience  which 
we  have  brought  lo  ilie  task  of  criticising  a  production  so  awfully 
designated  as  '  the  work  of  twenty  ycurs,'  we  vcntgro  to  remind 
ill  author  that  aur  observatioiiA  have  hitherto  been  strictly  con- 
fined III  a  special  portion  of  that  work,  ond  principally  toinac- 
turacies,  misstatements  of  fucU,  and  erroK  of  judgment,  whicl( 
an  Ktun  boy  pf  tlie  lower  school  would,  with  twenty  minutes* 
study  of  the  documents  in  pur  possession,  have  been  able  to  delect 
and  expose.  ICven  for  lianilling  ibo  work  in  cHeuto,  however,  a 
roriewer  of  twenty  years  might  in  sonic  respects  he  better  qualified 
than  una  of  older  standing.  \Ve  have  a  uonsdonce  in  these  mat- 
ters ;  before  we  review  a  bimk  we  usually  read  tt.aitd  with  greater 
attetitiun  than  may  Iw  neccasnry  merely  lo  eerlify  its  general 
thara<ier — lo  discern  lor  intlanre  the  prevalent  evidences  of 
shallowness,  verbosity,  and  selt-tidiisfacliun.  Youth  has  its  fault*, 
but  il  is  the  season  for  hard  work  of  all  kinds^  and  heavy  reading 
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among  otbers.     Atlah  and  reviewing  man  shrinks  from  twenty^ 
average  octavo*  rorapre»8«l,  nol  \yy  Ibi-  aulln>r,  bul  b^-  tbf  biiiiJcr, 
into  ten.      We  have  already  inliinatcd  thai  wc  have  read  cmciugU 
In  convince  us  thnt  in  all  our  own  leading  ductrines — moral,  poli- 
tical, and  religious — we  bave  anally  in  Mr.  Alisttn.     The  import-, 
ance  and  interest  of  his  subject  ciinnot  bn  ralcMl  tuoblgb.      By  and, 
by,  tben-fwre,  we  may  perhaps  screw  up   our  courage.      If  it   be 
true  ibat  the  present   Loid    Rt;ctor   iil    Marisrbal   College  has 
announced  a  prize  for  the  best  essay   on  '  Alison's  History  of 
Kuvupe,'  we  may  possibly  be  resenting  ourselves  for  that  struggle,. 
Meanwhile,  and  in  return  fur  Mr.  Alisi>n's  litwral  eoncession,  we 
can   only   promise  that  whenever  our  majorily  takes  place,  the 
leiiriicd  Stieriffof  Lanarkshire  %\\r\\\  have  received  due  notice,  and 
an  inviialion  bj  the  festivities  wilU  wbieh  the  ])ublic;  witl  expect 
that  an  event  so  rcmarltnbic  should  be  eelcbraled,      Kvcrythinj' 
wilt  be  on  a  scale  of  the  greolest  magnificence,  and  an  author 
will  be  roasted  whole  on  the  occasion. 


Abt.  IX. — I.  Maprootfi  and  thn  Jew  BiU—J'niiher  llhii^trntiflnt 
of  tkf!  Splotch  of  the  Hlffht  llonmirabh  Spencer  Percct'ol  on  thf' 
Roman  Catholic.  Qiieifhrt.  By  Dudley  M.  Percoval,  Esq.' 
Edinbursh.  1845. 

2.  Past  and  Prf  sent  Policy  ofEnghnd  tnwants  Ireland.  Londoij,' 
1845. 

3.  A  Letter  from  the  Very  Reverend  Heneage  Horxtey  ta  Sir  C' 
E-  Smith.  litirt.,  on  the  sufijert  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  cmbodtj' 
irtff  the  opinions  of  the  late  Bishtw  Horsiejf  on  Ihr  PoUn/  and 
Nccfssitjf  of  extendi  Tig  mraenres  qf  Legixlntive  Helief  to  tfie  Roman 
CatJiolicf.      London  and  Dublin,  1845. 

4.  The  RiHxt  Union  of  Km/land  and  Ireland.  By  R.  Montklon 
Mitiies.  f!s(].      London,  1845. 

5.  A  Letter  on  the  Poifment  of  the  Roman  CothoUr  Clergy,  to  Sir 
Rohert  Henrtf  Jiujiis,  Bart.,  from  Henry  Drummoud.  Esq. 
London,  1845. 

G.  A  Fragment  on  the  Irixh  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  the  late' 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith.     Seventh  Edition.     LtJiidon.  1845. 

7-  A  Lftter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  the  Endotcmcut  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  Hy  the  Knight  of  Kerry.  Lon- 
don, 1845. 

T3EF0RE  these  pages  can  reach  the  eyes  of  our  rciderg,  the 
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colleges  ill  Irclaml.  m-UI.  wo  hope,  hnve  pnsMd.  We  liesitnte 
nut  to  say  that  we  hope  so,  bccftusc — -not  having  changed  in  any 
tiegree  our  uufavountblc  opinion  of  MajuuotU.  iu  praclice* 
and  influcoccg — wo  tliiiik  ihcsc  nifasurcs  liUely  to  lend  lo  the 
reform  of  thnt  instiiutiun ;  and  inltL'ti  in  connexion  with  ilie- ' 
Charilalili*  lietjUfBU  Act  of  last  scssiitn,  ihcy  seem  lo  us  lo  open  ' 
mid  |»ir[ly  lo  fulfil  a  new  system  of  Irish  policy  which  we  hare 
on  iiiuri-  than  unc  orca&ion  taken  Ihc  liberty  to  recuinntcnd*'  as 
heiu^  the  luust  likrly  (u  conuibute  to  ibat  whicli — thcougbouttttc. 
various  phases  of  the  lintnan  (?iithoIic  qucslion — 1ms  been  our' 
leatling,  pieiloiiiltiant,  and  invannhle  principle — the  maintenance 
of  thic  ICitlul)li!ibi:d  (^hurrh  in  its  proj)eriy.  its  authority,  and  its 
intcgrily ;  and  morn  pcirlirulnrly  of  tlic  Irish  branch,  which  from 
ils  peculiar  jmsititin  ha»  lo  bear  the  first  brunt  and  most  prominent' 
share  of  llic  iroiniuon  danger — a  danger  common,  let  us  add,  not 
to  the  two  branches  of  the  Chmth  only,  but,  as  vcc  confidently 
believe,  to  the  integrity  of  the  British  empire,  and  ultimately  to 
the  nali.mjil  existence  of  IDngland  herscli'. 

Bui,  with  this  gieat  principLn  idways  in  view,  wo  must  not  for- 
got that  wc  are  writing  nut  in  182S.  nor  in  1831,  nor  m  183'J — 
but  in  June,  1845;  having  arrived,  by  a  scries  of  iniporloiit  and 
iirevocablc  events,  at  a  »1ute  of  alTalis  essentially  'liflcrcul  from 
that  of  any  former  jtcriod.  The  whole  question,  d  is  encumbered. 
of  detnils,  m)w  is,  whctlirr,  having  by  the  Ii^mamipation  of  182*.^, 
and  the  Pnrlmmcnlary  Refmitt  of  ISo2,  and  the  Mutiicipal 
Reform  of  iS'lU,  given  the  Irish  Uomanii>ts  plenitude  of  political 
power,  it  i&  reasonable  or  polilic  or  possible  lo  treat  llm  only 
spiritual  and  mural  guide  of  onc-lliird  of  our  own  population,  anti 
ol  nine-tenths  of  ChrLslcndum,  as  a  ini;sehiuvous  and  incorrigible 
superstition,  which  the  Sl:ilc  unglit  not  lu  recognise  even  by  cor- 
rixlive  legiUalion,  and  still  less  to  eudcavouv  lo  bring  into  alii* 
ancc  with  itself  by  any  aurt  of  counlcnancc  or  protection.  Those 
arc  the  facts,  recent,  undisputed,  and  irretrievable ;  and  this  is 
the  question  that,  from  those  data,  wc  arc  now  driven  by  the 
mom!  torture  of  Irish  ngitntifin  to  answer.  Our  answer  is  short 
— thai  we  have  no  choice — that  the  preinikcs  lead  to  an  iiit^ilable 
conclusion — that  having  admitted  the  Human  Catholics  to  aU 
civil  and  jiolitKnl  privileges,  wc  cannot  continue  to  uullaw  their 
religion. 

\\'e  are  told  that  the  Irish  Konian  Catholic  body  of  this  day  bos' 
little  claim  to  anything  that  may  be  called  favour,  Maynooth  still 
lew — that  cnncession  after  concesiiuii  has  only  ]>roduccd  additional 
and  growing  distonlcnl,  and  that  the  money  granted  by  Govcrn- 
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jncnt  for  the  purposes  of  Cbrislian  cdutatlon  has  produced,  in  the 
result,  a  liiw  scnlc  of  iniellocUml  arquircmcnt,  niul  a  high  stale  of 
]K>litical  disa^eritoii.  This  is  all,  an  far  ns  il  g'les,  t<«>  true;  but 
u«  are  cuiniiclletl  tu  ask  how  il  is  that  a  svsk-m  of  ooQctliation 
bbouU)  {inHhicfi  3ui)h  an  unimiurnl  cJli-cl?  1.l>L  iis  liirnr  on  this 
point  the  Dean  of  Bicchin* — ^thc  bou  of  ihc  cclchralcd  Bishop 
Huralcy :  — 

'  Conciliation  !  Docs  ntiytiiing  which  ihc  British  PorUnincnt  haa  ye( 
duiiu  tu  imprnvc  the.  cunililioii  of  llic  Itumnn  CathDlic*  of  iTchtnd,  whcu 
liiv  luaiiiier  of  the  d\mis;  of  il,  and  the  deluy  in  ihe  dutng  of  it,  arc 
lakcu  tnu»  con.'iiJ(n'aiiuti,  deserve  (hot  iininc?  Leffiohitivc  gmcc  imd 
ravoitr,  when  ciiiiftTnrtt  iirouiplJy,  cliccrfiiilT,  aut\  frfefi/,  win  the  hearts 
and  afl'ectiuiii  of  those  on  iniiom  llicy  »re  cuiilVrntl ;  but  whni  wrun;; 
fruiii  iiti  unwdbng  Einnlc  by  fcnr  ilix!  npjirehii.sinn,  ihcy  nti:  totally 
valuele8ii.'^/,«-rtcr  tii  Sir  C.  A'.  Umit/i,  p.  20. 

Il  caanol  be  dciiifd  that  uur  ctmLcswuus  have  bfcn  wrung  from 
us  by  dilfcreut  di-^'recs  uf  turbulence  and  inlimidatiun  ou  ibcir: 
parts,|  and  granlfd  with  cvcrj-  circuui  stance  of  jealous  reluctance 
on  ours?  Was  Ifiis  really  euufiliation ?— VVa»  this  a  course  ad- 
culalcd  Id  proiiKiie  cun(i<lciicc  and  harjiiony.  and  to  aulhuriiie  us 
to  coinplniii  that  kindiieits  has  been  answered  by  hostililj<',  and 
indulgence  repaid  bj^  ingratitude  ?  We  have  dwubt»— atisiug  from 
a  coinplicalion  of  puittful  causes — that  coiieiliuiioii  would  now  be 
iininediately,  or  even  ultimntcSy,  successful;  but  wc  assert  that 
the  Peikul  L:iws  should  either  have  been  luuiiitiint'd  entire,  or. 
ahulished  m  an  order  and  in  a  uiaimei'  vcr^'  difTercutt  from  what 
we  have  seen  adapted  under  the  vaunt  of  grace  and  indulijence. 
The  inemgry  of  men  of  both  oniuions  will  supply  superabuiidaiit 
illusttatiiins  of  nhat  wc  have  sketched;  but  we  will  appeal  even 
to  Sir  Hubert  Inglis  and  Mr.  Colquhomi,  and  would  ri&k  Ihe 
whole  issue  on  tiieir  reply,  whelUer  ihe  ireatuieiu  which  Ihc  Irish 
Human  r'alluilics  have  received  from  the  hands  uf  Knglaiid  has 
been  in  essentials,  but  above  all  in  fumi  and  manner,  sucb  as, 
muiutis  mutandis,  woutii  have  made  Oiem  a0evtioiiuLc  subjects  of  & 
Koman  Catholic  government  ? 

Of  the  rariety  uf  topics  urged  in  opposition  to  any  further 
indulgence,  the  weakest  in  ]i>gis]alive.  reason,  bul  ihc  stmngesl, 
perhaps  in  jiopulnr  clTect,  is  tho  iiutunsistencif  willi  which  the 
ntinisleiial  piuposers  ami  Cousenaliic  supporters  of  these  mea-. 
sures  have  been  so  bitterly  charged.  Wc  will  at  utice  assert, 
and  aie  sati:k5cd  that  we  shall  be  able  to  »how,  that  the  charge  is 
eilher  entirely  unfounded,  or,  where  there  ctui  be  any  colour  fur, 

*   Alt.  llnrelry  i*  Ilrftii  nf  Ihrrliiri  in  tliP  Sctili^b  KnlKOfm,!  Churclj. 
-f  111  (Icri'ijco  ol'  iliF  Hill  ttdirl'  Uill  ill  1703,  Mr.  Pitt  uiil  Mc.  Uuuitu  bad  uuil  tliftt 
■  iliey  did  it  nilttuiliui  ritk  a  nbeUion  (a  Jniard.' 
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its  gronly  osajtij-p rated.  Nor  would  it  be  difficuU  to  throw  back 
OD  the  oppnsinfj  parues  their  own  cbiirgc  of  incnnsislcncj  ;  but  in 
truth  we  demur  to  the  degree  of  importance  gfivcn  in  our 
political  logic  Id  a  species  of  nr|;umcnt  so  entirely  {orei^  to  the 
mprilsof  a  case.  Tht-rc  is,  wp  boliRVP,  no  book  wliicb  a  lending 
member  of  cither  House  of  Parliament  is  forced  to  iiutiy  witk 
inorp  pninful  assiduity,  ami  with  less  advantngc  to  himBcIf  or  the 
rountry.  than  that  formidablt  refrird  of  iheir  own  sajinga,  Ilaii' 
surd's  Debates.  VVlien  some  question  perliaps  of  great  urgency 
nnd  importance  presents  itself  for  consideration,  he  dares  not  look 
at  th«  fart  Itself,  or  thr  drcumstaiices  by  whicU  il  is  surrounded, 
till  be  bas  first  hunted  up,  in  Hansard,  cvor>  word  bi;  has  ever 
sairi  upnn  thai  or  any  niinlogous  subject.  Time  passes — circum- 
stanctfs  vnry — men  disappear — the  Conglilation  itself  i*  altered — 
storm  succeeds  to  calm — clouds  to  sunsbijie^dimper  to  security 
— nil  the  elements  of  opinion  are  changed  and  changing  antund 
bim— but  opinion  itself  must  l>o  immutable,  and  Hansard**  inex- 
ornblp  register  is  consulted  as  if  it  were  the  book  of  fate,  by 
whidi  the  pTM«m  and  the  future  arc  to  be  determined  with  the 
nine  invaiiubln  cerlainty  as  the  past ; — ■ 

'  Anil  eiil«rprite*  of  grefct  ]iilb  aikd  moment, 

Willi  this  regard  their  cnrrcntii  turn  awry, 

Aiiil  kne  the  name  of  action.' 
We  are  not  blind  k>  lb«  valuo  of  Hansard  as  an  armoury  of 

Xmenta  ad  homtirfm.  so  enWlive  in  a  popular  govoriiment ;  and 
leas  an  l»  l)ie  im]K)rtan('e  iif  a  hi^li  am]  iiitelli<;fnl  prinripln 
of  Consisleney  in  n  cnnalitution  nhirh,  like  ours,  inuit  be 
workc<l  by  the  macbinwry  of  Party ;  but  wc  distinguish  between 
a  real  and  a  notninal  oonsistency — between  '  the  letter  that 
killelh  and  the  spirit  that  cjueckeneth.'  The  nominal  con* 
sistenry  that  ties  itself  to  a  stake  is  about  as  useful  and  mcri* 
torious  as  the  mnrAgeoiii  oowardire  of  the  gentleman  in  Snlebay 
fight,  who  bad  himself  tied  to  the  must  in  the  most  cxjHHied 
sitnation  to  prf^enl  himself  from  running  below.  Such  a  mis- 
taken consistencv  obviously  defeats  itself.  He  who  stands  still 
when  every  one  else  it  in  motion  alters  his  tjelatiYe  position  jusi 
as  efledanlW  as  he  who  moves  when  others  are  at  rest,  and  will 
speedily  fitnl  himself  in  very  different,  ot  perhajis  we  might  saj' 
very  indifferent,  company. 

We  can  well  understand  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  se- 
cluded sludeuls  wbo  hare  studied  everything  but  tbo  history 
of  their  owo  times — of  Protestant  diviues  especially,  whn  have 
□evvr  been  in  any  way  mixed  up  in  the  practical  politics  and 
poliliud  a»o('iatiuns  of  the  hist  half  century.  The  standai/i 
super  vias  aniiquas  of  ihuae  guutleioeu  we  understand :  but 
'■  can 
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can  wft  witt'iut  a  smile  of  wonder  »e»  the  most  (II«tingHi»lird 
members  of  tlie  J'iU  Club,  and  ;be  loudest  profeuurs  ui  Flit 
principles,  resting  iheir  cliiims  to  con&istenry  on  &n  opposition 
to  Mr.  PiU'«  policy  and  pledges — nut,  like  Refurtn,  tbe  liMiy 
impulse  of  liis  inexperieocc — but  the  sober,  deliberate,  and  reiter- 
ateil  opinions  of  his  Inter  life  1  Thev  claim  to  be  the  cxclnsirc  heiri 
and  reprcBcnlalives,  ns  it  were,  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and,  as  tomclimes 
liappens  in  private  life,  they  are  rery  nngrv  with  i]je  executors  for 
iheir  re;i(Iii»e*8  to  jwy  tbe  Iff/dries  of  (he  tesUttor  ;  for  ntiurcdly 
no  metaphor  evei-  upproachfrd  mure  nearly  to  literal  accuracy 
ihfin  the  description  of  '  Emancipation.'  '  Maijnooth  CoUeae'  and 
a  '  State provisivn/or  the  Roman  Catholic  ckr(/^  v>J  Inland^  as  tbe 
h'tjacies  uf  Mr.  Pitt  tu  his  country:  and  wise  ur  unfortunate, 
)>rudcnt  or  improvident,  as  llieso  U'gncics  may  be  deemed  by 
KlifTcrciit  judgments — they  must  be  paid-  A  l;tr|[[e  poriion  lias 
been,  after  a  l»n|;  and  irritnliii^  htiji^ution,  ulrendy  disrliarj;;e<l. 
It  is  now,  we  tliink,  obvious  that  tbe  rest,  in  spite  of  a  Hlijiation 
OS  active  perhaps,  but  we  trust  nut  to  be  ]>rolracted  to  the  Qllimale 
ruin  of  tbe  estntt".  inual  fiillow;  and  the  adverse  liti{;a.tion  rannot 
be  wiih  much  grnce  or  eonsistency  maintained  by  ibosc  who  pr(>- 
fess  a  peculiar  reverence  for  the  meinoi'v  of  3fr.  Pitt*  In  addi- 
liun  I*)  what  evpiy  body — except  the  Pitt  Club^knows  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  proceedings  in  these  matters,  new  evidence  has  been  just 
now  produced,  such  as,  when  calmly  cunsii.ter'et.l,  muat  hare  a  great 
weight  with  every  one  who  reverences  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pin. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fit2g:cra]d,  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  now  we  believe 
the  only  survivor,  besides  ihc  Duke  of  Wt'llinKloii.  "f  those  who 
]>rurossu(l  Mr.  lull's  pnliiics  in  the  Irisli  Farbaim-nt,  has  in  his 
•  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Pocl '  very  opportunely  g-ivcn  his  lestimony 
.13  to  Mr.  Pitt's  vinws  and  pledg;eB,  and  his  advice  as  to  their 
accomplishment.  The  following  extracts  will  not,  we  nre  sure, 
be  thought  too  long  by  any  reader; — 

*  TIic  (ifil  ijiJitaliur)  ■»-  Iwvc  of  He.  Pitt'*  jwliey  tuwanl*  fr«laii<l  we  find  in  Ilia 
ciirrvaiioiiilFtirf  witli  itir  Duli*  of  lliitlnrid  vrlmii  Iviril  Liputt-iiatil.  In  >  1rtt«t  In  lii> 
Or»e»0'f  tlw  7lli  ofOcWtTr.  I"!)l,  wc  itml  (li*  followiiin  ciiriou*  ikuct?",  Aftrr  uyitiir 
Mul  he  w.M  di«iMMd  la  five  IrcUuil  a  \tai*e\  cqiulity  o!  ciMncmrtul  B'lvaiiliLfri,  lie 
ud'l* — '  anil  if  (udi  s  line  can  km  found — mioli  a  ptudenl  mid  lcin|>«aCi>  lir^irm  uf  foi- 
liiuiiviil  JM  iiiiiiy  giuiiil  B|[Riiut  mill  K'iul'Uiillf  cuic  mil  il4^ri'c(*  ....  Atiil  tnujr  uiilti;  the 
PfOtMtalit  intvTrtf  IB  t-rvlmUiig  iht  Vnlknli'  t  /ii>m   'iny  ifnirt  ii,  /fir  iryrnrnfaliaa  iic  llie 

Xoranmnit  of  tha  emtsifry .'—OtrrtfivniUnri,  p,  40.  Tlic  itslie*  nte  Mr.  Fin's ;  aitd 
tiie  ttnlinirfil4  will  tiartlc  ItinM  nf  anr  ifloilm  wtia  hav«  nol  tMn  Um:  «riFrk  (whi>(!k  ifM 
pliiilrd  uii];  fbi  pttvalB  rirciilitiuu),  itiiii  maj  liatc  uvrduukcd  tltc  pun;^  iit  qui  ci- 
(ncu  fruiB  it  Uul.  Ixx.  |>.  2i)!)j  -,  and  it  gr>>ut  iiailirulmly  ciinmi*  wli«ii  m;  itcuUfct 
ihAl  in  ahtiiit  Intvc  ytnri  a^cr.  hcapaiisit  ihaKCummiuiicaluni*  willi  tito  Comniirtcc  (i1* 
K'i)f1'Liih  Itinimi  C-ilbilii^  wKirh  led  to  hi*  itv/n  ll^lii-f  Kdli  at  1  "fll  nnd  1783,  mid 
IiLicI  l)ir  fuuiidnliun  vf  a,)\  Utt  JtiW(|iMiil  agiWioii.snrl  1ia>i>  piu>liic«^  •  n'nlc  riflbjiiipi 
ihevaty  ocancnonrMr.  I'iu'i  original  tdr<«,  hy  almwi  *  rxcUiitina '— «iot  dtaCelinAc; 
buttbt  i'rifftlMtt,*(iMa  atty  tiivo  iii  cLi«  rciiKKiiLiiian  'efiicloud. 
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*  You  nre  fiwnrc  that  the  liii^inces  wliicTi  brotiKTit  me  to  I^ondun  is  not 
at  nil  of  A  political  iialure,  und  ihal  tlic  cuun«  I  nuw  ukc  liiu,  neither 
directiv  uur  infhrtrtlv,  been  eiicouniged  or  fniicliuned  bv  you.  Yua  are 
aliu  annrc  uf  luv  loul  willidiuwiil  Iri>]ii  imblic  life.  )t  is  now  lume 
eight  }cais  biiico  1  ft|)|irii>eLl  yau  iKut  1  »uuttt  iiui  nccci>I  uf  any  oIUm 
under  the  Crown,  ciiIk.'!'  at  liume  or  abruail;  i  am  tlictefure  iuAueiiced 

nu  view  eitlirr  tu  iiicirnt  or  ftiiure  ftvuur  in  whiit  1  write. 
'  But  ililitiuf:li  I  ilo  nut  court  ii  liviug  Miniiter,  I  reicrl  willi  vivid 
rrcollectiun  to  Siairamen  wlin  bav«  long  since  iianitcd  away,  with  tvlioee 
cuunsels  I  wns  humbly  buL  intiinatd)'  idcnlilicd,  nnti  to  whose  memory  I 
look  b»ck  nilli  ckvulcd  attairlitncnt.  I  have  tudUciily  anivcd  from  lite 
most  dimpk'tc  rvlireiiieiil  upon  ueceiic  uf  the  moat  vJulent  roiitcntioii. 

*  I  hunr  yuti  biltcrly  UHsaik-d  for  hikvin^,  as  it  \h  bwi),  cuninit-iictiU  r 
Bcrics  of  conciliatory  iniaturts  low  aids  llic  Uiitnun  (.'aibulics  uf  Ireland. 
Tlic  ouly  jiructical  ciiinci>f  whii'li  yon  at  [irceciit  etunO  cunviclcd,  is  \ uur 
having  pErrliiiacioUhly  urycd  ihruiigh  tbelluuee  ul  Cuiutuune  au  luctcaiie 
of  a  few  tliuuMitid  {Hjuiids  for  ihc  luurt-  cU-auly  iiud  deixtit  education  of 
Riitnau  Caihuhc  priests.  I  noold  \\\A\  to  dibUiive  licic  tbc  lenllv  tuaig- 
DJticaut  suhjecL  uf  MuynooUi :  that  CuUei^e  was  »tabU»hed  on  the  tug- 
■CKtion  of  Mr.  Uurke,  us  u  ])eriMiineut  iusiiutlion,  tiu  doubt  to  he  oji- 
Hrtjcd  and  tniimived  according  to  the  cxigL'iicii-K  of  ihc  Kutniin  Citiholic 
Church.  It  ionned  hut  a  siniill  item  in  the  cntidognc  of  uiciibuica  con- 
templated by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  anieliunilioii  of  Ireland. 

*  Very  grave  gentlemen  auure  nie  that  this  la  a  lirst  steji  in  an  awful 
TCTolulionary  career.  I  will  not,  for  a  nionient.  doubt  that  many  of  my 
GonBcrraiive  frimdK,  and  uf  the  religious  public,  aic  actuated  in  their 
alarm  upon  this  subject  by  the  moat  sincere  and  houesl  views;  but  I 
cannot  help  askiuK  myself  wlicthcr  thrsc  persons  have  ever  heard  or  read 
of  a  moisurt;  cullud  the  I^^tslnlive  L'nioii  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ircliiud  :  if  iliey  liave,  tbcy  %<kv\  to  Imvc  totally  forgotlvn  it.  It  is  my 
mi»forlui)c  to  be  old  ciiuugh  to  have  a  very  lively  iccoUvctiou  of  liiat 
evL-iit.  1  was  elected  to  tlic  Irish  Pailiamcnt  in  1105,  a  |mml  in  the 
school  uf  Burke,  and  au  humble  but  aiOcnt  Eup)>orler  uf  the  K^i'^t*' 
policy  of  >lr.  Pitt.  I  served  loiiij  enough  iu  iht;  Fiirliajucul  of  College 
Green  to  be  tlioruujjhly  diigubted  with  its  puhtical  cuirvptioii,  its  uar> 
rv-w  bigoliy.  nnrl  tlie  vxcluiive  spirit  of  inuiiuyioly  with  \thich  it  mis* 
guverncd  lieUnd.  AVtieti  the  mcavure  of  a  Union  was  announced  to 
me  willi  all  due  myaiery,  1  »as  able  tu  give  an  answer  by  leluni  of 

"post,  cxpfcMiiig  my  great  gratilicHtioii  at  the  prospect,  and  only  Coiidi' 
tiuiiiii}t  that  the  terms  shuuld  be  just  and  honouTvble  for  Ireland.  My 
ac(]uainlance  with  Lord  Cusllert^Hgh,  under  a  sympathy  and  perfect  co* 
incidence  ««  1o  nil  the  measures  of  Loid  Cuniwallis's  govcmmeDt, 
ripened  into  the  most  curdiul  intimncy.  Not  only  did  1  enjoy  his  per- 
•onid  cnnridciice,  but  !  was  advanced  rapidly,  though  Ihcu  very  young, 
over  the  heads  of  poacrrul  politicnl  aspirants  to  tlic  highest  official  de- 
parliiienta  uitdiT  the  Oovenuncat  ;  and  1  was,  by  this  concurrence  of 
circtim»tniiee»,  in  the  irinimit  confidence  of  Lord  Curnwallis's  counsels. 

'The  tenor  of  Mr,  Pill's  kjieec'liex  had  clearly  indicalc<l  a  liberal  policy 
lo^Miids  the  Human  Cuthulica :  (heuce  spruug  tlie  general  hoiii/Ui/  of  the 
'  xcalous 
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zealous  Prntestantji  ro  the  Union.  The  Mtoe  cause  nttrnctcd  to  it  the 
gaoii  mil  of  the  Unman  Cfitholics,  A»  the  policy  of  the  mfcuure  Je- 
vplopcrt  iti«If,  those  oppo»itc  rMlin^;!  were  more  diilincrlir  manircatci]. 
Thft  cnrnjiacl  niid  ciiPTgeiic  resisiance  was  compoited  of  the  more  zeuloua 
Pratcsiants  «f  the  Nnrih,  a  sturdy  batitl  of  the  old  jobhert,  and  a  rem- 
nant of  tlie  Whiff  ojtpnaition.  Its  imppfmeri  iccrc  all  th«»c  whnm  the 
Govcrmnent  cuiiU  int1ncncc>,  nnd  ftiich  independent  penono  u  duly  enti- 
innted  the  enlightened  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  We  were  backed  up  hv  ilie  very 
gi-ntral  popularity  of  the  mcnaiirift  ainoiii;  the  gentry  of  hftth  pfriMWtiiuis, 
and  thr  Rnmau  Cnthotir  poputntion  of  Munstrr  and  Cotniaug/tt. 

'When  I  look  hilclf  to  the  gciicrnl  scheme  oi practical  relief  ni\'A  en- 
lightened conccsBton  townrds  the  Homnn  Catholic*,  -projected  hy  \[r. 
Pill  at  the  i)eriod  of  the  Union,  and  reflect  that,  after  t'orty-fiirc  ycnrs  of 
lamenlfthle  procraatinntion,  your  attempt  to  accomplish  so  mere  a  fraction 
of  thiLC  scheme  shall  have  excited  such  uncx&mpled  clamour,  I  do  in- 
deed stand  aniRaed. 

*  Why,  Sir,  if  TDu  arc  chargeohlc  with  an  tndifferent'c  to  our  insticu- 
tions  and  iin  intention  of  rndnn^ering  Ptotestantisin  hr  endowing  [he 
Roman  f^nlhdlic  clergy,  what  must  have  hccn  Mr.  Pitt**  case?  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  liad  nn  Ruct)  pressure  from  without  to  emiinrrass  him  ha  now 
affects  your  Government — Mr.  Pill,  at  the  head  of  the  strongrst  miniitry 
thfii  tver  o\isied  in  England — aripporled  by  the  trreat  Whig  nriatocrai-'y 
which  passed  over  to  him  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Burke, — with  « 
powerless  nnd  un popular owpnsitron — Mr.  Pilt  delibemtcly  andwlvif^dly 
propounds  a  plan  nf  which  what  yuu  src  said  to  have  in  hniid  is  not  n 
twentieth  part.  Why,  Sir,  if  your  denotmcers  arc  right,  Mr.  Pitt  must 
have  been  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign — liie  country — ami  his  religion. 

'  From  thnt  elevation  and  security,  contemplating  the  inherent  dis- 
iTiiciiwns  of  Ireland,  and  well  knowing  tlie  imnossibility  of  T'Sincdyiiig 
ihem  throufh  a  mere  domestii:  Parlianienl,  he  afvi«ed  the  noble  espe- 
dient  of  clerniin^  the  Bmaller  rnuutry  hy  n  comprehensive  identification 
with  Enjitnnd,  including  the  total  aholilinn  of  all  civil  and  pnliticnl  dis- 
ahiltuea  founded  on  religious  grounds.  Thnt  such  were  hia  [nirposes  I 
can  tCHiify.  They  wcrcconmniuieaTcd  to  int  most  unreservedly  by  Lord 
CurnwulItB.  I  hold  in  my  hands  n  cunfideiUial  letter  from  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh.  diUed  22ud  June,  IS02,  ri^ot/nifi/i^  the  p/al;/ct  ffivcn  lU  the 
Union  to  the  Itoninn  Cfithdlim  (f  Irehnd,  for  whivh  thrtfr/ave  valuable 
fousiilerafion  in  their  support  of  that  mpusttre  {u-ithout  whieh  it  eotild 
not  hare  been  carried),  and  further  instructing  nie  to  endeavour  to  rc- 
cuncilc  the  heads  uf  tlicir  hierarchy  to  a  drlay  in  the  purfomiunve  of  the 
tngaijrmrntii  maflf  to  them  l>i/  Mr.  Pitt' t  mimxirii  for  the  etidrnvnient  of 
their  Chiirek.  Dr.Moylan,  n  justly  venerated  prelute,  had  then  recently 
inlimnied  to  !/jrd  Comwallis  ihe  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  hishopa  in  the  endowment  of  their  Church. 

'  The  exteusion  of  the  Reginni  Domini  to  the  Prcehytcrians  had  been 
just  llxcn  obuinedby  Ijord  Castlercagh  ;  butcircumslnnces  of  a  then  very 
delicate  nutitre,  but  now  well  uiideretood,  prei.*cnted  Lord  CasllcreBgh 
and  Mr.  Pitt  fioni  pressing  the  Cathoiic  Claim:  /  acted  on  the 
nrt/otintion  commitUd  to  me,  and  succeeded. 

'No 
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*  No  maa  of  the  allgtitett  political  kuowle^lge  cui  douTit  tlnat,  but  for 
ihe  King's  illncM  tod  hit  nece»*«rT  wilhdrawal  from  powet,  Mr.  Ktt 
could  immeditlely  tfier  itie  Uuion  htrr  carried  through  Ptrlitmeut, 
with  an  overwhelming  mnjority  of  both  Hou^et,  hit  musuret  for  tht 
complete  puliticHl  rclier  of  tfa«  Roman  C«tboUct  tnd  the  cndowmfotof 
their  Church:  and  lo  Mr.  Pitt't  tHientioiU  tm  that  suhjtft  IperumoBjf 
tesii/g  on  the  authvrity  of  Lord  CvrawaUi*. 

*  'With  rnpect  to  the  tecent  alum  excited  at  to  that  polkr,  I  ulc,  can 
it  be  auppofed  by  uiV  rationaJ  pertun  that  such  men  as  "Sit.  Pitt,  Lord 
Grciivtlle,  Lurd  Spencer,  imd  Mr.  Windham  would  Burrendcr  *a  iota 
of  iLe  swunlT  uf  our  inftitutiam  fori  tpmportiy  poawa»ioD  of  po«-er? 
which,  alas !  they  were  but  too  ready  to  sacrifice :  anil  when,  at  the  end 
of  half  a  ceutitrV,  t  find  yoit  cautiouRly  moviu^  oii  in  their  footatrpt,  tod 
OD  that  accniinl  nSUiiled  by  tbnt  picudo-rcliifiout  miultirxs  which  pcr- 
Tadet  a  great  portion  nf  the  public,  and  th«  nrrogtiice  of  tlisl  clerical 
Convocation  which,  from  Kxclerllull,  and  wiihout  the  tanctiuii  of  the 
beads  of  our  Church,  would  dctiuunce  Miniotert  and  dirtaie  to  I'trlia- 
niPDi,  I  nppca!,  ill  l)ie  name  of  ibt  common  «ii»e  of  Etiglaiid,  to  the 
•uthority  of  iliOf*  (^reat  name*  thich  I  h&ve  meiiiiooed. 

'  If  Coiitcrvatitm,  bewildered,  dcmandi  a  utandttd  under  whicb  it  on 
■afely  I'ally.  I  would  rc(|(i)re  no  better  than  that  which  Mat  wielded,  fifty 
yean  ngo,  by  the  (irm  hand  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

*  No  doithi  the  present  insolcnct*  Mid  pCrvenenesA  of  tlie  Iri»h  deiiM- 
cracT  offer  a  temporary  ditbcullr.  Septrate,  by  a  gonerou*  policy,  the 
good  from  t)ie  bad;  mid,  m  a  spirit  congenial  to  ibia  greiil  Britbh 
nation,  *'  Be  jutt,  nnd  fwr  ntil.*** 

Ttic  f-lear  Uetuils  here  ijuott^d  will,  wc  have  nn  doubt,  influence 
tlrui]|{ly  manj  bouest  ami  honourable  (^unscrvaiivcs  hitherto 
opposed  U)  the  lii«b  |>oliry  of  ibe  prcseut  Cjovcnimenl,  Sucb 
men,  we  ibinkf  can  hardly  hrsitalu  to  af[ree  with  ihe  Knig:hl  of 
Kerry,  Ibal  llie  tafest  standard  round  n-birb.  in  anj  great nalionsi 
cmer^rncy,  the  country  can  rally,  is  that  of  Mr.  Pitt;  but.  at  all 
ev«ntt,  ibcv  cannot  now  drny  iho  injiifilipc  which  has  denounce*! 
Sir  Robcrl  Peel  and  bis  c«dleagups  as  drserters  from  ibat  stand- 
ard. Sir  Rnbori's  ineonsisicnc^'  was— not  (ho  dcsfrtion,  but — -the 
attojttian  of  Mr.  Pilt'sprindplca  in  1829;  and  that  did  not  prevent 
his  being  ralk-d  to  the  helm  of  affairs  in  183^  and  in  1839 — and 
in  1841,  wc  may  almost  say  elected,  hy  the  voice  of  the  country, 
Prime  Minister.  And  wb^n  now,  in  the  pursimnce  of  the  same 
principles  ki  sanctionet),  and  with  nil  that  remain  of  the  samccul- 
Icaguescullected  round  him,  with  ibo  Duke  of  Wellington*  still  on 
one  hand  and  Ixird  Lyndhurst  on  the  other — supj>orte<l,  as  before, 
by  Lord   Aberdeen   and    Mr.   Goulbum,  and   strengthened  by 

*  li  oii|kt  iiui  la  b«  foifMim  ihM  hit  Onee'l  int  anpfomie*  in  paUic  litt  hid 
br«ti  wlini,  M  t\tr  llim.  Ctinlaiii  WcUr>)«y,  he  •eooudad  U>e  uUttCM  in  ibc  liiah  IlouW 
of  Commoiu,  tliaiiliiiig  t!i«  Ciotrii  fur  j'u  tec ommopdii^B  of  tbt  lEiCtt  Catiielio  ttsliif 
Kl)  oi  1793.— A-o*  IM.,  HM  Jan.,  1793.  ^■^  " 
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the  co-operntion  of  Lord  S(«nlcT  nnd  Sir  JamM  Grahatn, 
wlio  lefl  llieir  party  anA  forfeiteil  office  for  llie  prelection  of  tlie 
Irish  Church — when,  wr  sny,  in  tliesp  circumslancM,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  pmpuses  t(»  increnie  an  trxiitlng  grant  to  the  College  of 
Maviiootli,  f'onnilgfl  bif  Afr.  I*itt,  he  is  tusiiled  by  iinputnlions  of 
im'OiiBistt'iicy.  nny  trcachpry,  ftn<l  Wanieil  in  oppmbrioUs  ami 
menacing  terms  of  liie  J'tilf  rf  aforttztes.  And  this,  iihi,  allhoujjh 
tluring  his  whole  parhameninry  life,  ns  fur  as  wc  rccoHcct,  he 
never  opposed  the  (jrAnt;  nay,  it  was  he  who  in  1813  pro- 
posed the  increase  of  700/.  to  lliat  jjrnut :  and  on  the  last 
Marnooth  debate.  '^8lh  June.  1840,  bein^  then  in  opposi- 
tion, he  8u])p<irlr-<1  ihe  g^rfmt  and  i/g  prinriple  ngtiinst  a  larpe 
and  aealous  hotly  of  his  political  friends — the  snincf  frjeiiils 
with  nbom,  now  apiin,  he  is,  on  the  same  tjueilion.  in  the  same 
antagonist  |iosition.  And  this  is  called  sudden  inconsistency, 
and  the  forfeiture  when  in,  of  pUilges  given  when  out  aX 
office!  It  seems,  mnrever,  already  forgotten  thai  last  year  Ue 
pri>iKJKed  and  carried  the  Charitable  neipiests  Act — an  aft 
of  so  much  wider  extent  and  broailer  principle,  that  ihe  May- 
nooth  Hill  is  in  Tacl  lilde  more  tliaii  a  cfKiicil  lo  it.  Yel  that 
art  passed  both  I  louiiri  alinivsE  iinniiirrtonslv — there  nas  but  one 
diiision  ngainst  it.  The  oniioiierits  were  but  Bve  in  number — 
perhaps  Loi-d  Ashley,  Sir  Rnbert  Inglis,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Mr. 
Law,  aiul  Mr.  PrioRle? — gentlemen  whdse  personal  anit  public 
character,  whose  talents  and  whose  principles  would  have  ^iven 
weight  and  importance  even  to  so  small  a  minoritv.  and  whose 
zeal  and  vigilance  fur  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church  are 
so  unquestionable  ?  No — on  lookinj;  into  the  division  list  we 
find  none  of  the  name«  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  minority 
were  four  Koinan  Calliolics  and  the  member  for  Alhloiie,  a  gen- 
Uenian  identified  wiili  that  interest.  On  which  side,  then,  is  the 
ctmsistenry?— with  those  who  hare  supported  two  sister  bills  of 
identical  principles  and  objects  ;  or  those  who,  after  sanctioning'  the 
(lUest  and  strotujest,  turn  round  with  sudden  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion on  the  )ounger  and  wenker? 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Knight  of  Kerry  is  quite  rig:ht,  and 
that,  in  a  |ioltlicril  i-iew,  '  Maymxith  is  really  a  very  insignificant 
object. '  llisimfioB9ih)e  to  think  worse  of  ibe  principles  on  which 
it  «as  founded,  the  system  on  which  it  bus  Wen  managed,  the 
doctrine  It  inculentes,  and  the  effeils  ii  has  protliiced,  limn  xve 
du ;  but  finding  it  so  eslublished,  the  question  of  the  addition 
of  fifty  students  and  an  increase  of  their  personal  comforts,  seems 
lo  us  of  very  secondary  consideration.  Tlie  mtnjslers  found 
the  College — a  Government  inittilution,  be  it  reincinhercd— in 
a  stale  of  debt,  penuiy,  and  inefficiency  for  any  good  purpose, 

which 
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wbidi  rpquirctl  their  iinmeiliate  iuterferetlce  ;  ami  tltinkinp.  verv 
wisply.  tkifti  '  whatever  is  woiib  rluine  U  worth  doing  well."  they 
rcst>lv«l  nn  a  Urjrc  ami  liberal  effort  to  imprnve  the  circomslancns 
nnd  thereby  vlcvalv  llio  cU:inicier  of  the  inslituliyii  ami  iu  ininale*. 
They  hnil  been  (old  ihut  MA\Tii)oth.  ns  htlberin  conductnil,  made 
•  bad  Christ iann  nml  worse  mhjecis:'  ihnt  alone  would,  we  think, 
jhnve  been  a  suflinciu  mison  for  ittcmptinj:'  u  reIi)riiialion.  This. 
hnwerer.  was  a  mntter  wliich  mi^hl  have  h»'en  ibscussed  on  its  own 
groiiniU.  and  would,  vre  think,  hnvi*  cxcitod  little  or  no  interest 
boyoml  the  circle — a  rcrv  rospcctahlo  and  not  unimporbintooe.  we 
admit — which  was  in  the  habit  of  contesting  the  nnnual  grant.  Bat 
an  itlea  has  (froivn  up — ive  ennnol  say  iinr^-a^onably,  for  we  our- 
selves  jiartnke  it — that  the  jimposcd  measure,  though  HmileU  in 
its  immediate  objects,  rniirht  have  largrer  coii8P<|upncc8;  and — 
whether  bo  inleiul^'d  l>y  th<-  Otivernmeiit  or  not — woulJ,  in  cwi- 
iipsion  with  the  Bequests  Act.  have  the  eiTect  of  familiarifciog  the 
public  mind  to  enJowmenis  lor  tlic  Komau  Catholic  Church,  and 
lead  eventually  U>  a  SxATti  i-kuvision  portiir  Roman  Catuolic 
CtBRoY.  This  ifl,  after  all.  the  prcat  and  im]K>riant  question — 
the  (freatest  and  most  important  that  this  country  ha^  had  to  de- 
ride since  the  Rcvolutiiiii ;  it  is  noiv  forced  on  the  consideration 
t)f  the  Kn^jlish  public  under  new  circumstances  and  with  new 
liflhls,  hiBtorica!  ns  well  ns  cxperinicnial ;  the  question  cannot  be 
pvadcnl ;  and  wc  feet  convimx'd  llint  its  discussion  must  end  in  the 
accomplisbmcnt  of  ttliiitwc  believe  to  be  the  only  measure  that 
now  ojTers  any  reasonable  proKpect  of  tranquillizing  Ireland,  and 
cementing  and  secuiinn;  the  iiiu-grily  of  the  empire. 

We  wish  we  could  have  disrueswl  this  question  on  its  own  dis- 
tinct grounds;  but  it  is  at  present  so  interwoven  willi  the  May- 
nonth  bill  and  the  provincial  Colleges  that  wc  cannot  well  separate 
them  ;  and  wc  think  that  on  the  whole  wc  shall  best  do  our  duty 
to  any  who  may  condescend  (n  take  an  interest  in  our  opinion, 
by  mcelinp  iIjiiso  wIicmh  tve  relurtantly  rail  our  opponents,  on  the 
(jround  they  h;ivc  chosen,  and  following;  their  arguments  in  the 
line  they  hsive  adop1e<I. 

We  arc  ourKclvcs  so  entirely  sali!»[ied  of  the  nJranta^e  of  tlic 
proposed  measures  to  the  interests  of  the  Kstablishcd  Church, 
tint  our  first  impression  at  the  extent  and  vehemence  of  the 
opposition  exhibited,  wa»  wonder — not  unmixed  with  snlisfaction. 
We  Here  not  sorry  to  find  that  th^  Kst«l>ruihpd  Church  had  so 
many  active,  even  thouph  mistaken  friends;  but  when  we  came 
to  look  a  little  closer — when  wc  saw  from  what  lips  the  loudest 
clamour  find  from  what  hands  the  majority  of  the  petitions  pn>- 
ceeded' — when  we  saw,  lu  use  a  homely  but  most  just  simile, 
that  Cbarcbmen  were  moJn  the  cat's-paw  of  Dissentcrfl,  and  that 
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ihe  opposition  to  Ma^nootli  vha  a  branch  of  ihn  K^eat  cotispiracv 
acraiiiBt  all  Churcli  estaLiUslimenlis,  wc  rc>la]>se(i  into  our  original 
surpriai'  ot  the  facility  wiih  which  mankind  may  be  duped.  Wo 
arc  informed  hy  one  on  whom  we  can  rrly.  and  who  lias  taken 
some  paini  with  the  inquiry,  that  of  the  petiiioii»  of  which  wc  liL'ar 
so  much,  moie  tlmn  (hrfffonrths  are  from  DisKcnttrrs ;  and  wp 
cannot  refrain  from  expresiiinflr  our  astoni»bniciit  that  any  simvre 
nu'inbpr  of  thp  Church  of  Kn|;land  sliuuld  coutjiiuc  his  opposition 
to  th^'se  mcABurcs  in  concert  with  the  Dissrntcrs  and  un  such 
grounds  of  cmrtity  tu  all  estublishnieiils  as  they  have  unequivo- 
cally avowed.  That  Disstntcrs  shuuld  oppose  a.  Romish  cnilow- 
mcnl  was  naturnl  and  cmisistent,  but  that  they  should  do  so  in 
alliance  with  and  under  tlie  colour  of  solicitude  and  alTccUun  fur 
the  Komish  Thurch  ia  new  and  monstnius,  and  reveals  at  once 
the  whole  secret — tlmt  the  outcry  is  not  against  the  IMaynoulh 
rudnwmcnt,  but  Rc;ninslal]  endowments  wiiaunever,  and  especially 
and  by  name  that  of  the  ]''»tablished  Chni'tr-b.  This  is  exhibited 
in  a  long  and  rancorous  address  tu  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land from  the  Conferent'eof  PvolestnnL  Di&seniers  behl  in  Crosby 
Hall,  London,  on  the  21sl  and  2*2od  M«v,  1815,  and  signed,  ou 
behalf  of  the  Conference,  '  JoUu  Hurnet," — from  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  cite  more  than  one  of  twenty  parn^aphs  charged  with 
the  same  venom  ;— 

'  Wc  Have  tvcr  hdil,  that  of  all  the  gricvancfa  under  which  your 
country  liaskljuiirech  the  establishment  of  the  An*/licaH  Church  in  Ire- 
(tinri  IK  the  most  tmjustijitihle  mid  oppressive,  atul  we  pkdge  ourselTca 
never  III  remil  our  cfforla  tn  remove  Irom  you  this  intulerabie  burUen. 
We  dei^m  it  a  fundamttitnl  maxim,  even  of  the  cuminunest  jmlitical  jus- 
tice— Mid  in  thifl  opinion  wc  arc  fortilied  by  that  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — th:it  mo  compuisory 
jmymeiits  cim  be  riyhU'uUy  ilemaHilM  for  the  supjtort  of  antf  reiifftous 
syitteui  tthalecer? — 'lime^f  28th  Maif, 

— with  much  declamatory  verbiage  on  the  siuiic  theme,  uf  the 
duly  of  relieving'  consciences  of  men  of  all  denominations  from 
the  'INCUBUS  o( the  Frotvstafd  Church!'  (('6.)  Just  in  the  spirit 
of  Dr.  Hrieslley — the  organ  of  the  same  dassi.'s  of  Dissenters — 
who,  in  1790,  declared  '  that  he  hated  all  religious  csIabUahments, 
and  thought  them  sinful  atul  idulatrous.^ 

The  greater  piirt  of  this  long  address  of  the  Conference  is 
employed  tn  proving  that  the  iMnynoolb  g^rant  is  a  nteiwure  whose 
primary  object  is  t*i  support  the  '  incuuus' — and  in  this  we  agree 
with  thorn.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  ministers 
hold  the  Eslablishcd  Church  lu  be  the  one  grand  link  by  nhicU 
Englood  and  Ireland  have  been  antl  mugt  he  bound  together — 
and  that  in  every  great  measure  which  they  propose  as  to  Ireland 
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t)i«y  mean  to  hold  that  link  steadily  in  band.  That  they  have 
d(ine  so  on  this  occasion  we  most  firmlv  believe ;  ami  nt-  therefore 
enmpstly  request  the  Duke  of  Newrnstle  nml  Sir  Robert  Inglw, 
and  those  who  with  Ihem  oppose  the  Mnynootb  grant  out  of 
regard  to  the  Church,  to  ponder  well  the  address  of  John  Burnet 
^-which,  intemperate  and  even  virulent  as  it  i*  in  terni«,  has  at 
least  tlic  merit  of  sincerity — and  niTnnU  an  answer  more  jmwer- 
ful,  more  conclusive,  than  any  we  rouKl  make  to  the  letters  of 
his  Grace,  the  speeches  of  the  worthy  Uaronet,  and  all  the  other 
efforts  wliich.  under  the  influences  or  for  the  purposes  of  delusion, 
have  been  made  to  represent  the  policy  of  the  Ministers  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  Established  Church. 

Tbe  ar^ment  most  relied  on  by  ihe  pelilionertt  is  thai  thii 
inrrfJised  grant  to  Mavrnwlh  is  for  the  em-iniraj^Mncnl  of  a  false 
religion — for  the  cndo^Mucnt  of  idolatry.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  denounced  as  idolaters — 'worshippers  of  images,' — •  followers 
of  Antichrist ;' — and  Protestants  are  indignantly  asked  whether 
they  can  with  safe  ctinsciences  coinit4>Danr«  such  an  ahominaltnn? 

Oenn  I  lorsley'e  pamphlet, 'embodying,' as  it  slates.  Mhe  opinions* 
of  bis  eminent  father,  is  a  full  answer  to  such  interrogatories;  and  for 
ourselves,  it  is  ns  Prntesmnls  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  not  at  all 
disposed  to  palliate  those  errors  by  wliicb  the  Konilsli  Church  bat 
deteriorated  pure  Christianity,  and  which  not  only  justifietl,  but 
required,  the  new  baptinn  of  the  Ueformation,  that  we  say  that  thus 
to  attempt  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Christian  c<in- 
fratemiiy,  and  to  rale  ihein  as  on  a  par  uiih  inndels  and  heathens, 
seems  to  us  little  better  than  insanilv  ami  suicide.  \Ve  claim 
for  our  own  ctcrijy  n  direct  and  conlinnous  Ajwatolic  succession — 
but  whence,  we  would  ask,  is  that  momentous  .iiithoriiy  derived  to 
us?  Who  consecrated  Cranmcv,  Ridley,  and  Latimer?  Were 
ihe  waters  of  life  that  our  forefathers  drank  and  that  wc  still 
drink,  at  their  slrcanis,  drawn  from  not  merely  a  discoloured,  but  a 
poisoned  source  ?  Again  ;  wc  have,  in  our  own  times,  frequent  in- 
stances of  the  conversion  to  our  church  of  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
Are  they  reKirdained  ? — do  they  go  through  any  new  form  of 
ftdniission  into  the  Apostolic  succession?  Ry  no  means.  1'bey 
enlor  into  our  church  and  administer  our  aarrnmenis  hy  the  orders 
received  at  the  altars  of  Rome; — and  such  is  not  the  case  with 
even  the  best  and  most  orthodox  clergvman  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land who  may  desire  lo  pass  into  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church. 

Butas  to  the  general  questicm  of  rCTrognising  the  Romish  Church 
hy  English  legislation,  we  have  authority  of  a  different  sort  directly 
in  point  In  1791.  Mr.  Pilt.  after  a  long  negotiation  wilb  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Rnglish  Roman  Cnlhoticii,  .-ind  having  satisfied  him- 
self— by  the  opinions  of  the  universities  of  Paris,  Dnuay,  Louvain, 
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Sfllamiinc-n,  «n<I  Alcala — as  to  t1)(^  tcnt^U  of  that  Churcli  r»p«rling' 
the  Pupv's  authority  uithin  itiesu  realms — Ins  dispensing;  power, 
and  the  keeping  faith  tviih  heretics;  hnYtng,  we  sny,  snlisfied 
himself  on  these  points,  heconsenlctl  to  the  important  Relief  Bill 
o(  1791.  which,  with  his  snnclicm,  was  introduced  hy  Mr.  Mitford 
(Lord  Rcdcsdale)  and  Mr.  Windham,  and  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  unanimously ^and  in  the  Lords  waa  supported  (as  it 
scents,  from  some  allusions  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate)  hy 
the  tcAo/fl  Beric/i  of  Bis/iops—Wmhoft  Hnrsley  innking^  n  vigorous 
speech  iu  its  favour,  eomplaining  only  that  it  did  nut  go  far  enough ; 
Bishop  Barrinjrton  also  speaking  for  it — Bishop  Hinchliffe  alone 
expressing  something^  of  doubt,  but  not  opposing.  What  follows  i« 
still  more  rnmnrkalite.  The  bill  enntained  an  oath  to  be  taken  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  which  had  been  framed  bvthe  Roman  Catho- 
lic committee  ;  but  on  further  consideration,  *  the  Catholic  bishops 
and  clergv  objected  ti>  it  as  containing  things  contrary  to  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  and  as  trenching  upon  the  spiritual  poutr  of  the  head  of 
the  CatlioUc  Church  and  of  iu  other  pastors '  (see  liishop  Tomlin  r 
Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  p.  402) ;  and  in  deference  to  them  the  bill  would 
have  been  llirown  out,  but  that  Bishop  Horaley,  in  the  committee 
on  the  bill,  moved  to  substitute  for  the  oalh  framed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  committee  another,  meeting  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clertiy  as  to  the  t^n ritual  authority  of  the  Pope  ;  and  the 
bill,  thus  amended,  finnlly  passcil,  the  only  division  on  it  having 
been  on  the  clamc  allowing  Ttom^inists  to  nractitc  at  the  Bar, 
which  passed,  26  to  9  !  It  is  then  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Redesdate,  Mr. 
Windham,  Bishops  Horsley  and  Barringtnn,  and  their  rig;ht  rcve- 
rend  brethren  of  1701 — and  not  the  Cabinet  of  1845 — that  should 
be  held  reBponsiblc  for  the  toleration  of  'sin  and  idnlalry.'  It 
v*if  a  que  le  premifT pat  qiii  cmte ;  and  from  this  bill,  passed  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  have  flowed,  as  from  a  fountain  head, 
all  the  subsequent  mciisures  of  relief  and  indulgence.  Even  those 
who  may  think  them  fatal  ern>ra,  cannot  deny— 
'  Ifwfontf  (LcrivHta  cladcs, 
In  palrinm  populumquc  fluxit.* 
The  Irish  Protestant  bishops  seem  to  have  had  the  same  tolerant 
disposition  towards  their  Roman  Catholic  fcllow^subjects  and  their 
faith.  On  the  Irish  Relief  Rill  in  1793  Dr,  John  Laiv,  iheo 
Bishop  of  KiUala.  but  aftenvards  belter  known  as  Binhop  of 
Elphln,  a  man  of  »  high  order  of  iniclleei.  and  of  the  kind  least 
likely  to  be  dis[>ose«l  towards  the  errors  of  Popery,  said — 

•  [  !oi)k  ujjwn  my  Roman  Catholic  bretlircii  aa  fdlow-siibject*  and 
felioip- Christians — believtrtin  the  sawe  Giiti  and partiiert  in  tkesame 
reiirmptmt.  Speculative  diUcrences  ni  sume  puinta  of  faith  with  me  are 
of  uo  accuuiit.      7Vi<"j/  and  1  huvt  hut  one   religion — the  religion  of 
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ChiUlianity.  ThewfcHre  w  children  of  /Ac  taiuf/titlu-r,  lu  travtiUrt  im 
the  stuHe  road  a»d  setktrs  of  Uit  same  ftUcation^  wby  not  I»vc  each 
other  as  brotheri?  It  is  nu  (jart  of  PrutcslaiiitiBm  Xq  |ictBccutvCulholic«; 
and  tcUhoitt  justice  to  the  CiUfwlict  iKrre  run  b*  no  sfrurilij  for  the 
J'TOtcsiarit  Lalulilishmrnt :  aa  a  fricnJ,  tlicrcfure,  (o  the  ftrr/miin'itri/  of 
this  Jistabfis/uiient,  tg  llie  pro«pcrily  of  iSic  counlrv",  aiid  the  junlicc  <luc 
to  my  Coiholic  brethren,  1  almU  cheeriulty  give  my  vole  thnt  the  bill  be 
com  mil  ted.' — Iri'sft  Denies,  vol.  xiii. 

Severn!  bishops  appear  to  liavt*  expressed  like  scnttmcnis,  anil 
upne  to  hnve  spukco  un  the  otUer  slilc  except,  it  seems,  Dr.  Agar, 
Art-libistinp  of  Ciuliel ;  but  the  deb&tes  arc  so  iiiipci-feutljr  re- 
ported Umt  n'c  flpi>»]i  iloubtfullv  on  timt  point:  ccrlain  it  !« 
there  were  eight  bi^hups  picscnl  at  the  pos&iiig  of  tlie  bill,  yet 
no  dinftion  nnd  no  pn>lest.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  fiail  llmt 
neither  to  the  bills  of  1705,  1300,  and  180S,  wlncli  fouinlcd  and 
endowed  Majnooth.  nor  to  the  fori^'-cigbt  annual  Apinopriation 
Acts  which  have  maintained  il,  has  any  one  of  ihr  Irish  or  Eng- 
lish prelates  uf  our  church  ever  thought  it  his  duty  \o  ealer  a 
protest,  nor  indeed,  as  far  tut  nu  recollect,  to  express  the  sUghlest 
dissent,  though  it  appears  that  there  was  an  unusual  number  of 
bishops  present  at  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  of  1 7^5.  Charged 
OS  those  learned  and  pious  prelntCii  were  widi  the  double  respon- 
sibility of  their  own  consciences  and  of  the  purity  and  inteyriiy 
of  our  church,  they  would  not,  we  presume,  lin.vc  hesitated  to 
piote«t  even  against  a  money  hill  that  should  hn])pi'n  Ut  D>unle- 
nance  a  false  and  Impious  doctrine ;  but  at  all  cvenls  as  to  the 
three  sjjeciai  bills,  their  duty,  in  the  supposed  case,  would  have 
bceu  so  clear,  that  where  there  were  an  jij-oiests,  we  may  safely 
assume  lh.it  there  were  no  Sfruplfs. 

liul  it  is  not  in  argument  and  implication  only,  in  the  advice 
of  wisdom  or  the  assent  of  pictv,  that  we  find  answers  to  this  ob- 
jection; we  liavc  ilm  clearest  and  plainest  practical  precedents  not 
merely  analogous,  but  absolutely  af/ [(/cm.     Wc  do  uot  rely  (in  ibis 

Ijarl  of  the  suhjecl)  on  the  payments  made  by  the  State  to  the 
i'rcsbytcriuu  Disseutors  in  Ireliuul  itnd  to  the  Epibcopoliun 
Dissenters  of  Scothind — for  though  the  principle  is  tlic  some, 
Ibe  retigifjus  scruple  irould  not  be  so  excited  by  I'rQteMaat 
cases.  We  shall  also  fur  the  moment  postpone  the  fifty  years' 
precetleat  of  Maynooth  itself,  ns  being  jtiii  juilice;  but  have  we 
totally  furgotlen  thnt  very  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
revoluiionnry  w.ir  —  the  annexation  of  Popish  Coi-sira  to  the 
Crown  of  Enfflaml  ?  We  fmd  in  the  '  London  Gazette  *  of  the 
22nd  July,  1  79'!,  the  Corsican  Constitution,  of  which  the  tenth 
chapter  declares  the  '  Roman  Catholic  the  only  national  religion 
of  Corsica,'  and  the  elevenlb  chapter  proclaims  '  his  Majesty 
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George  IIT.,  Klnp  nf  Ownt  Brimin,  sovpTpispi  of  Coriim;'  ami 
this  Conslitution  '  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  in  Iiis  Majpslj's  name,  took 
the  prescribed  onlh'  to  observe.  So  that  our  [ri>od  Rin^,  who  was 
90  scrupulous  about  liis  coronation  onlh  in  En^lnnd,  bMame  en- 
t«n!j!Ietl  in  auolli^er  exnclly  vontrmUctorif  ubligalicn  in  Corsica. 
We  inipHit  also  insist  on  tlic  parlinmenUiry  grants  made  for  so 
many  years  lo  the  Frcncli  cinignint  flerffy.  and  tbe  assignment 
til  them  of  a  })tacc  of  worship  in  the  Kin^^'s-housc  nl  Win- 
clipslcr,  anil  on  the  siijicnils  formerly  paiJ  lo  the  Roman  Callwlic 
clergy  of  the  Wert  of  Scotland.  Bui  <)tscnrding  such  accidental 
anti  it'injiorary  precpilentB,  what  answer  ran  bo  made  to  the  exist- 
injj  practice  of  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
all  our  colonies;  of  its  reirol^r  and  conBtitiitinnal  estnblisliment  in 
(.'nnada — ils  rc^rognilinn  and  mnintennnce  in  Mithaand  ihn  Maa- 
rilius — and  the  marked  and  growings  roimlennnee  and  protection 
afforded  even  to  the  M'jikoiogy  of  our  empire  in  Ibe  East  ?  The 
only  answer  wc  have  heard  is  what  appears  to  us  a  mis-stale- 
Jlieilt  tif  tbe  facts,  and  even  if  the  iAi:\%  were  correctly  stated, 
nn  evasion  of  tb<;  principle^ — namely,  that  nil  these  colonics  were 
ac(|uired  by  trenlies  wbirb  txiund  na  to  ibe  maintenance  of  the 
existin;^  rcligionsi.  Tlics  has  been  broadly  and  repeatedly  stated 
in  debate,  and  not  that  we  bare  seen  distinctly  contradicted,*  but 
we  confess  that  we  are  unable  in  discover  on  what  aulboriiy  those 
assertions  rest;  we  have  looked  ,it  the  original  <lorumenls,  ami 
find  not  only  no  ivarrnut  for  then),  but  the  rery  reverse.  The 
strongest  alleg^ation  was  as  to  Catiada;  now  the  words  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  are  these  : — 

'  His  Britannic  Majesty  on  bis  side  Rgrces  to  grant  t/ie  liberlif  pf  the 
Cathttlie  rtfigion  to  the  inhabitants  uf  CBnada:  he  will,  crrasequcntly. 
give  the  moat  effcctiiul  onlere  thkt  his  new  Komaii  Catholic  siihjc^'Is  may 
jfroj'rux  t/ic  worship  <\f  (hfir  rtliirion  accviding  tolht;  riles  of  ttic  Komish 
Church,  OS  Jar  at  Me  tnwt  of  Cfrcat  UrUuin  permit.' —  'iVfa/if  of 
Paris,  nea"  Art.  iv. 

Nut  establisiiinejiia,  nor  property,  nor  disnitiea,  but  '  tilwrtv  to 
prolcsB  their  religion,' — mere  luleraiiou, — and  such  toleration  only 
as  *  the.  hilts  of  Great  Britain  would  jtcrmit.^ — the  penal  lavsagainst 
Papists  beinjl  a.t  thai  linic  in  full  force.  Acfordingly  wo  fmd,  that 
when,  in  1774.  thirteen  yoari  after  the  cession  uf  tbe  pnivincc,  the 
Brilisb  Government  introduced  iheir  Canada  Bill,  which  (inter 
alia)  eslablifilied  the  Honian  Catholic  religion,  this  latter  pro- 
nsion  was  received  as  a  fimii/eruits  noreiti/,  ami  was  resisted  by  the 
Opposition  «f  the  day  in  languatrc  which  afTotda — what  we  hardly 
ccpected  to  find — a  parallel  to  the  present  violence  against  May- 
nooth.      Mr.  William  Burke  called  it  '  a  bUi  to  estafiFisfi  popen/ 

•  Since  liie  IcxI  wm  writiL-n  mc  i«  thut   Lntcl  UiongliBiii  pijimm^I  mine  uf  Ittcic 
l^ttluuiei  in  tli«  Htiaic  of  LvtJf,  Ity  iL«  tutu  evidence  wliLcb  had  uccutml  I9  us. 
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md  de^totitm  in  a  cmmtered  proninee,  which  mv«r  had  htm  befort 
attempted,'  Colonel  Bane  opposed  ihe  bill  '  as  popish  J'rom  b*- 
ffinning  to  end.'  Mr.  Howard  said  it  was  '  mi  abomiimhle  and  da- 
tattabie  measure  to  ginr  a  furtiurr  cstahliahment  to  poj>cri/,  and  the 
it  siwuid  l»  kicked  out  of  the  House;'  and  tin-  Corporalion  of  the 
CitT  of  London,  always  forward  to  be  miscUievousiy  wrong,  in 
pemion  to  the  King,  reminded  bi«  Majesty  in  n  Tnenacingtone,  tha| 
'  ibft  Romixh  rclij/ion  was  idolatrou*  aiul  bUiodij,  am!  that  his  iV/uj* 
trious/amili/  had  Aatn  adied  to  the  throne  under  an  express  stipul 
tivH  to  exclude  the  R'jmaii  Catfiolic  and  maintain  the  Protsttai 
Jiiith.^  And  yel  resiwrlahly-infiirmed  members  of  tUa  Huuso 
Commons  gravely  tell  us  that  we  have  acquiesced  in  tlic  est^iblish- 
ment  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Cauada.  only  because  we 
were  bound  to  il  by  the  original  treaty  of  cession !  A  more  eotire 
oblivion  of  the  facts  of  a  case  it  is  hardly  ponsible  to  imagine. 

And  yet  wc  know  not  wbulher  the  misstali'uieiU  of  the  case  of 
Malta  is  not  in  some  respects  rather  worse;  for  neither  in  the 
military  CB])ilulation  under  which  it  was  taken,  nor  iii  the  treatjf 
by  which  it  is  formally  cetledj  is  there  to  be  found  any  sli|iulatiaqt| 
for  uT  even  mention  of  a  rcHgioiu  establishment.  The  prolcctioi 
to  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  and  pnvilcg;es  of  the  Maltc 
people,  given  in  the  first  instance  by  the  proelamations  of  ihe.^ 
acting  military  governors,  and  afterwards  extemletl,  confirmctl^ 
and  established  by  a  auccosaion  of  orders  und  in^lruclioDS  from 
the  Government  at  homo,  adopting,  as  far  as  it  was  applicable, 
the  precedent  of  Canada,  was  entirely  sponianww^  and  much 
more  open  Ui  (juestion  (as  fur  ns  international  compact  is  cuu- 
cemed)  than  the  grant  to  Maynouth,  The  case  of  the  Mau- 
ritiut  was  Eomewhat  different.  The  military  capUuUtion  granted 
by  the  onmumnders  of  our  troops  to  the  French  governor  (3rd 
December,  1810)  contained  a  stipulntton  that  'all  private  pro- 
perly should  be  respecteil.  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  preserve 
their  «/t(/f"t»M,  laws,  and  cuslums.'  We  need,  however,  hardly  adj 
that  the  terms  of  a  military  capitulation  arc  in  force  imly  till  a 
peace;  and  in  the  final  Iroaty  that  c«l«!  the  Mauritius  there  is 
no  provision  whatsoever  concerning  religion.  With  regard  to 
India — we  observe  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  confined  his  statement 
to  Bombat/,  which  would  go  bnt  a  short  way  to  pmvo  his  case 
amidst  the  multitudinous  idolatries  of  the  Kasl.  But  even  aa  to 
Bombay — with  nil  respect  for  the  great  research  and  (general 
accuracy  of  the  Mfmb<;r  for  Oxford — we  think  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  cession  by  Portugal' 
was  in  favour,  not  of  Indian  idolatry — '  the  native  ^vorslup,'  as' 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  terms  it — but  of  the  Portuguese  Christians  an*! 
their  converts ;  and  if  so,  it  would  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
the  purpose  for  wliich  it  has  been  quoted,  of  defending  the  counte- 
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nmce  given  ui  Heaihen  Idolatry — not  in  Bombay  alone,  but 
ibroiiyhciut  the  whole  Indian  world. 

The  la&t  numberof  the  '  Journal  of  tbe  Statislical  Saclply'  con- 
tains an  Acroont.  whicb  we  thinii  highly  gratifving.  but  which  we 
fear  Sir  Ruburt  InglU,  in  Wis  present  tetiijjir,  must  tbinit  appal- 
ling, und  for  wtiicb  ccrtaiiil)'  tbu  cuuion  ui  Bombay  can  funiiiih 
him  with  no  excuse.  Wb  find  that  a  geaeral  lystem  of  educa- 
titm  is  oncuura}?ed  in  all  the  Presidencies,  wiihout  any  di»cinction 
of  rciinion.  We  tec,  fr>r  instnncc,  in  Bengal  A5  roUe-pes  or 
schools,  in  which  there  arc  'i53  Christian  students,  lG2i  Makome- 
flans,  and  6140  Hindoos.  We  select  the  account  of  one  of  these 
colleges: — 

'  *  The  College  of  Iladjee  Mahomed  Moksin  at  Haoglj,  although 
raited  after  a  Mah&mcdan,  its  benevolent  founder,  admits  Christians 
and  HindoiiH  as  well  its  MohomcdanB,  Indeed,  the  Iltuiluus  prevail  uvcr 
the  other  two  religions,  and  the  expression  in  the  rules  of  admifision 
is  hasod  on  the  widest  lihcrality,  "  that  it  ia  open  to  candidatCB  of  overv 
sect  anil  creed  willing  to  confoini  to  the  ealablisheil  rules  of  discipline/* 
It  IS  divided  into  the  Eiijjhth  and  Mahomedan  clQsseB.'^Voifr/i.  Stat. 
Soc.,  vol.  viii.  part  ii. 

This,  wc  confcBt,  startles  even  our  liberality — not  the  fact  uf 
persons  cif  different  creeds  resorting  to  the  same  college  for  secu- 
lar inslruvtinn,  but  the  nonclLalaid  way  in  which  the  writer  con- 
founds Christianity  with  the  Mabome<lan  and  the  Hindoo,  as 
*  one  of  the  other  Ttli'jiotts.'  These  colleges,  however,  are  all 
under  the  su[>orintundence  of  the  Government,  and  wa  really 
ibink  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  whose  excellent  father  was  chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company,  and  who  is  himself,  wo  suppose, 
an  East  India  proprietor,  and  at  all  cventJi  is  an  imperial  Irgis- 
lator,  will  have  some  didiculty  in  showing  that  it  can  be  his  con- 
scientious duty  to  deny,  at  all  risks,  the  slij^btest  countciianuo  tu 
Roman  Cbristianity  in  the  West,  while  he  recognises  the  'otfier 
tieo  religions'  of  Visbnu  and  Mahomet  in  the  East. 

But  if  these  aputogctical  explanations  were  all  as  accurate  and 
as  apposite  as  they  seem  to  be  dubious  and  irrelevant,  Ihey 
would  not  answer  the  pur]K>se  for  which  they  arc  protluccd — 
because,  6rst,  that  which  it  is  not  lawful  tu  do  it  is  not  lawful  lo 
at»ist  in  doing,  and  such  a  defence  only  shifts  the  burden  from 
one  shoulder  to  the  uihsr  ;  but,  secondly,  if  intcrualioual compacts 
are  to  protect  Roman  Catholics  in  the  colonics,  why  not  at  boiiit;  / 
where  there  exists — even  by  ths  admission  of  the  best  and  ablest 
of  the  Anticat holies  themselves — an  international  compact  witli 
Ii'iJand  in  favour  uC  the  Roman  Catholics  in  general,  but  of 
Maynooth  especially,  much  stronger  than  anything  that  can  be 
produced  as  to  Malta  or  Canada. 

At 
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At  the  Union  we  took  Ireland  tcifk  aU  her  enffatfementa-^onc  of 
them  was  '  tlie  Ruval  College  of  Si.  Patrick  at  Mavnoolh ;' — 
.  mark  !  the  Boyal  Collcg'o — surh  is  its  ofTirial  title.  It  hud  \ycen 
I  established  unrlcr  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
nncm,  in  17'J.%  and  this  Act  imjilicnteJ  the  Protestant  Govern- 
ment in  tbe  dirrrt  mointennnre  and  mnntiffpttirnt  of  thr  f'nllege, 
for  il  required  Ibat  all  b_v-luws,  rcgu!aUo>n»,  and  statutes  fur  the 
civil  gtivcrnment  and  discipHnc  of  the  institution  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Lord- Lieutenant  fnr  the  time  Ueing.  A  8«m  for  its 
maintenance  was  volcd  every  year  up  to  the  L'liion.*  oiid  con- 
irni poraneousiy  with  ihc  Act  of  Union  was  passed  a  second  Aei, 
retilmg  the  establishment  of  the  Collcg^i?,  and  thai  larpe  sums  of 
iiiuucy  liad  bveii  (prattled  to  i;nahle  the  IrustL'ns  to  iuijtruve  and 
extend  the  snid  institution,  and  that  more  entarfi;ed  rules  were 
now  n«fce»sary  for  lliegocd  government  theregf ;  and  then  goes  on 
to  release  the  free  exercise  of  the  Koniish  rclipcm,  or  the  rcliffiout 
doctn'nc  and  tli'xcipliitc  thereof,  fr<im  Proteslant  contrnl — to  remove 
four  Protestant  e:(-uJhcio  trustees,  and  to  vest  nil  such  powers  in 
Roman  Catholic  trustees  exclusively,  and  to  g'ivc  ihcm  n  kind  of 
corporate  exi»lcuce,  by  allowing  Ihem  lo  sue  and  be  sued  bylbeir 
secretnr}-.  This  Act  went  through  the  Irish  Parliament  umul- 
lancously  and  jiari  jtossu  with  the  Act  of  Union,  and  received  tlie 
Rojal  assent  vii  Ihc  same  daj/,  the  very  last  of  the  Irish  Par- 
linment ;  it  was  the  Inst  item  of  iho  separate  nceount  for  Ireland, 
and  was  carried  ot^r  as  the  first  of  the  new  liabilities  of  the 
United  Kin^om.  Could  there  be  a  slronirer  internntiomU  en- 
Ifnpcment  ?  Accordingly  we  find  that  when,  in  J  SOS,  M  r. 
Perceval,  one  of  tlie  keenest  as  well  as  ablest  and  sincerest  of 
the  ojiponenls  of  Mnynnulh,  thought  it  his  duly  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxchequer  to  reduce  the  vote  from  the  sum  of  13,000/.— to 
which  i^WMfl  Talents  hadraiseilil — to  9000/.  (the  original  amount 
havinjj  been  8,000/.)  f  he  wrote  an  explanatory  letter  lo  the  Lord- 
Lieulenanl  of  Ireland,  saying, 

•My  objection  to  ttic  increased  allowance  proceeds  upon  principles 
which,  if  I  did  not  think  PtirlianiFnl  pi,ed*;ed  to  the  aupporl  of  the 
ittdtltnlitm  by  the  Union  »nd  by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
tmiecttimtt  to  ihr  Uniott,  mould  lead  me  to  refuse  to  support  it  at  all.' — 
MayftoolM,  &c.,  p.  n. 

And  four  years  later — in  the  debate  of  the  9lh  of  March,  1812 
• — in  a  speech  spoken  while  the  representatives  of  the  two  great 
antagonist  parties  in  the  Union  as  in  the  Emancipation  simple — 

•  'I  Iwre  »n«  oil*  «tTniri^  p»ri-piioii,  but  it  nnly  make*  llie  ciue  Mttinwn.  Fti  1790  » 
UllruHtl  ilic  Commiiu*,  Ji)  wliicb  t)ic  annual  itTniit  wotaccocnpnaicil  b^  loine  tptclal 
legiaUlion.  Ttii*  bill  the  Ix>rda  rejrirird,  «liicb  cauicd  much  rscilrninil,  and  broachi 
tlic  ntlivlf  ^iintiuii  urMayiimith  iii  il*  fitll  ligliltiefi»r  llie  public  eye.  Uut  tb«  mottcy 
WM  rotcJ,  9.aA,  ant  year,  (fa*  impoilaut  Act  mentwii«d  in  Ibe  lekl  wot  patttd. 
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Jxtnl  Casllcreagli  nnd  Mr.  Foster — were  siuinjr  at  pach  side  of 
liiir,  witnesses  to  (lie  accurary  of  Ills  alnlcniPnt,  he  said, 

*  '  That  he  mimiorlect  the  ^rEiit  at  it  stood,  tiecnusc  it  wns  one  of  llioic 
which  ihe  Parliament  of  Irtland  (houi^hl  fit  fo  jiirnervB  nl  the  Union— 
bet«iit>e  he  fyUKfi  it,  in  fact,  given  over  toRr};1nnd  h»  part  of  Ihf  Union 
—  if  tlu'  gritiit  liad  been  ybir/i/ opcH  'o  op/wJyiViow  after  the  l.i»ion,  lie 
wuuld  have  been  ili^posed  to  resiit  it.' — Par.  J)et>. 

Tliese  cledaraliuns  of  Mr.  Pcrcevjil  as  to  llie  pledge  to  Mnj-- 
nt>olli  arc  «i>  decisive  nnd  iinportnnt  ihnt  it  lins  been  tliougtit 
iieress.irj'  to  neutralize,  if  possible,  ibeir  effect;  and  this  has  now 
been  aUfnipled  by  l\lr.  Dudley  Fcrccval,  the  am  of  the  minister, 
(III  the  h\|iolbcsia  sintetl  in  Ins  jiaiiiphtrt,  tind  ndojitrd  by  Sir 
Uolicrl  Itif^iisin  his  specclies — itmt  Mr.  Perc'CvaPs  adiiiifisinn  as 
li>  ihe  plc<dtfc,  meant  only  that  the  Maynoolh  trrnnt  was  one  of 
tLTtain  '  piDui  and  rharitablc'  instilulians  for  which  roles  hnt\ 
beuii  usuiilly  made  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  whit-li  were 
protcclcd  by  a  specia!  clause  in  the  Act  of  t^nion  for  ttrmfy 
}/mrs,  and  that  of  course  the  jikdyc  to  which  fw  alluded  h;is 
lonfT  since  expired.  We  liave  bo  much  respect  for  Mr. 
Perceval's  cipinimi,  that  we  must  defend  him  from  the  iin- 
putatiun,  as  wo  think  it,  of  having  acted  on  such  absurd  and 
unfounded  premises.  Wc  could  do  so  on  our  own  personal  know- 
ledge, but  we  prefer  puttini*  it  on  more  public  ground*.  First,  as  a 
Uwyer  and  a  glatesman,  he  must  have  seen — even  if  Lord  Caath'- 
rcagh  had  not  been  at  his  elbow — that  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  Maynoolb  grant  should  have  been  conleinphiled  in  that 
cIqusc.  Secondly,  lie  dues  not,  in  his  speech  of  March,  1812,  say, 
as  he  naturally  must  have  done  had  the  fact  been  so,  Ihal  ttrelve 
yniiFB  of  the  tuvjittf  had  already  expired  :  on  the  ixintmry.  he 
builds  his  argument  on  the  su]>po9ilion  of  the  grant's  beintr  a 
'  jKrjKtuar  one.  liutj  finally,  ho  does  not  5;iy.  either  in  his 
letter  or  his  sjicccb,  that  the  jiied'ja  is  Mi  the  Aii  of  Uitim  :  on 
the  contrary,  he  makes  an  important  distinetion,  and  says  the 
pleiige  arises  out  of  '  ihe  conduct  of  tfic  Iri»h  Purh\tme»t  ante- 
cedent  to  the  Union.*  These  words  are  fjuite  suHicionl,  if  there 
were  no  other  evidence,  to  show  that  his  nrquiesccnce  in  the 
Mayuooth  grant  was  not  foundeil  on  the  tircntt/  jfears  clause  of  ibe 
Act  of  Union,  but  on  the  whole  '  nnteredcni  condnrt* — the  two  in- 
corporating Acts,  and  the  several  pecuniary  votes — '  of  the  Iritk 
Parliament.*  He  cU-arly  thought,  as  we  do,  that  England  had 
agreed  to  the  Union  subject  to  these  conditions  ns  to  Maynoolh, 
and  Mas  therefore  bound  to  fulfd  them,  not  by  any  temporary 
clause  OT  special  pledge,  but  by  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
Irciitv,  and  by  the  antecedent  and  contempornneons  legislation. 

Ai  the  very  lime  when  M  r.  Perceval  inaile  the  first  of  these  im- 
portant 
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portant  and  unequivocal  admtssioos,  we  roost  note  a  very  remarlw^ 
blc  instance  of  th«  rrcosnilion,  evpn  hy  thai  adverse  government, 
of  Majitoolhas  apeiniajientand  even  favoured  hcIhxI  oftbeoloffical 
education.  A  Lord  Dunboync,  who  hnd  bean  a  Unman  Catholic 
bishop,  hod  conforincd  to  the  established  rclipfiun,  and  continued 
lor  above  leii  years  to  profess  it :  on  bis  death'bed,  liowever,  he 
rticpsed,  havinf;  made  a  will  leaving  his  estates  from  bis  family  to 
the  College  of  Maynoulb,  and  died,  about  1800^  a  Homan  Ca- 
tholic. Thii  will  was  contested  hy  the  next  of  kin,  and  ne  believe 
stil  uside  in  ibc  first  instimce  by  the  courts  of  law ;  but  on  further 
litigatioa  the  next  of  kin  were  willing  to  compromise  wilU  tbo 
College,  on  the  terms  of  paying  it  an  annuity  of  500/. ;  but  tbo 
Colleg;c  bad  no  legal  power  to  coinpromtso  a  suit,  and  it  was  to  en- 
able them  to  cdcct  this  pro5lablc  arrangement  that  tbu  Anticatbolic 
l^ivcrnment  of  180H  pcnnittnd  on  Act  to  be  brought  in  and  pjused 
(4S  Geo.  III.  c  154)  '  to  enable  the  Iruttees  of  the  college  to 
compromise  suits  und  to  pun^hase  lands  ton  greater  extent.'  This 
we  fairly  confess  we  should  have  thoujfht  a  strong  measure  even 
fur  u  favouring  government  to  have  sanctioned;  but  it  is  addition- 
ally remarkable  that  the  .^00/,  a  year  so  obtained  was  devoted  to 
tbe  niaintciianLe  of  an  enlarged  and  higher  class  of  tbeidogical 
students;  and  still  mure  so  that  in  1813  the  Government — Sir 
Robert  Pc*-!  pyopaiuy  the  vote — should  have  granted  an  additional 
700/.  a-year  to  enlarg-c  the  number  and  increase  the  incomes  of 
these  Danboyne  studentships  ;  and  all  ibis  passed — the  Duke  of 
Kichmond  being  (what  was  called  an  Orant/n)  Lord-Lieutenant; 
Sir  Arthur  Wellcsley  ntul  Sir  Robert  I'eel  Chief  Secretaries; 
Mr.  PercctTil  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons;  Lord  Lldon 
on  the  Woolsack;  and  George  IIL,  then  ia  his  fidl  intellect, 
on  the  throne — and  yet  wc  are  told  of  the  inconsittaietf  of  the 
Duke  of  VVellington.  and  of  Sir  Koberl  Peel,  and  of  the  other 
surviving  colleagues,  frienit!>,  and  followers  of  Mr.  rerceval 
.ind  Lor<l  T^ldon,  hccanse  they  will  not  now  treat  ^faynonlh  as  vti 
ephemeral  accident,  whose  claims  to  be  a  permanent  school  fif 
theology  Parliament  has  never  admitted  or  annctioncil. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  policy  of  the  original  measure. 
Some  lucb  instilulion  was  certainly  necessary,  but  wc  tbluk  the 
details- — iu  locality,  its  constitution,  nnd  the  scale  on  which  it 
was  planned — were  ijijudiclims,  and  helped  the  extrinsic  and 
more  jH)werful  political  circumstances  which  have  since  arisen,  to 
defeat,  in  a  great  measun; — or  might  wc  not  say  alluKethei  i — the 
salutary  objucls  for  which  it  was  intended.  There  are  some  cu* 
rious  and  altnost  forgotten  rircu  in  stances  connected  with  its  origin 
which  we  may  as  well  record.  The  first  proposal  was  made  pri- 
vately by  Mr.  Uurke  to  Mr.  Pitt,  uud  publicly  by  a  putiiion  of 
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the  Irifh  Rinnan  CxthoUc  Pr«lat««  to  Lord  VVestmoreland,  and 
witli  Mr.  Pitt's  approbalioD,  was  taken  up  bv  Mr.  Grattau.  as  the 

organ  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  admrniBlration,  and  lie  liad  prepared 
a  bill  t'ur  il ;  but  vn  tbc  acceisiun  of  Lord  Camden's  Guvcrnintnl, 
Mr.  Prihnm,  tbci  Rnf;Us)i  Scercuiry,  took  it  nut  of  Mr.  Grauan'a 
hands  and  brauirlit  it  in  as  a  Oovcrnmcni  measure  ;  himself  and 
ihe  Honourable  Rahert  Stewart  —  afterwards  Lord  Caitleren^h — • 
being  appointed  lo  brinfi  it  in.  Il  passt^d  with  litlln  or  no  Pro- 
lesUtni  upposilion,  bui  Mr.  Grattaii  did  not  approve  of  its  details, 
and  presented  ag'ninsL  it  a  numerously  and  respectably  signed 
Homan  CtUhoUc  petition  cumplaiiung  of  its  provisions, 

'  by  which  no  Protestant  or  child  of  a  Protaatant  father  should  be  pti- 
mitted  Co  receive  education  in  that  collie.  Their  esclasioa  they  con* 
sidered  ns  tending  to  prevent  that  harmuny,  union,  and  friendly  inter- 
course through  life  which  might  be  thus  early  cemented  between  Che 
vuuth  ofclitierent  rcLiguouBpersuHBicrne  ;  thv  fu^piji^  eJleHs  qf  whirb  had 
tiren  frit  hy  the  permission  of  ftavitrg  {lit  Catholic  yoiiih  educated  m 
Ihi:  UntveTsity  of  Dublin*— Ir.  Par.  Uc6.,  iv.  21. 

The  bill,  nRV(>rlheIes3,  pasiieil  with  that  restriction;  but  it 
is  clear  that  tbe  exclusive  cliaracter  of  tbc  institution  cannot 
l>a  charged  on  tbc  Roman  Catholics.  To  wbatever  objections, 
however,  cithnr  of  principle  or  detail,  it  might  have  been 
liable,  there  ia  now  one  conclusive  answer :  they  come  too  lale 
' — 'the  thing'  is  done,  and  past  recallin;^.'  It  is  covered  by 
that  great  axiom  o(  practical  politics  which  critics  and  declaim- 
er»  are  so  apt  bt  forget,  Imt  without  which  the  wurld  cannot 
be  guvenmd — t/uad  Jursau  Jirri  tion  rleliuit — -Jiwtam  tttmen  vatet. 
We  do  not  supiwse  that  any  Conservative  member  has  changed 
bis  opiniun  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  we  even  suspect  that  our 
apprehensions  of  its  ultimately  fatal  efleet  on  the  Coiistitutiun 
have  been  confirmed,  in  the  minds  «f  obserring  ineo,  by  every 
veer's  experience ;  but  no  one  is  so  (juixntic  as  to  think  of  re- 
pealing it.  Sir  Robert  lng;liH  himself,  who  takes  an  active  share 
in  working  this  new  conalilulion,  mojsl  iieetls  accept,  as  '/aits 
{iccomplis,'  Roman  Cathidic  nmancipaiicm,  municipal  reforms,  re- 
duction of  Irish  bishnprirs,  commutation  of  tithes,  ami  several 
other  inoasurcx  against  which  be  had  made  a  gallant  but  unsnc- 
oesaful  struggle.  In  such  cases  nil  that  the  wisest  or  even  the 
boUluat  stjitesman  can  do  is  to  endc^nvour  ti>  muderate  and  |?uide 
impulses  which  he  rotild  not  avert — to  steer  llie  bark  thr^tug-h  the 
dangerous  rapids  into  which  the  current  of  events  li,is  brought  il. 
and  to  act  in  public  m  a  wise  man  dues  in  private  lif<' — muke  the 
best  of  a  had  bargain— 

*  Durum  !  ted  levins  At  tapientiA 
Quidciuid  corrigcrc  cm  ncfas.' 

So 
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Si>  it  is  ami  mast  1>c  niih  Mnvnooih,  ami  wiib  that  of  wliicb  !Vlay< 
noolU  is  llic  emblem — ihe  Romnii  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 
'J'bcrc  it  13 :  we  cannot,  eien  if  we  wuuld.  annihilate  it ;  let 
us  rmlcaroar  to  improve  il.  I'mloublPtllv,  if  the  ([nratiun  were 
a  merely  theoretic  and  open  one,  it  would  "he  most  desirable, 
an<l  not  dnirable  onlv,  but  the  big'best  duXy,  lu  educate  the 
rbihlren  of  ihe  Stale  in  the  rclijiion  of  the  Slate — ChrittltAns, 
in  ifLnt  the  Initruclor  believes  to  be  the  purest  form  of  Chris- 
tianiiy:  but  since,  from  circumsuinres  over  wbich  the  Suite 
lias  no  control,  it  has  become  imjioAfihfe  to  teach  that  purer 
religion,  would  vuu  prefer  that  they  should  not  be  taught  at 
all?  If  }-ou  cannot  command  sunshine — would  you,  therefore, 
shut  the  windows?  Whence  is  Gospel  light  to  oome?  whence 
fiid  it  come?  Not  assuredly,  as  Gray's  epigrammatic  couplet* 
has  it,  '  from  Bnllens  ct/es,'  but  from  the  studious  cells  of 
Popish  nniversities — and  it  is  worthy  of  note  ihnl  the  mi->»t  im- 
fortant  work  of  the  two  great  reformers  WicklitTe  and  Luther, 
and  the  real  spring  of  the  rapid  as  well  ns  the  utiimalc  success 
of  the  Rerormalion  which  they  began,  was  their  respective 
trnn^lntions  of  the  Hi>ly  Scriptures.  Education  is  the  only 
effeciive  missionary.  You  most  teach  people  to  read  before  you 
ran  teach  them  to  think.,  and  tbcv  must  learn  to  think  before  they 
Can  discern  truth  from  error,  it  is  only  wittiiii  a  very  few  dnys 
that  we  hare  heard  it  for  the  first  time  from  a  ProtextaM  laid 
down  as  a  relipous  and  political  uiasLim,  that  imperfect  cducabon 
is  worse  iban  no  education  at  all.  Why,  this  is  llie  very  doctrine 
which  the  Hoinan  Catholics  are  so  vehemently  censure<l  for  pmc- 
tisiiij:,  and  which  vtc  now  find,  to  our  tufniite  womler,  adopted 
by  iheir  most  strenuous  opjMinonis!  But  let  ns  not  adopt  a 
principle  whicli  we  have  so  long  and  so  loudly  reprol>ated  in  them. 
Hut  it  is  asked,  why  have  they  not  erected  this  seminary  at 
their  own  expense  ?  why  drain  the  purses  and  burthen  the  con- 
sciences of  a  Vmteslant  people?  To  this  there  are  several  peremp- 
toiy  and  jminful  answers.  Firii,  because  we  are  not  a  Protestant 
people.  We  are  an  .Anglican  and  Prcshylcrinn  and  llomnn 
Cntiiulic  people,  and  we  .ill  contribute  in  \*arious  ways,  direct  ns 
well  OS  indirect,  in  the  maiutennnec  of  each  other's  worship.  It 
is  too  late  to  begin  to  draw  that  line  ■  and  if  we  did  attempt  it,  we 
lee  but  one  certain  result — the  ruin  of  all  the  three  churchi 

*  ■WhctiLoi-eMuliil  (Mck  aaonneb  talM  wiM-, 
And  lio>]>rl  liglil  Snt  ^mutAJirtm  BirJiem't  ryt*.' 

TUs  wt^fUt  waa  fouixt    on  ■  *cnip   anong*  Gn^'t  pnpm.  nud 
Hann  ttwifhb  la  Im  iuirtHlucnl  into  ttic  Kdiicii]  £in«tW  of  wliicli  ti«  lu 
Mdnsble  pMtiM.     W«  iIduIiI   « tirllM-r  il  «a*  *o  iutCfuleii,  «r.   «l  nil  p< 
Ur<T*«  accurate  tailc  wouM  ou   recuaMidentliati  Imkc  admitled  il  t> 
wwi. 
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The  State  is  tbe  guardian  of  all  its  children,  and  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide fur  their  education,  where  there  are  no  appropriated  funds, 
at  the  common  expense.  I'hc  State  educates  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans  all  over  India,  as  we  have  alread}'  shown,  but  is 
forbidden,  it  seems,  to  educate  a  Romish  Christian  at  home.  But, 
secondly,  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholics — be  it  remembered 
that  prior  to  the  Bequests  Act,  which  is  but  nine  months 
old,  they  had  no  power  to  endow  school  or  college  without 
a  special  law — and  the  same  conscientious  scruples  that  are 
now  so  acute  and  active  would  have  been  no  doubt  still  more 
violently — and  certainly  more  rationally— reluctant  to  give  ido- 
latry an  independent  and  uncontrollable  position  than  a  per- 
missive and  a  limited  one.  But,  Oiirdly — even  if  that  objec- 
tion were  overcome,  there  was  a  still  more  serious  practical 
one— where  were  the  meansf  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, being  above  four-fifths  of  the  population,  do  not,  we 
bebeve,  possess  one-tenth  of  the  soil ;  and  the  penal  laws  had  fur 
above  one  hundred  years  been  directed  in  every  way  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  property  in  their  hands.  The  material 
means,  therefore,  of  endowment  were  (pardcularly  fifty  years 
ago)  deficient.  Indeed  we  have  seen  in  this  rich  and  enlightened 
country,  in  tbe  heart  of  the  greatest  metropolis  in  the  world, 
under  a  strong,  both  religious  and  party  rivalry — the  London 
Univeruty  and  King's  College  have  been  but  scantily  endowed, 
and  have  not  been  exempt  from  pecuniary  difbculties.  What, 
then,  could  have  been  expected,  in  Ireland?  We  may  be  told 
that  the  sums  raised  for  O'Connell  tribute  and  Catholic  rent 
and  so  forth  would  have  endowed  half  a  dozen  Maynooths.  It 
may  be  so,  and  we  are  very  sorry  for  it.  But  the  impulses  of 
frenzy  or  fanaticism  are  no  measure  of  the  ordinary  powers  of 
action.  The  indignation  of  tbe  people  of  England  at  seeing 
these  illegal  tributes  wrung  from  a  starving  peasantry,  did  not 
prevent  their  charity  from  subscribing  400,000/.  to  alleviate  tbe 
distress  of  the  Irish  a  few  years  ago.  We  did  not  say  to  them 
— Go  to  Mr.  O'Connell  for  bread — and  we  are  still  less  inclined 
to  send  them  to  Mr.  O'Connell  for  education. 

The  public  was  very  much  startled  at  the  picture  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  his  opening  speech,  drew  of  the  penury  of  the  Maj- 
nooth  establishment.  Dean  Horsley  speaks  out  still  more  plainly : — 

'  I  have  vieiteil  the  estebHshment  at  Maynooth.  Two  years  ago  I 
inspected  narrowly  into  all  its  miserable,  and  wretched,  and  destitute, 
aua  I  will  add  (I  mean  no  offence,  for  it  must  be  the  poverty  of  its 
means,  and  not  the  will  of  its  directors,  that  consents)  its  dirty,  and 
nasty,  vaAJilthy  economv  ;  and  I  confess,  Sir,  I  blushed  for  the  mean- 
ness of  my  countrymen  t&at  can  dignify  the  paltry  pittance  their  Govern- 
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mcnt  Bt  preaent  doles  out  to  the  mstitution  willi  (he  (hic  tir  an  act  of 
buuutj  to  the  Irikh  Romao  Catholic  Chuich.* —Lrtier  to  Sir  C.  B. 
Smith,  p.  31. 

Wiih  such  cvidoncc  of  its  nffcessiiy.  from  an  Jmpartml  Knf^tlsh 
rlpr^jmnn,  will  nny  of  our  readfrs  binme  the  incrcaicc)  allow- 
ance ?  Sir  Hubert  Peel  staled  that  llie  pcnurji  was  so  great  that  the 
prpuilent  had  been  recently  obliged  to  make  n  mcation,  nnd  dis- 
Tnis9  tbt'  students  for  two  months,  to  save  the  co^  of  their  food  for 
that  nei'iod! 

\Ve  lament  the  cause  of  lhi»  intrn-al,  bnt  not  the  result.  One 
nf  the  jnnny  fnults  of  Majnootb  is  its  ascetic  sct:lusion.  There 
appears  lo  bo  n  ref^ulation  which  allows  the  students  n  vaeation  of 
two  months  in  the  summer,  but  llit:  practice  seems  to  be  tUs- 
couraged ;  wlierens  we  think  it  ought  to  be  favoured,  and  even 
As  a  general  rule  enforced.  Those  who  are  to  teach  the  people 
their  social  as  well  as  their  relig-ious  duties,  should  not  be 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  their  families  nnrf  friends,  and  shut  up  ns 
it  were  in  tulitary  cimfinehjent  from  all  intercourse  with,  and 
kmiwledf^c  of,  the  world  in  which  they  are  destined  to  act  so  im- 
portant a  part.  Indeed  the  whole  interior  discipline  for  young 
men,  of  the  ages  of  from  seventeen  to  twenly-four.  seems  blame- 
nUlr  copied  from  the  jealous  monkery  of  the  dark  ages.  They 
are  forbidden  to  converse  with  each  other,  or  even  to  speak,  except 
at  prescribed  and  very  Umiled  times.  They  are  not,  it  seems, 
permitted  to  walk  beyond  the  College  pretineta  but  in  a  body 
—the  elder  twice  a  week,  the  younger  once — and  both  under 
Buperinlcndenre ;  they  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  kept  as  close  as  little 
boys  in  n  Londnn  boarding-school. 

Can  we  wonder  that  savage  manners,  narrow  intellects,  and 
sour  tempers  should  be  generated  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  that 
•  sullen  ingratitude,  if  not  a  rankling  enmity,  should  be  the  fruit 
of  snch  miserable  charity? 

The  happy  recoHeciinns,  the  gi'ateful  feelings,  the  cullirnted 
tastes,  even  the  kncnvtedge  of  our  fellow  men  and  the  habits  of 
self-government,  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford  insjiire  and  imparl, 
can  never  elevate  nor  sweeten  nor  utibxe  the  after  life  of  the 
Bludenl  of  Maynooih.  We  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  our 
selves,  in  such  circnmstances,  would  probably  feel  a  gratitude  as 
scanty  as  the  bounty. 

We  must  not,  liowever,  conceal  from  our  readers  our  apprehen- 
sions thai  the  wise  and  necessary  change  now  proposed,  like  every- 
thing we  do  connected  with  this  unhappy  Catholic  question,  comes 
very  late,  and  may  not  produce  nil  the  good  eflceis  that  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  from  an  earlier  interference  in  a 
more  auspicious  season.     The  fiovcrnmeni  cannot  now  venture 
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to  tprest  itseU  wtlU  sufficient  authority  ov«r  the  civil  discipline 
ani{  social  maiingcmcnt  of  the  Collogc :  nn)*  nttrinpl  in  thai  ili* 
r<^ction  wuuU),  in  the  present  state  of  men'a  minils,  be  in< 
judicious,  anil  probably  unsuccessful ;  but  tl  is  so  obvious)}' the 
interest  of  the  insiiiulion  itself,  ami  particularly  of  the  junior 
mcinht'rB  of  it,  itiut  its  general  tone  should  be  elevated  and  libef' 
nlized,  that  tvc  cannot  but  hope  that  increased  personal  comfort 
may  have  lis  ordinary  beneficial  effuct  on  minds  and  iriiinners — 
intruducinfT  students  of  a  higher  class  both  of  attounmcnt  and  feel- 
ing, and  animating  the  whole  establishment  with  ainorohcncrolent 
and  gentlemanly  spirit.  But  all  this,  which  the  interference  of  the 
fjovcrnmcnt  at  an  earlier  sUipj  mit,'ht  have  powerfutly  promotett. 
must  now  be  left  to  time- — to  the  internal  opcralioii  of  lilcrnture 
and  light — influences  ivhJch  are,  at  this  time,  working  remark- 
able elFects  within  thu  Homish  system  in  other  counlries — and  to 
the  external  contrut  of  public  opinion;  which,  after  what  has 
passed,  will,  we  have  no  duubt,  act  wiih  more  power  than  il  has 
ever  yet  had  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  hiibcrlo  secluded 
and  mysterious  abode  of  penury,  liumiliutiun,  and  discuntent. 

The  Government,  however,  has  at  lost  done  its  duty;  and 
they  and  tlie  country  hare  now  to  sec  how  the  authorities  of 
Maynooth  do  theirs.  Let  it  n'>t  be  supposed  that  the  transfer 
of  the  vote  from  the  Misccllancuus  Estimates  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund — ihougli  it  removes  the  occasion  of  an  annual 
squnbble — can,  in  any  degree,  impair  the  right  and  duly  of 
Parliamentary  revision  and  control  whenever  they  may  be  neces- 
sary; and  the  Government  must  feel  itself  additionally  pledged 
to  see  that  the  bounty  of  the  country,  thus  liberally  granted,  shall 
he  properly  applied. 

We  at  length  turn  from  this  Maynooth  proposition  to  one 
which  is  certainly  a  corollary  to  it,  but  which  mvolves  wider  con- 
uderations — Sir  James  Graham's  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
three  academical  institutiims  on  the  professorial  system,  and 
for  exclusively  secular  instruction,  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  either 
Galwoy  or  Lioiericli* — for  the  three  provinces  of  Ulster,  Munslcr, 
and  Connaught;  Leinslcr  being  already  providetl  with  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  St.  Patrick's  College  vf  Maynooth.  This 
is  nut  an  occ:iisioji  for  discussing  the  respectire  merits  of  the  pro- 
fessorial and  tutorial  systems  of  collegiate  education — we  will 
only  rejwat  our  general  preference  for  the  latter;  though  we 
atlinit  (hat  it  would  be  impracticable  (at  least  at  first)  in  the 
pro})osed    inslituliuns,       No   part,   however,   of    the   objection   to 

*  Qalirar  m  Jeeidtdljr  think  it  ritonld  b«,  sa  dia  capltnl  or  ili«  M'mI  of  Irelsiiif, 

Limeikk  it  n  laif«t  tAwn,  but  bel'OngflnNriliall jr  la  lh«  SimK 
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ihem  liat  turned  on  iLat  point,  uul  the  opposition  is  rounded  alto- 
gclber  on  lite  absence  of  religions  lujitructioii. 

Sir  Kolipn  Inglis  con{lcmiiod  the  measure,  n.t  it  j  first  announce' 
roent,  witLmoreof  excileuient  tban  is  Ukuul  witti  bijii.na  '  T^yiyantic 
tchetne  of  Godless  education*  '  The  expression,'  sa^s  Mr.  ])rum- 
mond,  •  is  happy,  for  it  lias  stuck  ;  it  has  been  comiiiented  on, 
railed  at,  ccniiured,  but  it  Las  n^it  erapurau-d  ns  au  empty  sound' 
(p.  24).  \Vc  do  not  rourur  in  this  culojiry ;  we  respect  nnJ 
aditiiie  ihc  spirit  and  ability  with  wlitcU  Sir  Kol>ert  Inglis  per- 
furnis  all  hisdulies,  nnd  we  admit  that,  as  a  rhctoricai  nt>uridli.  the 
phrnsc  mip;ht  be  called  *  happv;'  hut,  knowinji^  his  candour  ami 
rcsjit'ct  fur  truth,  we  do  imt  believe  that  he  would  have  dplibc- 
ralcly  uttered  it,  »ir  would  nuw  delihcralely  repeat  it.  Il  is  not 
true  in  terms,  nnd  still  less  so  in  suhilanre.  ]Mr.  Drunimond 
himseir — after  seeming  to  njiphiud  il — -ilisinis^tes  il  as  '  an  empty 
sound  ;'  ho  employs  every  other  line  of  bis  clever  pamphlet  in 
dcmnlisUing  alt  the  argumvuts  that  )iavc  anv  reiembbincc  to 
it ;  and  in  fact  il  was  totally  di^rardcd  in  the  subsequent  debates. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis.  on  reconsideration,  must  feel  that  be  might 
as  Well  call  any  Cuurse  of  lectures  '  Godless'  which  itbould  not,  like 
an  l-'xcler  Hull  infs-linjr,  be  opened  with  prayer.  Are  ihc  lloyal  M 
Society  and  the  British  Instilulion  (of  both  of  which  Sir  Robert  ■ 
Inglis  is,  we  believe,  a  member),  and  all  those  hundred  oilier 
societies  and  instiiutions  rmplovcd  in  ruUivatiii^  ihc  bumnn  in- 
Icllecl,  and  in  dilTuiing  secular  knuwledge — are  they  all  GodteJS 
because  tliey  are  not  furniihod  with  chaplains,  mid  sup])ly  no 
direct  religiiius  instruction  7  But  we  waive  .all  such  general  pre- 
cedents— though  really  involving  the  same  principle — to  remind 
bini  that,  in  the  year  1810  (Mr.  Perceval  being  First  Minister,  _ 
Lord  Eldon  Chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Manners  Chancellor,  m 
Olid  Mr.  Saui'in  Attorncy-Oenernl  of  Ireland),  an  Act  was  passed 
for  incorporating  ihc  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  foi',  as  the 
preamble  states, — 

*  iifluriling  to  yuuth  a  rUiSfirtil  and  meteaatiU  eduralion,  iitid  for  Cencn- 
iiig  iiiut}ii:inuti(-8,  natural  uliiloBophy,  metaphysics,  bctlcM  Ictlres,  uioml 
philosophy,  chciiiistr)-,  botany,  agriculture,  and  other  hmnchcs  of 
icieucc* 

Xo  allusion  to  religion:  iiav.  tlie  madiemntical  ninstcr. — the  firat 
witness  examined  before  ttie  Hducalioii  Commissi  oners  iii  IS25 
— when  asked  as  to  the  nunilMMs  of  the  sludenls  of  ihc  different 
religious  persaasions,  stated  that  he  could  not  answer  with  cer* 
lalnty,  ns  the  Heads  of  the  Institution 

'  made  a  point,  lent  ilien?  sshould  ii]>i>uiir  any  disllnetiuns,  ur  anything 
unpleasant  to  the  pu{iiU  or  tlietr  friends,  niii  Ut  kauw,  uuIces  cusuullr, 
vrhaC  the  religious  principles  of  the  [lupils  mav  l>c.* — Jleport  LV.  p.  4t. 
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Her^f,  Ihpti,  ifl  a  iVtiert  and  absolule — not  prfc/Jenf  m^reU;  hut 
iiientttt/  witli  tlie  bill  whicb  Sir  Robert  Inglis  calls  Godless ;  and 
yet  the  Proleslant  Primatr,  nnd  the  Pmtnslntit  Bishops  of  the 
dioopsr^  and  of  the  atljotiim^  one  of  Oromore,  were  tLibsrril>erk 
and  patroui;  and  these  Iwci  Bishops  and  the  Prm-<>st  of  Trinitjr 
College,  Dablin,  are  er  officio  '  Visitors'  of  that  GodlcsM  Institu- 
tion. There  has  also  been  for  many  years  a  somoirbat  similar 
Institution  in  Cork,  for  the  same  purposes  of  exclusive  Kcular 
instruction — nut  incorporate*!  hy  Act  of  Parltdment,  but  charttrtd 
bi/  the  Crown  m  1807, — and  which  has  been  maiittained  hy  a  Par' 
hamentarif  grant  of  about  2500/.  a-ycar — which,  wc  pr»ume, 
Sir  Robert  liig-lis  has  voted  for,  ur  at  least  connived  at  during  liis 
whole  ParliBuirnlnry  life,  and  which  is  Godlesa  in  ihn  tame  sense 
as  Uic  new  academical  imtitutions.  And  wc  may  add  the  nr>to- 
rjous  fact  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  day  sclvmis,  attended 
by  many  thousands  of  scholars,  scntlored  over  the  face  of  tlie 
empire,  in  which  nothing  but  secular  instruction  is  attempted. 
In  ioct,  in  those  institutions  and  schools  in  which  the  students  or 
children  are  not  lodged  nnd  boarded,  the  religious  instruction  is 
generally  supposed  tu  be  iinpurteil  by  the  parents  at  the  private 
residence,  and  rarely  forms  any  portiou  of  the  scholastic  course. 

But  we  have  a  more  dir«rt  and  uoquesUonnble  precedent. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,,  is  ojien  to  Roman  Catholics  — Mr. 
Sheil  himself  and  Mr.  Thumns  Moore  were  educated  there;  and 
the  College  may  be  proud  of,  as  titey  no  doubt  arc  grateful  fur, 
the  successful  liberality  with  wludi  it  cultivaled  the  early  talents 
of  the  brilliant  orator  and  accomplished  poet.  Tlic  Roman 
Catholic  students  are,  we  understand,  generally  about  150  in 
tiumbrrj  and  their  aibnission  here  has  been  relied  un  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  new  coUeges  tin  shoning  ihnt  these  arc  unnecessary. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  all  dissenting  students  uf  Trinity — Roman 
Catholics  included — are  excused  from  CUapcl  attendance,  and  arc, 
OS  to  religious  instruction,  !n  exactly  the  same  condition  that  the 
students  of  the  new  colleges  a]~e  to  be;  .-iTid  thus,  that  uhich  is 
|)r<Mluce[l  as  n  subject  of  appruhatiiin  in  Duhliii  is  auatheuiatizetl 
in  Galwny.  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  into  which  party  and 
prejudice  will  betray  even  sober  and  right-minded  men. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  this — and  so  the  English  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  admit — that  by  religious  education  thejr 
mean  Protestant  education,  and  Protestant  education  exclusively ; 
and  that  if.  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  reproach  of  being  Godless, 
the  Ministry  were  to  admit  the  intervention  of  the  Rj:>man  Catholic 
clergy  into  these  colleges,  the  outcry  would  have  been  doubled. 
But  the  religious  scruple  is  not  the  only,  nor  is  it,  we  lieliere, 
the  most  influential  objection.     Wc  arc  told  of  the  rational  drew] 
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inspirm!  by  ihe  numberi — the  power — the  nmhllion  of  the 'Roman 
Catholics;  and  then  wc  are  innted  to  Ireat  ihem  as  if  tUey  bad 
neither  amhiiion,  power,  nor  numbers — in  fact,  na  if  tliej  did 
not  exist  nl  nil.  The  population  of  Ireland  may  be  thus  stntcd 
in  round  numbcn  •  : — 

Ohiirrh  ofEnglflnd 890,000 

PrAahvlerlnTis  and  Dissenters    .      .      .       600,000 

Roman  Catholics 6,620,000 

And  personit  bplonijing'  to  each  of  tlip»e  ihrre  denomimilion*  ore 
Equally  entitlcti  to  (ill  evorr  situation  and  ofHcp  under  the  crown, 
except  that  of  Lord  ChancFllor — ihpy  niav  be  and  are  electorf, 
Corporators,  atlornej's,  lawyerj,  dttrtors,  cl*r{jy,  generalii,  ad- 
mii^U.  judges,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Peers; 
but  the  education  which  is  to  fit  men  for  those  professions  and 
stations,  you  will  bestow  on  one  only  of  the  three — yu  pir© 
the  Roman  Catholics  equality,  and,  in  oonsequence  of  their 
numbers.  sHperioritv  of  power,  nnd  then,  instead  of  tr.iininn;  and 
ronnliatin'r  them  to  a  due  exercise  of  it,  you  proscribe  and  insult 
them — tell  them  that  their  faith  is  not  even  a  religion,  ami  deal 
with  them  as  if  your  laws  did  uot  recognise  the  existence  of 
these  almost  seven  millions  of  people.  And  to  enhance  the 
abstirdilv,  this  strani^e  doctrine  is  broached  in  a  lepislaiive  as- 
sembly to  which  the  seven  millions  bare  afForde<l  pretty  striking 
eWdencc  of  their  existL-ncc,  by  choosing-  from  nmon^at  tbcmaelves 
tfeO'thirtfs  of  the  Irish  representation.  So  extravagant  on  attempt 
to  resist  and  even  to  deny  the  force  of  natural  causes  as  this 
assumpiinn,  lUat  '  Proffittani  eduration  nnd  '  religion*  ettuc/ition 
must  he  synonymous  terms,  cannot,  we  lielieve,  be  paralleled  in 
English  history  since  the  courtiers  of  King  Canute  advised  him 
to  pinre  his  throne  on  a  foundation  of  sand,  and  in  conl^ict  with 
the  rising  ocean. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  suppose  that  those  new  Acndemica! 
Institutions  were  to  diminish  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dcms  in  Dublin  College.  The  union  of  the  two  religions  in  that 
seminary  has  been.,  as  the  Caiholie  petition  of  1795  admitted,  of 
infinite  advantage,  and  we  should  most  gladly  see  any  additional 
measures  for  mnintainino^  and  extending  that  union,  short  of 
interfering  with  the  Protestant  character  of  the  ehl<-st  child  of  the 
Reformation — /icr  whom  Mr.  Graltan,  in  ibe  year  Maynootu  was 

*  W«  luic  takni  ihi*  Mimule  of  llic  HilixutlUm  (.*omminii»wn  in  1934,  anil  tulilfj, 
ntt«Al>ly,  Uiif  pT<>i>i>rliuiisl  iitimbcr  fiiniiiliej  by  \hr  cciitui  of  1641.  Tlio  rxact  Iiitol 
In  1*141  WAX  S.nfl,C<M),  mill  lii*  numhm  nre  now  pro'likbl^'  ^mtor,  lhuuir!>  'l  iMtn* 
UvnlfUul  wliitbn  tlie  fKipitatimi  if  increuinc  a;  Mpidly  u  it  did  fonia  ]rt«ra  iliic*. 
WedUptcl,  iMtrWfr,  thai  the  ninnb«riof  the  Chuicli  nf  Kiigl<i.iid  maj  tic  uudamtMl. 
Hf.  Ban>n  FuiIk,  a  vrry  £>ec<uralc  jui]|p  in  tucli  routtcn,  eitimuted  tbcni  in  11^31  at 
1,910,001) :  but  [Ida  wai  mlaiiily  too  high. 
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fnun(l<>d,  apostrophised,  *  Esto  perpetna,  ttou  lent  ofM-ionce  and 
moilier  of  virtue.'* 

h  hns  l)c«n  saiil  tbat  wbUc  cstflbl  isbinff  tUfl  new  oollefFes  in 
ihpnorlh,  south,  and  west,  Dublin  and  ita  neij^hbourhoad  hat  be«n 
noglected.  What  we  have  just  stated  is  a  full  answer  to  this  nb" 
jertion.  I'rinity  Collopfc  does  now  .iml  wilf  continue  tn  afford  in 
its  locnbty  precisely  the  same  advantage  that  the  provincial  col- 
\fr^es  will  offcv  in  theirs,  so  that  lh<'  measure  is  complete — cxteml- 
tng  In  the  provinces  the  principle  which  has  been  ttrsted  and 
approved  b}'  the  exporienoe  of  afroiw  half  a  century  in  Dublin. 
Surely,  we  arc  entitled  to  say  tbat  the  ouicrtr  ajrainstthlspriDa])la 
comes  too  late.  Dut  it  may  bn  asked,  if  Dublin  College  is  no 
competent  tn  ihia  duty,  wby  endow  others  1  We  answer,  in  tht* 
fii-sl  instance,  for  cbrapnets — the  expenses  of  the  distint  capital, 
though  considerably  less,  we  believe,  than  those  of  either  Oxfont 
or  Camln'id^e,  must  necessarily  ho  greiiter  than  in  the  pro- 
vincial town ;  witness  the  Durham  College,  foundod  the  other 
day  in  the  nnrih  of  England  for  this  chief  leason:  and  next, 
because  Trinitv  is  alrenily  quite  Inrffe  enough  for  ^ntl  disi 
eipline ;  and  thirdly,  beraiiie  it  Is  detirahle  to  extend  the  social 
and  civilizing  inlluences  uf  such  institutions  as  widely  as  may  bo 
practicabSe,  particularly  in  a  country  in  which,  fi-om  circum-> 
stances  not  to  he  summarily  e;otten  rid  of,  there  is  so  great  a 
dearth  of  resident  gentry.  These  colleg;cs.  liberally  endowed, 
respectably  managed,  and,  as  we  hope,  numerously  attended, 
i^nnot  but  have,  in  addition  to  their  merely  educational  value, 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  sMieh/  of  iheir  neighbnurhiHicls. 

We  hear  as  we  arc  writing:,  that  the  synod  of  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  have  condemned  this  plan  altogether — or,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  except  on  eoitditions  which  are  wholly  inadmis- 
sible. Wc  are  so  anxious,  cren  in  the  humble  character  of 
anonymous  critics,  not  to  say  anythin);  that  may  widen  differences 
on  n  measure,  the  success  of  which  may  be  so  much  forwarded 
by  harmony,  that  as  we  h.ive  on  one  side  suppressed  some  ob- 
jections of  our  own  as  to  the  details  of  the  plan,  so  on  the  other 
we  shall  say  no  more  on  this  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hishojis,  than  tbat  we  expected  it,  and  that  it  in  no  def^rcA  dimi- 
nishes, but  indeed  rather  increases  our  desire  for  the  aucceai 
of  the  measure,  which  we  (as  perhaps  the  Catholic  prelates  also  do) 
consider  as  a  most  iinjiuriant  countcrpoiso  to  that  esrlusive  cha- 
racter which  imperious  circumstances  have  imprinted  on  Ma^-nnoth. 
We  wish  it  bad  been  possible  to  hare  educated  the  Romanist 
clerg}'  as  the  Protestant  clergy  are  educated,  in  contact  with  their 
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fellow-sotyccl*  (lestincd  for  mhpr  walks  of  life  ;  but  as  that  could 
nol  be,  we  must  al  least  enJeavonr  to  sf^mre  thnL  a(]vantiig:e  for 
till*  Roman  Catholic  Iniiy.  And  mny  we  not  %-enture  to  ask  Sir 
Uobcrl  Injrlis  ami  Mr.  Colrjulioun — Lord  Aslilcy  and  Liird 
Roiicn.  whether  lliis  Komanist  uppttgilicin  makrs  no  all(^ralioa 
in  their  Tirw  of  the  case!  VVill  ilicj  uol  feel  some  whtjlcwmie 
suspicion  of  the  policy  of  a  course  (^f  condoct  which  hns  brought 
them  into  ro-opirration  witli  Dr.  Muc  Hale  and  Dr.  Higgins? 

From  the  considerntion  of  the  two  practical  steps  prnpoied  by 
the  Government,  we  proceetl  to  that  firealcr  ami  infinitely  more 
imnortanl  object,  without  which  all  that  has  been  done  or  said 
nill  have  been,  in  our  opinion,  not  merely  fruitless,  but  injurious 
—A  State  pROvtsiuN  for  tiik  Roman  Catholic  clkrot — 
a  measure  which,  though  it  passcnl  tiie  House  of  Commons 
twenty  years  ago  with  »  loternbly  general  concurrence  of  public 
opinion,  has  become,  "n-e  fear,  from  intervening  circumstances^ 
o  matter  of  at  once  more  difTicultr  and  grrater  urgeiicv. 

We  fully  ndmil  iim  prudence  ami  fairnew  of  the  distinction 
taken  in  Parliament  hySir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  Iwtneen 
the  principle  of  the  MaynootU  Bill  and  that  of  a  funeral  endow- 
menl  of  the  Roman  Calliolic  Church.  Ministers  are  no  doubt 
right  not  to  embarrass  practical  measures  which  thevhave  in  hand 
by  anticipfltinp  future  and  contingent  difliculties.  Here  indeetl  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  'sufficient'  and  much  more  than  'suflicient 
unto  the  <lay  is  tlie  evil  theref)f.'  Hut  we  cannot  conceal  from 
oUrseK-cs  (»i)d,  if  we  were  in  danger  of  any  such  nuxtake,  the  dis- 
cussions, petitions,  and  speerbes  in  and  out  of  Parliament  would 
correct  us)  that  this  Ma^-nonth  Uill  is  a  natural  prelude  to  tlie 
lari^er  measure.  General  endowment  was  no  ing;rcdicut  in  the 
mitiiittn-ial  proposal,  but  it  was  the  mainspring;  and  chief  topic 
of  all  the  opjfOintion.  Wc  bejj  leave  to  register  that  important 
fart ;  and  for  ourselves  we  will  lionestly  confess  that  if  wc  did  not 
consider  these  educational  bills  as  an  introduction  to.  arul  a  pledge, 
as  it  were,  nf  a  general  and  liberal  endowment  of  the  liiijn.-in 
Catholic  clnr^^y  in  IreLaiid.  our  lutpcs  of  any  resulting  advantage 
would  hove  been  comparatively  slender.  And  in  the  Immlde 
hope  of  ctmtributxng  to  accelerate  that  slate  of  the  public  mind, 
which  may  permit  the  proposal  of  this  larger  measure,  wc  submit 
to  our  readers  some  observations,  in  addition  to  those  incidentally 
made  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  paper. 

Wc  begin  by  obsen-ing  three  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this 
proposition.  The  first  is,  that  though  it  seems  destined  to  be  the 
last  in  execution,  it  was — as  ii  ought  in  all  rcasim  and  justice  to 
have  been. — one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  Calliolic  relief  thni 
came  mio  contemphtivH,  1 1  was  thought  of  in  1792,  as  a  pre- 
cursor 
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cursor  to  the  Hrst  Irish  Relief  Bill,  but  it  was  unfurtUDatel}' — by 
wIkisc  iiiibscrction  nr  inal(?vol(*nce  iUn"S  noi  appear — amncctcd 
wiiU  sfHue  idea  nf  effecling  it  at  lUc  expense  of  the  Iriili  Proleatant 
Cburt-Ii,  and  »*as  by  Mr.  Burlte— Iben  tlie  great  aulbiirity  with 
both  tbc  CnLlmliRa  niiil  ihc  Gm-erntuent — un  llmt.JlpcptMitf  iudifg* 
natilly  rejected.  ,,   i,j  -,,,  ,-.:?  .^. 

Hut  mnrk  the  ccmscquenrc  of  injudicious  procmstinatiun — the 
kpnlintion  ni  the  Irish  Church  thus  indignantly  rejected  i%  now 
odvocaliid  b_v  amiiy  lueu  of  good  seiwe  uud  good  principle — ablo 
writers — high  cburcbmcn,  Cou — but  su  alanncd  at  tbc  present 
state  of  Ireland  as  to  be  ivilling  lo  try  this  desperate  remedy — 
desperate,  iadecti,  for  it  would  be  just  such  u  curcas(/ect//i  ia  fur 
all  diseases. 

Anolber  remarkable  drctimslance  attending  this  measure  is, 
that  it  bns  always  been  proposeil  by  thtisc  ainonL^iit  the  advocates 
of  tlic  Calliolic  claimji  wbo  were  mint  friendly  to  the  interests  and 
integrity  of  the  Praieslant  Church,  and  has  been,  like  the  peailing 
Colleip^c  Bill,  op|x>Bed  with  equal  violence  by  l>olh  parties  of  ad- 
verse iig-ilators,  the  ullra-CaOiolics  and  ultra- Protestiuits. 

An  addiliotial  sinj^ularity  is,  that  thuu^b  there  is  no  measure  of 
the  whole  series  tliut  has  Ijeen  more  decidedly  repudiated  by  suc- 
cessive GovcriuntMitsand  by  the  Roman  Calholic  clergy  on  suuces- 
sivo  ocrasiuns,  we  are  satisfied  that  iherc  was  none  which  both  parties 
would  have  been  so  glad  toliavcseen  finally  ajid  creditably  settled; 
but  the  Ciovernment  has  always  been  afraid  of  the  £iigUsh  and  the 
Priesthood  of  the  Irish  people:  each  feared  an  impulalion  of  making 
a  sRU'Ifice  of  conscience  to  cimveiilencc— and  it  is  only  from  a  want 
of  moral  courage  ou  liulb  sides,  but  chiefly  on  that  of  the  l^man 
C'nlhalic  prcbtcs,  that  ihis  grcut  question  hi>8  Dot  been  long  siiu-c 
salisfaclonly  arranged. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  the  proposition  of  1792  was  renewed 
ill  any  more  toleiablc  slmpe  in  1 793,  nor  do  wc  know  of  anything 
having  pasted  on  this  subject  till  the  negotiations  lor  the  Union 
in  1799.  when  wc  have  an  authentic  siimnmry  <if  this  jiorlion 
of  the  affair  in  L»jrd  Castlercagh's  speech  of  the  20lh  of  May, 
1810:— 

'  •ITpcrn  the  eeclcsiastioil  p*rt  of  the  ftrrangCTncnt,  Lord  CustlerfAKh 
w«B  Ruthnriscd,  in  the  jeur  1799,  to  commimicatc  with  tlie  Cathuftc 
cierKj'.  It  WHS  ch»tin.-lly  uiider»luu<l  that  the  consideration  of  the  poli- 
tiral  claiiiis  of  the  Catholics  niitot  reinain  for  the  cuniidcreLiun  of  the 
Imperial  iVrlJHigienl;  but  the  rjjtetiieuctf  oftimking  lotiie propition  for 
thctr  vUrijy,  uni/rr  prvjjcr  rf^uititiouj,  teas  so  gcntralh/  rccoguited, 
even  by  liitwe  wliu  were  averse  lo  concessiuns  of  a  pohtical  iimurc,  that 
a  commuuication  was  officially  openedwilh  the  hcaiU  of  their  clergy  upon 
this  BubjccU*— //a/MOf(/. 

This 
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This  negotiation  was  at  (irsl  most  successful.  The  Crown  en< 
gs^d  bi  make  an  adet^uato  pnjvision  for  llie  Human  Catholic 
hierarchy,  ami  tlm  hierarchy  in  return  decEarcU 
*  that,  in  the  nppnintmeiil  uf  llie  prelates  uf  the  Uoiiinii  Catholic  reli- 
rtoti  to  rucniit  i>ccb  wiiliiu  che  kingdom,  Buch  interferenie  of  the 
GoviCTiinicia  as  ftmy  cimble  it  to  he  (alisficil  of  the  luvally  of  the  (Jiitsdii 
to  be  appointed  is  juet,  and  ought  to  be  sgrecil  to.' — it. 

■  lb  pursuance  of  this  declaration  five  articlM,  (firinfi  the  Govern- 
Went  tin;  powrr  thai  became;  afterwords  famous  under  the  name 
of  the  T  Wo,  irjis  siffnpd  by  '  the  four  Calhoiir  nrdibisliaps  and  the 
six  senior  bishops,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  rpisr«)]ml  budy.'  to 
whose  cnnUiiur  in  the  nef^liatiou,  and  '  ibeir  unaffected  and  dis- 
interested  rclurtnnce  to  receive  exclusive  benefits  which  might 
have  the  appearance  of  separating  llieir  interests  from  those  of  the 
laity,'  Lard  Castlercagh  biire  honourable  tesiiliioay  {Ih.).  Thul 
we  see  ihnt  Nf  r.  Pitt  and  Lord  Casllereaj^h  espccled  to  carry  the 
pmrUion  for  the  clerfiv  in  the  Irish  I'arlianient,  leaving  what  they 
ihouflil  the  larffcr  and  more  difHcull question  of  lay  cmanripRliun 
to  the  Imperial  PaHiainenU  Neither,  we  all  know,  was  eRected. 
The  Ciovernment.  we  suppose,  found  that  tbey  had  enough  to  do 
to  pass  the  Act  of  IT|\i«>n  without  this  additional  difRcully,  and  we 
ne«!  not  remind  our  readers  that  immediately  after  the  Union 
Mr.  Pill'a  endeavour  to  execute  his  pledges  to  ibe  Uoman  Catb(^Uc8 
ended  in  his  resignattnn  and  the  derangement  of  the  King's  niind. 
■"   In  1803  '   Lord  Castteruagh  was,  as  he  staled, 

'  authorised  under  Lord  Sidmoutb's  Adcninietmtion  1o  coinrauuicBie  to 
the  Cnlholic  clerijy  that  it  was  in  contemplation  of  the  Cioveniment  to 
mnke  a  proposition  for  a  jiecuniitry  provision  on  their  behalf  to  Parlia* 
ment :  they  staled,  in  the  most  respeclt'ul  and  dinjnterested  manner,  that 
ihcy  coidd  not,  consistently  with  dtttif  ami  horviur^  receive  such  a  msrk 
of  grace  and  favour  at  tlial  moment.' — /t.,  29M  March,  182L 

We  know  nolhini^  more  of  the  rircumstances  of  this  offer  and 
refusal,  which  were  only  mentioned  incidentally  by  Lord  Castle- 
rea^h  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Croker's  motion  for  a  provision  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  1821  ;  bni  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  declined  '  from  honour  and  duty  bL-causc  it  was  not 
accomjianicd  by  a  prospect  of  lay  emancipation.  \Vc  know,  how- 
ercr,  Loitl  Sidmouih's  own  personal  upinlmi  on  the  subject ; — 
'  *  He  wns  dearly  in  favour  of  a  provision  fcir  Niicb  of  the  itricats  as 
wooild  accept  it ;  and  he  chouK^t  tlint  there  was  ii  time  when  lliey  would 
have  received   it  finm  kim  [Alludini^,  no  doubt,  to  J^ord  Cnstlcrrasih'B 

*  ll  it  \h\ih  ill  Huiiaanl.vol.  iv.,  N.  S.,  n.  I.'IDO,  bu)  \Wh  niiul  bit  a  miilakc,  us  [riir<l 
Nidmuiil))  wnil  mil  in  1P(M  ;  of  •it]i[T<np  A  to  Ijr  nit  rnnr  of  llie  ]t<nir(ir3.  Th»  pMj- 
meut  uTiIm  llomait  Cailiolic  clonry  wm  firtt  (B«fUr  aairekiiow)  iniliticljr  tecmramviiilril 
III  a  |iam|itilel  tbal  appeared  in  l!>U7,  and  mitJe  i<>tn«  (StiatifrUi  G*U((1  Um  'Ulalt  ff 
Irtiaud  Kut  mnd  Prtmil,'  oUribuled  lo  Mr.  Crok«r. 

negotiation 
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DCgotiation  in  ld03l<  He  canaidered  th&t  itnouJd  cfrectuiilly  hind  them 
otter  to  keep  ike  peace,  an*!  ])rove  UiemBclves  rallbrul  Kuljjects ;  ftnd  bu  far 
from  thinkins  that  it  would  Iw  an  cncciiirBgcmcnt  to  Pu{>ery,  he  luguccl 
that  it  woulil  be  mily  placing  t)ii;m  on  a  footing  wiUi  the  disxetiting 
minifttcra  of  Ireland  who  accepted  the  Kegium  Donum,  iiiid  could  not 
possibly  be  regarded  as  a  rccogiiicion  of  Poptry  in  i  rcljgiuus  {HHut  uf 
view.' 

This  is  a  most  important  fact — tliat  Mr.  Addington's  Administra- 
tion, wliich  held  office  nolely  by  its  concurrence  in  George  lll.'s 
resisCsnco  to  wbal  was  called  Emancipation^  and  in  which  Mr, 
Perceval  was  at  llns  perJud.  Atforneif-GeneraU  should  have  been 
willing — as  bis  Majeslv  must  also  have  been — to  pay  iho  Irish 
Catholic  clerg^'. 

In  m08,  on  Air.  Grallan's  uuiliun  for  Catholic  Eiztaiicipa- 
Uoitj  Mr.  Ponsonhy  renewed  the  offer  of  the  Roman  CAthoUc 
clergy  to  concede  the  Veio,  and  received  their  thanks  for  doin^  so 
• — but  soon  aflcr>  a  great  agitation  was  mised  against  die  Veto — ■ 
a  violent  war  of  [xiuipUlels  took  place,  and  the  prelates  were 
intimidated  into  a  retructnlion  of  their  former  admissions.  This 
affair  created  such  dissensions  amongst  ibc  Catholics  them* 
selves,  nud  between  tlieoi  aiwJ  their  leading  {uirliauienlnryfrietidSi 
that  the  Veto,  and  with  it  all  idea  of  u  State  pnivisioa  for  the 
clergy,  were  takx/d — consigned  to  a  limbo  of  prohibited  topics, 
whence  no  one  seemed  bold  enough  to  recall  it,  till,  in  Itj:^!, 
when  a  Relief  Bill  appeared  for  the  first  time  likely  t>  pass 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Croker — who  8Up|)orled 
the  bill,  but  nut  (it  seems)  in  concert  with  any  oS  the  parties 
In  the  Veto  sqiiahbtea  and  tAclics-^proposetl  a  clause  directly 
enabling  the  Crown  to  make  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholie 
clergy.  It  was  to  get  rid  of  this  proposition  that  Lord  Casile> 
reagh  made  the  statement  wc  hav<^  before  menliotied  as  to  the  oiler 
ami  refusal  in  Mr.  Addington's  time,  and  he  added  that  the  sumo 
or  even  a  greater  reluclance  on  their  part  slill  existed,  and  he 
pressed  Mr.  Croker  to  withdraw  his  projmsition,  which  could 
uiily  scr%'C  to  revive  dijisensions  and  eudaa|;ei'  the  bill^ 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1825.  Sir  Francis  Runlctt  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  He  wnsst^conded  bv  Mr.  Croker, 
who  declared — '  that  jiu  measures  for  thii  relief  uf  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  pacilicatiaa  of  Ireland  could  be  efficacious  which 
should  not  include  an  adequate  provision  fur  the  Roinfm  Catholic 
clergy.*  That  bill  ivas  read  a  second  time  on  the  !2l5t  of  April, 
by  a  majority  of  27;  and  on  the  29lh  of  April.  Lord  Francis 
Egerlon  moved — Colonel  (now  Sir  Hercules)  P.ilienhnm  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  brolhcr-io-law)  scconduig — a  series  of 
resolutions,  to  enable  the  Government  to  moke  a  pecuniary  pro- 
vision 


'Ireland. 

risiuii  fur  ibe  nirmao  Cutluilic  cicrgr.     Tbc  »cale  pntposotl  was 

as  follows; — 

£. 
4  arcbbinhops,  st  I  hQOl.  rach    ....         ft,000 
32  bifthope,  at  lOOtM.  racU         ....       22,000 

30  defini>,  At  3(>0f.  each 9,000 

2000  priesm,  at  G0/.»  120/.,  and  200/.  citcb  .  .     196,000 

£233,000 

In  difftircnt  repoiru  of  Lord  Francis's  si>eecli  lliere  ore  diicfe- 
paiK:i(>(  in  tlie  ilcms,  but  he  slatecl  iNe  lolitt  amount  al  a  ruimil 
sum  (>{  250,000/. 

This  motion  was  carried  by  a  majorit}'  of  '13.— only  tbrcc  daji 
after  the  Duke  of  York,  bad  iiiatlc  bis  celebrated  de<,lHroli«u  of 
oaaimiirumising  bottility  to  Emancipation.  Tbo  Kclief  Bill  baving. 
however,  been  thrown  out  In  ibc  Lords,  thts  leinff  fas  it  was 
culled)  was  obaiuloncd — for  it  was  proved  before  tbe  committees 
oi'tbe  Lunls  and  CniiimonSt  by  the  unanimous  evidence  of  all  the 
CatboUc  witnesses,  that  however  Bcceptnbl(>  the  payment  of  the 
clci^y  might  be  in  connexion  ffilb  general  emancipation,  it  would 
not  be  for  a  moment  listened  to  witbniit  it. 

,  This  was,  we  bebeve,  the  last  direct  notice  of  this  measure; 
and  here  we  have  to  remark  that  during  the  Ave  and  twenty  ycara 
that  it  hail  l>een — though  not  nctiinlly  in  debate  till  Mr.  Croker'f 
and  L*>rd  Fraut-is's  motions — -yd  in  constant  >iew,  we  do  not 
recollect  that  any  objection  was  evvr  made  to  it  on  the  score  of 
conscientious  scruples — not  even,  as  we  Lave  seen,  by  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  biinself;  and  it  is.  tlierefovc',  with  the  greater  wonder 
and  regret  that  we  obscr^-e  the  serious  religious  character  that 
it  bas  more  recently  assumed.  All  the  passion  which  bad  been 
formerly  spread  over  the  whole  subject,  seems  now  ctmcentrated 
on  this  remnant  of  it ;  and  an  arrangement  which  nt  different 
times  would  have  been  acceptable  to  all  parties,  will  be  now 
equally  dcnouncetl  by  the  Romanists  as  a  corrupt  debasement,  and 
by  the  Protestants  as  n  sinful  exaltation,  of  the  Riiman  Catholic 
Church.  It  is  evident  that  both  these  classes  of  objeciioD  cannot 
be  true — fur  tbe  same  measure  will  certainly  not  fulfd  such  con- 
tradictory apprebensuins ;  our  conviction  is  that  neither  is  well 
founded,  as  wc  think  a  few  plain  and  practical  observalioos  will 
show. 

We  say,  furst.  to  iho  Calholics,  tliat  wc  tiare  their  own  rcpealetl 
assent  Ixith  to  the  lawfulness  aul — the  rmancipniion  of  the  laity 
lutving  been  accomplishc<l— Uie  expetliency  of  sucli  an  arrange* 
ment — the  convention  of  the  ten  prelates  with  Mr.  Pilt  in  1799 
—its  renewal  by  Dr.  JVidner  and  Uie  Irish  bishops  with  MesirL 
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-Purifonby  anil  Grattan  In  180" — the  eiidcnce  of  Dr».  Morriiy  nn<l 
DotIp,  anil  ot  Messrs.  Blak«  and  0"C'onnell,  Ix-fure  ihe  Pailia- 
inenmrt  ctjmmittpes  of  lS2'l-r).  Wc  have  no  doubt  that  jtrac' 
tii'alhf  thfi  pvcnla  of  the  inU^rv^ninsj  ]>cri<Ml— tw^ntv  years  of 
Iriumphant  agilaliou — iimsl  have  rendered  lUe  arnnigwi».'iil  more 
difliruh :  the  did  lesson  of  the  Sibyl's  Imvps  s<vin5  desiinod  to 
he.  tif  all  the  leachinsrs  of  hisIAry,  the  lenst  profitable.  The 
power  of  llie  prieslliiKHl  has  d(<vcii)]fcd  itself  so  largely,  that  thera 
arc  probably  ninny  amongst  them  nrho  n-ould  not  now  be  satisfied 
with  ihe  same — nor  indeed  with  ant/  terms,  and  wlio  may  be  in- 
clined to  act  on  the  mionarT  prosp^rt  nf  Irish  nationality  nntl 
Romanist  supremacy;  but  that,  as  far  as  it  may  exi.it,  is,  we  hflpe 
and  balie^'e,  but  a  temporary  intoxication,  which  would  not  bug 
Tcsist  the  prospert  of  tbe  solid  ndrontages  which  a  rr^nlnr  nuri 
established  State  provision  wouhl  confer  on  the  individual  <lerpy, 
on  their  Church,  and  on  the  couiitry- 

With  respect  to  Protestant  scruples,  what  we  have  said  upon  ihc 
3^1aynuoth  and  Cotlegu  cndowuLeuts  ap]>Iie8  with  still  greater 
force  to  tlic  pniment  of  llie  clcrpy.  Mr.  Burke  said,  with  hi< 
Usual  cumbinaiioQ  of  wisdom  and  eloquence — '  In  £ngiauti  the 
Catholics  are  a  sect;  in  hxlund  they  urea  nation.'  This  was 
spoken  in  the  reign  of  the  penal  cmie,  and  when  ihcy  numliered 
less  than  thrct  millions,  flow  much  more  strikinj^  is  it  now, 
when  ive  sec  them  armed  with  all  we  could  gire  thetn  of  political 
'|x)wer,  and  dilated  lo  tjir  numrriral  strength  of  nearly  spwa  miV- 
Itonjff — five-sixlhs  of  Ireland — and,  at  ibe  very  least,  a  fourtli  nf 
our  whole  European  population. 

Will  any  Prolestani  deny  in  the  abstract  that  it  is  ihe  duty  of 
the  Slate  to  pru^'ide  for  the  relig;ious  and  moral  guidance  uf  so 
Inr^c  a  hoily  of  its  subjects  i  Wr  mi^tit  wisli — -if  visionary  wishes 
wore  worth  indulging — that  wc  could  supply  it  for  all  from  Ihe 
one  pure  fountain  of  uur  own  sanctuary — that  Ibe  Hindoos  and 
Mabomedans  of  our  l^Rstern  world  were  Christians — that  there 
"were  no  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  no  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  Malta,  and  Canada— that  tlie  Uritish  ein])ire,  in  short, 
were  a  religious  Ulopia:  but  it  is  not  so,  and  cannot  be  made  so^ 
and  it  is  our  destiny  and  our  duty  to  deal  with  a  different  state  of 
things,  and  to  cmiiloy  the  means  in  our  hands  for  pur^Kises  within 
our  reach.  Bui  it  is  said  that  the  jruidcs  that  wc  propose  to  pay, 
entertain  and  teach  certain  doctrinal  errors  which  the  Stale  should 
on  the  contrary  discountenance.  VVc  will  not  enter  upon  these 
doctrinal  points,  on  which  scven-eigblhs  of  Christendom  would  b« 
ai^ainsl  us; — but  we  ask  agoin,  are  any  other  guides  possible? 
Have  we  even  the  extreme  allcmative  of  •  thetf  or  nottei'  We 
hare  not.     Thcfvwe  bare,  and  t/lete  irc  must  coiifimte  to  have; 
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and  surel}'  the  lower  anj  one  may  rale  llie  actual  filnvu  of  Ume 
ineritable  functionaries  for  iheir  important  duUcs.  ilie  stronjreT 
•hould  be  ihe  Jesire  to  tee  ihcni  clerateit  In  the  scale-  of  intelU- 
genoe  and  respecutbilitv.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  May- 
nodth  debate  put  the  case  in  a  abort  and  cogent  form — '  If  joa 
want  good  scLulan,  }'ou  muit  bave  good  leaciicrs.* 

We  are  furllier  told  that  Slate  stipends  will  onljr  increase  ihe 
influence,  without  improving  tbe  ftpiriu  We  a^^ree  nt  once  tbat 
the  Hl&ltt  stipend  will  nut  alter  the  doctrines — but  it  wuuld 
clearly  elevate  the  Priests  above  the  necessity  of  cumplying  with 
tbe  mere  jtrejudices  or  fusleriog  the  bati  passions  of  tbe  people  ; 
it  would  relieve  tliem  from  what  ivc  uiicc  bctorc  c-allcd  '  tbe  tvorst 
voiuntarif  tytUm  tbat  ever  humiliated  any  Church'  (Quart.  Ker., 
vol.  IxxT.  p.  291)  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  a  great 
tendency  to  alter  and  to  impro%'0  the  spirit  with  which  in  tho  pre- 
sent stale  of  things)  it  is  natural,  incrilable,  that  the  Irish  priesthood 
should  regard  British  government  and  British  connexion. 

We  know  not  that  in  point  of  substantial  argument  we  can  add 
much  to  what  we  said  in  the  article  just  referre<l  to,  and  to  tbe 
last  few  jiBgcs  of  which  wc  beg  leave  to  recall  tbe  alteotion  of 
our  readers.  But  the  case  is  stated  In  the  posthumous  pamphlet* 
of  Sydney  Smith — nias,  poor  Vorick  ! — with  a  pleasantry  that 
frives  poignancy  to  gotid  sense,  a  felicity  of  illustraiiim  that  comes 
home  to  every  umlers landing,  and  a  truth — sober  truth  though 
dnd  in  motley — which  erery  one  who  kno^vs  anything  of  Ireland 
must  acknowledge. 

*  llie  revenue  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  made  uu  of 
half-pence,  jHitnlocs,  rags,  bones,  ami  fragments  of  old  clotheS]  and  tnusc 
Irish  old  cli>thes. 

*  The  uiude  uf  exncliug  cicricsl  dues  in  Ireland  is  quite  arbitrary 
and  cupridous.  tiiifuiiuUy  is  out  uf  the  question;  cteryching  de- 
pends un  the  dis|}uiiili&u  and  temper  uf  the  clergyman.  There  arc 
salutary  rcgolations  put  forth  in  each  dtocen  rcspectJDg  church  daes 
and  chuich  disciphne,  siid  put  forth  by  epiecopul  and  synodicaj  nu- 
Lhority.  Specific  sums  are  laid  duwu  for  mass,  marrii^,  and  the 
■dmiiuBtntlion  of  die  Eucharist.  These  authorised  payments  ure  mode- 
rate enough,  but  every  priest,  in  spile  of  these  rules,  makee  the  most 
he  can  of  his  ruinietry,  aud  the  stmngest  discrepancy  prevail j,  even 
in  the  same  diocese,  'in  the  demands  made  upou  the  people.  The 
prieit  and  his  ilock  are  coutiuuuUy  coming  into  cuUision  on  pecuniary 
mauen.  Twice  a  year  the  holy  man  collects  confession  mortey  under 
the  dcnotniuation  of  Christmas  nnd  Esater  olferings.  He  eelecta  in 
every  neighhinirhood  ooe  or  two  houses  in  which  he  holds  itstions 

*  ItUcsllwl  'an  imrrrUniyVa^nwirf,'  tml  it  •veni«  lOTast  if  it  were  cuaipoied  of 
tereml  rts|meDtM>f  wkiGbiiubiieor tiroplsoeatibseDUMBtiugluikhadlioeDliKt.  TiA* 
would  accvviul  fur  a  coujile  of  otacurc  paatagcs,  which,  hnwcvci,  ut  ef  Utile  moiMut. 
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of  cosftMion*  Very  diB&grHAble  Kfnt*  take  pltce  trhen  ndditionil 
luouey  !■  dctnuuled,  or  when  ndditional  time  fur  pavnieait  is  entved. 
The  iirat  ihing  done  when  there  is  ft  question  of  marrying  it  oouple 
is,  to  moke  a  bargain  about  the  marringi;  nionn-.  The  wary  mint- 
tier  watchcB  the  palpita lions,  puts  oil  n  shilling  for  every  aigli,  and 
twopence  on  every  tear,  and  maddcni  the  inipetMosit)-  of  the  young 
lorers  up  tu  a  pound  attrling.  The  remutieratiun  pTtscribcil  ))y  lite 
digccaan  slututrs  La  never  Ihuiiglit  of  for  n  inumeiit ;  the  priest  make* 
Hs  hard  a  ImrgRin  as  hi'  can,  and  the  hcd  tlic  piK>r  peasants  ate  to  lie 
iipon  is  BoM  to  make  their  concubiiiagt  lawful ;— but  every  one  ptMeAt 
at  the  marriage  is  to  conlributc;— the  minitler,  after  hcit^infi;  and  eti- 
trratinu;  some  time  to  little  purimsc,  ii;ets  iiiln  ii  violent  rage,  nlmscs,.  anrl 
i«  abusctl ;  and  ia  this  way  ia  cekbralcd  one  of  the  »«crainnils  of  the 
Catholic  Church  !— The  same  Mxties  of  itllercalion  and  abuse  take  place 
wben  gossip  tuuuey  is  refused  at  bupUsma  ;  but  the  must  painful  acenes 
luke  place  at  cilreme  unction,  a  ccrrmuny  to  which  the  commoit  |ieop)e 
in  Ireland  attach  tbc  utinoct  iniporlnncr.  "  Fay  me  btforehand — this  is 
not  enough — 'I  iii»i«t  iijiOn  niurc,  I  know  you  can  allord  it,  I  insist  ujion 
A  larifer  fee!" — and  all  this  lirfcirv  the  dying  man,  whu  foets  he  has  not 
an  hour  to  Jive!  and  believes  that  waUation  clep«nda  upuii  the  timely 
npplicatiort  of  this  aacrcd  grease. 

'  Other  bail  conBer[uencea  arise  out  of  the  present  system  of  Iri«lt 
Church  support.  Many  of  the  clfno'  are  constantly  ctidoavourin^  to 
OYcrrcjich  and  undermine  one  another.  JBvery  man  lonks  lu  his  own 
private  emolument,  regardless  of  all  covennnlH,  (Expressed  or  implied. 
The  curate  docs  nut  make  a  litir  rrtum  to  the  parish  priest,  nor  the 
piuish  priest  to  tiie  curate.  There  is  au  universal  xcnimblc  ! — erery 
one  geU  what  he  can,  and  seems  to  think  he  would  be  almost  justified 
in  appropriating  the  who^le  to  tiimaelf.'  ' 

This  is  Slating  the  cnse  ns  strongly  as  Exeter  HatI  could  do — 
but  Exeter  Ilnll  forgets  to  iisk— 

'  And  how  con  al]  tliis  be  otherwise  ?  How  arc  tlm  poor  mctclicd  clergy 
to  live  but  by  setting  a  high  price  on  their  tlicological  liibourE.  and  using 
every  incentive  of  iear  and  euperelilion  to  extort  from  six  milUima  of 
beggar*  the  little  payments  wanted  for  tlie  bodies  of  iho  poor  and  the 
auppoTt  of  life?  I  maintain  that  it  ia  ihocking  nnd  wicked  to  leave  the 
rcligiuuH  ^ides  of  six  millions  of  peuple  in  euch  u  state  of  deatitutiunl 
— to  bestow  no  more  thought  upuu  them  than  upon  tJie  cli;rgy  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands !' 

He  docit  full  justice  to  the  improvement  Ibal  every  year  of  the 
TJaiun  has  made  in  tin?  material  prospeniv  of  IrelaiHl,  Why  hnn 
its  moral  state  not  made  corresponding-  advaticcs— why  has  its 
tocial  condiiiun  retrograded  ?  Why — betaiinc  the  elements  of 
material  pnMperity  arc  in  the  bands  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  promoting  thai  prosperilv,  and  tbe  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment in  the  hands  of  ihitse  wliostr  interest  lies  the  other  way. 

'  It  is  cntcrtaiimig  ctlou};]!,  that  although  the  Iri&li  are  heginniog  to  be 
•o  clumoroua  about  making  their  own  laws,  the  wisest  and  the  best  statute! 
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it)  the  houks  hare  btcn  made  eiuce  tbcir  union  with  Enitlmul.  All 
Cuthulic  disabilities  have  been  abolished  ;  a  goutl  police  has  )>ei:n  etta- 
bUehcd  bU  uvei  the  kin^tlom;  public  couTtc  uf  petty  ecstiuiu  have  bceii 
inslituted;  ftcc  trade  between  Great  Britjun  Bnd  [tcIsikI  hns  been  om* 
plotel?  canied  into  effect;  lord  lieutcnanU  are  placed  in  every  ci^utitjr; 
chuTcli  rales  ore  lafci-ii  off  Cathulic  shoulders ;  the  Counly  (Jrand  Jury 
RuoiuR  urc  flung  upni  to  the  public ;  county  surveyors  are  of  great 
«rvict' ;  a  iiublc  ^lovisiim  is  iisaile  fur  educating  iKl-  |M.'((j)le.  1  nerer  saw 
&  man  who  had  rctunied  to  Itekiid  uflcr  fuuT  or  five  years'  uliscnce,  who 
did  not  siy  bow  much  it  had  ijnproved,  and  how  fast  it  was  impivving: 
and  tliis  ia  the  ctnjnlry  wliich  is  lu  be  Eiiti-go-brfl«;li'd  by  this  shal- 
low, vain,  and  irritable  pnuplc  into  bloodshed  and  rebellion  ! 

'  We  couiidct  the  Irish  clergy  as  factious,  uud  as  enconragiug  the  b«d 
Biiti-Briuah  spirit  oi'  the  people.  How  can  it  be  otherwiae?  They  live 
by  the  people;  they  huye  nothing  to  live  upon  but. the  voluntary  obla- 
tibuB  of  the  people;  and  they  must  fall  iutu  theaame  spirit  as  the  people, 
or  they  would  be  stitrved  to  deulU.  Ho  marriage ;  ni>  mortuary  manes ; 
no  uiictiotis  to  the  prieit  vrho  preached  agaimt  O'Coiineil  \ 

'{iivc  the  clergy  a  maintenance  aeparute  from  the  will  of  the  people;, 
Aiid  von  will  then  enable  them  to  oppose  the  folly  and  madness  of  tlic 
|>eop)e.  'I'he  objection  Co  the  Stale  provision  doeH  not  really  come  from  ■ 
Lhe  clergy,  but  trvia  the  agitators  aud  repealers  :  these  men  sec  the  im-  H 
mcnse  advantage  of  ciurrying  the  clergy  with  them  in  their  agitation,  and 
of  givinij  tlie  saucLiun  ot  religion  to  political  hatred  ;  they  kn^tw  tliuC  tlie 
clergy,  moving  in  the  same  direction  ^vith  the  people,  have  an  immense 
influence  over  them  ;  and  they  arc  very  wisely  afraid,  not  only  of  losing 
this  co-operating  power,  but  of  si^eing  it,  by  a  elate  provisiuu,  arrayed 
nXEiiut  them.  I  am  (iilly  cunviuced  that  a  state  payment  to  the  Catholic 
ciei^y,  by  leaving  to  that  laborious  and  useful  body  of  men  the  exerctee 
uf  tbcir  free  judgment,  would  be  the  severest  blow  thai  Irivh  agitatign 
could  receive.*  ^ 

The  objection  that  stag-gered  Luril  Cusllcrcagh.  suid  llial  Sir 
Hubert  Peel  liimsell'  seems  t'l  feel  as  nn>st  serious — ihul  the 
Priests  miuld  not  accept  the  bounty  if  olfcietl — our  Deinucrilus 
Ireala  nilli  a  levity  struitgty  uliamctoristic  of  his  nwii  perd>tia[ 
hnbils  and  feelings,  but  arising  from  a  sbrcwtl  estimate  of  human 
nature  in  general.  _ 

'  What  is  the  object  of  all  government  i"  The  object  of  all  govern-  f 
mcnt  i»  ro»st  nmllun,  [lotHlocs,  cinrct,  a  »tout  ojiiHlablr^  nn  honest 
justice,  A  clear  highway,  a  free  chajwi.  "What  Irtwh  to  I»c  bnwlinfl;  in 
the  streets  about  the  Green  Isle,  the  I»le  of  the  Ocean  I  the  bold  antii^m 
of  Krhi  ga  braght  A  far  better  anthem  would  be  Krin  go  bread  and 
cheese,  Krin  ito  cabins  that  will  Ji«ep  out  the  rain,  Krin  go  pntaloons 
withuul  hole*  in  them  ! 

'  The  first  thing  lo  l>o  done  is  lo  pay  the  priwts,  and  after  a  little  time 
they  will  take  the  juoney.  One  man  wants  lu  repair  his  cottage ;  nnotlwr 
wonts  a  bu^gy ;  a  third  cannot  shut  his  eyes  lo  the  dilapidul ions  of  n 
c«si>ock.    The  draft  ia  payable  at  sight  in  Dublin,  or  by  agents  in  the  iiwit 
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markei-Wwil,  (lependcjit  upon  Ibe  Cumnuuion  in  DuUliii.  Tli«  Imuw 
keeper  uf  Uie  lioly  inaii  is  iittporluuiLte  (ur  mortcy,  and  if  it  »  nol  pro- 
cured l)y  draniuf;  Cur  Uie  skIkt)',  it  mu»t  he  extorted  by  cui»eft  ami 
cuinmimvtioiit  frum  Che  ragged  wur»hippers,  tlomrly,  iorrunTuUy,  uid 
sadlv.  'i'licre  will  be  wjine  o(k|ioaiiiou  ut  limt,  hut  tlte  f&cilily  of  gi;ltii))( 
tJie  kaluy  without  llie  violence  Ihcy  arc  now  fiirccd  to  uta,  and  tlw  dilli- 
cultiea  to  wliicli  tlicy  aie  «xpoiKd  ia  procuring  the  payment  «f  Ikiutt 
enioltiincnt*  tu  which  tliey  are  feirly  entitled,  vill,  in  the.endi  overcuDw 
ull  obilAcki/ 

'The  Ronioii  CiilJioIic  priest  could  not  refuse  to  draw  hia  salary  from 
the  Stale  niiliout  iiicurrinij  the  indigniitiun  of  his  flock.  "  ^Vhy  »re  you 
tu  come  upon  us  for  all  tliit  money,  uhvn  you  can  ride  wet  to  ^igo  or 
Belfut,  and  druw  a  draft  upon  Goveminent  fur  the  amount?"  It  ia  not 
easy  to  ^ive  h  s«li»riictory  untwer  to  this,  lo  •  shrewd  niftn  who  is  ttitrv- 
~in%  to  death/ 

'  It  ia  Commonly  mid,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  prit'vta  arc  puid  by  tW 
State,  they  will  low  their  influence  over  their  flockt; — n«rt  tl«rir./r"'r 
influence — nut  chnt  influence  which  auy  wise  and  {{oud  rnan  would  Hivh 
to  tec  in  all  rehgionb— not  the  dependence  of  humble  ipionmcc  «iion 

fimdence  and  piety — only  fellowship  in  fuclion,  and  frnlernity  in  relat- 
ion ; — all  l/tai  will  be  lost.' 

An<!  finally,  we  have  ttiis  most  important  consiJeralion  Willi  wliicli 
WK  shall  conclude  our  pxlracts  from  this  remarkable  pnniphli'I. 

'  And  i/  it  does  not  natvee*/,  what  harm  is  done  f>i/  the  aUrmpt  /  1 1 
Cvlnrei  on  Ibe  part  of  this  country  ihc  itrongcit  dm^ioaition  to  do  what  ia 
jiiit,  and  to  fipi'ty  ihe  W*t\  remedy  lo  the  greatest  evil ;  but  the  very 
attc-nipt  nuuld  do  good,  and  would  be  felt  in  the  great  Catholic  ln»iirrcc- 
lion,  come  when  it  will.  All  relwllioiSB  and  disafFectiona  arc  Bcneral  nnd 
terrible  in  proportion  a*  one  party  has  Buflfered  and  the  otber  inlltrted  ; 
— any  great  measure  of  conciliation,  projxjscd  in  the  spirit  of  kindnew, 
ia  remembered,  and  render*  war  Utt  terrible,  and  opena  avenue*  to 
peace,' 

Serioua  Torii**  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  receive  suspjrl' 
nasly  tlic  warnings  of  the  facetious  VVhig,  but  tbey  will  not  die 
regard  the  advice  of,  we  will  not  say  n  wiser  (for  Sydney  was 
wise  in  tus  genprntion),  hut  a  more  a«>r>niia  monitor. 

Dr.  Stock,*  bishop  of  Killnla,  Wiis  made  prisoner  by  the  Frcm-li 
when  they  landed  at  that  place  in  179S.  and  has  left  us  n  v«*ry 
interesting  account  of  what  passed  under  tiis  eyes,  during  two 
mimths  of  mililnry  ami  democratic  anarcliy.  Amongst  other 
lhing:s  he  notices  the  general  and  active  disloyalty  of  ilic  Komish 
priests,  for  which  he  lliiu  arcounu,  and  proposes  the  same  remedy 
that  we  do  : — 

'  The  a1m<ist  tolal  depenrlpnce  of  the  Romish  clergy  of  Ireland  npt^n 
their  people  fur  the  means  of  suhaiatcnce  is  the  cause,  according  to  my 

'  Tba  el*ir*r  auih«  of  >  fut  and  Prtaeat  tV>l>ey '  liw  eonfiHUMlai]  (ii^  306)  Or, 
Slock,  ihe  aurhor  of  the  '  yanvtm*  willi  lit*  pr«dec«n»r,  Dr.  Law. 
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"btm  jndnnent,  yihj  ojwn  evprv  popular  rommotion  many  prieslB  of  thtd 
communion  hnve  1iMn,  ftnt),  until  m^tuturea  nfbrUer  pti/iry  arr  adopudf 
tUtcotfS  Kill  be  /ouad  in  thf  rankt  of  tfdilian  itnd  oppoaiiinti  to  the 
Mtahlithed  government.  The  praMnt  will  Iovb  b  revolution,  bccausa 
he  fceU  the  weight  of  poverty,  imd  hni  not  often  the  tenw.  to  perceive 
that  H  change  of  mnstert  mny  Tf  nder  it  heavier :  the  prieit  miiBt  follow 
the  impulne  of  the  pupuUr  w«vc,  or  lie  left  hehind  on  the  hcnch  to 
perith.  Voltmtnry  coiitril»utJon,  the  nniin  resource  of  the  prietl, 
must  (le)iend  on  his  populnrity- 

*  A  »tur<ly  moTBlirt  will  dahis  dwly  in  denpile  of  pcniirT  ;  ndmimUc, 
and  not  to  he  luoked  fur  nmong  the  common  herd  of  mniikind.  is  thit 
virtue  winch  cun  wilhstand  liie  mcnnce  orat>«(ihit(!  want  nf  bread.  Th^ 
Mmsdj/  fhr  thiM  ttej'ert  in  ihf  prrarnt  fUtlilteid  n^xt^u  of  Irtluitd  thcuid 
teem  to  be  at  taty  at  it  i*  (^riotu.  Btit  it  in  not  for  n  private  individual 
to  Hlg«ci>t  lo  our  enligiiCencd  icgulntiire  either  the  time,  or  the  MAUVlVi 
in  whtek  »uch  It  remedt/  aut/ht  to  Le  applied.' ^Xarratire,  p,  lOl. 

Hi&  LoFfUhip  clcarlvn!lndp3  lo  a  Stnte  jirovUion  for  the  priatfT 
and  llius  the  vcn/  Jint  suggestion  of  this  measure  (exceni  tbe 
ohicurc  liinu  of  iodic  communication  to  Mr,  I^urkc  in  1792) 
appears  lo  cojne  from  a  Proteslniil  Bishop — «  slnct  Anglican, 
who  bad  been  Fellow  of  Dublin  College,  and  whose  opinion 
IS  entitled  tu  additional  respect,  because  it  was  the  resull  not 
meirel^  of  general  benevolence  or  abclract  reasoning,  but  of  actual 
and  painful  experience. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  liring  writers  has  said,  cmphaticallj,  'on 
»pparlicnt  u  son  ^poque  comme  i  aa  patrie;'  and  this  feeling  ts 
strongly  indicated  in  almost  CTcry  publication  lo  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  epoch  nave  ^ven  birth.  We  hare 
never  known  a  cose  in  which,  judging  from  the  publications 
which  this  question  has  pmluccd.  (he  literary  mind  of  the  coun- 
try so  unequivocally  prcpoiideiaied  to  one  side.  Every  name 
ol  note,  and  every  anonymous  publication  of  any  merit,  arc — we 
might  almost  say  witLout  a  single  exception — in  favour  of  the  ]Kiy- 
ment  of  lbt^  Catholic  clerg-y.  Thrne  of  these  have  attracted  more 
ihanordinary  notice.  Dean  Ilorslcy's  testimony  and  proofsof  hU 
father's  early  opinions  on  tliat  matter  must  be  of  great  weight  with 
all  vhuTcbmen.  'I'he  author  of  '  The  Past  and  Present  Policy  of 
England  towards  Ireland  '  (said  to  ho  Mr.  Charles  Circville,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council) — -with  an  entire  absence  of  party  spirit,  great 
diligence  of  inquiry,  considerable  shrewdness  of  olisetvaiiun  ami 
deduction— makes  what  seems  to  us  on  irresistible  case  for  the 
same  policy;  and  although  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is 
evidently  derived  from  books,  and  from  books — Plowden,  I'nr  in- 
stance— Qot  as  impartial  as  be  hinisclf  is  iiicluied  tu  be;  and 
although  we  du  not  uim;ur  in  all  bis  reasonings,  and  rannot 
follow  him  to  all  hi*  conclusions^  we  can  recommend  his  book  ag 
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the  brat  hisbmral  manual  that  wo  hare  seen  of  the  irholc  IrJBh 

Mr.  Henry  Drammond's  letter  to  Sir  Hobert  In^Iis  it  also  a 
T«m»rkabl«  proHurtion,  tlioiij^h  nf  n  vpfj"  difiVrent  icxlure,  Mr. 
Druminond  is  a  man  of  tbe  hijs^hfml  and  purest  character,  nf 
great  talents  nnd  mrtny  HCmmpiishments ;  but  llif^  keenness  of 
his  logic  and  the  susceplibilily  r>f  his  feelings  lead  him  to  pu«h 
•very  argument  to  its  extreme — to  drive  the  nail  to  llie  head,  ot 
the  risk  uf  splilting-  the  malerlat  which  h^  only  meant  to  secure. 
He  c-videnlly  has  some  personal  knowledge  of  Ireland,  an<l 
warmly  ndviicalea  iho  Mnynooth  endowment,  and  what  he  con- 
siders its  natural  cnnsequenoe — ^the  payment  of  the  clergy ;  but 
his  regret,  perhaps  tve  migrht  say  bis  indigiuktion,  at  tLo  long; 
postponement  nf  conciliatory  measures,  cnrrips  him  too  far.  Thus 
it  is  that  his  lettpr  warns  his  old  friend  and  •  brother  Tory,'  Sir 
Robert  In^lis,  not  merely  that  the  opposition  to  Maynoolli  may 
risk  tlie  existence  of  the  Anpliran  and  Scottish  lUiiversitipa — not 
merely  that  the  further  delay  in  [Viying  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy 
may  endanger  the  Irish  Establishment — but  that  even  nmc  the 
doom  of  those  Llntrersitios  and  of  that  Establishment  is  ah^Hy 
seated — that,  if  we  do  not  mitundei'stand  him,  even  tlie  most  liberal 
and  conciliating  policy  would  now  be  too  late  to  arerl  those 
great  catastrophes  ;  and  that  the  time  is  come  for  surrrml^ring, 
frankly  and  at  once,  these  untenable  objects  of,  on  our  side,  a 
hopeless  ctmtest.  It  will  be  oasily  supposed  that  we  produce 
such  estravagant  advice  as  a  beacon,  not  as  a  guide — as  the 
lighthouse  on  the  rock,  and  not  the  lighthouse  of  the  harbour. 
Agreeing,  as  we  ilo,  in  the  abstract,  with  most  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  sentimenis  and  principles,  and  eren  admitting  thai  our 
posilion  isonc  of  instant  ditlifultv  and  eventual  danger,  we  cannot 
jump  with  him  to  such  desperate  conclusions ;  and  can  onlv  regard 
bis  latitudinarian  scheme  of  paci/tcation — Ijy  surrendering  Iho 
Irish  Church  establishment  to  Mr.  O'Connell — making  Dr.  I'ye 
Smith  Dean  of  Chrlslchurch,  and  '  Johii  liurnet'  Master  of 
Trinity — as  the  bohiest  flight  of  political  paradox  that  this  para* 
doxieal  age  has  witnessed :  but  is  it  not  at  least  a  strong  symptom 
that  honest  men  and  clever  men  are  convinced  that  we  cannot 
remain  in  our  present  timid  and  bewildered  iuacliuii  with  regard 
to  iho  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Drummond's  error  seems  to  be — that  seeing  tumult  in 
one  direciinn  only,  and  hentnng  complaints  on  one  side  alone,  hn 
thinks  that  if  he  pacific*  them,  liis  hai)py  task  is  accnmplished  : 
he    forgets    that    there    arc    ti.vo   scales   to   every    balance.      He 

*  It  it,  bowrrn,  rm  ftring*  thst  he  docs  not  iiti(I>ee  the  mott  rttnarkaMa  tact  of  tltt 
ttbolt  Itbtory — Lonl  rnuieii  Egrrton'i  inoeatiAil  motion  in  19M. 
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would  f^alify  llic  million  of  OiMentcrs  lliat  Would  pull  down 
tbc  Universities,  but  forgets  tbat  this  miglit  not  be  altogether 
so  gralifjing  to  fourteen  millions  of  Churclimen.  He  ctioosei 
to  comider  Itclnnd  as  exclusively  Popish,  and  makes  smnU 
account  of  a  million  and  n.  lialfof  Irish  I*rote»taiiI» — one  of  the 
most  inlcUigciit  anil  must  resolute  of  the  race*  of  men — the  de- 
scendants of  three  series  of  ronqvf^rors,  who  form,  as  we  hcUevre, 
an  iuexpu^ahle  garrison  in  that — which  lias  been  for  iwo,  onJ 
three,  and  four  centuries — I  heir  nali%-e  land,  and  who  art^  at  ready 
and  ns  able  to  defend  ihcir  hereditary  position  as  tbcir  bmro 
ancestors  were  to  acquire  it.  Mr.  Drummond  would  only,  lo  use 
an  heraldic  metaphor,  eounterchange  the  danger. 

Bui  is  this  balance  of  dan|!;cr — these  alternative  theories  of  civil 
war — a  state  in  which  the  Biittsh  Islands  can  be  permitted  lo 
Kmain?  Are  wc  to  allow  the  integrity  of  this  great  empire  to 
tremble  on  such  a  narrow  and  precarious  basis? — lo  be  liable  lo  n 
fatal  cxplnsiim  from  llii.'  indi&i;retion  of  an  individual,  as  a  powder 
magaxinc  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  accidental  spark  ?  Such  has  been 
the  description  of  the  slate  of  Ireland — from  all  sides — from  every 
man.  And  has  any  one  proposed  a  remedy — even  a  palliative — 
even  a  nostrum — except  only  the  j/rot'ision  for  the  jtriejthoodf 
That  which  at  wont  a  only  a  high-priced  lottery  ticket,  why 
should  we  not  try  ?  If  it  endangered  one  pinnacle  of  the  Cliurch 
— one  haltleinent  of  the  Constitution' — if  it  invidvetl  the  smallest 
recognition  of  any  destructive  principle — the  slightest  increase  of 
danger  to  any  existing  institution — we  should  be  >is  strenuous  in  re- 
sisting', ac.  with  an  opposite  conviction,  weaieanxious  to  promote  it. 

Con  we  remain  ns  ice  are?  Is  the  law  predominant  in  Ire- 
land? Is  life  safe?  Is  property  secure?  Do  the  (Suverimient 
and  the  jH-ople  stand  towards  enrh  other  in  their  natural  relations 
of  auihority  and  subonlinntion  ?  Could  the  Sovereign,  whose 
gracious  presence  is  everywhere  elw*  as  welcome  ns  sunshine, 
venture  to  visit,  without  the  risk  ofnfi'ronl,  ihnt  great  division  of 
her  empire?  And  when  we  seek  fmm  the  supreme  legislature 
a  remedy  for  this  monstrous  and  disgiaceful  ananhy,  we  are 
answered  by  criticisms  on  DensK  theology,  extracts  from  liailly, 
and  exposures  of  the  filthy  casuistry  of  Cabassutius.*     We  are  ns 

sensible 

"  Sec  lIic  '  Tiv"'  of  'h'  5lh  Miy  fur  tonio  iliockini;  vstracU  frntn  thr  wotia  ttF 
ihM*  Khoolm^ri  rauglit  dl  Mayiioolb,  anil  whicb,  «vtn  unttrr  what  Gibboa  calU  '  tlw 
alwcuiity  of  A  1kiiii*tI  ImigunKi,'  wr  uihiiilrc  nl  llip  cmitojje  of  U.nl  jii«inial  in  nublUh-, 
lag.  Tbfy  WITP  «"  qiJtiti'il  111  olip™ili(iu  la  like  SlilJUUOlll  H'""'  -  ""  ■■'•  ''"y  ]'f  • 
'tucrd  a  ({tiilv  tliirnciit  *l1Wt,  1A  t>  txlipvv  llwt  llivt*  olraniiiiahl*  myitnin  rmi  anW 
l.w  iliijiclW  tiy  iht  admiMiQii  of  light — by  \ht  ilidltuiuii  of  eUiKOlion  ;  ftml  lliKl  itii* 
cumiut  Ic  uecoiiifjili^ifd  liut  !>)-  k  lilKtsl  oiii  conciluuory  lyittm.  Tlirte  is  si  ihi> 
mODi»i>l  KDiDg  on  ill  Purii  m  freeft  iti  wliicli  llitM  lui])ilurlv*,  llial  coii«t«I  IlicnwrlTri 
Miidn  llir  abuMil  iiufmvf '  Nnul  11i«olog>-,' arv  r»cmtn2Ciiioii*w(iw}aMlutiuj«- 
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sensible  as  any  of  f»ur  Iinirned  *n\\  coiiscipnticius  fricntls  ran  be  of 
the  delcU^rious  influences  of  thii  faliie  theology,  but  our  (ItfTerence 
with  lliein  is  this:  lliey  are  Balisfieil  trilb  »  conlroversiftl  rcpru- 
balinn  of  the  mischief,  hut  prarfitviliT/  tbey  leave  it  in  its  rull  and 
even  increasing  intensity ;  while  we,  cooscious  of  the  futility  of 
polemic  tlispuULiuiiB,  are  anxi'Cius,  by  a  B^'slem  of  socinl  concilia- 
tion, to  softr-n  that  peculiar  spirit  of  animoaiLv  which  diatlnguisbcs 
tbv  Irish  from  all  \\ie  ulher  Ruinish  priesliiomls  of  Euro^ie — an 
uuhnppy  dislmrtion  fur  which  we  can  iliw-over  no  other  cause  than 
that  IrL'land  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  State  rejects  all  car« 
of,  ami  all  connraion  with,  the  cleigy  of  the  great  body  of  the 
peopli!.  Wectmclutle  that  no  one — Calhnlicor  Pniteslant,  priest 
or  parson.  Whig  or  Tory — believes  or  m-cn  wishta  that  things  can 
rcinstn  at  they  are. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Are  we  to  go  backward,  and 
re-enact  the  penal  code?  Are  we  to  go  forward,  and  repeal  the 
Union  ?  Is  there  any  middle  cuunsc  .'  We  sec  but  one,  and  that 
one — lUus  becimie-  our  Inst  and  desperate  resource — is  no  other 
than  the  first  and  fundamental  proposition  upon  which  at  the  out- 
tet  all  parlies  were  not  merely  agreed,  but  bnd  actually  pledged 
tbcmselves  by  written  stipulations.  We  really  do  nnl  remember, 
in  the  annals  of  legislnlion  and  gorernment,  so  exlmonlinary,  so 
inexplicable  a  blunder  as  that  we  should  have  bt^en,  for  half  a 
century,  budding  on  the  design  of  a  great  political  aicUilect,  and 
lamenting;  and  wondering  At  the  insufficiency,  the  instability,  and 
danger  of  the  superstructure,  without  discover] ng^  that  we  had 
totally  forgotten  his  foimdntiun.  All  that  is  now  left  for  us  is  tu 
ttu)re  it  vp,  and  to  execute  as  best  we  may,  in  18-16  or  47.  what 
Mr.  Fitt  pro])osed  in  17^9>  and  which  in  a  lucid  inter^'al  of  forty- 
eight  hours  the  Houseof  (Jommoos  ailopipd  in  1825. 

We  reject  ahogcther  any  idea  of  interfering  with  the  property 
of  the  E5tablishe<l  Cburcb.  The  Tithes  Coin  mutation  and  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  (3  H  4  Wui.  IV.,  c.  37)  have  effected 
such  an  altcratitin  in  the  smte  of  that  pro|>erty  as  lo  rcmuve  it  from 
all  direct  antagnmsm  witb  the  Roinisli  Cbnrch.  We  sec  in  any 
attempt  at  a  new  disiributiun  ol  ecclesiastical  properly  such  cer- 
laJn  ruin  to  the  whole  Anglican  Church,  and  bo  alarming  a  danger 
and  disturbance  ofa/^j)riijjerty,  thai  we  declincto  enter  into  any  such 
discussiiiu.    We  agree  with  Sydney  Smith,  that  the  expense  must  be 

ponire.  A  work  cnllril  C<mpr/idium  TTmlvgite  Mmalit,  cvmpileil  fur  ibe  uw  nf  tbt 
Itomiib  knnin&ry  at  Slnultiitg,  umlcr  the  ni[»i-iiil«[idfiic«  uf  Ihc  iuelibiih'(>[),  hu  lutjr* 
nencil  lo  \)»  l»ittii|[tit  into  ruurl,  ami  I>pcii  foiitid  to  aatitain  •  riuiie  nf  rtiuitoraliiKt, 
laxitif,  oiiU  utwccnitiec,  quite  a*  ixiioui  m  Dm*,  Diiilly,  ur  Culmnuliiu— in  kliart, 
the  mG«l  atininiiiatile  fjlieliooi.l  u.nil  Qlili  ilidt  w»  lincc  evfT  yet  hvi>  >ti  print.  TUii 
R^elariuH,  maJc  noi  wanifliilT,  but  nrifiiii^  out  of't  judicial  iiiquiry,  wlII,  wc  a<i|^a 
liavc  a  niotl  «iilutArj  ClTtct  oil  wtiAl  ■•  c*llnl  MuTal  Ttieulc^  iu  the  HmJiuriu  or  Uie 
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chnrgnl  on  tbc  Consolidated  Fund,  whence  all  grants  for  edacation, 
police,  cbftrity.  Hfi^inm  Donum.  and  all  iheoth^r  duties  of  s  Onvern- 
ment  towards  ils  jieojile.  and uf  a  jkmjiIp  towards  iuelf,  are  retrolarly 
drfra^'od.  There,  wcatoncc  say,  ornowliere!  Weareaware  that 
some  tlrcnuous  Churcbm^^n  have  been  so  iiuHscreei  as  to  profess 
ciiDsciRntious  scruples  against  such  an  application  of  the  |i:en«ral 
taxation  of  the  empire;  arc  ihej  nol  aware  ihat  considerable 
numbers  of  Calholic  priests  are  now  mainlainei)  by  jjeneral 
taxation — Calholic  rhaplains  to  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  jails? — 
nay.  that  wc  exempt  our  Calholic  soldiers  from  altendanne  on  th« 
regimental  clinplains,  and  provide  special  masses  for  them  at  the 
public  expcusc  ^  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  ab- 
surdity in  nhirh  this  argument  involves  them,  we  find  the  celK 
bacy  of  the  Romitih  clerg^v.  against  which  our  XXXIInd  Article 
is  directed,  is  recognised  and  saiiciioncd  by  the  Assessed  ^'axes 
Acts,  which  exempt  from  the  addilional  charge  on  ■  bachelor*' — 
'  Roman  Catholic  ClenjyvKn'  These  fucti  seem  to  us  conclusive 
both  OS  to  the  jtrinciple  of  the  grant  and  the  mode  of  pruvidinj;it. 
Bat  we  hep  leave  also  to  repeat  the  suggestion  made  hy  Sir  R*ibert 
Peel,  that  before  Churchmen  venture  lo  broach  this  principle  of 
limiting  general  taxation  by  the  scruples  of  individual  c^msciences, 
il  woidd  be  prudent  to  see  whclher  their  arguments  would  not 
inevitably  and  most  inconveniently  reaJil  ujx>n  themwlves.  If 
Anglicaus  and  Presbyterians  object  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Roman  church,  Romanists  might  surely,  with  equal  reason, 
object  to  the  Reaium  Donum  "f  the  Preshylerians,  or  to  the  grants 
for  additional  An;;Iican  churches,  or  what  might  they  ami  the 
Dissenters  have  said  lo  the  million  voted  some  yars  ago  to  the 
lri«b  clergy?  In  the  Maynooib  debate  of  1>440  .Sir  Ri^bert 
Inglis,  with  less  than  his  usual  tar),  made  use  of  ibis  double- 
edged  and  donblc'hitodled  argument,  which  was  immediately 
seized  by  Mr.  M.  J,  O'Connell,  who  replied — 

'  If  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Hyn.  Barf,  the  Member  fur  the 
UniversitT  of  Oxford  be  ndtiptcd — if  ihe  grmil  be  withdrawn  on  ihe 
grounds  thst  it  i»  unfair  to  tux  the  itiliBbitants  of  a  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  religion  in  which  thpy  dy  not  corwcicnliously  believe — I  am 
sure  your  proceeding*  will  mccl  univtrsal  approbation  in  Ireland.' — ■ 
Mai/Ttfjoih  Debatf,  23rd  June,  1840. 

[t  dties  not  appear  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  made  any  reply  lo 
this  suggestion,  and  we  confess  we  do  nol  see  where  he  could 
have  found  one. 

The  amount  of  the  grant  is.  as  to  the  principle,  nothing;  and  we 
donottbtnk  ii  need  create  any  considerable  alarm  even  to  ibc  Chan- 
ctUor  of  the  Excheffuer.  Mr,  Ooulburn,  in  the  drhalc  on  Lord 
Francis  Kgerion's  motion  in  1825,  said  '  he  did  not  think  the  sum  of 
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suflicient  imporUnicc  to  iinittfile  the  measure,  if  it  could  be  |irr>vetl 
a  beneficial  one'  {Hansard),  Willi  lUia  view  we  la^  befure  our 
rrnilers  a  sumuiarv  account  of  the  alato  of  the  K^niian  Catholic 
cburnh  in  IretanLl,  nbitb  we  exUact  from  a  new  almanac,  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  for  the  first  time  last  ycur,  wilb  ibe  cuuo- 
tcnnnre,  ns  it  seems,  of  the  Oovernmeni,  and  which  appears  to 
lis  a  very  important  and  even  startling  sign  of  the  times  with  re- 
fcrenw  to  nur  prespnl  subject.  The  volume  for  IH'I^,  now  before 
us.  contotnji  more  informalion  about  Ireland  llian  vie  ever  saw 
collected  in  one  volume  as  to  any  country,  and  its  arrang;ement 
and  lypogrnphy  are  creditable  to  the  publisher  ;  hut  its  most  pro- 
naincnt  feature  is  its,  as  it  were,  ofhcinl  reoifrnition  of  the  Kumnn 
Catholic  church  in  all  its  digniiies  and  details.  It  gires  in  ibe 
first  plai«  a.  full  and  perfect  account  of  the  Established  Church — 
its  dioceses,  chapters,  and  parishes,  mlh  the  names  of  all  the  indiri- 
dual  clergy  under  iheir  respective  places  and  denominations;  and 
next  follows  an  ncmunt  siiiular  in  every  respect  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Then  also  arc  given  like  details  of  the 
I*rejitftftrriatt  church.  'i'his  lo  liome  readers  may  scent  a  small 
aftiiir.  and  the  Ntfw  Aimatuic  be  as  htlle  rt'garded  as  the  'old;* 
but  we  see  in  it  a  strong  indiciition  of  a  great  change  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland,  and  an  a>ivance  of  the  R<mi»n  Catholic  church 
out  of  that  m}xtery  in  which  she  used  to  shroud  herself — either 
from  traditionary  caution  derived  from  ihc  old  penal  Inws,  or, 
as  we  have  rather  tboiiglil,  from  a  reluctance  lo  subject  lierself 
in  any  dcg:rec  tu  lay  innjieclion :  however  that  may  be,  she  bas 
now  come  forth  into  the  face  of  day,  and  assumes  a  place  amongst 
the  constituted  authorilies  of  the  country. 

*  TliL-  Roman  Cntholic  hierari-hy  consists  of  four  BTchbishopa,  whose 
sees  arc  in  Armngh,  Uubbn,  CuhIicI,  nnd  Tuam ;  and  iwenty-lhire 
hi^hopn,  ihc  presein  we  of  Galway  being,  unlll  l&tclv,  an  cxcmiit  juris- 
diiTtion  iiiidera  warden.  The  bishops  are  nnminatra  by  the  J^vpe  gene* 
rally,  mil  of  a  list  of  names  stilimitted  to  him  by  the  bishops  of  the 
province  and  the  clergy  of  thr  vacant  dincesc  In  case  uf  expected  in- 
capacity from  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishop  names  a  coadjutor,  who  is 
usually  conHrmed  by  thL-  Pope. 

'  Etcry  diocese  lias  a  dKau  and  an  archdcacun ;  the  former  appointed 
bj/  the  Cardinal prulcctor  at  Kume,  the  latter  by  the  bishop  ;  but  thcSe 
dignities  urc  witliuuc  iurisdiuliun  or  emutumcnt.  Ttie  wliulc  of  the 
clergy  arc  *Hfi/?i>f 'erf  sotttiJ  i>i/  (he  voUmtary  pontrihutionf  of  Iheir  Jlocki. 
The  episcopal  eniulumenta  arise  from  the  parish  in  which  the  bishop 
officiates,  from  marriage  hcence^,  and  from  the  cathedraticum — an 
annual  sum  varying  frum  2/.  to  10/^  paid  by  each  incumbent  in  the 
dioce*e. 

*  The  parochial  clergy,  whose  number  iu  1841  was  2143,  are  nomi- 
nated exclusively  by  the  bishop.     Tlieir  incomes  urisc  frum  fees  on  niar>  ' 
riages,  baptisms,  and  deaths,  ou  Easter  and  Christmas  dues,  and   from 
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inci^lentol  voluntary  cunt ri button e  either  in  money  or  lobinir.  All  the 
places  of  public  wonhip  ue  btiilt  by  subecriptioa.' — Irtth  Atmamie 
and  Officiui  Dimtory  !  p.  337. 

We  have  seen  that  Lord  Francis  Egcrlon  gave  an  rstimnle  of 
the  expeiiso  cu[]tciTi|>laleO  by  his  plan,  wtiich  »o  have  reasou  to 
believe  was  funn^lind  to  bis  LtirttsLiji  by  lii^h  C'ntbolic  autlKirily, 
— ihc  '  Edinburgh  Rrview'  fur  January,  ly4i.  stales  tUat  it  was 
saggettcd  by  Mr.  O'CodqcU, — mid  as  bis  Lontsbip's  pru]Hi6itk>ii 
ptuscil  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  I'cry  considerable  majority 
(as  numbers  ran  on  tUote  questions  in  tboso  days),  and  as  it 
never  was  rescinded,  but  only  dropped  by  bis  Lordaliip  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Relief  Rill,  there  can  be,  we  hope,  no  iinproprieiy 
in  «up)W)sinf:  tbnt  Parliaincnt  may  again  pas«  a  similar  vote,  and 
in  ofiertug  some  observaliuos  explanatory  of  that  scale. 

Our  first  obscn'atiun  is,  thai  the  celibacy  of  the  Roman  C«* 
thnlic  clergy  makes  so  essential  a  difference  between  ihem  and  tlie  ■ 

Protestant  clergy  in  domestic  expense — the  cduralitni  of  children,  f 
and  a  provision  for  them  and  for  widows,  uhcther  made  bv  life 
insurance  or  otbemise — that  tlie  liberolilj  of  the  grant  cannot  be 
nieHsure<I  by  a  mure  comparison  of  sums,  and  thai  Lord  Fmncis's  M 
scale  outjlit  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  very  nearly  twice  as  ■ 
much  as  is  ullowed  to  ibe  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  France; 
for  we  find  in  the  last  EcclesiaBtical  Buiigel  the  following  scale  : 
1  nrrhbisbop  of  Paris,  1600/. — 14  other  archbishops,  each  600/. 
— 65  bishops,  uacb  4(KJ1.  The  inferior  cUTgy.  in  numb(fr  above 
^2,000,  are  nmgcd  in  difierent  classes — canons,  parish  priests 
(cur^a),  and  curates  (deiservnus) — ^to  whom  the  highest  stipend  is 
60/,  There  are  some  supplemental  allowances  which  are  sup- 
|>osi>d  to  raise  the  stipends  of  the  archbishops  to  about  SOU/.,  and 
of  the  bishops  to  600/,,  and  ihey  also  receive  some  allowance  to 
defr&y  the  ezi>enscs  of  ibcir  first  apjMjinlmcnts ;  and  there  is  for 
certain  superannuated  parish  clergy  a  small  retired  allowance. 
Ijord  Fmnris's  scheme  is  magnificence  coin])arrd  to  all  this.  We 
should  wish,  bowercr,  to  sre  some  slight  amendments  on  his 
scale:  for  instance,  some  distinction  might  be  mode  in  the  in- 
comes of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin — for  the  first, 
f>n  account  of  his  primacy  ;  for  the  tatter,  of  the  more  expensive 
residence  in  the  capital :  and  so  v/e  think  the  bishops  of  Cork 
and  Down — the  latter  residing  in  Beirast — should  have  some- 
thing more  than  the  bishops  of  Less  expensive  dioceses.  In  one 
report  of  Lord  Francis's  speech  his  estimate  for  deaneries  is 
stated  at  40U/.,  and  in  another  at  300/, ;  we  should  adopt  these 
Hums  fis  the  extremes,  and  allot  them  to  two  classes  of  deans. 
With  regard  to  the  parish  priests  and  ruralcs,  we  see  that  the 
actual  number  exceetis  by  alxml  LW  bis  calculation  :  that  would 
moke  aa  addition  of  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/. 
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These  additions  would  jierbaps  be  covcreU  b_v  bis  Lordship's 
nrif^nal  estimate  of  25U.000/. ;  but  8upp)st.'  thnt  xhc  wliole  expense 
were  lo  amount  in  round  numbers  to  300,000/.,  it  falls  short 
by  a  fourth  of  400.000/.,  the  sum  pruposed  by  Sydney  Smith, 
who  prohablv  bad  not  iooltcd  a<-<:uratcly  at  the  numbers;  and 
we  are  HtisBed  that  Mr.  Goulburn  would  Htill  say,  in  164G  as 
he  did  in  \WZb,  that,  '  if  the  measure  eonid  be  skouya  to  be  a 
beneficial  one,  the  sum  itself  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
impede  it.'  It  is  curious  and  not  unimportant  to  obsen-e,  that 
even  ihe  extreme  Rum  of  3UO.0OO/.  is  exactly  llie  amount  remit- 
ted this  session  in  the  ytittdon  Dutjj !  and  we  may  add  that  the 
value,  even  at  the  present  high  prices,  of  the  annuity  of  300,000/. 
Would  be  ten  millions — half  the  amount  that  we  were  willing  to 
pay  for  cCfecting  the  slave  emancipation  of  our  VVcst  I  ndia  Islands. 
We  presume  we  need  not  insult  the  feelings  and  antlerstandinirs 
of  ilie  tx)uniry  with  one  word  more  on  the  objection  of  finance — 
Oh,  what  an  economical  and  profitable  expense  that  would  l>e! 

ijut  suppose  it  pajsed — »vou]d  the  pneslbocid  accept  it?  We 
bulicvc  ibey  would — and  immediatfhi — if  prcsentinl  t<i  thcin,  as 
we  trust  it  would  be,  in  a  way  nut  lo  Ci>mpromisc  In  any  de- 
gree either  their  persimal  independence  or  their  religious  liberty. 
The  Stale  of  omrsc  would  be  entitled,  and  indcod  hound,  in 
deDiand  sufficient  securities  for  the  fitness  of  the  persim.  and 
the  due  execution  of  the  duty,  such  as  llio  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  have  aln-ady  tifli-TCil,  and  such  as  tlie  Cliureb 
of  Rom^  comedcs  lo  all  other — even  Protestant — sm-cTeijtus. 
The  Government  can  desire  no  unworthy  inUueni-e  over  ibe 
Roman  Catholic  cleriry.  hut  on  the  other  Iiond  it  cannot  submit 
that  the  Crown  nf  England  should  be  Ireatetl  with  a  less  respect- 
lul  and  honourable  confidence  than  other  Protpslacit  Stales.  As 
the  Government  »ould  probably  mnkc  no  new  deinniid  «hai- 
Sorver,  nnd  lie  content  with  such  re^nliilions  ait  are  already  con- 
ceded lo  other  powers,  tliese  and  such  like  mere  points  of  busi- 
ness might,  we  presume,  be  arranged  without  creating  scruples  in 
any  (tincere  mind.  But  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  expedient 
to  embarrass  the  individual  members  of  the  Kounnn  Catholic 
Hierarchy  by  asking  their /irin'W/s  assent  to  the  arrangement;  — 
it  should  l>c  treated,  not  as  -a  mailer  of  negolinlton  between 
parties,  but  as  the  authoritative  execution  of  a  great  adminis- 
trative dutv  on  the  part  of  the  Government — a  provision  which 
the  parties  might  take  or  leax^  as  iht-y  should  think  j)rojier. 
The  best  way  perhajM  would  he  to  grant  the  sum  in  gene- 
ra! terms,  on  certain  general  conditions,  to  such  of  the  clergy 
as  should  be  entitled  and  witling  lo  accept  it,  with  perhaps  the 
specification  of  the  classes  of  clergy  —  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  priests,  and  curates  —  to  whom   it  wts  to  apply,   and 
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fixing  the  maximum  and  miaiiuum  of  each  class;  but  in  all 
oiber  respccu  leaving  ihe  details  to  be  adjusted  hy  Her  Ma- 
jesty or  the  Lurd  Licuteiiaol  in  cuuncil ;— -bul  with,  two  pro- 
visos—ibal  a.ay  increase  of  the  numbers  sUould  be  defmycd  out 
of  ibe  original  sum  bj  a  proportionable  dcdaciion  from  ibe  cla&s 
ill  wUicli  tbe  iiK-rcttse  is  uisiie; — and  llial  iu  ca»e  any  individual 
clergyman  sbonld  at  any  time  decline  to  receive  the  alloucd 
stipend,  tbe  same  should  be  paid  tu  the  fund  uf  Chiirilable  Be- 
qucsLs.  uud  euii>luycd  cither  towards  a  apecijic  vuduwinem  fuc  Lbe 
parlicular  diucesc  or  pamh  filled  by  the  person  so  dcclining.or  for 
^eiiernl  purpa^es,  ns  miglit  be  lliou^ht  most  i^x jR-d lent— per miUiiig 
always  the  jjarty  to  ^viibiltaw  liis  refusal,  and  u>  receive  the  blipeud 
for  tbe  current  ;md,  if  due,  one  antecedent  year.  A  dilTicuUj 
has  been  sij^g<>«t(^l  wluch  nt  first  sij^bt  h»it  soitte  imporlaru-e,  but 
ii  really  of  Utile.  We  are  ii>ld  that  the  llumuu  Calbolic  Cburdi 
will  always  feel  hutniliated  if  its  prelates  are  nut  called  to  lbe 
Hi'uu-of  Ltirds — that  willinul  this  (here  ciiii  benii  perfect  equality. 
We  Lave  many  answers  to  ikiu  propobiLLou — one  will  sullice:  if 
Konianist  bisbn|)s  were,  like  tbe  Anglican  bishops,  absolutely 
noininitled  by  the  nriLisb  sovereign,  and  ackuonledged  bis  supre- 
macy, they  might  then  invoke  the  principle  of  equality  ;  but  that 
not  being  tbe  case,  we  see  no  more  right  in  the  Pope  to  make  a 
spiritual  lord  thmi  a  temporal  one,  As  to  iiitr<Hluclioi)  into  tho 
British  legidaiure.  the  Romanist  prelate  bus  jio  locus  staruli  wbat- 
s<tever. 

Tbe  a<lvnnta]7es  that  we  auUcipate  fn>m  an  arraii«euicr)t  of  this 
nature  would  be  of  great  variety  and  incalculable  ejtient.  Ill 
the  first  plat--e,  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  themselves — 
their  comfurt,  tkeir  inJc^iendence,  tbeirrespectability  musi.tf  lUey 
be  not  jin  unhappy  exception  to  our  general  experience  of  buinan 
nalBre,  be  greatly  increased;  and  temper,  manners,  and  literature 
would  surely  manifest  a  corresponding  improvement.  Elevate  the 
contliiion  of  tbe  ]>rieat,  mid  you  will  eLevnie  hia  character — 
improve  his  education,  and  he  will  improve  ibnt  of  his  flork^ 
enable  him  U*  associate  with  tbe  gentry  of  the  country,  as  his  sacred 
oilice  eiititleji  bim  and  as  bis  improved  views  will  probably  in- 
cline hitn  to  do,  and  we  shall  soon  see  bim  adopting  their  tone, 
entering  into  tbeir  leelings,  and  becouiing,  as  he  ou^ht  to  be,  a 
medium  of  ajnciliatioa  and  cbariiy,  instead  uf  being,  as  he  itow 
generally  is,  tbe  type  of  repulsion  and  the  focusuf  animosity.  Let 
it  not  be  said  or  Ihougbt  that  we  deal  harshly  \viih  that  clergy  in 
BupiK)sing  that  they  need  improvement  in  ihesc  points.  We  say 
no  more  of  llx^m  than  we  are  convinced  we  shouUI  have  tu  say  of  a 
Protestant  clergy,  if  we  aiuld  imagine  ihem  to  be  selected  iVora 
lbe  same  inferior  classes — educateil  in  the  same  dark  penury,  and 
condemned  lo  pass  their  lires  in  the  humblest  society,  and  to  ob* 
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tain  a  •cantv  ami  precarious  »ub«i»tence  by  bcgginj;  from  heggart. 
We  really  tliiiik  that  a  Human  Calbolic  priest  who  should  be 
tolerant  of  the  Protestant  Churrh  and  loyal  lf>  a  Vrotesiant 
GovernuK'nt,  must  he  little  less  than  a  mirncle  of  furbcarance  and 
charity  !  We  therefore  not  only  ask  you  in  the  Dame  of  justice 
to  redress  this  great  wrong,  but  wc  warn  you  by  every  motive  of 
policy  to  avert  this  gmat  danger. 

Depend  upon  it  that  this  is,  to  the  Romish  and  the  Protestant 
Church,  a  comtHOrt  cause.  Estahtishmcnla  slren^hcn  estabUsh- 
metits ;  endowment  supports  endowment ;  and  we  are  6rm]y  con- 
vinced  that  the  most  protective  laws  which  the  mo6t  fa^-our- 
ing  legifilature  could  dense  to  guard  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  would  be  weak  and  inefl'ective  in  comparison  with  such  a 
recognition  and  establishment  of  the  Roman  Church  as  we  advo- 
cate. As  surety  as  we  may  confide  in  the  scriptural  axiom  that 
'  wisdom  is  a  defence  and  money  ts  a  defence."  so  surely  will  this 
joint  applicniion  of  money  and  wisdom  be  a  defence  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church-  But  should  we  be  mistakeU'^fihouM  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  prieislbood  continue  dissatisfied  and  ppnetise,  and 
the  Roman  Cathollic  population  continue  turbulent  and  disaf* 
fected,  and  ngilation  continue  audacious,  ami  the  tlnll  of  Hiber- 
nian conciliation  conliniie  a  focns  of  political  incendiarism,— 
suppose,  contrary  to  all  experience  and  reason,  that  this  state  of 
things  should  continue — in  what  respect  shall  we — the  Anglican 
Church,  Irrsh  Loyalists,  and  (be  IJrttish  Government — be  weak- 
ened or  damaged  by  this  great  and  liberal  effort  at  cunciliation  t 
What  we  propose  gives  no  additional  potver  whatever  to  the  Roman 
Cathohcs:  we  bavCj  in  liulh,  tume  left  to  give — they  have  it  all — 
by  the  elective  franchise  in  17^3 — the  endowment  of  Maynooth 
in  170j — oommtftsions  in  army  jind  navy  in  181/ — the  general 
emancipation  in  18*^y.  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts  of 
IS'ID.  We  know  nothing  of  political  power  that  is  williheld,  ex- 
cept the  Crown  and  the  Great  Seal;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
payment  of  the  priests  would  be,  to  set  up  againtit  the  abuse  of 
that  p<ililical  jHiwer  the  moral  influences  of  educaiiou  and  public 
opinion,  nnd  at  no  further  sacrifice  but  that  of  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  Auction  Duty  I  Every  point  involving  principle  has  been 
long  ago  conceded,  »>  thai  it  is  now  almost  a  mere  (]uestion  of 
money — (of  which,  hy  tha  way.  the  Romanists  itouldeontribute  their 
qnola) — bush-money  Mr.  O'Connell  may  call  il.  And  if  it  were 
liutsh-moncy,  would  it  not  be  well  applied? — but  in  fact  it  is  in 
no  other  sense  hush-money  than  (hat  the  diffusion  of  lil>eral 
education  and  jicrsunal  cimifurt  may  naturally  be  expected  to  ex- 
plain mis uudersi audi ngs ^assuage  animosities — pnmiute  mulual 
charity,  odd  tend  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  common 
country.     So  that  should  the  experiment  fail,  we  shall  be^roc^i- 
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calfy  in  no  worao  tituation  tlian  ire  are,  for  we  surrender  nothing ; 
and  morcUh/  in  a  much  slron^cr.  because  public  opinion  will  ^ve 
as  credit  tor  the  nmple  libernlitj  nnd  zealous  sinconty  of  Mir 
attempts  at  cuiicili»tion.  We  may  then  apjieal  to  Ibe  jud^Erment 
nf  iinportiiLl  mAukiiiii]  whether  the  fauli  will  not  be  thnl  of  tho 
Koman  Catholics  exclusively,  aiwl  whether  on  them  must  not  fall 
the  resputifiihitily  uf  whaLevcr  utber  measurt!*  may  be  ueceseary 
for  tho  pacification  and  civilization  of  Ireland  :  for  Ireland  mutt  be 
paciftfdf  And  our  renders  will  be  plensed  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
all  ovur  Kurope,  but  especiiLlly  in  the  more  eiilighteiicd  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  there  is  a  Urf^e  ami  influenlial  Komanist  po- 
pulaltun  dtspoM-d  to  regard  practical  questions  of  this  surt  from 
aiiylhiug  but  an  ultra-ccclesiaiitical  f>iriiit  uf  vietv. 

It  was  public  opinion — ihc  slowly  but  at  last  dccidedlv  altered 
opinion — o(  the  most  induentiftl  rlosses  of  the  Britinh  )ieop1e  that 
cman'Oipaled  the  Uoman  Catholics.  The  same  nruisb  feeling', 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  unjustly  dealt  with, 
tc  even  now  the  niiiiKBpritig  of  Mr.  O'Counell's  powt-r :  if  he 
were  not  supported  by  i[te  sympathies  of  Riiglnnd  for  his  humi- 
liated Church  and  iis  starving  pea;Mintry — if  he  &t(K>d  on  bia 
onn  [wrsoual  grounds,  parading  in  the  melodramatical  raum- 
incries  of  Tara  of  the  Kings  or  Mullaglmiast  of  the  Martyrs, 
the  mock-fight  of  Repeal — he  would  be  extinguished  as  easily 
and  as  complelely  as  Hunt,  or  Frost,  or  any  other  occasional 
imitator  of  Jack  Ciule.  His  strength  is  in  tiur  disunion — 
in  the  simple  fact  that  the  Conservatives  are  still  divided  as  to 
this  great  (juestion  of  Irish  policy — and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  final  completion  of  Kmancipation,  which  uc  now  venture 
to  recommend,  would  at  once  he  fell  to  alter  the  point  of 
view  of  all  those  who,  with  real  uttachniont  In  the  Ctmslilu- 
lion  in  Church  and  Slnte,  have  hilherlo  been  found  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  rompiaints  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics; — that 
it  would  unite  the  pubhc  opinion  of  Etigianft  against  all  fur- 
ther  agitntion^  and  would  either  conciliate  Ireland  into  a  state 
of  spontaneous  tranquillity,  or  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Government  for  the  immediate  extinction  of  ^^ anion  and  caufictess 
agitation.  NVr  do  not  say  that  there  would  not  he  a  violent  oppo- 
aition  to  the  measure.  Mr.  O'Connell  would,  nodoubl,  see  in  it 
the  destined  overthrow  of  his  domination  —  ibc  inevitable  destruc- 
tion of  bis  power ;  and  he  might  be  for  a  season  successful  in 
defealiag  its  full  accouiptishnient.  It  isdilTicult,  as  we  liave  said, 
to  cstimnle  the  possible  extent  of  party  frenzy — more  so  that  of 
fanaticism — most  of  all  that  of  party  and  fanaticism  at  work 
lOfTciber  on  that  excitable  peoph*;  but  we  are  satisfied  the  resist- 
ance would  be  but  for  a  season.  There  is  no  such  s|>e<Tific  cure 
for  Mther  party  or  fanaticism  Mpmtuls,  skiUiags,  andpeture.    The 
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fevef  urill  be  observed  \o  intermit  more  and  mere  decidedly  nl 
livcry  quarler-dnj  ;  and  as  to  '  repeal  of  llie  Union,'  ur  ■  nvnuNithy 
with  America,'  or  '  inlrigi''"*  *'*!>  Francp,' lie  wouUl  bra  bnid 
ogilator  iiuleeil  who  should  ventur*^  lo  bruHcli  nnvsurhalmminable 
tupiL's.  to  the  pofisil)le  interruplion  of  the  afuresnid  annuity  of 
300,000/.,  iluiy  iranKinilled  in  four  quarterly  payments  by  the 
Old  Lady  m  Tbreadncedlc  Street  to  the  other  older  and  more 
venerable  Lady  iii  Ireland,  whose  teirper>  manners,  and  Ccelings 
in  lirr  own  hiuisehold  and  towards  her  neiglilwurx  will  he  won- 
derfully iiopToved  by  a  more  iiitiuiate  acquulutance  with  '  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  tbe  three  per  cents.,'  which,  even  more  tban 

*  lugenu&B  didicissc  tidcltter  artcs — 
Emollit  mgrra,  dcc  sinit  eiise  fcros,' 

In  cuncluston,  wu  rust  our  opinion  and uur  advice  on  two  broad, 
and,  as  we  think,  indisputable  principles:  first,  thai  an  alimentary 
provision  for  the  clergy  ought  not  lo  be  by  reasonable  luen  con- 
foundud  with,  on  the  one  hand,  any  approbation  of  their  spiritual 
tenets,  or,  on  the  otber.  any  invasion  of  their  spiritual  indepen- 
dence;  and  secondly,  that,  however  iinporlaot  iiiigbl  be  ihe  be- 
nefits conferred  by  the  proposed  endiiwoiont  on  the  Irish  Knirian 
Catholic  clergy  and  people,  they  would  be  in  every  view  secondary 
to  those  which  may — «ven  now — be  anticipated  fur  the  Protestant 
Church,  the  Protestant  gentry,  the  Protestant  population,  and  ge- 
nerally for  ALL  ilie  Protestant  interests  of  ttclnnd — with  which 
those  of  England  and  the  empire  are  indis»)lubly  connected.  In 
no  other  view  or  iiope  lias  it  rec-cive<l  our  humble  advotaiey. 

As  wc  arc  writing  these  closing  lines,  we  have  heard  a  piece  of 
Foreign  liitclligcnce  tliat  appears  tn  us  to  bear  with  great  force 
on  the  subject  we  are  discussing.  Everybody  knows  that  Austria 
is  the  most  Ruuuin  Catholic  state  of  Euroje — more  Roman,  we 
might  say.  than  Rome  herself;  and  that  the  Piotcstuut  Church  is 
there  tolerated  under  something  of  the  same  kind  of  voluntary 
system  that  tbe  Homnnists  are  in  Ireland,  though  rather  better  re- 
gulated. The  stipend  of  the  minister  is  raised  by  an  assessment  on 
the  Congregation,  which,  although  professedly  voluntary,  has  some* 
times, '  ajlfr  many  truitless  exitortations  addressed  to  the  consciences 
of  tfce  reiuetata  parties,'  lo  he  ultimiitely  enforced  by  authority.* 
We  have  just  heard  that  it  is  believed  in  the  best-informed  circles 
of  Vienna,  that  the  Empeior,  by  tbe  advice  of  bis  great  and  wise 
minister  Prince  Metternich,  is  about  to  grant  a  State  pbovision 
to  the  Protestant  cleriftf  of  his  Mmpin.  Will  this  unexpected 
yet  opportune  lesson  of  liberality,  justice,  and  sound  policy  be 
lost  ujKm  us,  as  the  advice  of  all  our  own  statesmen  for  the  last 

*  Tunitmiri  AuRiia,  ii.  106. 
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bnlf  cenlury  Las  been  ?  Will  EnjjlimJ,  who  pridet  bersclf  on 
havinpr  been  llic  first  parent  and  most  fatlhful  guardian  of  the  cJTil 
and  religious  libcrlifs  of  manldnd,  persitt  in  a  Byslem  S4i  aintra- 
dictory  of  all  bcr  owu  principles,  and  ol'  which  oven  despotic 
guvernnienU  arc  growing  afraid  or  iishoiucd  ?  We  trust  not.  Bat 
[«f  this  we  are  assured,  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  in  Ireland, 
nor  safety  for  Protestant  life,  property,  or  Cliarch,  until  we  shall 
have  creatcti  in  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  a  beneficial  interest, 
eis  all  other  classes  have,  in  the  tranqoillily  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  efficiency  of  the  Gorernment,  and  the  maLnten»nce 
vf  the  Union. 


While  this  is  [Kissing  thniiigli  the  jiress  we  receive  an  account 
of  a  frightful  ei'cnt  which  afTords  nn  additional  proof  that  some- 
thinuM\itX  be  dune  lo  protect  •  Protestant  property  onrf /;/*c  in  Ii"*- 
lanu.'  On  Sunday  the  ^'iiid  of  June,  Mr.  Hoolh,  a  magistrate  of 
lUe  county  of  Caraa,  attended  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Kil- 
inorc.  Hiid  was  driving  home  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  in  an  open 
carriage,  accf>mpimicd  by  his  three  boys — two  in  the  carriage  and 
one  on  a  puuy — when  a  couiilnuian  eaiiie  along  tho  road  smoKing 
his  pii>u  with  his  anna  l^ulded  over  bin  breast,  and  as  soon  as  the 
carnage  bad  paaaed.  he  turned  aJiort  round  and  shot  Mr.  Booth 
tlirough  the  head,  who  fell  dead  on  the  S|K»t.  The  horse  took 
fright  imd  oi'crwrned  the  carriage,  and  the  wheel  broke  and 
mangled  the  arm  of  one  of  the  children.  As  soon  as  the  mur- 
derer bud  £red  bo  jumped  over  the  hedgo  and  walked  quietltf 
aioatf,  still  tmiuking  bin  pipe,  and  reloading  his  pistol. 

The  high  Bberiff  of  the  county,  Mr.  I}cU,  and  bis  lady  were 
walking  on  in  front,  with  a  servant  (itiy  yards  distant.  The  ser- 
vant slopped  the  runaway  horse,  and  drove  off  to  the  nearest  town 
for  medical  assistance  and  to  alarm  the  police.  The  sheriff,  who 
is  BuBering  under  partial  paralysis,  tras  unable  to  pursue  the 
murderer,  but  he  and  Mrs.  Bell  both  called  to  inan>i  pc(>}*h  on  the 
road, '  There's  the  man— follow  bim  :'  but  iho  man  latifjhed  aiid 
continued  iheir  way.  saying  ■  they  bad  no  fire-anns,  and  did  nut 
want  to  be  shot.'  So  the  murderer  escaped,  aud  has  not  since 
been  beard  of.  In  tolling  this  sbockinir  story,  the  '  Dublin  Free- 
man's Journal,'  although  a  violent  Repeal  newspaper,  adds^ 
'What  the  motive  is  which  in»t{|frated  (hit  Bsassstuation  we  cannot  form 
the  most  disiant  idea,  for  a  more  (find,  tender-hearted,  upright  s;ent1e- 
man  did  not  exist ;  but  ni  was  a  PaoTSSTANT^  and  a  MAOtSTRATB.' 
A  Frotttstant  and  a  Magistrate  f  Mortal  crimes  !  What  oould 
words  add  to  the  awful  warning  of  such  facts  as  these  ? 
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Art.  I.  —  Du  Pr^re,  de  la  Femme,  de  la  Familh.      Par   J^ 
Miciielet.     S~    EiUti<m.      Paris,  1845. 

T^IIIS  is  perhaps  the  most  remark^ible  of  the  countless  pern- 
-^  pblcts  and  volumes  callvKl  furth  hy  ihc  great  rcli^^inus  con- 
troTcrsy  now  rafjino;  in  France ;  remarkable  noi  only  from  ibc 
cbararlcr  ami  jKisiiinn  nf  the  aullior,  whose  nmnnor  of  writing, 
wiih  all  its  excellences  and  defects,  is  here  di5j>Iayed  in  singular 
distinctness;  but  also  as  revealing  more  fully  tlie  real  nature  of 
the  contest,  tbc  aims  of  ibe  conlliciing  parties,  the  moral  force 
at  the  command  of  either,  the  principles  of  (wo  fear)  tbcir 
irrcconcilcablc  hostility.  Not,  indeed,  that  wc  have  any  clenr 
Slatemcnt  of  M.  Michelet's  ovm  religious  news:  his  manifesto 
is  sufhciently  distinct  on  the  points  ngaJnat  which  he  waget 
war;  on  his  terms  of  pence  be  is  silent,  or  vague.  (lis  work 
begins  with  these  sentences: — '  11  s'ngit  de  la  h'nmille.'  In 
other  wonls,  the  domestiic  happiness,  and  we  will  add  (sup- 
posing M.  Michelot  to  stale  the  question  fairly),  if  the  domes- 
tic happiness,   the  virtue,  of  France  is  al    issue.     '  The   homa 

*  IS  ill  question — that  asylum  in  wlurh  after  all  its  vain  struggles 
'  and  disappointed  illusions  the  heart  would  fain  have  repose. 
'  We  return  weary  to  our  fiicsidc — do  we  Itnd  rejnise?  We 
'  must  not  dissemble ;  we  must  frankly  avow  the  real  slate  of 
'  things.  There  is  within  the  family  a  serious  difference;  the 
'  must  serious  of  all.  We  may  converse  with  our  mothers,  our 
'  wives,  our  daughters.  abf)ut  auhjecLs  on  which  we  o)nverse  with 
'  indifferent  persons,  on  business,  on  the  news  of  the  day — but 

*  not  on  subjects  which  touch  the  heart  and  the  moral  life,  on 
'  eternity,  religion,  the  soul,  and  God.  Take  the  moment  when 
'  it  would  be  most  delightful  \o  withdraw  yourself  with  your. 
'  famiiy  tnta  some  coniuion  subject  of  lb<juj;lit  and  f(.-eling,  in  the 
<  quiet  of  the  e^'coing,  around  the  family  hoard.     There,  in  jour 

*  own  home,  by  your  own  fireside,  do  you  venture  to  speak  on 

*  these  subjects?     Vour  mother  shakes  her  bead  in  sadness,  your 

*  wife  contradicts,  your  daughter  shows  ber  disapprobation  by  her 
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'  silence :  they  are  on  one  side  of  the  table,  you  on  the  other. 
'  alone.  One  would  sunjiose,  that  in  ibe  midst  of  ihem,  opposite 
'  to  you.  is  Rcated  sotnit  invisible  person,  lo  comrovcri  all  you  say. 
'  Do  we  wonder  tbat  such  is  th«  state  of  the  family  ?  Our  wives 
*  and  daugliUrs  are  bruujilit  up.  an-  ({overned,  by  our  enermies  :  — 
the  enemy.  M.  Mirhclct  explains  himself  with  unhesilaling  frank- 
ness, is  ihe  priest ! 

If  we  were  nbnut  to  throw  ourselves  headlong  into  this  conflicl, 
we  stiouUI  be  much  disiioscd  (our  readers  must  excuse  tLe  levity 
for  the  aptness  of  the  illustration)  to  adopt  in  serious  ejimrstnes* 
the  prayer  of  ibc  bonest  Irisbmnn,  who  rusbefl  into  the  thick  of 
,an  irresistible  fray,  sbouling^,  '  God  grant  I  may  l-tke  the  right 
'Bide!  '  Such,  however,  is  ntit  our  desi^i ;  we  h.ivc  uiiougb  lo  do 
to  keep  the  peace  at  home,  without  embarking  in  our  neighbours' 
religious  quarrels.  Vet  the  ChrisCinnily  of  tbo  tvholc  world  is 
bouu<l  together  by  deep  and  untraceable  Byini>atbies;  it  has 
many  common  interests,  even  where  the  interests  appear  most 
adverse ;  many  secret  influences  emanate  from  ttie  most  hostile 
forms  of  faith,  which  bring  them  into  the  most  strange  nttd  un- 
evpected  relalionship.  There  is  an  unity  among  the  lovers  of 
peace  and  true  Cluislian  \ove,  which  places  men  of  the  most 
opposite  and  conflicting  views  together  upoa  a  calm  and  com- 
manding height.  The  same  principles  are  at  work  under  the  inosl 
despotic  and  most  democratic  forms  of  Church  |Jolity-  In  the 
Free  Church  movement  iu  Scotland  there  is  a  strong  Hildebran* 
dine  element — and  Ireland  cliunis  the  right  of  resisting  the  infal' 
lible  BUthnrily  of  H«>me.  when  Rome  would  command  peac-e  and 
order.  The  great  abstract  question  of  education  by  the  Church 
or  by  the  Slate,  is  of  universal  interest:  the  iurorjHiralion  or  the 
dissociation  of  religion  from  the  general  system  of  instruction. 
Yet  the  manner,  and  even  the  principles  on  which  the  pusilion 
and  influence  of  the  clergy  in  that  system  will  be  discussed,  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  country.  In  France,  at 
prescot,  the  Church  proclaims  ilwlf  the  advucate  of  full  Idtcrly 
of  education;  the  University  rests  its  exclusive  claim  on  what  it 
asserts  to  be  the  }mblic  weal,  ihi;  nclunl  ronstiluiion,  and  tbo 
genius  of  the  belter,  and  more  French  part  of  the  people  ;  on  its 
nationality  as  established  after  the  revolution.  The  clergy  assert 
their  right  to  open  schools  and  seminaries  upon  the  broad  prin- 
ciples  of  religious  freedom; — their  op]H>nenlB  disclaim  all  hos- 
tility to  true  religion — but  in  report,  in  mivrl,  and  in  treatise, 
denounce  the  irreclaimable  Jesuitism  which,  opeuiy  and  oommry 
to  law.  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  public  miml  ; 
Bi»d  which  if  not  the  boast  (nous  sommes  lous  Jesuiles),  has  been 
the  incautious  admission  of  at  least  one  ardent  writer. 
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Is  tbt!a  the  Christianity  on  which  M.  Michelet,  and  those  who 
think  and  feel  »-ith  M.  Mlcbelct,  woulil  open  as  he  asserts  their 
inmost  hearts  lo  their  inulbcrs  and  their  wi\'es,  but  uit  which 
the  slorn  voice  of  the  pricat  ioterdicis  all  s^mputbj,  oomtnu- 
nion,  and  harmnny — is  this  the  reli^on — wc  say  not  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  uur  high  I'rolestant  sense,  bul — of  such  a  more  rational 
ami  practirnlly  spiritualized  Roman  Catholicism  as  it  were  the 
worst  arro(jancc  of  cxclusiveness  to  deny  mi^ht  be  imaf^ncd  lo 
arise,  not  by  rudely  rending  <tff,  but  by  quietly  dro]>pinc  the  more 
uuerangclic  dDclriiics,  and  the  haughty  protcn&iiins  irrccxin- 
cileable  n-ilb  a  more  cnlig;blencd  age :  such  as  might  arise  in 
the  Church  of  Ttossnet  aitd  Fcnelon,  punfied  in  the  fire  of 
rerolutionary  degradstton  and  sufferiag,  taught  wisdom  and  hu- 
mility by  tbe  sad  remembrance  of  times  when  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  feelings  were  alike  e\iinguishe<I  ;  conscious  r.f  its 
own  delinquencies  (for  the  Church  of  I'enelon,  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  was  the  Church  of  Dubois  and  Rohan)  ;  above  alt,  na- 
tional as  becomes  the  Church  of  a  great  nation;  intelligent  as 
becomes  that  of  an  intellectual  people  ;  without  the  dishonest 
concession  or  compromise  of  one  true  Christian  principle,  but 
with  no  needless  opposition  to  the  stale  of  the  public  mind;  a 
purely  and  sublimely  moral  and  religious,  not  a  turbulent  jHtlilical 
power'/ — Is  it  religion  wilh  any  depth  and  vitality,  with  any  definite 
creed,  with  any  commanding  auitiurity  over  the  couscicnce.  with 
any  active  zeal,  any  sincere  lore  of  Christ  and  his  faith  in  its 
purity?  Is  it  mure  than  a  something  cold  and  negative — tbe 
fastidious  or  indi<;nant  repudiation  of  the  follies  and  superstitions 
of  an  antiquated  faith — more  than  a  conscientiou.^  .-wersion,  justi- 
fied by  profound  historical  inquiry,  for  the  evils  of  the  Conj'et- 
tional,  with  its  manuals  of  all  imoginiibln  and  unimagiimbit! 
crimes ;  for  the  Diretiicm,  wilh  its  dangerous  intimacies  and  mor- 
bid excilemenis;  the  ultramontane  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  artd 
their  revival  of  all  the  frauds  and  puerilities  of  medisevsl  miracle? 
What  religiont  what  Christianity,  would  M.  Mtehclcl  propose 
in  place  ojf  that  form  of  the  faith  which  he  considers  absolutely 
irreconcdeable  with  the  state  of  the  male  mintl  in  France  ?  Wbat 
]H>wer,  what  influence  would  he  leave  to  the  priest  1  ivhat  should 
Ih!  bis  intercourse  with  the  family  1  what  his  social  and  political 
position?  To  us  tbe  writer's  lofty  phrases  of  'the  modern 
spirit,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  future'  (de  I'esprit  moderne,  de  la 
libertp.  et  de  Vavenir),  convey  no  clear  sense ;  but  they  are 
coupled  wilh  some  signiftcaiit  and  ilUbodmg  expressions  about 
democraiical  sertnoDs.  which  M.  Micbelet  appears  to  hail  as  the 
only  hope  of  improvement  in  the  clergy.  Now  we  uiusl  assert 
oor  impartial  aversion  to  dcrmooratic  as  well  as  to  absolutist  ser- 
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mont.  If,  OS  a  dlBlinguiatint  partisan  uf  Utc  chnrcU  parly  has 
bnldly  d(>clarcd,  it  is  a  conlcat  lw^twef^^  thl^  »>»«  of  the  Crusaders 
anil  the  snyta  uf  Vultaire,  we  must  Iw  permitlrd  to  bold  our  stm^ 
pathies  in  abeyance.  VV'c  are  as  little  disposed  to  that  Mab(>- 
metan  fire -and- sword  ChristianiLy,  as  to  the  anti-Cbriatian  phi- 
losopbism  of  Ferney. 

We  am  bound,  indeed,  to  nrhnowled^e  that  it  would  bo  the  heigiit 
of  injustice  to  repreacnl  M.  Michelct.  the  bisiorian,  as  an  infidel 
wriler,  or  v\va  aa  hostile^  1o  Roman  Catholic  Chnslianity.  'Die 
stixjiig'  charges  of  incuuststcncv  which  are  brought  against  hiiD 
are  his  fullesl  exculpation.  Striking  and  eloquent  passages  from 
his  History  in  fayour  of  ihc  nionl«i»h  system,  the  power  of  the 
Papacy,  tbe  celibacy  of  the  clei-gy,  are  adduced  in  Iriumphant 
rcfutaiiim  of  his  argumpnts  in  the  present  contntversy.  Rut  mron 
if  these  passages  rxpreasetl  the  mature  and  deliberate  opinions  of 
M.  Miohelet,  occurring  as  they  do  in  their  pn>]H'r  lilstoricat  placp, 
with  reference  lo  a  remote  age  and  a  totally  dilfei-eut  stale  of  civili- 
ration,  we  must  pronounce  them  ullcrly  irrelevant,  and  without  any 
legitimate  bearing  on  the  present  quention.  We  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting  against  the  watchful  industry  with  which 
yntlempt  to  treat  the  Papacy  and  the  religion  of  the  Middle 
bges  iviih  fairness  and  sound  philosophy,  is  seized  upon  as 
BO  extorted  concessiun  i>f  Protestant  prejudice  to  the  power  of 
truth  :  as  an  unwilling  homage  to  the  majesty  of  Rome;  as  an 
approximation,  worthy  of  erery  encouragement,  to  a  recognition 
of  the  perpetual  supremacy,  the  irre]>cal»hle  sanctity  of  the  whole 
creed  and  alt  ibe  usages  of  Papal  Christianity.  As  if  any  fonn 
of  Christian  belief  wa.s  without  its  hcneftcial  power;  ns  if  an^ 
amount  of  engrafletl  human  invention  could  absolutely  obscure 
the  blessed  light  uf  Christ's  faith:  mure  cs|K;(^-ially  a  form  of 
that  faith  so  wonderfully,  we  will  venture  to  add  providcnitallj, 
■elf-adaptrd  lo  the  diirk  flgrs,  as  t hut  great  Pajwl  systeni,  which 
it  is  ns  impossible  to  contemplate  wiiboul  awe,  and  even  admi- 
ration and  respect,  as  without  gratitude  that  in  his  gnod  time  God 
was  pleased  either  to  shatter  it  to  the  ground,  or  to  allow  it  to 
sink  into  natural  decay  and  dissolution. 

But  this,  in  truth,  is  n  uriler  whom  we  scarcely  think  it  lair  to 
bind  down  to  the  fitll  meaning  of  his  own  most  forcible  and  bril- 
liant {KLKsages.  M.  Michrlet  in  an  bistorttin  of  a  rery  |»eculiar 
character,  and  in  some  of  the  quaUrications  of  that  noblest  literary 
ftuiction,  onrit-alled  or  almost  unrivalled  in  the  present  day.  He 
is  profound  and  indefatigable  in  research  ;  in  his  composition  he 
has  a  singular  felicity  of  arranging  and  grouping  his  facts  almost 
in  a  dramatic  form  ;  some  parts  of  his  narrative  paai  like  scenes 
bel'urc  the  Imagination;  he  has  practised  skill  and  at  times  con- 
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summale  success,  not  merely  in  tbe  descripUon,  but  in  the  im[)er- 

soiiSLiion  of  I'lmrncter ;  lie  has  womlrrful  puwer  in  ihmwing  himsel  f 
batk  iniii  oibcr  ])criiwls,  and  cnrironing  himiolf  as  it  were  witli  all  \ 
tbe  incidents  of  tlj«  lim«— ho  lives,  and  makvs  us  live  attmn^  tbe 
men,  and  the  deeds,  the  passiona  and  opininiu  of  eacb  successive 
perifid :  And  the  age  loo  live*  again  ;  U  i»  M.  Micbclct's  boast, 
and  no  ungrounded  boast,  cunsCuntly  Ut  renew  its  actual,  jiccu- 
liar,  characterislic  life.  Hut  in  all  these  points  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  M.  Micliclct  to  he  aftcai/a  striking.  From  hi»  dili- 
gent, and,  wi*  bcliovL',  consnontiuus  study  of  the  old  cbronicles 
nnd  records,  he  is  constandy  picking  out,  usually  with  judgment, 
always  wilh  nculeness,  the  stighier  discriminating  loucbes  or 
incidents,  the  eptgrnma  ns  it  were  of  history : — but  on  these 
be  often  lays  very  undue  stress.  He  is  so  perpeluallyr  strain-  / 
iiig  after  tbe  drama,  and  poetry,  and  romance  of  history,  as 
someiimes  almost  to  leave  out  the  history  itself.  Instead  of  the 
culm  and  e(|ua1>le  flow  of  the  historian,  rising  occasionally  to 
majesty,  or  stooping  almost  to  familiarity,  according  lo  tbe  cha- 
racttT  of  the  facta  which  he  relates,  we  have  a  sureession  of  lively 
and  plclurest|ue  chapters,  in  wliicb  after  all  we  find  it  difficult 
to  Irate  the  course  of  events.  M.  Michelet,  in  short,  is  often  a 
brilliani  writer  on  hJalory,  rather  than  an  hiatorian.  He  will 
notncruseusof  eslimnling  bis  ambition  ton  low,  when  we  sav  thai 
lie  aspires  ti>  be  the  Shakaj>eai'e  and  Wnlter  Scolt  as  well  as  the 
Livy  and  Tacitus  of  l-'rench  history  :  but  there  ai*  two  other 
unlucky  weaknesses  in  M.  Michelet,  which  even  our  sincere  ad- 
miration of  bis  genius  must  nut  permit  us  to  disguise^-onc  a 
dreamy  sentimcntalism,  tbe  other  a  ctaplrap  adulation  of  na- 
tional vanity,  to  which  neither  the  English  dramatist  nor  the 
novelist  condescend,  though  po&sessing  the  privdege  of  pi>etry  and 
romance.  From  llie  first  they  were  prpserve*!  by  their  masculine 
gOKHl  sense,  from  the  latter  by  the  quiei  consciousness  of  English 
greatness.  Of  M,  Michelct's  peculiar  style  and  taste  tbe  volume 
before  us  abouiKls  wilh  striking  ill  Uittrations ;  but  in  those  extracts 
for  which  alone  we  shall  trespass  on  the  '  Frelre."  we  must  be 
extremely  guarded  ami  careful.  We  arc  far  tun  serious  on  such 
xnbjecis  to  pursue  ibrougbout  this  history  of  spiritual  flirtation, 
especially  connected  as  il  is  with  such  high,  and  we  bclievo 
blameless  names,  in  the  satiric  and  slowing  manner  of  our  author. 
What  present  justification  M.  Michelel  may  have  for  ibus  with- 
drawing the  veil  from  the  Confessional,  from  tbe  intercourse  of 
the  Director  with  his  spirituid  charge,  and  from  the  perilous 
workings  of  religious  Quietism,  we  feel  no  tcni}ilaiioii  to  niquire ; 
but  there  are  two  grave  and  solemn  questions  on  which  this  book 
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md  this  whole  cuntruTers}'  c-annot  but  fix  every  redectlve  mind 
Atiit  on  which  we  shall  presume  to  offer  a  few,  but  we  trust. 
dispassionate,  obicrvntions :  the  importance  of  the  fujailif — of 
domt-slic  virtue  and  happiness — lo  the  peace  and  advancement  of 
Huro[)«,  especially  of  France;  end  the  relnlion  of  the  Ciinslian 
clergy  to  their  people.  With  these  two  questtoos  is  connected 
a  third,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — a  subjccl  which  nbroad  ia 
assuming  no  inconsiderable  iin[Kirtancc  even  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church:  and  as  may  hereafter  appear,  is  not  altuguUicr 
wilbuut  rcnring  interest  amutii;  ourselves. 

It  may  sound  trite,  even  to  puerility,  that  in  the  present  social 
conrliiion  the  Family  is  the  sole  guaranlpe  for  the  stability  of  tJio 
State.  In  the  powcrlessncssofgoTernmentintbc  western  countries 
of  Europe,  there  is  one  great  counterpoise  to  ibat  anitrchy  which  i* 
perpetually  iuijKuding  from  the  ambition,  the  insubordinate  pas- 
nonsj  the  means  of  agitating  the  public  mind  through  tbc  press, 
and  eve-D  from  the  talenis,  ehH)Uniice,  nnd  greatneu  of  those  adven- 
turers of  society,  who  are  constantly,  at  every  hazard,  even  of  the 
peace  of  tbeir  country,  at  every  sacrifice,  even  of  their  own  liappi- 
Dess  or  their  onn  lives,  determined  to  force  their  way  to  distinc- 
tion. This  is  the  solid  and  substantial  weight  of  those  whose 
family  ties  bind  them  to  social  oi-der.  The  husbands  and  the 
fathers  are  the  true  conservatives ;  their  wives  and  chihlren  are 
boslagr-i  for  civil  peace.  The  youth  who  is  loose  upon  the  tiorld  is  a 
lepublican  by  nature ;  he  lias  all  to  gain  and  nothmg  lo  lose  by 
political  confusion.  In  France  liic  history  of  the  country  has  been 
almost  a  long  revolution  since  1789  :  and  every  great  general  and 
distinguished  statesman  h:ts  pushed  his  way  to  fortune  by  his 
energy  and  talents,  betiause  nil  barriers  were  thrown  down  before 
energy  and  talent  And  that  this  revolution  should  not  continue: 
llial  the  future  history  of  France  should  not  be  like  that  which 
Louis  Blanc  has  written — or  ratber  that  which  Louis  lilanc  would 
wish  to  write — -not  a  succession  of  republican  abortions,  of  wild 
Conspiracies  against  all  order  and  government,  of  Saint  Simon* 
inianism,  Foorrierism,  and  every  oibvr  strange  scheme  for  the  com- 
plete regeneration,  as  it  is  callci),  of  society— nay,  still  worse,  of 
actual  convulsion  and  sanguinary  strife  :  that  the  political  condi- 
tion of  Frunce  and  of  other  countries  who  are  or  may  become  like 
France,  should  rather  be  tbe  salutary  agitation  of  c<jnstilutional 
govcrutncnt,  the  ardent  hut  not  reckless  cr)lli3ion  of  well  organ 
Ked  pariiesj  formed  on  recognixe<l  principles,  and  nobly  striving 
:  lor  ascendancy — not  an  eternal  anarchy,  a  chronic  state  of  dia- 
I  solution,  till  the  weary  world  y«»ms  for  the  peare  of  some  strong 
despotism — ^the  one  guarantee  for  oil  this,    under  Gt>d,  is  the 
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Family — the  FMniljr  bound   togetlier  bv  strong  love,  and  cr>a- 
aciuuiii^  liiilding  its  happini-ss  upim  the  tenure  nfpuhlin  order.    If 
there  be  nn}'  truth  iu  M.  Michclct'sstalcuicnt  that  tbis  source  and 
pled^  uf  peace,  lliv  FBinilv.  u  tlueaten'ed  hy  tins  iiilruuun  of  a 
uiuodating.  uut  liannoDtzing  rcli^riou  •  if  the  influence  of  tlic  priest 
is  pnulucing  a  nide  ami  gRneraJ  estranfrcmcnt  liciwecn  (lie  sexes, 
(lea  prdtret — Ics  cavieux  natureU  du  inatiagc,  ct  de  la  vie  de  fa- 
mille);   if  tliR  men  in  opinion,  in  ftentiment,  in  symjKitliyt  are  all 
on  one    side   as    to    ihe    most    momcniims  (jucstions  which  can 
occupy  tbe  uuilerstanding   and   ttiv  heart,   and   the    feinales    on 
the  other;  the  only  uousulaliuit  will  he  that  such  !i>  staiL-  of  ihiu^ 
cannot  endure;  that  parents  and  husbanfU  will  assert  their  power 
and    authority,  and  a  general  insurrection  of  the  better  feelinf^ 
will  repel  the  invader  from  tho  sanctuary  of  domestic  happiness. 
But   how  fearfully  wdl  this  ri^niTiiiin  operate  upon  relipon,  thus 
brought  into  collision  by  its  unwise  apostles  with  all  the  holier, 
and  better  feelings  of  mankind!      Nor  is  this  domestic  virtue  a.i\d¥ 
bappine&s  in  Fnuice  of  light  comparative  liay-urd.     Of  all  ihini^ 
it  IS  moat  difficult  to  estimate  the  comprtralivc  morality,  in  certain 
points,  of  different  countries.,  ur    that    of    the  same  country    at 
different  [wriods.      But  for  tho  first  time  in  later  Frencli  history 
(must   we   not  ascend  almust  to  St.  Louis  for  an  earlier  prece- 
dent of  this  moral  phenomenon?)  the  Court  of   France  baa 
the    hi^h  exauiple  of  dome&tic  virtue.      Wc  profess  to  be  utterly' 
and  happily   ignorant  of   the  scandal  of    the    upper  orders    in 
Paris;  hut  that   men  of  obscrYaiion,  and    not  cniirely  secluded 
from    the    world,    con    be    ignorant   of  such   things,  is  in    itself 
evidence  of  a  great  change-     At   what  former  time  has  not  Eu* 
rope    rung    with  the  deeds  of  the  acoomplisbed  and  shameless 
tni/fHOia  and   rou^s  of   Paris?      The   ftlalesmen  whom   wc   eonU 
name  as  examples  of  every  amiable  as  well  as  of  every  high   and.'' 
boijourable  virtue  may  not  fairly  represent  their  whole  class ;  but 
at  least  th<a  class  is  not  represented  by  the  KicheEieus  and  so  fort 
of  old.      Notwithstanding  the  noisy  and  extravagant  cnormiticf^ 
in  which  the  drama  and  romance  of  IWis  delight  to  revel,  w< 
believe  that  domeslic  virtue  has  greatly  advanced   both  in    tbaj 
U|>per  and  the  middle  classes — the  bourgeoisie  (according  to  M. 
Louis  iUanc,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  countrv) — since  the  Revolu-j 
tioD.     I'he  security  of  properly,  no  doubt,  is  wiib  this  class  anc 
Iher  great  guarantee  against  political  ccmfusion ;   but   it   is    the' 
Family  which  a<lds  weight  and  sanctity  to  pni[>crLy  ;   and  both  arc 
embarked  in  a  common  cause  by  common  interest. 

Sucb  being  the  Ucmejiduus  hazard — the  dotaesiic  Imrmony  and 
hnppinessj  and  with  the  domestic  harmony  and  happiness  the 
domestic  morals,  and  wiUi  the  morals  the  only  firm  security  against 
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an  eternal  succession  of  revolutionary  innvemf^nts — is  there  any 
real  g^round  for  the  jealous  apjirehenaiima  of  M.  Mirhclel  ftnil 
his  folluwer*  ?  Is  ibe  religion  now  struggling  to  regain  its  lost 
ascendancy  ibe  enemy,  inslcail  of  the  hnrbitigpr  of  peace  ?  Would 
it  enter  into  tbe  family,  not  to  purify  and  elevate,  but  to  disiurb — 
»ot  to  soften,  to  reline,  to  assert  ibe  illguity  and  autbority  of  the 
primary  domestic  relation,  but  rather  to  weaken  or  paralyse  that 
which  in  the  Roman  Catliolir  Church  is  the  holy  sarramont  of 
nintrimony  ?  Is  it  htrstile  only  to  tbe  godless  and  frantic  d<K.-trine8 
of  Jacobinism,  or  to  that  real  advanccincul  in  freedom  and  civiliza- 
lion  which  is  the  better  sense  of  thai  pregnant  word  ■  progress?' 
This  is  the  practical  absorbing  que»unn,  far  more  tlmn  any  one 
connected  either  with  the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  ibe  Church;  it 
is  with  the  moral  working  on  9(Kriety  that  society  at  least  is  most 
ixincerned. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  the  converse  of  this  statement ;  let  us 
hear  the  pleadings  <in  this  delieate  point  from  the  oppusiie  side. 
Has  real  retig;ion  found  its  onlv  rcpttsc  in  those  who,  as  their  sen* 
sitive  being  mure  profoundly  needs  its  consolations,  in  every  age 
have  been  its  most  successful  teachers ;  who  haie  converleil  heHthen 
kingdoms,  and  reared  up  the  best  and  wise-st  of  the  Christian  saints  ? 
I»  the  wife  the  ohjecl  of  tbe  especial  rare  of  the  priest,  because 
she  »lone  has  her  lieart  open  to  the  sacred  persuasives  of  the  J'aith 
— and  with  the  apostolic  aim,  that  the  unbelieving  husband  may  be 
sanclified  by  the  believing  wife?  Is  it  so,  nor  in  order  l<i  ■  lead  silly 
women  captive'  to  foolish  or  harassing  superstitions,  but  that  the 
legitimate  influence  of  woman  may  be  employed  in  Subduing  by  the 
sweet  Icssona  of  matenial  religion  that  anarchy  of  iierce  passiims 
to  which  (if  the  uio<lem  romances  have  any  touch  ot  reality)  tbe 
youth  of  Paris,  and  those  who  crowd  from  all  parts  of  France  to 
all-engulphing  Paiis.  arc  cast  forth  in  perilous  freeilom  ;  and  that 
sfjcinl  anarchy  which  is  constantly  threatened  bv  the  conflict  of 
these  individual  anarchs:*  Is  it  the  noble,  the  Christain  ambition 
of  the  clergy  thus  to  introduce  a  counterpoise  tu  the  still  dominant 
irreligion  of  the  present  instructors  and  leaders  of  the  public 
mind  ?  Is  it,  to  l)e  more  particular,  through  one  parent  at  lejist,  to 
prepare  the  young  mind  for  tbe  dangerous  and,  as  it  is  asserted, 
un-Christianisin!!  ordeal  of  the  college  or  the  universiiy  i  Is  it  to 
fight  tbe  great  battle  of  the  faith  in  the  only  field  where  it  can  he 
fought  with  success? — where  the  evil  is  so  dceply-rof»ted.  lo  strike 
at  the  root  nf  the  evil  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  the  humanizing,  and  ta- 
cializing,  and  immorlalizing  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  which  is 
thus  gradually  ti>  be  infused  into  the  ill-cemented  fabric  of  so- 
ciety ;  or  is  it  only  the  galvanic  life  of  Jesuitism,  which  after  some 
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sirong  and  p&infiil  paroxysms  will  give  back  the  wear;  body  tn 
incurable  <lisv>lution  and  decay? 

lime  alone  will  sbui*  tb^  issue  of  this  conflict,  in  -vtbi  h  we 
bave  no  inleniioii  to  cnga^f  us  jKLrtisana,  still  leas  the  prcsuDiplion 
t»  ofler  our  iTi>(?diation.  Hul  the  occasion  templs  us,  in  n  spirit 
altfigether  undogmalic  aad  unconlrovcrsial,  to  enter  (at  far  less 
Icnfrtti  indt>ed  than  such  tnjitrs  would  require)  on  some  qu<wlions, 
which  we  arc  persuaded  are  of  the  ffrealcsl  importance  to  man* 
kind  ;  on  which  depends  the  true  UeveJojtment  (a  word  much 
misused)  of  our  religion,  at  least  in  its  moral  and  social  ciiei^ics; 
its  wonderful  power  of  self-accutnmodation  tu  all  tbe  inevitable 
changes  in  the  manners,  habits, nnd  opinions  of  mankind;  its  pre- 
dicted authority  '  even  unlo  the  end  of  the  world.' 

The  nature  of  the  rvlipon  to  bu  taught,  and  jwrmanontly  to  be 
maintained  ibrouc^houi  Christendom,  does  not  depeiwl  aliugcther 
on  ibe  abstmcL  and  speculative  doclrines,  or  on  the  rilual  of  the 
Church,  hut  on  tbe  manner  of  the  leaching  also^in  other  words. 
on  tbe  relation  of  the  clergy  to  ihe  people.  What  then,  alHive 
and  beyond  their  great  and  undeniable  function  of  officiating  in 
the  church  and  at  the  altar,  uf  umducting  tbe  riles,  and  admiiiis- 
teriitg  tbe  Sacraments,  is  that  proper  superintendence  of  the  heart 
and  soul  of  each  individual  under  their  charge,  which  they  can 
assume,  in  the  present  slate  of  society,  with  safely  to  themselves, 
with  blessing  to  mankind  ? 

We  are  inclined,  at  tbi.'  risk  of  every  suspicion  of  prejudice,  and 
without  dissembling  tbe  defects  and  abuses  inseparable  from  every 
system,  nbich  must  he  carried  out  by  men  of  every  degree  of  zeal, 
conscientiousness,  or  fidelity,  to  consider  tbe  theory  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  that  which  for  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  mind 
is  nearest  lo  jverfectiun.  This  theory  of  course  breaks  up  all  vast 
overgrown  parishes  into  smaller  practic4iblc  circuits,  or  at  least 
supplies  them  with  niinialer.sof  religion  answerable  to  their  extent. 
The  theory  we  apprehend  to  he  this ;— that  in  every  parish  (besides 
the  general  pastoral  care  of  the  clergy  orcr  the  ecliicalion  of  the 
^uung)  every  mature  and  reasonable  Christian  should  have  a 
dergvrnan.  whom  he  can  consult  under  all  religious  doubts,  and 
even  moral  difliculties,  which  may  ]>erplcx  his  mind;  that  ho 
should  command  bis  presence  in  sickness  and  on  (he  deatb-bed ; 
that  whenever  be  needii  advice  or  consolation  ho  should  be  sure 
of  receiving  it  with  affcciionate  pnimpiitude.  and  with  profound 
interest  in  bis  welfare:  bul  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  Cliris- 
lian  should  be  governed  entirely  by  his  own  conscience — that  con> 
science  of  course  awnkene<l  and  enlightened  by  the  regular  exhor- 
tations fnim  the  pulpit,  or  e^en  private  and  friendly  admoni- 
tion, admiiiutcred  with  discrciion.     The  Confessional,  we  cannot 
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be  Um)  ilevouUv  tkaakful  to  Alinigbtj'  God.  has  never  been  part  of 
llic  Pntlpstant  Kajrlisb  ritual.  And  il  Is,  perhaps,  ihc  ^rravcst 
practicn)  qucKlion  raised  by  M .  Mirhflct'fi  work  wh(.'th(.T  tUc  Con- 
iessiuiial  vrill  be  long  ciulured  hy  Huiiiaii  Calholn;  France.  Wo 
pert'cive  indeed  some  yearnings  iti  a  certain  school  among  our- 
selves after  this  practice  ; — at  least  aflcr  ilial  which  promises  the 
ftncerUutul  power,  which  they  covet,  but  which  tbe^  cannot  obtain 
bv  more  le^tiinnle  means,  the  priestly  nbsDlutiun.  But  thuui^b 
here  and  there,  from  that  passion  for  nuvclly  which  disg'uiscs  itself 
Under  rvrereoce  for  ancient  usage,  il  may  acquire  some  vuLaries; 
though  even  iu  the  form  of  religion  the  most  upj>used  to  erery- 
tliio^  which  is  thought  popish,  something  very  cimgenial  may 
creep  in,  as  the  confidential  relation  of  •  experiences '  to  the 
favourite  preacher;  yet  the  jealous  household  seclusion  of  Kn|i;lish 
luunners  will  secure  us  from  any  groat  or  datijfemus  abuse  uf  this 
influence.  The  Knglishman  would  repel  the  private  entry  of 
the  clergyman,  if  he  tLnught  his  visits  loo  frequent  or  assiduous, 
as  be  would  that  of  the  (jucen's  ollioer.  from  the  inviolable  castle 
of  his  home. 

The  age  of  the  con/fsJiipHiil,  of  spiritual  direction  according  to 
the  sense  which  it  bore  during  the  Jesuit  douiiuiou  over  the 
human  mind,  is  gone  by.  It  is  fatal  to  the  clergy,  whom  It  invests 
in  power  too  great  for  mortal  man — in  power,  when  assigned 
to  an  order  gathered  from  all  classes  and  characters  of  men. 
destructive  of  proper  religious  iiiltucnce : — and  no  less  fatal,  we  are 
persuaded,  lo  pure  Clirisiian  morality  and  Iu  high  Christian  virtue. 
There  is,  to  our  calm  judgment,  a  primar)'  and  irremediable 
incunipatibiliiy  with  the  true  rules  of  Christian  re>{K>usibility  in 
this  absolute  assumption  of  dominion  on  one  side  over  tbc  iti- 
ward  being  of  our  fellow,  and  the  surrender  of  it  on  the  other. 
The  great  broad  principles  of  Christian  law  and  oi*  Christian  duty 
can  never  be  mititakcu.  The  healtliful  conscience,  in  the  generoj 
conduct  of  life,  even  in  tbc  discharge  of  religious  service,  ought 
to  be  its  own  suflicicnt  guide.  It  is  as  sure  a  symptom  of  me/iia) 
or  spiritual  disease  to  be  constantly  consulting  the  priest,  as  of 
bodily  malady  or  vaLetudioarianism  Ui  be  constantly  consulting 
the  physician.  There  arc  fearful,  painful,  miserable  sicknesses 
of  bolb  mind  and  sjiirit ;  and  iq  God's  name  let  them  have  all  which 
skill,  and  gciilleuess,  and  wisdom,  and  Christian  confrolaliun  ami 
instruction  caii  bestow.  Let  the  mind  which  is  sillicted  by  rack- 
ing doubt  have  tlic  pious  adviser  to  sallufy  its  feurful  question- 
ings.  Be  there  the  learned  divine  to  grapple  with  wayward  sccp- 
ticism — with  the  daring  desperauon  of  the  unbeliever.  Let  those 
perliaps  more  dangerous  doubts  which  arise  from  redoubled  and 
extreme  afilictlon — the    maddening  and   wicked  thought  of  thak| 
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tDJuiticeof  God  in  ceemingly  asMgninir  xU  Hi*  blessiogs  to 
class,  all  wretcliedness  to  another- — ^bc  allayed  by  wise  and  tender 
orpuincat.  Lot  rnnorsc  for  crime  take  ciounsel  cjii  ihc  bcsl 
meaiu  of  reconciltaiion  with  God — of  restitution,  or  of  reparation 
for  injury  U>  man;  let  sorrow  never  want  ibe  syiupatliicing 
prayer,  the  gooihing  exhortatioD;  let  the  house  of  sickne&s  be 
visited  with  kindly  and  regular  con9i>latioti ;  the  death-bed  be 
suiu4)tbeii  by  the  band  of  Christian  hope  and  ]>eace.  Kut  foster 
not  habits  of  trreaolutiim  and  ttepcndence  ;  keep  ntit  ihc  mind  in 
a  fretful  state  of  anxiety;  teach  man  consciousness  in  his  own 
strength-^tbat  ttrcu^b  which  God  will  ^ive  to  all ;  encourage  no 
one  to  surrender  himself  as  the  subject  of  morbid  moral  ana- 
tomy— to  have  the  hand  perpclunlly  on  the  religious  puEse.  or  the 
prube  in  the  most  vital  parts.  It  is  still  worse  if  this  intercourse 
de^Ttemtes,  as  it  often  will,  into  a  form.  The  priest,  if  at  time* 
more  rigid,  puuulilious.  ami  cxaetiiij;  tu  the  ou&iuus.  will  al  times 
lie  too  easy  and  comproinisin^  to  the  more  careless.  Confession 
on  one  side  and  ahsolulJon  uu  the  other  bei^ime  acts  of  rcligi'ius 
courtesy,  and  there  is  so  much  facility  in  discharging  his  debts 
that  the  jienitcnt  is  careless  how  soon  nr  \o  what  extent  he  may 
accumulate  a  new  score.  The  security  whkfa  it  gives  must  Im 
as  perilous  <is  its  mutt  cruel  austerity. 

The  mental  and  spiritual  childhood  of  man  is  passed — let  him 
learn  to  go  alone  as  a  moral  and  responsible  being.  The  cler^ 
must  be  conslaiitly  supplyjnic  motives  and  principles  for  self- 
government,  not  assume  lo  be  the  executive  of  human  aclion. 
Among  the  saMif^  of  Paraguay  that  might  be  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial government  which,  were  it  puisibic,  would  be  destructive 
to  religion  itself  in  Europe.  All  alteiupls,  in  Jesuit  phrase,  em- 
maillotter  tame,  will  not  merely  be  an  utter  and  ridiculous  failure, 
but  a  signal  iljsruptinn  of  all  the  salutary  rostrnints  of  religion. 
'IMiis  IB  at  best,  even  when  adminiBlcre*!  neither  with  harsh  nor 
harassing  severity,  nor  asdaii{;eious  facility,  but  a  religion  ufawe; 
iu  votaries  may  submit  to  the  severest  nuirtifi cations,  but  it  U 
bctuuse  they  ore  enjoine<l ;  they  may  make  the  most  prodigal 
sacri6ces,  pour  their  whole  fortune  at  the  feet  of  the  phesl — but 
it  is  desperate  prmligolity,  wrung  forth  by  fear;  its  obedienco  it 
servile ;  it  is  usually  the  dread  of  man  rather  than  of  the  Maker— 
the  stern  rebuke,  lh«  tt-rrible  intertlict  of  the  human  voice  rather 
than  that  of  God  within  the  conscience.  It  may  anlicijmte  and 
prevent  much  crime  and  vice ;  it  may  incite  to  what  is  called 
virtue  :  but  the  virtue  altogether  wants  the  dignity  of  being  free, 
spontaneous,  unforced  ;  it  is  the  tribute  of  the  slave,  wrung  from 
bim  by  a  despotic  satrap,  not  poured  by  voluntary  Im-o  and 
homage  at  the  feci  of  the  King  of  kings. 
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Each  of  these  objections  would  require  to  be  «TougLl  out  into 
a  lon^  and  careful  chanter.  Wc  musL  look  to  hiiiLorv,  wliieb 
speaks  wilh  sutHcient  disliiictnen,  aud  to  thnsc  otbcr  sources  of 
autUi-iilic  information  wliich  have  vcnturtMl  l<>  Wlrav  Llie  w^creli 
of  the  Confessional.  Wc  must  lonk  around  us  at  once  nilb  cattn 
and  dispuMonnte  inquiry.  Among  the  Kn^hsh  Roman  CiilUotics, 
the  coafessioual  is  kept  under,  as  it  were,  b_v  the  dependence  of 
the  cler^'  upon  llie  laity — by  thai  rigorous  good  sense  wbicb  is 
part  of  the  Enj^Ush  character,  and  which  cannot  but  be  tnainlained 
b_v  the  constant  presence  of  a  rival  faith.  In  Ireland,  however  it 
limy  seem  ineffective  or  lenient  a»  to  crimes  of  blood,  it  is  generally 
acknowtetlged,  as  regards  the  relations  of  man  anil  woman,  not 
merely  to  be  irreproachable,  but  highly  hcneficinl  :  we  arc  willing 
to  believe  that  it  is  so.  In  southern  countries  ihe  result  is  far 
difTercul :  tbc  rearful  revelations  in  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Blanco 
White  are  strong  enough  as  to  Spain.  M.  Nlichelel  may  colour 
durkly  as  to  former  times  in  France,  yet  is  his  colouring  untrue? 
It  is  when  we  thus  come  to  its  practical  workings  on  a  re6ned 
and  dissolute  stale  of  society,  thnl  we  feel  siiU  more  the  neces- 
sity', yet  the  diBictdiy,  of  confining  ounselves  within  our  appointed 
tiniits.  The  subject,  to  do  it  complete  justice,  demands  a  long 
htsiorioil  induction.  When  men  in  general  were  children,  the 
clergy  alone  men,  there  might  be  some  belter  excuse  for  this  per- 
petual interference  of  parental  authority.  Gut  in  countries  where 
we  presume  not  to  say  from  n;ilional  tempenimeni,  but  from  civil 
convulsions,  in  general  fatal  to  nioraU,  or  from  unknown  causes, 
dissoluteness  of  manners  prevails  to  a  wide  extent ;  there  it  would 
be  no  liberal  courtesy,  but  a  base  abandonment  of  truth,  lo  disguite 
our  convictiiins  of  its  irremediable,  unavoidable  tendency  to  the 
deepest  demoralization.  When  we  see  it  stimulating  human  pas- 
sions— passions  expressing  themselves  in  that  ambiguous  ama- 
tory language  which  ap])]ies  etjuaJly  lu  earth  and  heaven,  but  stdl 
betraying  the  lower  nature  even  in  the  presence  of  such  stain- 
less men  as  St.  Francis  de  Snles  or  Fern-Ion  (hxik  nt  the  words  of 
Madame  du  C^liaslet,  quoted  by  Michelet),  or  even  before  the  awful 
Doseuel  himself — hc  almost  tremble  to  imagine  what  it  must  hare 
been  at  the  command  of  the  worlilly,  the  ambitious,  the  sensual 
and  unscrupulous  priest.  E^-en  where  it  did  not  perhaps  especi- 
ally and  peculiarly  corrupt  the  clergy,  did  not  the  confessional  in 
ctu-taiii  hands  lower  the  giMieral  inorabty  of  nations  ?  Did  it  not 
frame  a  system  of  evaNion.  of  com  promise,  of  equivocation,  at  which 
Ciirislendoin  stood  aghast?  For  the  Confessional  is  the  parent 
of  all  those  huge  tomes  of  casuistry  which  now  repose  in  ])on- 
derous  slumbers  on  the  shelves  of  ecrtesinstical  libraries,  hut 
which  are  ever  distilled  into  small  manuals — even  now,  we  lament 
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to  say.  placed  in  tbe  hanils  of  the  yaunjz«r  clergy.  This  ■ 
ruuiitry.  as  M.  Mlchelct  justly  obscrvM.  wm  addressed  lo  the 
world  wbfii  it  was  recking  with  all  Lliv  (omi\  atid  mire  of  the 
civil  wars,  '  There  you  read  of  crimes  which  probably  were 
'  nm-M-  ct>mmitlrd  but  by  the  terrible  snldicrs  of  ihe  Doke  of 
•  Alva^-or  lliose  Companies,  in  the  Uurty  years'  wnr,  uithuul 
'  country,  without  law,  without  God — vraiea  Sodumea  errantes 
'  dont  I'ancienne  ent  eu  horrcur.'  This  is  among  the  stronc:est 
points  of  the  Anii- Jesuit  parly  ;  and  if  ibe  clergj-  of  France  make 
cummon  cause  with — if  they  do  not  disclaim — this  e duration  uf  the 
priestly  mind  in  the  theory  of  all  possible  or  impi>sisiblc  crimi- 
nnlily,  the  nHiml  indignnliim  of  mniikind  will  shake  off  their  yuke 
as  a  pestilence,  liooks  <j1~  very  recent  date  have  been  forced  upon 
our  notice  (one  bearing  tbe  name  of  tbe  bishop  of  an  important 
see),  of  which  wc  write  with  the  calmest  deliberation,  that  if  a 
husband  or  the  father  of  a  family  knew  a  priest,  a  young  priest,  lo 
have  had  his  n)in<l  and  memory  infected  by  ihcui.  and  did  not 
spnrn  him  from  bis  do«ir,  lie  would  be  guilty  of  a  sin  againit  tbe 
Ciiid  of  puriu— -of  a  wicked  and  cowardly  ahandoninent  of  his 
miHst  sacred  duties.  Those  who  are  but  parlially  read  in  this 
coniritvcrsy  wit]  find  enough  in  a  work  of  M.  Libri.  It  is  in 
vnin  to  defend  these  publications,  eillicr  as  necessary  or  as  mere 
harmless  »iul  traditionary  speculations.  One  of  llie  b(K>ks  which 
we  have  seen  ia  made  still  more  tilTeimve  by  being  adajUed  to 
modern  use  hy  a  surgeon,  who  asserts  that  nil  the  advanced 
mcilicai  knowledge  om  every  part  and  condition  of  ihe  human 
frame  is  indispensable  to  the  priest-  Kven  ii  any  one  of  such 
incimceivablc  monstrosities  as  these  works  coolly  concei%'e  were 
to  be  revealed,  by  confession  or  otherwise,  to  a  priest,  and  his 
natural  and  Christian  horror  of  suili  things  did  not  at  once  direct 
liim  how  to  act,  such  a  cnse.  slinuld  be  reserved  for  the  bishop, 
and  kept  in  deeper  than  religions  silence. 

But  if  such  le.-iining  be  so  pi-rilous  to  the  priest's  own  inward 
sunt'lily — ^what  is  it  when  brought  into  contact  with  penitents  of 
every  age  and  moral  condition,  and  of  either  sex — when,  pro- 
foundly instructed  In  such  a  mannal,  the  priest  procee<Isto  scruti- 
nize the  secrets — |>crbaps  of  a  delicate  female  heart? 

'  Kt  ce  jtuuc  pi£lre,  qui  d'apres  vous  croit  que  le  inonde  est  encore 
ce  moudc  effroyablc,  ciui  arriTe  au  coiifcMional  avec  toutc  cette  vdajrie 
sciMiee,  ritnigiiiatiun  nieubl^e  de  cm  nionstrueiix — vous  le  mrllez,  im- 
prudcnts!  ou  cummenl  vous  nommerui-jc,  en  face  d'une  ciifaot  qiu 
u'a  pns  quitt^  sa  mcrCt  qui  ue  s'nC  rieu.  u'a  rien  it  dire,  dunt  Ic  plas 
u:rH[id  crime  est  d'sToir  mal  spprls  son  cat^hismc,  ou  ble*»«!  un  pa- 
pi  I  Ion." — p.  24. 

This  is  the  doep  original  sin  of  the  whole  svatem.     That  it 
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compels  the  minds  of  all,  youtij?  tta  nitl,  the  tender  maidca.  wboae 
tight  heart  is  as  pure  as  the  tumtner  fountain,  to  dwell  on  thought* 
from  which  they  ought  to  be  diverted  by  wevy  lawlul  means ;  and 
not  to  dwrll  on  them  odIv.  hut  to  give  them  words,  and  that  to 
a  pt^reon  of  another  sex.  What  she  would  scarrely  dare  to  vttrr  to 
her  mutber.  to  herself,  it,  \vith  but  a  thin  wooden  partition,  to  be 
whispered,  but  distinctly  whispered — 'and  that  not  now  to  a  hoary 
and  venerable  prelate,  not  to  a  monk  pale  with  fasting  and  etnari* 
ated  with  study  and  pmrer,  and  bowed  U.>  the  earth  with  premature 
age — not  to  one  wlin  retires  again  with  Iilt  secret  to  his  lonelj 
cell — but  one  in  the  full  vigour,  it  may  be,  of  manly  beautv.  whom 
she  meets  at  every  corner  of  the  street,  perhaps  in  her  commim 
society,  and  as  a  welcome  guest  in  the  (juiet  saloon  of  her  own 
home. 

M.  Mirhelet  sets  forth  with  his  usual  graphic  power,  and 
at  least  with  that  probable  truth  which  may  suggest  serious 
reflection,  another  scene  (his  |iam|)blet,  like  his  history,  is  all 
seeues)  in  which  a  devotee,  not  quite  so  ignorant  of  the  worlds 
may  pass  from  one  excitement  to  another: — 

*  Quel  lieu,  je  touo  prie,  plus  puissant  que  I'^glise  sur  I'imaginAcion— ^ 
plus  ri^^hc  en  iUusiuns,  plus  fascinaicur?     C'cst  IVgliac  juelrmciit  qu 
etinublc  rhammc,  vulgiurc  atllinira,  qui  le  grandit,  Teiagure,  lui  pr£te 
po(!sie. 

'  Voyez-vouB  cctte  eolennelle  figure  qui,  sous  Tor  et  la  pourpre  des 
habits  poutificaux.  monle  avec  la  penailc  d'un  pcuple,  U  pri^re  de  dix 
mille  hommt?*,  au  Iriumphul  cscalicr  du  chonir  de  Saint  DcDiB?  La 
Toyci-voui  eucorc,  »jui  eur  lout  ce  pcuple  a  genoux,  plane  i  la  hauteur 
dcs  vii^teS)  porle  la  tete  dnoa  lea  chapitcuLx  purnh  le»  t^trs  aiiees  dee 
anges,  ct  dc  IJi  lance  la  foudre  ? . .  Eh  bieii '.  c'est  lui  ccl  urchange  ler- 
rible,  qui  tout  &  Theure  descend  pour  elle,  et  maintcnant  doux  el  facile. 
Went,  U-baB,  dans  celtc  chapclle  obscure  Tenteiidre  aux  heures  languis- 
ssutes  dc  l'apre»-nudi!  Belle  heure!  oragcusc  vt  tcndrc  (et  pourquui 
done  le  coeur  nous  hnt-il  si  furt  ici  ?).  Cammv  die  est  d^jk  somhrc  cclte ', 
^gliael  il  nVst  pourlant  pas  tard  encore.  La  grande  rose  du  portailr 
flambnie  nu  eolcil  couchant. . .  .Mais  c'cst  tnutc  autre  chose  au  chtcur; 
dcs  ombres  grnvcs  s'y  i-tcndcnt,  et  dcrri«*tc  c'eai  robacuril^. . .  .Une 
chose  etoiine  cC  fail  pr»que  pcur,  d'aussi  loin  que  I'on  regarde ;  c'est,  tout 
nu  fond  dc  V^glise,  cc  myst^re  de  vieux  ritraux  qui,  ne  montrant  plus 
dc  dcssiu  priicui,  sctntiilent  dtuia  I'ombre  comme  un  iUisilile  grimoire 
de  caracterca  incoauus.  . . .  Ia  chajielle  n'en  ei>C  pas  moins  nlscurc  ; 
vous  q'l-u  diittiigucz  plus  Ics  ururrauilB,  Ics  dt-licuti^  ncrvurt-s  qui  ae 
nouaieiil  k  lu,  vuilie ;  I'ombre  s't-paiiMissaiit  arrondita  cimfund  Irs  fDrmea. 
Mais,  cotiime  si  ceite  ch&pelle  euiiibre  ii'cuit  pa8  eticurc  asstz  sombre, 
elle  eufernie  dans  u»  coin  I't-inut  r^uit  de  chfine  noir,  uii  cet  humme 
imu,  octte  fetnme  tretitblaDtc,  reunii  si  prf-s  I'un  de  I'auUe,  vont  causer 
tout  bas  de  I'amour  dc  Dieu,*— pp.  304-206. 

We 
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We  bnve  Hone  loinc  violence  la  oarselvex  in  qnolin^  ttiii  uas- 
sagu,  of  which,  however  brilhatit.  we  can  neilher  alto^ther  ap- 
prove the  spirit  or  tlic  lone  ;  but  it  rurnislios  a  rnndusi^'e  ar^- 
tncnt.  Where  such  men  can  write  fearlcsstj  and  unrebuked,  at 
leajl  b_v  aiij  dumiiiatU,  we  any  tmX  uniix-rsal,  fc(;Hti>|:,  of  the  con- 
fessional in  such  lan^uag'e,  is  it  not  a  Kigii  that  its  authority,  and 
therefore  tlial  it*  use,  has  piused  awa;  ?  If  not  anTul,  ll  must  be 
dangerous,  or  worse  than  dangerous.  It  is  idle  to  denounce,  as 
some  niny  he  inclined  lo  denounce,  the  irrerrrence,  the  sacrilcg;i' 
ous  insolence,  the  impiety  of  such  wrilers;  the  pnjfc  is  rend  iVoin 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other  :  and  how  large  a  part  of  France  will 
boil  h  as  the  vivid  expression  of  its  own  sentiments !  Can  the 
oonression&l  regain  its  awfulness  in  the  fare  of  such  remonstrance 
~-be  that  remonstrance  Jiut  or  not — with  the  historic  certainly  that 
in  ifae  Church  of  Home  itself  it  is  but  of  recent  date  i  For  though 
c^mfnssion  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  the  compulsory  confession  to 
the  priest  ivas  first  enjoined  by  an  authoritative  decree  in  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  111,* 

Christianity  must  never  bo  degraded  to  a  mere  mural  law;  It 
must  never  for  an  instant  forget  its  loftier  mission  of  making  the 
Invisible  visible;  of  raising  the  soul  far  above  this  sublunary 
sphere:  but  whdc  it  is  above,  it  must  not  be  against  the  moral 
sentiment,  the  enlightenr^l  mom!  sentiment  of  mankind  ;  it  musl 
h-innoiiire  with  it  jiealousty,  severely,  and  without  su&picion. 
Priestly  influence  ma.y  silence  il,  may  pervert  it,  may  substitute 
for  it  some  other  absorbing  im])ulse  -,  hut  the  indissoluble  wedhuk 
of  Christian  faith  and  |jerfeet  morals  cannot  be  long  violated 
with  impunity.  Christianity  has  not  en>»iici|Kitcd  woman  to  sub- 
mit her  to  another  dominion  than  that  of  her  husband. 

But  the  iofliienrt*  of  the  Confessional  ist  nothing  to  that  of  the 
Dirwtiott.  The  L-wnfessor  receives  his  penitents  in  the  church,  at 
appointed  hours;  tiic  director,  at  bis  own  time,  in  the  private 
hotue : — 

,  *  Au  ooofesseiir  on  dit  les  ptEchrs;  on  ne  lul  doit  ricn  de  plus  Au 
JitVCtcur  on  dit  tout,  on  tc  dit  soi-mCmc  ct  Ics  slena,  scs  affsirca,  ncs  in* 
imts.  Cehii  it  qui  Ton  confie  le  plus  gntiid  int^rft.  relui  du  mlut 
«!tcrnel,  comment  ne  lui  con6crsit-on  pas  de  petits  intt^rfils  tcmporcls.  Ic 

•  Wil]j  llic  anlliur  uf  a  book  wliich  hnj  jii(t  mchcd  ii*,  'De  la  Confewioii,  pi  du 
Cilibat  (lei  PrttiM.  pu  Fmicifque  Bouvin.'  wi^wuuld  Ixith  willing);  auf;iir.  uid 
drvoully  pr»7  fLw  Iho  iiicreuiiig  iiidu«nc«  of  llie  Puli^it,  nther  thui  nf  lli«  Civi.rMaiona). 
Tiiii  wurk,  tliuiigli  urcmiiiilrralilr  Khtlity.Biiil  wilh  much  kiiowlrdgr  of  thr  (uhlrct,  n 
npl  writlMi  in  tite  rolm  trnw,  ot  wiih  llial  itnm  accuracy  uf Inuiiitig  icliioli  utlvnandMl 
inthb  gimv*  <:uiJiTOv«ctty.  Tljeitaoimion*  4r«  itnui{j*ly  Ilumo,  tomt  of  tb«f»famicss 
ineormci — tlmoit  all  to  nutbor  ut  Tolumi-.  witlioul  cba|jt(r  or  paKv.  In  ouc  |)lsec. 
■luuii^  ibr  uitWitiu  cit«d  ii  Tiipoitile  (p. -Ill);  •  ti«wty  drKovcnd  ecclnlattiesl 
hulvriBn — we  jirtmuiv,  iin  imptnoitatioii  of  the  'Hbtori«Tri|Muliu>' 
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manage  dc  >e«  enfAna,  \c  tutatncnt  qu'oo  projette,  etc.  ?  Le  coofcMcur 
ot  oblige  au  Kcrct ;  il  »c  lait,  oti  denrait  K  tnire.  Lc  dirccteur  n'»  point 
cette  obligalioa.  11  peut  rrv^kr  ce  qu'il  uit,  Biirtwit  h  im  pr^tre,  4  un 
autre  dirHtcur.  Siippoartna  dans  line  mnison  unc  vingtaine  de  pr&rres 
(ou  tin  jicu  tnnins,  par  ^^rd  pourluloi  d'lUBUciaiinn)  i]ui  snirnt  Irs  imii 
conrcsEcurs,  li^B  aulrra  directtiin  dea  iiii-mcs  pereunnes ;  comme  direc- 
teiirs,  ils  pourent  ^cliangcr  leim  renecignemens,  mcilre  en  commun  sur 
une  table  milte  ott  deux  mille  consnencea,  en  combiner  lea  rapports  ; 
comme  les  pieces  d'un  jeii  ri'Arheca,  en  r^gter  d'avancc  lea  moiivemcnta, 
Ivfl  int^r^la,  el  se  distribuer  ^  cux-mi-nieB  les  idles  qu'ils  doivcnt  jouer 
pour  invricr  lo  tout  h  liiurs  fina,' — p.  225. 

Il  is  tbis  JMrfctioJi  which,  wjUicIrawing  confeiaion  fntm  ils  last 
control — tbe  stdciiuiity  uf  the  church— from  the  parlial  publicily, 
the  Jignity  of  a  8ncre<l  ceremnpv — inirotiucea  into  the  fnmily  ooe 
that  is  not  of  the  fftmily,  but  who  rules  it  with  despotic-  sw»y ;  who 
knowa  mare  of  the  intimate  thoughts  of  the  husband  than  the  wife, 
of  the  wife's  than  her  huslianc) ;  who  bos  an  authority  g^rcaler  than 
that  of  the  parent  m'er  the  child,  berausclhc  child  iiiluitircly  fccts 
that  il  ia  the  Director,  not  the  jwreiit,  whodelennine*  rverjlliing. 
I'hus  all  tbai  is  delightful  in  alTection,  its  spontaneity,  is  chwkcfl 
nnd  rhilled  ;  mtilunl  ronfidenre  passes  ihrougli  the  intervrnlian  of  a 
third  persf>n ;  love  itself  becomes  timid  and  aurrepiitious — it  has 
lost  all  its  free  and  unrestrained  effusion.     Il  is  now  no  longer  the 
eye  of  Hod,  whose  eternal  providence  is  wulcbiiig  over  llie  deve- 
lopment of  the  aiTcctions,  the  growth  of  the  individual    moral 
being,  and    the  reciprocal   influence  of  members  of  a  h»rmonioui 
family  upon  each  other;    buL  the  pryin};.  curious,  slcfepiess.  im- 
portunate, inevitable  eye  i>f  a  imin — who  is  present  in  the  raost 
intimate  intercourse,    hears   every    word,   coldly    watches    every 
emotion;  whom  habitual  hyiHicrisy  raitily  altempts  to  elude,  and 
habitual  servitude  only  can  satisfy.    This  assuredly  is  a  temptation 
lo   spiritual    tvranny   tt>  which   hoinnn   nftture  slioulil   not    be  ex- 
posed.     A    Uodin  is  the  inevitable  consequcucc  of  the  systi-'m, 
Tlie  confession,  too.  of  erne  must  involve  tUe  mmluclof  others;  thus 
it  is  an  universal  delation  by  a  religions  police,  with  an  espionairo 
in  every  family.     The  director  is  t«i  ihe  wife  another  husband,  lo 
the  friend  a  more  intimate  friend,  to  tlic  statesman  far  more  than 
his  secretary,  to  the  king  nearer  than  his  minister.     This  direc 
tion.  though   not  cimfniod   in  the  Jesuits,  was  the  great  secret  of 
the  Jesuit  power;  ami,  no  doubt,  of  the  Jesuit  ruin.      It  nouhl 
be  a  curious  speculation  how  far  the  decrepitude  of  the  old  royal 
families  of  Europe,  which  le<l  lo  the  triumph  of  ihe  French  revo- 

Lluiinnary  printhples,  may  be  traced  u>  direction,  ffereditary  ma- 
lady, no  doubt,  in  miiny  rases  siirremlercd  the  enfeebled  sovereign, 
without  resislance.  lo  this  secret  domination  ;  but  it  is  a  melan* 
choly  trulh,  thai  iu  scarcely  any  iustaacc  did  this  close  religious 
•rr  supcriniendence 
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supczintRTMlence  restrain,  we  nv  nnl  the  fitliieg,  hut  ihe  (T'^^^'^ 
vices  of  these  king*.  Trace  it  from  ihe  soft  ami  eas/  ru  le  of  Father 
Cotton  down  to  thr  Perc  Tellier,  down  to  the  accomnKiclnting 
(lircclors  of  Louis  XV.,  laiA  llirr)ughoul  almost  th«  whole  line  of 
SjMiiisU  Bourbons.  While  even  this  poor  advantage — |>oor  as  far 
as  their  subjects  were  concerned — was  not  obtained,  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  were  left  to  upstart  favourites  ninde  or  unmaih'  by 
this  secret  influence— or  thev  were  absndonei]  to  total  neglect. 
To  mainlain  thai  power — that  sovereignly  above  the  sovereijE^ — 
that  abasement  of  the  temporal  below  the  spiritual  dominion — 
which  the  Gregorys  and  Innocents  soucht  by  the  bolder  means  of 
direct  agpvssion,  of  hauphty  pn-lensimi,  of  Bpirittial  form  anil 
violence,  but  which  was  far  more  fullv  escrcised  by  beinjr  bc- 
liilMl  the  throne  rather  than  above  it — what  sacrifice  couhl  be  too 
great?  Christian  moiiility  went  first:  bad  not  Pascal,  with  his 
fearless  irony,  forbade  the  divorce,  it  would  have  been  complete. 
Monarchy,  which  censed  to  rule,  fell  into  contempt.  The  whole 
mind  of  lioman  Catholic  Europe,  which  by  an  wlucalirm,  cold, 
minute,  laborious,  Jesuitism  strove  to  rn^^rnas  and  keep  down  to 
a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  woke  up  suddenly,  opened  its  wonder- 
ing eyes,  and  mist<K>k  the  brilliant  meteor  of  the  V^oltairian  phi- 
losophy for  the  sunlight  of  truth.  Religion  iuclf,  without  the 
poetry  of  the  older  Catholicism,  or  the  more  severely  reasoning 
faith  of  Protestantism,  which  thisortler  had  been  inculcatin"  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  on  the  peasant,  on  the  sovereii;n— to  which 
ihey  had  been  endeavouring  to  enslave  literature,  aria,  philosophy — 
Was  suddenly  found  dead.  With  all  the  rising;  frcneratinn — as  it 
would  have  seemed — at  their  disposilicjn,  Ibey  had  not  a  raan  of 
talent  or  Tigour  to  stand  in  the  breach :  it  was  as  if  (heir 
triumph  had  smitten  the  whole  Church  with  barrenness.  While 
this  vast  spiritual  police  seemed  omnipotent  as  omnipresent — 
while  by  every  kind  of  intrigne,  liy  correspondence  ihrougliont 
and  far  beyond  the  civilized  nations,  by  a  free-mastmry  which 
OOmmuuicated  with  Ihe  raindity  and  llie  secrecy  of  the  electric 
tflle^^ph,  it  appeared  to  rule  the  world,  il  was  put  down,  as  it  were, 
by  nrclamntioD.  The  suppression  of  this  wonderful  Society — for 
wonderful  it  wag  in  its  rise — in  its  progress  to  alriiosl  universal 
tlominioti — in  the  extraordinary  characters  of  its  first  founders — in 
its  reconquest  of  half  f  Jcrmany  from  I'rotesUintiam,  in  its  foreign 
inissioMB,  which,  after  astonishini;  Christendom  with  their  iKuuicd 
success,  were  disclaimed  by  more  than  one  Pope,  as  compromising 
the  truth  and  the  pnrityof  relipion  ; — their  suppression  is  tliecvi- 
tlcnce  of  their  utter  weakness  in  what  appeared  their  hour  of 
strength  :  ihey  were  slill  directors  of  half  the  consciences  in  a 
large  part  of  Kuroj>c,  when  Uiey  were  at  once  and  contemptuously 
VOL.  LXXTi.  NO.  CLii.  z  discharged. 
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discliargvil.     The  Pupe  was  a>tn])cll(:d  u>  aboiidoa    ibein ;  and 
the  only  protector*  tbcy  ^und  were  tbc  English  (with  whom  they 

{bad  entered  into  sirme  quesliuoable  couUDercial  relaiigns  in  Ame- 
rica), that  pious  Cltristian  Frederick  of  Pruuia,  and  the  virtuous 
~i!inpre*i  Catherine  \  * 

We  return  to  the  relation  <if  the  clergy  to  the  people.     Of  all 
ihe  manifold  blessings  wc  owe  to  the  Hclormation,  the  greatest 

I  Was  that  which  restored  the  miaitter  of  Christ  to  his  position  as 

a  citizen  and  as  a  man ;  the  abrt^ation  of  the  celibacy  of  the 

clergy;  the  relum  from  that  monastic  Cbrtsiiauity.  which  from  the 

fotirth  centuf)'  had  held  out  a  false  model  of  perfection,  to  genuine 

>riniitive  Cbristimiity, 

Believing,  as  we  im|ilictlly  do,  the  whole  monastic  system  to 
lave  oomc  onsrinally  not  from  the  shores  of  the  Jordan,  but  from 
le  of  the  Ganges — not  from  the  foot  of  Carmel  or  Lebanon, 
but  of  the  Himalaya;  believing  it  to  be  founded  on  a  false  phi- 
losophy— the  malignity  of  matter,  and  in  consequence  the  sinful- 
ness of  everything  cor|M>reul  ;  l>el>eviii^  it  to  be  a  dastardly  de- 
sertion of  one  half  of  our  duty  under  the  pretence  of  csclusive 
duvolion  to  the  other' — the  utter  abne^iion  of  one  of  tbe  great 
commandments  of  the  Law,  the  love  of  man;  bclienng  it  to  be 
directly  opi>osite  to  tbu  doctnne  of  our  Lord,  who  seems  de* 
aignedly  to  reject  tbc  example  of  John  the  Baptist  as  applicable 
to  bis  disciples;  believing  that  the  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  wliich  can  be  tliought  lo  temi  tlial  Hay  relate 
merely  to  the  dangerous  and  affliciiug  limes  of  the  primitive 
Cliristians;  believing  that  the  perfection  of  Chrisiinnity  is  the 
active  performance  of  duty,  the  devotion,  the  dedication  of  e*ery 
faculty  of  body  and  of  mind  wiib  which  we  were  eniloned  bj 
God  to  tbe  identical  cause  of  God  and  human  happiness ;  be- 

rlieviog  it  lo  he  inumsistent  with  any  pure  and  lofty  conception 
ii  the  Gmlhead,  ami  of  the  true  digiiity  and  Ueslinaiion  of  man  ; 
believing  it  to  be  low  and  selAsb  in  its  object — superstitious  and 
degratling  in  its  praclici-s — nt  best  but  a  dreamy  and  indolent 
concentration  of  the  individual  upon  himself  umler  the  fond  sup- 
jiosition  that  he  is  in  communion  with  God — or  tbe  degradation 
of  our  better  faculties  to  coarse  employments,  which  there  are  and 
roost  be  coarse  naturt-s  enough  to  fulfil; — yol,  with  all  this,  we 
hesitate  not  to  dojuslice.  and  ample  justice,  lo  individual  monks, 
to  monasteries,  and  to  monasticism  itself.  In  their  time  they  liave 
doubtless  wi'oiigbt  inatlcul-ilile  gtHKl — ^>o<l  which  could  not  have 
been  orougbt  without  them.  The  monk,  because  he  has  been  a 
monk — at  least,  because  he  bu  nut  been  encumbered  with  c«rtbljr 
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liei^bas  b«en  able  to  rise  to  ibc  olmoat  height  of  relifpooj  self- 
sacrificc,  of  Cbmlian  heroism  in  ihe  cause  of  GikI  and  of  man. 
The  monaster)*,  at  least  in  the  West,  has  l}€wn  the  hnly  refujER  of 
much  human  wretchedness,  driven  from  the  face  of  a  hustilc  and 
iuhospitable  worid — of  much  sin,  which  required  profound  and 
■ohtiiry  poiiance — i>f  much  remorfio.  which  has  been  siMilhcd  und 
snfiened.  Thejr  have  taught  industrial  habits  to  rude  and  warlike 
tribes,  and  fertilized  desorts;  they  bavo  been  the  asjtla  of  lt;arn- 
inj;  and  the  arts,  the  schoulB  from  nhicli  issued  the  most  powerful 
intellects  throughout  the  middle  nges.  Of  their  inestimable  »er> 
vices,  especially  of  the  Benedictines,  to  letters,  what  lover  uf 
letters  would  not  be  afmid  lest  he  should  speak  with  less  liberal 
gratitude  than  justice  would  dnirand  ? 

So,  too,  the  celibacy  of  the  secular  clergy — imperfectly  as  il  was 
enforced,  and  |>crseverin|dy  resistefl  or  eluded,  and  therefore  con- 
stantly producing  the  evil  of  practice  inconsistent  with  theory,  of 
life  at  war  with  the  established  laws — nevertheless,  in  its  lime, 
produced  much  c<}|lnteral  and  adventitious  good.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  missionary  priest,  as  well  aa  the  missionary 
monk,  was  better  (jualifii'd  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  bad 
devoted  himself,  by  being  uaincumbercd  with  amiable  weaknesses 
and  with  ayn)|»thiea  which  might  have  distracted  the  energies 
of  his  heart  and  ioul ;  but  there  was  a  more  profound  policy  than 
at  first  apjiears  in  the  stern  measures  of  Gr«^ry  VII.  to  seclude 
the  clergy  from  mankind.  Not  only  was  an  unmarried  clergy  u 
more  powerfu3  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  the  Papal  sway, 
anil  an  aristocracy  uecessary  t*)  mainiaitt  tlie  great  8])irttual  sove- 
reignty, which  he  aimed  to  set  up  above  the  temporal  thrones  of 
Europe ;  but  in  the  strong  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  feudal 
times,  a  married  clergy  would  have  become  an  hereditary  caste, 
and  finally  sunk  haok,  bearing  with  il  the  grnduully  alienated  en- 
dowments of  the  Church  into  the  mass  of  eacJi  nation.  But  this 
view  requires  far  more  than  a  passing  sentence,  and  more  indeed 
ihan  all  which  bereafti^r  we  sltall  be  able  to  bestow  upon  il. 

Hon-ever  it  may  apjrear  to  souio  of  our  readers,  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  monastic  Christianity  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clerg5'  is  by 
no  means  idle  and  trrelevnnl  at  the  present  hour.  Our  Ecclesiido- 
laters  arc  nut  content  with  the  cathedral — tbey  are  looking  back 
with  fond  and  undisguised  regret  lo  the  montistery ;  they  disdain 
the  discomfited  surplice-,  and  yearn  after  the  cowl  and  the  scapu- 
lary.  When  we  have  men  not  merely  of  recluse  and  studious 
Icmpcrament,  with  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  founder  of  a 
religious  order,  reTclling  in  subtleties  of  the  intellect  tike  an  old 
schoolman,  with  a  conscious  and  well-tried  |K>wer  of  caplivniing 
young  iiiinde  by  the  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  religious  paradox  ; 
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bnt  thnse  too  vho  have  known  the  sanctifving  blessings  antl  iTtc 
sanctifjing  sorrows  of  Jonieslic  life,  not  as  i/et  indeed  ccuKlwmninjf 
the  marriage  of  ihe  cler£;y.  liut  bnhhii;;  up  inoiiastic  celibacy  as  a 
rare  pfl,  nn  esjwcinl  privilfffe  of  GocVs  dcsipnalcd  saints,  assum- 
ID);  the  lofty  iiulignnUnn  of  insulti>()  spiritusliLv  against  those  who 
utterly  ilcny  the  first  principles  of  this  doclriiiie — it  may  be  time 
in  show  even  hastily  and  imperfectly  the  frronnds  on  which  the 
English  Church  has  deliberately  repudialetl  the  whole  system. 

Among  other  slanting  puldicntions  of  LhR  day.  Mr.  Alhaoj' 
Christie  (still  we  believe  n  profrssinj?  AnpHcan)  has  lately  given 
us  a  tract  on  Holy  V'ir;;inily,  adapted  fmrn  St.  Ambrose,  for 
modern  use — -a  mystic  rhapsfKly  in  the  worst  style  of  that  most 
unequal  of  the  ancient  fathers,  strangely,  and  we  miirt  take  the 
freedom  to  say,  comically  mingled  up  by  the  translator  with 
allusions  to  modern  manners.  The  boldness  with  which  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  dealt  with  in  this  little  work  is  by  do 
means  ihe  least  curious  point  about  it,  considering  that  it  is  un- 
scrupulously, no  doubt  from  rvrcraice,  as  pnKccdittg  from  a  holy 
father  of  the  elmrrh,  reprrMluced  at  this  lime,  '  Consider,'  we  read, 
'ihatthey  were  virgins  who,  in  preference  lolhe  Apostles,  first  saw 
the  resurrection  of  the  Ixrnl.'  *  Now  we  read  in  St.  Luke  lliat  it 
was  Mary  Magdalene  and  Joanna,  and  Afart/  the  mdfier  ofJamea, 
and  other  women  that  nTre  with  them,  which  tohl  these  things 
unto  the  Apostles  (xxiv.  10).  As  all  liiblical  critics  know,  there 
is  some  didicully  in  hannonising  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists 
OS  to  the  coming  of  ihc  women  to  the  sepulchre ;  but  wilbttut  enter- 
ing inUj  the  tjupstion  nboul  Mary  Magdalene,  besides  the  mater- 
nity of  the  other  Mary,  we  read  of  Joanna  that  she  was  the  wife 
ofChuza,  Hermrs  steward;  and  Salome  (who  is  named  in  St. 
Mark.  XV.  40)  was  probably  the  mother  of  Xehedee's  children ! 
But  the  Sung  of  !>olomon  furnishes  the  great  persuasives  to  Holy 
Virgiiiily.^ — 

'  My  loeksj'  saltb  he,  '  artJiU^  tvith  the  firom  of  night '  (Cant.  v. 
2).  Upon  bis  head  the  razor  came  not,  he  is  the  Prince  of  PeBct,  and 
•tcel  is  the  sign  iind  implement  of  war.  therefore  are  his  locks  unthom  ; 
Uld  they  are  ftllcd  with  tlic  dnip*  of  the  night,  the  niraning  of  which 
we  have  already  nccn,  even  ihc  dew  of  ihc  Holy  Sptril,  which  refreshes 
the  parched  and  wcnry  (oul,  watering  the  dry  and  tLiii-hiikcd  soil,  that  it 
may  bear  fruils  of  holincM.  But  wc  must  not  haste  too  fast:  his  locks 
arc,  as  of  a  holy  Naznrite,  unshorn,  the  razor  hath  not  touched  his 
head  :  yet  how  unlike  the  ringlets  of  the  wanton  JutijihtcrB  of  fashion. 
dnSKcd  with  crispiiii;  pins,  curled  and  plaitpd  with  a  hireling's  art,  divided 
Iiitheraiid  thillicr  with  minuteM  care,  redolent  with  hnurious  perfuinea 
and  KCcnted  oils;  these  are  nut  omumcnts  hut  criminal  devices;  not  the 
modest  head-genr  of  the  virtuous  niiiiilcn,bul  im|iuTe  tillurements  to  an- 

*  Tract  eti  Hoi  J  VitKiiilljr,  dcrivcri  Itvta  6l.  Atsbmt^  ji.  1, 
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chnifte  thouglilB  and  enticemeaU  of  a  wul.  if  doc  a  body,  the  victim  of 
pri>«titutiou.  Titese  haughty  daughters  of  England,  who  walk  nilh  out- 
atrctched  necks  and  wautun  cyei,  walking  aud  miticin^  ns  tlicy  i(o, 
desjiiic  tile  dvgnideil  mid  wretchtxl  noiuiiti  u-hom  deceit  lias  lured,  or 
agonising  {Mivcrty  ha*  ilriveu  from  the  paths  rif  virtue;  think  you  that 
ineir  virtue  wotild  he  proof,  if  the  fear  <if  [mblic  infamy  were  withdrawn 
a^tnst  the  deed  of  sin,  when  now  bo  caaiiy  actj)  imply  that  the  thought 
of  sill  is  no  stranger  to  thtir  minds?  ' — p.  31. 

So,  according  to  this  new  treatise  on  the  '  TJnIovcIiness  of  Lore- 
locks/  (pardon  this  approximalioH  of  Old  Prynne  and  St.  Am- 
brose,) all  y^ung'  ladies  wbi>  curt  llieir  liaJr,  or  have  their  hair 
curlml  by  '  a  bircling,'  are  in  heart  no  belter  than  the  oulcasls 
of  ihe  Strand  ! 

'  Shun  then,  Christian  virgiiig,  the  puWic  walks,  ahun  the  place*  O'f 
piddic  concourse;  shun  the  not  ball-room;  the  worltUf/  hazaar  (the 
more  wnridiv  hecnuse  hypocritical);  the  rashionable  watering-plncee; 
■y,  and  the  ^hurrh  of  OoH,  which  ahiudd  be  the  howac  of  prayer,  but 
which  IS  made  the  sreiic  of  man's  display  and  man's  iilolalry,  where 
Chrisra  little  ones,  the  poor  and  wretched,  eannut  (fur  delicacy  and 
pride  exclude  them)  L-(imi!  to  wuraliip.' — p.  IS. 

This,  if  we  could  be  amused  by  such  things,  would  be  ati  amusing 
ct^fusion  of  modem- aiuir|uo  notions  and  aiuipatliics.  St.  Am- 
brose may  possibly  have  liad  a  convent  cbapel  to  send  his  recluses 
to ;  but  arc  the  young  ladies  of  the  new  school  not  to  go  ti>  Churcb 
St  all — because,  to  tbu  horror  of  Mr.  Christie,  they  may  iiod  it 
necessary  to  sit  mpoDsf 

It  is  singular  that  these  monastic  rotlons,  even  partially  ami 
timidly  admitted,  seem  to  produce  an  indelicacy  and  even  gross- 
ness  of  thought  and  sentiment,  whieli  in  ihp  most  innoecnl  gaiety 
of  manners,  and  in  the  most  harmless  amusetutints.  can  see  no- 
thing but  thf?  dec^pnst  and  most  shameless  airruptiun.  Omnia 
nmnda  irmndis  may  be  a  doubtful  adage,  but  omnia  immunibi 
immu7ulis  is  irrefragable.  The  whole  series  of  '  Lives  of  the 
Saints.'  in  language  severely  pure,  perpetually  shows  a  coarseness 
of  lhoui;;ht.  wc  arc  persuaik-d  more  dan^rouslv  immoral  than 
Work*  of  a  far  lighter  and  far  less  rigid  lone.*  Wemean  not  only 
those  perilous  adventures  in  which  almost  all  their  knight -errants 
of  monkish  valour  are  tried — and  from  which  thi^y  take  refuge  by 
plunging  head  over  cars  intu  cold  water  ;  and  all  the  other  strange 
ci>nflictx  with  daemons,  who  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  spite  against 
this  especial  virtue, |    We  <lread  the  general  effect  of  those  writings 

on 

*  Wc  fuppcM'  mutt  of  OUT  tviulfn  an:  airiira  Iliat  the  '  LirM  of  tlio  Rngliih  Ssiliti,* 
jnibltiVi'ritg  111  imall  ni-mithlir  niinilx'n,  n4>Tn  tiaitm)  with  d  pirfjuw  1)/  Mr.  Nwrmwi 
and  nnr  jimwnlly  cuiiutteteii  m  liavine  been  itnifned  lu  (U)i|i1>m1ii>  ;ilii^  orelionit- 
jwiidcd '  TraoU  Tar  ibc  Tiin«.'    We  liav«  >K^ri>re  tia  a  ilourj  of  iliac  mimbcn. 

f  Set  some  amall  but  clever  lr«c[*,  called  *  Hoilem  Uagiolagy,'  in  lli«  &nL  of 
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on  the  minds  of  jroung  men,  aye,  and  yoang  women  too  ;  for  we 
hare  no  doubt  that  the  Wauly  nnd  simplirity  with  which  a  few  at 
le^t  of  these  very  unet|ual  biographiea  are  cruiipos*^!— llie  singular 
skill  with  which  every  thing  which  is,  is  depredai«I,  and  eve 
tiling  which  has  been  is  painted  in  the  most  captiraling  light — ihel 
consuniuiate  artifice  with  which  the  love  of  noveltr  is  disguised] 
under  a  pnssion  for  ancient  and  neglected  iTuth — will  obtain  some 
feinalp  readers.  VV'e  dread  il  because  throughout  these  writings 
the  minds  of  the  pure  of  both  sexes,  and  especially  of  that  which 
is  purest  by  nature  and  by  education,  by  innate  mu«lcsty  and 
tender  maternal  watchfulness,  arc  forced  to  dwell  on  thoughts 
which  recur  fre(|u«fntly  enough,  without  being  thus  fostered  by 
being  uiouldcd  up  inseparably  with  religious  meditation.  The 
true  safeguard  of  youthful  manners  is  the  sensitive  delicacy  which 
restricls  from  tampering  with  such  subjcrts;  the  strong  will 
which  dismisses  them  at  once,  and  concenters  itself  on  other  tub- 
jeirts,  on  the  business  of  life,  on  intellectual  ptiTsuits,  ur  even  on 
sporlB  or  exercises  :  but  here  by  this  one  cotiflicl  being  represented 
as  the  great  business  of  life,  as  the  main  object  of  spiritual  ambi- 
tion, no  escape  is  left  open :  it  docs  not  natarally  recur,  but  is 
bourlv  and  momentarily  recalled  ;  the  virtue  we  hare  no  doubt 
is  often  rendered  absolutely  unattainable  by  the  incessant  care 
For  its  altninraent. 

This — ^almosl  beyond  their  perilous  tampering  with  truth,  and 
endangering  of  ull  faith,  by  demanding  belief  in  the  most  puerile 
miracles,  as  though  they  were  Holy  Writ,  or  at  least  insinuating 
that  there  is  no  gradation  in  the  sin  of  onbclief — and  we  must  add 
a  most  mctanclioly  hardness  and  i n lot erance— will  cjufine  the  in- 
fluence of  these  new  ha^iolngists  to  a  few,  and  those  )hrt  younger 
rea<lers,  who  will  hereafter  become  wiser. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  '  Life  of  St.  Gilbert,'  which,  profane 
and  uninitiated  as  we  are,  we  rend  with  a  shudder.  The  author 
is  spealdng  of  certain  dreams  which  detennine  the  taint  abso- 
lutely to  forbid  himself  the  sight  of  a  woman.  After  an  aJlusinn, 
to  our  feelings  most  irreverent,  t^i  the  Virgin  Mary,  be  goes  still 
further;  with,  as  usual,  either  a  real  or  a  studied  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible.     '  He  who  was  inlinilely  more  sinless  by 

wliicli,  ^-  10.  vt  •«)..  M*  (lime  (tictiincAiil  exlrttcu  (tucli  m  vrv  Iiuril1;r  <lat«  TVntim), 
and  nmc  i^mtbl*?  glwcrralioM  on  tli«  Isripia^  of  Intw  item  uwrlm  aHhttaitXatm 
of  what  ihey  mil  (^Ijolii^  moralt.  A*  ibii  vriur  «ay*— *  A  tauu  ftceordinf  U 
Iwti'Ji'iij;  ii)ilBiii1]r  a  |«T*uli  of  i lu  uriliiia tjt  dr]{i<v  dI'  tialiual  rti^iuuaiMnB, 
Vid  of  unniiual  biiiI  almpit  ptrtrniiUaral  vinlciice  of  lutjmsl  [loMiuuB.  HU  Hnclily 
ootuitt*  nmiiilj'  in  ih«  curiuui  uid  far'f«icb«d  iHEeuuIly  of  lltv  loraiMiU  bjr  wUk'lt  be 
oontiivu  to  kocp  himKlf  within  the  bnuii'U  nl'  decency.'  The  ckmsjiIc  ii  tbat  ai  St. 
Cullilirtt,  a  biiliii|>,  wlio,  wlien  be  weiiit  ta  bold  holy  cnnvrrMilLun  *rith  llie  abbMi 
St.  Kliha,  look  [br  jirecaiiliixi  tu  cu»l  hiiJiMlf  every  ui|jhil  "by  ■tondiug  up  to  bia  ii«cb 
iii  th*  tralir,  ar  in  lh«  citilly  sic  I" 
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^race,  even  by  nature  impecraUe,  b«cnuic  he  was  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  he  has  nElowed  it  to  be  recorded  thai  Uis  diKci|>les  won- 
dered that  he  tnlkp<]  with  n  woman.'  That  his  distrijile^  did  not 
woniler  at  his  inlkinp  with  a  woman,  but  at  his  talking  with  a 
tcoman  of  Somaria,  what  simple  reader  of  the  go»jiel  will  fail  to 
])nrceive?  (John  iv.  "27;  mmpare  verse  9.)  How  mariv  other 
passages  in  our  Lord's  life  utterly  refute  this  false  monastic  view 
of  his  character !     Who  are  said  to  have  '  miuiilered  to  him  ? ' 

Wc  must  add  one  or  two  extracts, — but  they  shall  he  passagoi 
of  the  more  harmless  sort. 

'  Iloly  virginity  is  tiq  leas  a  portion  of  ChriBtianity  than  holy  peni- 
tence ;  and  tlic  denial  of  the  virtue  of  the  oue  moet  certainty  impairs  the 
full  Miff  in  the  other.'— /.»/«  of  St.  Gilbert,  p,  49. 

The  reader  may  not  be  prepared  for  the  proof  of  this  axiom — 
'  for  the  communion  of  saints  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  lie  close 
together  in  the  C-rccd  '  !  !      Again — 

'Tbey  who  deny  llie  merit  of  virginity  leave  out  a  portion  of  Christian 
muniU.  .  ,  .  The  Bible' — this  writer  aclcnowledgco — •*  says  nothing 
about  monks  and  niina ;  but  it  savs  a  great  deal  ahuut  prayer,  and 
about  taking  up  llic  crusi.  It  is  ^inte  true  llmt  the  cross  has  sauclitied 
domestic  affections,  hy  raising  marriage  tu  a  dignity  whicli  it  never  ]>ob- 
seaacd  liefore;  and  yet  huiniui  affvCliuns  are  tfriible  things;  tove  is  as 
strong  and  insatiahle  as  death ;  and  how  hard  is  it  to  love  as  thungh  we 
loved  not ;  and  to  weep,  as  ihuiigh  we  wept  not ;  and  to  laugh,  la  though 
wc  laughed  not !  Hitppy  are  llicy  to  whom  human  atFeclions  arc  not  all 
joy;  the  mother  has  her  cfdsb  as  well  as  the  nun,  and  it  will  be  blessed 
to  her.  Happy  they  who  have  to  tend  the  sick  bed  of  a  parent  or  a 
friend;  they  need  seek  no  further,  they  have  their  cross.  Yet  happiest 
of  all  is  she,  who  is  marked  out  for  ever  from  the  world,  whose  aligntest 
activn  assumes  the  chiiractvr  of  adoration,  because  she  is  hound  by  a 
vow  to  her  heavenly  spouse,  na  an  earthly  bride  is  bound  by  the  nuptial 
vow  10  her  earthly  lord.' 

For  ourselves  wn  rest  tx)ntcnt  with  the  Christian  perfection  of 
the  Bible.  According  to  the  plain  principles  of  that  book,  we 
believe  that  the  most  *  enskyed  and  samlerl  nun  *  (in  Shakspcare's 
beautiful  words)  is  as  far  below,  in  true  Christian  perfertion,  we 
will  say  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  or  the  wife  who  sucked  the 
poison  from  her  husband's  wound,  even,  in  due  proportion,  as  he 
who  went  into  tlic  wildcrnew  to  hitn  wbo  '  went  about  doing  good.' 
Who  will  compare  the  '  fugitive  and  cloialercil  virtue '  of  the 
recluse  with  that  of  the  sister  of  charily  ?  Yet  will  the  virginity  of 
the  latter  weigh  in  the  Evangelic  balauce  one  grain  in  comparison 
with  her  charity  ? 

Another  writer   Is  not  content  with  elevating  the   unnatural 
state,  hut  must  depreciate  those  natural  affections,  to  l>e  'void  of 
whicbf'  wc  have  high  authority  to  believe,  is  no  safe  oondition. 
""  •  After 
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*  After  culin]tj  our  eyes  cm  the  holy  nxit],  cImk  it  ncvCr  occur  to  u»  to 
Womlcr  how  it  can  be  p'OMible  Lo  be  i&vcd  in  tlie  miiUl  af  the  cndcar- 
mcikU  of  a  family,  and  ihc  joys  of  domestic  life  ?  God  forbid  that  any 
one  should  deny  the  puwibilily! — but  tlocft  it  not  at  firftt  tight  rctiuin: 
proof,  that  licavcn  can  be  won  by  a  life  spent  in  thii  quiet  way?' — ■ 
liife  of  St.  MtejiAen  iUfirdinf/, -p.  113- 

We  Kill  tell  tbU  uDbappy  man  that  there  is  more  true  r«U|pim, 
mure  sense  of  (lud's  g-tHHlncKs,  more  liiimblo  rosij^iialioii  U)  his 
chastening;  hfLnc),  from  the  sight  of  one  lIvinfTt  or  the  grave  of  one 
dead  child,  than  in  years  of  fasting  acid  (lagellation. 

We  repeat  that  we  liavc  not  the  ]cnst  upprchcDsion  of  tlie 
ullitnate,  or  e**cn  the  extensive  success  of  these  doctrines  here  ; 
their  only  bad  cflTect  will  be  t"  make  n  few  young  men  very 
miserable,  very  sour  tempered,  and  very  arrogant;  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  may  pcrhnps  prevent  some  early  and  imprudent 
mnrriiiges. 

But  abroad,  in  the  bosom  of  itie  Roman  Catholic  Cbarch,  mar- 
murs  both  lond  and  deep  arc  again  beard  against  the  law  ot'relibacj'. 
It  is  not  only  the  priest  Xion^eiwhii  has  absolutely  seceded  from  ihc 
Church  of  Home,  and  appealed  to  tbc  guod  sense  and  trulhful- 
itcssof  Germany  against  the  seamless  (-<}at*of  nur  Lord,  wbick  ill 
the  nineteeatb  century  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  thought  fit  to 
exhibit,  and  which  in  the  ninelecoth  century  was  visited  by  abo%'e 
a  million  of  worshippers.  The  clergy  of  Itudcn  sonic  years  ago 
published  a  deliberate  argument,  to  which  a  reply  f  was  mode  by 
the  Ijite  Professor  Mublcr,  tbc  author  of  tlie  Syuibolik  ;  a  reply 
written  wilh  his  usual  abiliiy  and  polemic  skill.  Even  in  his  own 
Churrh,  the  arguments  and  authority  of  this  disiingoishcil  logician 
have  bad  litOe  or  no  eS'ect  in  suppressing  these  opinions:  ihcy  arc 
day  after  day  gaining  ground.  Hut  we  may  be  sure  that  Mohler 
would  be  accepleil  by  all  moderate  nnd  learned  Roman  Catholic 
Writers  as  in  every  respect  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his  cause. 
MiJhlcr's  great  argument  is,  that  the  Church  has  the  right  mil 
merely  to  lay  before  those  whom  she  exalts  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthoud,  but  to  exact,  ns  a  qualincilion  for  that  dignity,  the 
highest  ideal  ol  Cbristianity.  But  this  assumes  the  point  at  issue. 
If  it  be  not  the  ideal  of  the  Sacred  Writings — if  it  be  the  ideal 

*  Two  neiiiMii  l>roftrMCin at  Doiui  tia,**  jiviLliilird  a  L-iinoui  rrart  oii  lltii  •ntinloa 
ocNUof  Trevw  aiid  lli«  imnty  uthn  MamlrM  cniils.  lliB  liiflur;  of  wbifb  they  liave 
tnc«d  wiOi  tTiie  Gennai)  jicrMiverancc  niitl  iiniilitifiii.  It  if  a  calm  divquiitiiun  iu  oii 
«c*!lmt  l.iiic;  its  lii»tonc(p-thpiili>p(ii:iil  Ininiiiig  lelirTCil 'jy  <pi>ir1  iroiij.  It  ii  »omc- 
wlml  unuiing  (»  lliiil  lliftt  tliv  Infttllililo  Gregory  \VI.  ianitil  a  Li-ttrr,  luwfliuf;  tlis 
anttirriiticilv  uf  iho  *em>iltM  vnal  i^f  Anjetilcutt,  nut  rviiivuibeniiK  iWl  ibi-  InCiliihla 
L«oX.)ia4  lUMTfciL  llii' nuilitiilicity  ol' iliAt  iif  Tceve*;  whilr  oilier  lurAllille  I'att- 
liffi  have  givi-uCh«irapprobali<,ii  to  the  lint  ..f  rHica  in  rlie  <Autcl.  i>rSt.John  LAtenui, 
wii^tt  ibrrc  i*  a  lliird.      *  Itnin  liul  gnjiniclieti' — My  iiiic  I'fufewun. 

f  Tbi«  tradU  ra)ituilctl  in  !Uuli]«r'*'GuMunnielt«Sctifteti,'i,  Uaiui,  pp.  X77>-2fl7. 
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of  a  false  philogojiby  Dot  rerognisMl  bjr  the  Sacred  Wrllliigs,  but 
almost  univprsallv  dominam  in  the  intellectual  world,  into  t^bicb 
('bristianily  passcil  nimiist  iiiiinedinlcly  aflcr  its  first  cotuplcte 
publication— and  If  ibat  false  philosophy  be  now  utterly  discarded 
(ruui  ibe  human  utiiid — Ihe  cunclusiuD  i«  ini-vitable. 

It  may  be  assumed  ibal  ihc  great  ideal  trulh,  which  dislin- 
giiialict  any  systf^m,  will  pervadu  that  »yst(*in  ihruughouti  that 
if  not  objectively  pruiiiiiieat  in  every  part,  it  shall  be  found  in 
lis  depths,  wherever  we  sitund  them;  that  it  will  be,  if  not  uni- 
formly and  explicitly,  perpetually  iinplii-d  ;  ihat  il  shall  be  not 
casually  and  incidentally  noticed,  but  fdl  that  place  wbJcii  be- 
comes Its  importance;  and,  almve  all, must  be  In  perfect  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  rereUtion.  But  for  this  principle,  upon 
wlitcb  the  ideal  dignity  of  celibacy  rests,  Ihe  monastics  ciiii  refer 
only  to  two  insulated  and  ambiguous  jia&sages  in  tbu  whole  M'cw 
Testament.* 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  it  was  not  a  new  truth, of  which 
the  primary  conception  dawned  as  it  were  upon  the  world  under 
the  new  dispensation.  Notions  absolutely  unrongenia!  with  the 
■late  of  the  human  mind,  mit^bt,  according  Vt  the  customary  deal- 
ingfs  of  Divine  Providence,  bare  been  introduced  with  caulion,  if 
we  uiay  si>  say,  iHirdering  on  timidity;  but  this  would  haidly  be 
the  case  with  questions  which  inif;bt  seem  to  await  a  solemn  and 
indisputiible  decision  from  the  new  teacbi^r  of  righteousness. 

The  g;reut  question  of  the  superiority  of  tho  celibate  and  con- 
templative slate  over  that  of  tnarriagc  and  of  active  life — the  philo- 
sophy or  (heolo^y,  whichever  il  may  be  called,  which  proscribed 
marriage,  and  exalted  celibacy,  as  withdrawing  the  soul  from  the 
pollution  of  malignant  matter. — had  already  jn.ide  its  way  amonjf 
the  Jews  both  of  Kgypt  and  Palestine  ;  it  was  the  doctrine  ol  the 
Kssenes  and  Therapeuta>,  who,  u^'e^  if  tve  do  not  allow  them  to  he 
the  parents,  were  at  least  the  types  and  the  forerunners  of  Chris- 
tian mnnachism. 

That  such  tenets  had  already  f;rown  up  among  the  Jews  we 
have  the  historical  testimony  of  both  ihc  two  great  Jcwiiih  writers 
of  the  times — of  Josejibua  and  Philo  (to  say  nothing  of  IMiny  and 
others) — -leslimony  absolutely  unquestionable.  And  that  such 
tenets,  so  directly  opposed  to  the  law,  the  history,  and  lUe  actual 
prcdominantslnie  of  Jewish  feeling,  should  so  have  grown  up,  is  in 
Itself  very  extraordinary,  and  shows  the  wonderful  power  which 
these  tenets  possessed  of  sciKing  and  enthralling  the  human  mind. 
The  Priesthood,  the  High   Priestliood  lUelf,  was  hereditary;  the 

*  W«  ny  two,   becaiiw,  ttiDuglj  ortrii  iitioteJ,  th«  tliini  {\Xvi.  xiv.  A)  i*.  to  mtr 
jiiiljpimLt,  *kiirljr  meltiphoTic^ :   if   !■  not  ;iUj-*iuiil    jiullutioii,  l>ui  ihn  |iiillulioii  tijr 
■dol«[ry  which  [•  nMnC    8m  HvKuqiitllcr  m  h»,  w  tlw  wemoii  k'oniily  B!t,lc. 
.  >  Leviles 
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Leviles  were  in  no  waj  exempt  from  ihc  great  duty,  in  some 
r«sp(%ls  tlie  positive  Inw,  nf  mntinuing  tbeir  race;  ibrouffHout 
the  Old  Testament  we  bave  no  trace  of  the  saoctit)'  uf  celibacy  : 
barmmess  in  all  women  wns  a  cursf ;  and  this  feelinp'  {i»T  who 
iiiijfbl  not  be  mother  of  ibc  Mcwiah?)  slill  in  general  prevailed 
nmon;;  the  Jews.  This  part  of  the  Esscnian  dfK'lrine  was  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  growth  nf  foreign  opinions.  This  there- 
fore WBS  a  point  on  which  the  new  religion  would,  it  tnigbt  be 
expected,  aulhorilalirely  pronounce,  if  accordant  with  its  design; 
accept  with  distinct  approval,  define  n'ilh  precise  limilatiims,  make 
it  in  fact  an  inlcgrtil  and  in»epar»lj]e  part  of  the  fnilli.  Such  it 
was  when  it  beiauic  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  after  several  cea- 
tnnes:  it  was  tlicn  virtually  and  practically  a  part  of  the  religion. 
A  Jovinian  or  Vigil anti us  of  the  foorlh  century  might  appeal  lo 
reason  or  to  Scripture  against  it ;  but  even  they  would  hardly  deny 
that  it  Vim  »  dominant  tenet  in  Cliristnndcim. 

But  even  that  highest  sanction,  our  I-owl's  own  conduct  in  the 
choice  of  his  disciples,  was  wanting  to  this  tenet.  The  rbicf  of 
his  apostles,  St.  Pelcr,  certainly  had  no  claim  to  this  ideal  per- 
fection ;  nor  does  there  appear  the  least  eridence  in  the  Gospel, 
that  up  to  a  certain  pcri<Ml,  either  by  his  language,  or  by  bis  pre- 
ference of  those  who  possessed  this  qualificaiion,  the  Saviour  had 
inculcated,  or  even  suggested,  any  Wlief  in  its  superior  sanctity. 
The  one  occasion  on  which  he  s^wke  on  the  subject  was  that 
relateil  in  the  19ib  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  Questions  had 
Iwcn  brought  before  him  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
purer  and  more  severe  morality  of  our  Lord  condemned  without 
reserve  that  fatal  facility  of  divorce  which  was  permitted  by  the 
less  rigid  Pharisaic  school.  Adultery  alone, areording  to  his  com- 
mandment, dissolved  the  holy  and  irrepealable  marriage  tie.  But 
his  disciples,  bred,  it  should  seem,  under  the  loxer  system,  appear 
to  have  clung  strangely  to  the  easier  doctrine.  Their  doubts 
assumed  the  following  fomi : — '  If  this  be  the  case,  if  marriage  be 
so  inllexible,  so  incxorablu  ;  if  the  wife  is  in  be  dismissed  for  no 
lighter  cause,  for  no  other  «ce,  men  would  be  wise  not  to  load 
themselves  with  this  intolerable  burthen.'  To  this  our  Lord 
a]>pears  to  reply  : — All  persons  are  not  capable  of  refraining  fnim 
marriage.  Some  are  especially  designated  by  the  divine  will  for 
this  peculiar  distinction  ;  sotne  are  bom  disr|unlified  for  marriage  ; 
others  are  made  so  by  human  art;  olhors,  from  some  religiims 
motives,  disrjualify  themselves.  For  all  sound  interpreters  concur 
in  taking  this  disqualification  not  in  its  literal  sense,  but  ns  a 
voluntary  abstinence  fn^m  marriage.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem  a  natural  intt^rpretation,  as  our  Lord  speaks  in  the  present 
tense — (here  are,  not  there  toiii  ie,  those  who  in  expectation  of 
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the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (for  the  Kiiigxlom  u(  Heaven's  sake) 
abstain  allo^thrr  from  marri^e — that  be  iniglii  in  fart  have 
alluded  to  those  of  the  Essenes,  or  the  other  hcnnils,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Josephiu.  had  reLire<l  to  eoUlar^  celU  in  tlic  desert; 
and  in  ihem  the  p'uot  dominant  ex[>eclation  of  the  coming  Mcs- 
uab  was  at  i(>  tubtimest  height.  The  absorption  of  the  toal, 
as  it  were,  in  this  act  of  failb ;  the  entire  devotion  of  the  beiojr. 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary'  ties  as  n'cll  as  avocations  of 
life,  to  (he  conLemplnlion  of  the  kin^om  nf  God,  was  the  h>ftj 
privilege  of  but  this  chosen  few.  But  if  we  include  the  future  sense, 
and  with  most  interpreters  give  a  kind  of  prophetic  significance  to 
our  Lord's  words,  the  meaning  will  be,  that  some  men  for  the 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  projiagation  of  the  Gc»- 
pcl,  will  abstain  from  marriage;  they  will  willingly  make  this 
sacrifice  if  they  are  thereby  disencumbered  of  earthly  tics,  and 
more  able  lo  devote  their  whole  souls  to  the  grand  ubjcct  of  their 
mission.  But  it  is  this  lofty  sense  of  duty,  in  which  lies  the 
sublimity  nf  the  sacrifice,  noi  necessarily  in  any  special  dignity  of 
the  sacritice  itself,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  more  liard  to 
flesh  and  blood  than  other  trials.  He  whom  duty  calls,  and  who 
receives  power  from  on  high  {fte  that  is  abln  to  receive  it  let  him 
reteire  it)  is  by  this  as  by  every  other  sacrifice  for  the  cause,  and 
tbrtiugh  the  love  of  Christ,  iherehy  fulfilling  ibo  ideal  nf  Chris- 
tiaiiiiy — which  is  the  annihilation  of  self  for  the  jiromotion  of  tlie 
Gospel  and  ibc  good  of  man. 

This  is  to  us  unquestionably  the  impression  which  is  conveyed  by 
our  Lord's  words,  considered  with  relation  to  his  times,  and  without 
the  bias  given  liy  the  long-fostered  admiration  of  celibacy  during 
certain  ages  of  tbe  Church.  And  in  this  view  the  lunguage  of  our 
Lont  is  strictly  coincident  with  the  second  passage,  tliut  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Corimhians-  This  chapter  (1st  Epist.  vii.)  was  written  m 
answer  to  certain  questions  relating  to  marri'^e,  propiised  (o  him 
by  some  of  llie  Corinthian  Christians.  It  docs  not  appear  in  what 
spirit  or  by  whom  those  questions  were  submitted  to  St.  Paul ; 
wbetber  from  a  Judaizing  party,  who,  like  many  of  their  cnuntry- 
incn,  might  hold  the  absolute  duty  of  marriage  at  a  certain  time  of 
life  ;  or  in  tbe  spirit  of  that  incipient  Cinosticism  which  ibc  apostles 
had  lo  encounter  in  other  sects  who  altogether  pmscnbted  marriage. 
Paul  was  unmarried  ;  other  apostles,  ^1.  Peter  himself  (ch.  ix.  b) 
were  not  only  married  bnl  accompanied  by  their  wives.  Tbe  lan- 
guage of  Sl  Paul*  is  something  liken  rindicotionof  hisown  course; 
though  he  asserts  the  advantage.  |ierbap&  the  mert^,  must  undoubt- 

*  '  Now  r.orircTiiiiiH  il"^  tliiiigii  wUerrnf  yt  wmt«  iinlo  n>9:  It  ii  ({iKicJ  for  >  cnjui  not 
lo  toucli  u  vrumiiu.  N«vi'rihvI'eM,  to  nroiO  lomicatioii,  lit  trtrj  nsu  h>«e  bii  i>wn  wife, 
uxl  \t\  am  woinsii  bsvt  her  own  hoibsiid.' 
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wily  not  ilie  ahsotute  perfection  of  celihacy,  he  excepts  no  class  from 
ibc  righl.  or  even  the  duly  of  marriafre,  if  they  have  ncillicr  the 
{■if!  nor  Itie  pimei'  of  contincncy.  liul  St.  Pnul  Iiitnscif  return*  lo 
tho  main  ijuoslion,  llinl  of  %'irj^inily  ;  and  in  teniis  nliti;!)  appear 
to  us  clear  and  distinct,  instead  nf  a  f(eneral  and  universal  precept 
of  CUrislianity,  limits  iiis  uwn  words  tu  teinpr>rary  ajxi  local 
wlinoiuliun,  callctl  forlb  hy  some  peculiar  extgeocy  of  tbe  times. 
■  I  suppose,  therefore,  thai  this  is  gtwHl  for  the  pretent  rltstirts ;  I 
tay  that  it  is  goud  for  a  man  so  to  be.'  The  meaning  of  these 
words,  hia  rr.y  hiiT^i'Xv  ava-/NV)v,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  yassage, 
Mohter,  it  is  true,  endeavours  to  get  over  this  diBieuUy,  by  an 
inlerprelaUon,  to  which  we  will  venture  to  say  no  such  scholar 
rould  be  redueeil  iiul  by  bard  necessity.  lie  inte^rprcls  tbe 
iitaTai(fs»r  avvTXMv  as  what  is  commonly  cnlted  in  theolo<^cal 
languat^tr,  concupiscence ;  and  as  that  is  perpetual  and  incx- 
tintruishctblc  iu  human  nature,  so  be  would  infer  the  {wrpetuity 
&nd  universality  of  the  precept.  Hut  iliis  notion  is  bantly  worthy 
oC  refutiition.  Wliat  then  was  this  '  dixtrcxsf  ll  was  ttouietbinp 
inslani — ciiber  some  actually  ]>rcssin!r  cnlnniity.  or  one  imminent 
and  inevitable.  Hut  the  Corinihian  Chorch,  it  is  said^  was  not 
then  under  any  immcdiute  apprehension  of  persecution.  Locke, 
no  doubt  among  the  most  sober  and  cnutious  interpreters,  docs 
not  scruple  to  snppitse  that  tbe  apostle  bad  n  propheiir  nntici- 
palion  ol  the  Nenmian  perseciitinn.  But  even  those  who  reject 
this  explanation  must  admit  that  it  would  not  need  either  the 
sagacity  or  the  experience  of  Paul  to  perceive  that  the  stale  nf  tlio 
'  Christians,  opposed  as  they  were  tu  all  tbe  religious  and  all 
"the  political  prejudices  of  tbe  world,  was  one  of  perpetual  danger. 
Already,  even  in  Corintb,  tumulis  had  arisen  onl  of  their  pro- 
'gTP«  '"  the  public  favour;  already  they  bad  been  before  tbe  trl- 
Ininnl  of  Ciallio ;  and  though  the  Koniuii  go^crnur  tbeii  treated 
tltem  with  haughty  indifference,  and  ibeir  enemies  at  that  time 
'viere  only  their  co'mputriuls  the  Jews,  yet  it  was  imjiott^ible  ttnl 
I  to  An'em^n  tliat  ibcir  funber  success  must  lead  to  some  fearful 
[crisis.  Their  whole  life  was  at  war  witb  tbe  world  ;  and  although 
quiet  Christian  community  miglit  not  always  be  expnseil  to  Ac 
same  perils  as  the  apostle,  yet  they  could  not  but  be  under  con- 
stant apprehension;  distress,  if  not  actually  present,  was  jwrjie- 
tually  imminent 

Bui  there  is  a  singular  likeness  in  the  expression  of  St.  Panl 
to  that  of  a  passage  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  which  may  perhaps 
lead  us  lo  a  more  definite  scnse-^«9T«i  fip  aviysj)  tJ.tyaKn  iwl  rS* 
V*5f  (c  xxi.  2li).  This  is  jiart  of  tbe  awlul  prophecy,  in  which  the 
licstrudion  nf  Jerusidem,  and  lUe  second  ufmin^  of  ilie  Mes- 
siabj  are  minglcil  up  in  terriCic  and  almost  inseparable  images. 

There 
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Tlipre  can  be  no  doubt  llmt  thia  tecond  cnminf?  of  Christ  was  per* 
pplunlt^  present  to  the  minds  o£  the  first  Christians:  the  apostles 
lhprns*lvM  were  bat  slowly  cmanripnUNi  rrniri  this  priinnry  Jewish 
conception  nf  the  immctlistc  and  visible  kinirdoin  of  the  Messiah, 
St.  Paul  was  ut)ligcd  to  allii^*  the  terrors  of  his  disciples,  who  had 
inferred  from  his  ordiiinry  prenchinj^  that  it  was  cUaiily  and  incvl- 
lably  ot  hand  (^  These,  ii.  2),  Certain  signs  were  to  precede  that 
cotuing,  and  the  Iwlicrcr  is  reminded  that  to  Gud  tiiiie  is  uotbia>;. 
Bui  still  the  images  are  left  in  the  thoughts  of  the  believer  in  all 
their  unmilig«ied  terrors;  and  they  were  renewed,  or  renewed^ 
themselves,  at  every  period  of  |K)ril  or  of  persecution.  Eren  osi 
our  Iviird  mingled  np.  or  allowed  to  remain  mingled,  tliiise  fearful 
prcdiclitms  nf  the  destruction  of  .Ternsaiem  nilh  the  tmaf^es  which, 
sbaduwed  forth  the  Last  Day,  so  bis  npostles  blended  the  uncer* 
tainty  of  life — its  peculiar  uncertainly  to  thoee  who  at  any  lima 
might  become  objects  nf  perwcution — with  the  final  coniumtna- 
tion  in  the  second  coming  of  the  Lf»rd.  Awe  was  perhaps  not 
always  precise  nnd  distinct  in  the  language  in  which  tijis  truth 
ivas  expressed:— ilwas  still  less  so  in  the  interpretation  uftlint  Iati- 
gunge  by  the  hearer.  But  it  was  quite  euouph  to  justify  the  ex- 
pression, the  present  distress,  the  ivtaruaav  avxyKv*.  nt  least  during 
the  apostolic  age.  With  this  view  the  words  'for  the  lime  is 
short*  (is  drawing  closply  in),  Srt  5  xaigot  auytTTo.Xii.iviif  ra  Xonron 
MTiv,  nnd  the  whole  of  the  verses  from  the  *20ib  to  llie  38lh, 
•ga^vfti  yiq  rh  9yr,u.x  rou  Kiiti/iv  •nuvw,  not  fully  rendered  by 
•  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  awtiy."  rrrnarknhly  niincide. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  preoccupation  alone  of  the  marrinjjc  state 
which  might  divert  cither  husband  or  wife  from  religious  tboug^hls 
— the  conflict  between  the  desire  to  please  cncli  other  and  perfect 
de%'otion  to  religion — hut  the  anxieties  likewise,  the  trembling  of 
deep  lore  for  others  rather  than  themselves,  which  then  rendered 
the  unmarricil  life  the  safer  rondiiinn.  It  is  not  merely  n  care- 
fulness on  nccoiinl  of  the  ordinary  trials  and  unccrlaintics  of  life 
from  which  the  Apostle  desires  tn  keep  them  free — but  a  jieculiar 
carefulness,  belonging  to  that  especial  lime  and  to  Lhcir  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  trumpet  may  sound  at  any  hour.  The 
Christian  soldier  should  be  girl  and  ready,  iinincumheretl  with 
nnnecetsary  ties  ;  with  no  fears,  no  anxieties  but  for  bimsejf ;  no 
boods  to  break  but  those  of  life.  On  the  whole,  in  short,  this 
is  neither  a  general  law  of  Christianity — nor  even  its  perfect 
ideal,  though  attainable  by  few — an  vmiuciit  and  transcendant 
gift  and  privilege,  which  shows  ils  first  principles  in  their  nir>Kt 
fall  developmeni.  ll  is  exceptional  in  time,  place,  person, 
circumstance.  The  merit  is  not  intrinsic,  but  dependent  on 
foreign  and  peculiar  accidents.  If  marriage  disi^ualihes  iu  the 
{•  ■  sligblest 
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Eligbtcst  (legrei*  for  greater  usefulneu — if  marriage  withdraws  the 
mind  fmin  holiness — ibea  it  must  be  sacrificed,  as  tUe  right  bund 
or  the  light  eye  is  to  be  sacrificed  :  hut  as  the  maimed  man  is  not 
better  tlion  the  whole,  so  cehbacjr  tn  itself  has  neither  superior 
dig:nity  nor  superior  sunc-tity. 

Who  can  p^iint  out  any  ihin^  in  the  cnrliest  Christian  iiutilulions 
which  in  any  way  secludes  the  virgins  as  a  Gcparalc  ami  higher 
cIask  fmm  ('hristian  wivis  and  Cbristiao  inuthcrs  ;  which  disliu- 
guisbcs  to  his  advantage  the  unmarried  from  the  married  apostle; 
which  sets  the  unmarried  Paul  abore  the  married  Cephas  ?— Com- 
pare the  significaiit  caution  of  the  Apostle's  expression  with  any 
passage  taken  at  randum  fmm  Basil,  Ambrose,  or  any  of  the  writers 
on  these  subjects  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  who  will  fail  to  per- 
ceive thai  it  is  with  them  not  merely  the  development  (the  favourite 
phrase)  of  a  recognised  principle,  but  a  new  element,  prcdumi- 
Daling  over  and  absorbing  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  our  nature  7 
This  is  still  more  conclusive,  if  we  observe  certain  positive  and 
direct  precept*  of  St.  Paul .  Not  merely  are  there  several  poasoaes, 
where,  if  this  notion  was  present  to  the  Apostle's  miiHl,  either  as 
a  necessary  ]>urt  of  Chnstianily,  or  as  its  liigliesl  aim  am)  prero- 
gative, it  must  have  forced  itself  into  his  language — yeX  we  bare 
nothing  of  it.  Not  merely  is  he  on  such  nccasinns  profnandljr 
silent,  but  his  general  precepts  on  the  other  side  are  clear  and 
nnambiguous.  11  we  might  suppose  the  Apostle  to  have  contem- 
plated in  any  quarter  the  pcacelul  ami  pcrmanonl  establishment 
of  the  Gospel ;  if  anywhere  be  deliberately  organized  a  Chnrch 
with  its  minisirj',  nod  described  the  (jualifi  cat  ions  of  a  settled 
leacher,  of  a  separate  clei^y ;  it  is  in  that  calm  epistle  to  Titua, 
in  which  he  ciinsigna  to  him  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
in  Crete.  I'hroughoot  this  Epistle  it  is  the  Cbristiao  family 
which  St.  Paul  seems  to  delight  in  sun-ering  in  all  its  blamelen- 
ness  and  harmony.  Rut  is  cither  the  Klder  or  the  Bishop  a  being 
standing  alone  and  above  this  household  virtue  ?  He  is  its  very 
m<Hlcl  and  jHittcm.  Desperate  uigcnuily  may  explain  away  any 
passage  in  Scripture ;  hut  none  can  suffer  greater  violence  than 
does  that  simple  text,  *  the  bishop  must  be  the  husband  uf  one 
wife,'  when  it  is  construed  as  meaning  anything  but  that,  in 
^salutary  contrast  U)  the  habits  of  a  licentious  time,  he  is  to  he  a 
^husband  of  unimpeachable  purity,  even  as  he  is  n  man  of  unim- 
|>«achable  sobriety.*     Nor  is  this  a  casual  and  isolated  expression. 

*  CkrjriMtom'ii  Ontnmnilu^  nn   Uilt  ^maigt'  i«  in  thcar  wuiiIj,  in  Uie,  t.  i*.  p.  387. 

■tti  fur'  tbrav  Swvo^cu  nri  M  riv  firiDv  if^fit^tr  9pimr.     He  [irocMdi  to  coiiileinn 
severely  aecotid  matriagts. 
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thaw  Li  a  boily  of  clcrm^  wbo  lur«  lu)  familiea  tu  govern,  th*r«  l*  a  body  fmiiicntly 
iiicdviutrltdtcil  ttwti  quilling  (h«  Chiiicli  of  lioJ  [  olboil  it  niijiht  lie  wu«  aiiiL  meicirui 
up  iHit   la  ur<laii)   axiy  mixiaiiaty  ut  tTai)|p*]iit  fur  lirallini   laiidi  wIk 
rift  oiitl  umilj  to  core  fiti.'~-.Hittract  J'riHciptrt  t./  RtmtM  /Wiymn,  p.  218. 
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In  the  fuller  statement  of  tbc  Epistle  to  Timolhy — in  what  we 
Bi:iy  fairly  consider  to  be  St.  Paul's  sbslract  ideal  of  a  bisliop,      ^_ 
there  is  not  merely  the  same  expressive  silence  as  to  the  <»li]i^ar-      fl 
tion,  or  even   the  excellence  of  celibacy,  but  ikgain  we  find  bit 
marriage  UistiiicLly  taken  for  granted    (I    Tim.  iii.  2).      Here. 
tgain,  not  merely  is  be  held  up  as  the  exemplary  husbjuid  but  the 
exemplary  parent;   bis  fnuiily  seems  a  matter  of  course.      He  '  if 
to  be  one  that  ruletb  well  bis  own  house,  having  bis  children  in 
subjection  with  all  gravity.'  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  false  Philosophy  or  Theology — the 
common  parent  of  Gnosticism,  of  Monasticism,  and  of  all  the 
high  notions  on  celibacy — was  at  least  iu  its  ulements  widely 
dis.snminntcd,  and  could  not  but  be  known  to  St.  Paul ;  yet  not 
merely  was  it  not  admilied,  but  repudiated  by  him  wilb  remarkable 
vehemence.  Forbidding  lo  marry  and  abstinence  from  certain 
meals  (1  Tim.  iv.  IJ)  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  some  sect,  either 
ktrendy  beginning'  to  develop  itself,  or  prophetically  foreshown,  at 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Gospel.  The  Gnostic  sects  iu  the 
second  century  followed  out  these  principles  to  extreme  extrava- 
gance ;  some  Kncratitrs  arc  said  absolutely  to  have  proscribed  mar* 
riagc,  and  to  have  abatained,  with  a  Hudbist  avcrsiim,  from  every 
kind  of  food  which  had  liad  life.  But  with  a  higher  wisdom  Paul 
did  m)t,  like  the  later  uninspired  preachers  of  the  Church*  receive 
the  philosophy  and  attempt  to  avoid  the  conclusions;  incorporate 
ibu  jtririiary  doctrine  of  tUo  Gnostics  with  ibo  thoughts  and  feeling^s, 
and  proscribe  iu  excesses.  There  is  a  singular  vacillation  in 
some  of  the  earlier  local  and  particular  councils,  condemning 
those  who  but  carried  out  luUnilted  principles  to  their  legitimate 
consequences ;  now  depreciating,  now  asserting,  the  dignity  of 
marriage;  establishing  not  merely  different  laws  and  a  diS'(;rent 
discipline  fur  the  clergy  and  laity,  but  a  difiVrent  morality,  a 
different  estimate  of  mural  excellence.  And  this  was  ibc  first 
great  silent  and  almost  universal  change  which  grew  upon  the 
spirit  of  Christianity;  and  it  commended  itself  by  some  sym' 
palhies  with  the  Christian  heart,  to  which  we  caunol  be  surprised 
if  that  heart  should  yield  with  unsuspecting  passion  : — bv  its  high 
self-abnegation;  its  entire  concentration  of  tbc  soul  on  God;  its 
terrors  and  its  raptures;  its  communion  with  the  invisible;  even 
its  detachment  from  a  world  in  which  happiness,  securUy,  as  well 
as  virtue  in  those  dark  and  degenerate  times,  could  only  be  found 

*  Mt.  H.  nrumrDoiid,  who  li  k)  itriliiigly  ri^bl  wh«n  he  b  rijtlrt,  ihtia  cnmincni* 
sf)  th*  t«si  I  Tim.  iii.  i-ii — ■  Whciico  tbi  |ti(litiii«n(  at  GvJ  )>kii>ly  >■,  ibu  wb«nvn 
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in  seclusion.  Yet  was  it  directly  oppcwoil  to  that  pmctical  Calbnlic 
religion  of  our  Lord  anJ  liit  AiKistles,  who  <li<l  not  promulgate 
Cliristianit}'  for  a  sect,  an  order,  a  cf>Ttain  dtrriaitc  section  of  the 
liuoinii  race;  nur  even  reserved  lis  hifrh  jilaccs  for  &  few  lonely 
rortcmplativea;  but  rcvenlcd  n  perpetual  faith  for  nil  mankind — 
for  mankind  nclire,  pnigrf-wiivc,  going  through  evcrv  phase  of 
civilir^lion  ;  if  not  in  continual  ndvancemeni,  }'ct  constnntly  aiming 
At  jwlvatirement. 

I'he  Scriptural— let  us  be  ])ermitl«l  to  use  the  word  Pnuline — 
ideas  of  cril  and  its  antnE^onlst  Chrislian  perfection,  are  widely 
different  from  those  of  monrtslic  Christ inniiy.  In  Si,  Paul  the 
evil  principle  is  moral  degeneracy  ;  in  the  other,  the  mora!  is 
blended  up  with  sonic  vapue  notion  of  physical  corruption:  the 
bmly  itself,  as  formed  of  mnlipinnt  matter  —  of  mailer  inhe- 
rently antng:oni»t  to  Ood — is  irreclaimahly  corrupt.  In  the  one 
syiitem  the  aim  ts  lUc  suppression  of  the  evil  of  our  nature; 
in  the  other^  it  is  the  suppression  of  our  nature  itself.  In  one 
it  is  a  sin,  in  the  oilier  absolute  perfection,  to  be  without  natural 
affection.  In  the  one,  females  make  an  important  pari  of  the 
mingled  community;  in  the  other,  the  line  between  the  sexes,  as 
if  two  hostile  races  which  cannot  approximate  without  pollution, 
is  sternly  drawn.  In  the  one  It  is  the  purification — in  the  other 
the  proscription,  the  utter  extinction,  of  Itodily  emotion  which  is 
virtue.  In  the  one  it  is  the  unlawful — in  the  other  it  is  the 
physical  net  of  procreation  of  children,  which  is  sin.  Paul  will 
keep  hie  b(Kly  under;  Antony  the  hermit  paralyse  its  functions. 
In  the  one  case  sanctifi cation  was  possible;  in  the  other,  extirpa- 
tion was  absniutely  necessary.  The  tenet  in  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  b<Hly,  Ihounh  that  body  was  to  be  fli^lorificd  in  the 
Kpsurrection,  might  almost  seem  a  protest  ^^inst  this  dunlistie 
theory.  Nor  ts  it  any  answer  that  the  monastic  churches,  who 
thus  mingled  foreign  coneepiioiis  with  the  primitive  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  still  retained  that  essential  tenet  of  the  faith ;  it  was 
a  necessarj-  consequence  of  the  fusion  of  two  systems,  that  in 
many  parts  they  shouk)  be  irreconcileable  and  contradiclorv. 
The  mystic  Quietism,  which  in  every  ngc  of  the  Church  has 
been  the  extreme  height  to  which  this  kind  of  Christianity  has 
so.ired,  and  soared  with  such  soblimily  as  to  attract  some  of  the 
noblest  and  purest  of  men,  bos  been  but  the  Platonic,  and  more 
mystic  than  the  Platonic — the  Indian  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter;  the  ab34>1utc  annihilation  of  the  physical  bein^;. 

We  have  never  seen  that  Protest  uf  the  Uaden  clergy  against 
which  MiJhler  directed  his  laborious  refulntion;  but  the  Fribourg 
professors,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  controversy,  must  not  merely 
have  been  guilty  of  sercml  errors  as  to  dates  and  facts,  (wliicb 
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Miihler  triumphantly  adduces) — tbey  ntusl  have  arguctl  iheir  caute 
with  feebieness  bordering  on  treachery,  if  they  abaiiduui-d  the 
g:round  uf  ihc  ihrec  first  ceniuries  without  making  a  firai  and  de- 
cisive stand.  Th«7  cannot,  surely,  have  omitted  the  strong  passages 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which  assert  the  fact  of  llie  marriage 
of  the  aposilcs  and  vindicate  that  of  the  clergy  ;  the  long  line  of 
married  bishops  which  might  be  produced  from  the  Hcclesiasticul 
iiUlory  of  Eusebius  alono,  with  some  even  from  the  later  annals 
of  Socrates  and  Sozomen  :  the  direct  admission  of  its  legality  by 
Alhannsiug  (Episl.  ad  Dracotilium)  ;  the  absence  of  prohibitory 
terms  even  in  Basil  and  Augustine.  The  assertion  of  Jerome 
that  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  the  East  and  Egypt,  as  well 
as  at  Rome,  to  ordain  only  unmarried  clergy,  or  those  who  had 
ceased  to  exercise  the  piirilege  of  husbands,  must  be  quahfied  by 
a  If reat  number  of  known  exceptions.  In  the  West  itself  that 
which  was  first  an  usage,  more  or  less  rigidly  obscr»-cd,  was 
first  hardened  into  a  law  by  Pope  Siricius  (a.o.  385).  This 
decree  was  probably  called  forth  by  the  pn^eas  of  the  opinions 
of  Jovininn,  who,  as  did  Vlgilantius,  strove  in  vain  to  stem  the 
overbearing  lendt^ncies  of  their  age ;  and  from  that  time  it  may  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  discipline  oi  the  Western 
Church — a  discipline  theoretically  maintained,  hut  in  practice 
constantly  violated  in  nlinovt  every  pan  of  Europe. 

The  East  and  the  West,  as  is  well  known,  came  to  a  decided 
•cparution  on  ihia  great  point  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Either 
the  usage  was  by  no  means  so  general  in  the  East  during  the 
fourth  Century  as  Jerome  intitnates,  or  it  fell  iaUt  desuetude,  or 
was  BO  repugnant  to  ihc  cler^ry  that  at  a  later  jwriod  the  cimncil 
in  Trullo,  which  fiaally  regulated  the  Eastern  practice,  dcmHiulcd 
celibacy  only  from  the  hLshop.  Such  has  continued  to  be  the 
practice  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  reasons  for  this  difference 
seem  to  lie  on  the  surface.  In  the  East  the  monks  were  more 
secluded  within  themselves;  they  dwelt  aloof  from  general 
society  ;  they  did  not  spread  as  in  the  West,  particularly  the  later 
orders,  through  evcrj-  rank ;  nor  wander  abroad  as  aposilcs  and 
missionaries,  and  later  as  mendicants  and  preauhers.  into  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  They  did  nut  indeed  always  remain  in  their 
calm  contemplative  solitude ;  they  were  fierce  partisans  in  re- 
ligious, si>metinies  in  civil  warfare  ;  they  rushed  from  their  caret 
in  Nitria,  or  their  cells  on  the  side  of  Athos,  into  the  streets  erf 
Atrsanilria  and  Constantinople — and  by  their  surpassing  ferocity 
sometimes  almost  shamed  the  worst  cruelty  of  the  rabble.*      But 

*  I*  tliia  irlial  ii  calk-d  *  ■tciut-lieaitrd  itrfaiice  uf  'Hue  urtLuJux  fiiith,'  whicL,  -with 
othra  mutuulic  virtua,  ruigtiiid  among  \\w  ijiiieily  siirCBdling  gmeratiou*  of  tiin  Egyp- 
tian ociibbilM  Obd  MtiUrici  I — Lt/*  ^  Si.  Adamtian,  p.  130. 
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tber  acted  thus  in  hmlies,  and  on  orcnfiious;  tlie}r  were  Dot  tbe 
perpetual,  busy  rivals  of  ihc  cicrgv  in  every  (lislrict  and  in  every 
parish.  Hut  ihe  cluef  cause  iras  tbat  ibvre  wai»  m>  Pa])acy — no 
p>wer  whirh  could  cnfiirce  a  law  comniry  lo  the  general  sentinieQt 
of  cnankiiid.  JuslinLaa,  a  sort  of  caliph,  whn  almost  npealy  a3« 
■uincHi  and  uiidoubtnlly  i^ercuicd  a  religious  as  well  a»  civil 
supremAcy — who  leg^slnipd  for  the  clergy,  for  their  mode  of  nletc- 
tJuti,  tlitfir  [Nisilioii  and  duties,  ns  freely  as  with  respect  lo  any 
civil  arrail|;eniL*u[s  of  ibo  empire- — was  disposed  to  Itmil  ratlier 
than  faruur  ihc  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Bui  so  cinnplctely  bad  tbe 
lawful  marriage  of  ibc  clerpy  become  a  tenet  of  the  Greek  Church, 
that  in  tbe  disputes  between  the  Eastern  and  VVeslern  Churches 
in  the  ninlb  and  tenth  centuries  it  was  one  of  tbe  puluts  most  blt- 
lerly  bandied  to  and  fro  as  a  mark  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy. 

Ill  tbe  West,  wc  have  said,  from  ibc  lime  of  Pope  Siricius  the 
Celibacy  of  the  cler^ry  was  the  law  of  ibc  Church ;  but  it  was  a 
law  which  was  so  opposed  lo  the  common  feelings  of  mankind 
that  it  was  for  some  ccnluries  eluded,  dclied,  and  even  resisted 
by  main  force.  In  the  north  uf  Europe,  in  Euglajid  during  parts 
of  the  Saxon  period,  in  Germany,  if  we  receive  as  nulbority  ibe 
.indif^nant  declantHlious  of  the  big-h  advocates  of  eelibaey,  tbe 
breach  was  at  least  as  common  as  ibc  observance  of  the  rule.  If 
St  wna  an  evil,  it  wns  an  c\n\  of  vast  extent,  and  invelernle  in  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  oftainst  which  Ilildcbrand  for  the  first  time 
wielded  thu  thunders  of  the  Vatican  with  mucb  success.  Even 
iu  Italy  the  Lombard  clergrv.  especially  those  ni  Milan,  boldly 
assenecl  their  liberty  of  marriage:  thcv  declared  that  tbcv  bad  a 
tradilion  from  St.  Ambrose  himself  (whom  ihe  Church  uf  Milan 
professed  to  venerate  with  almost  as  much  honour  as  Kome  did 
St.  Peler)  wbii^h  allowed  llu-iii  tbe  same  latitude  as  prevailed  in 
the  Greek  Church.  It  needed  the  swurd  uf  a  lierce  crusader, 
Herlembnrd,  to  bew  asunder  the  bonds  which  united  tbe  clergy 
to  thdr  wives,  whom  it  was  the  (xiliry  of  tbe  hostile  party  to 
bmnd  with  tbe  ixlious  name  of  concubines,  while  tbey  retaliated 
cm  ihc  uumarrjcd  clergy  by  far  more  odious  appcllntions.  But 
ibc  history  of  this  t^uropcan  strife  is  yet  to  be  written  with 
philosophic  equity  and  Christian  tenderness.  On  tbe  Milanese 
chapter  we  have  two  rematkal>lc  uutborities,  tiie  bisloriiins  Arnul- 
phuB  and  Landul])hu8,  who  were  partisans  of  the  married  clcigy 
— the  moil  curious  jierbaps  of  all  Muralori's  curious  collections 
of  mediaeval  history. 

Hildebrand,  a  wise  man  in  his  generation,  knew  thai  the  power 
of  the  Pope  through  ibe  clergy  and  over  the  clergy,  depended 
on  their  celibacy ;  and  for  that  reason  alcne,  to  tbe  extent  that 
the  papacy  was  beneficial  to  mankind,  so  wag  tbe  celibacy  of  the 
■  -1  clergy. 
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eierfy.  But  at  what  sscririrc  ihia  advantage  was  bought  can 
onlj  be  estimated  by  m  long;  historical  disquiiition,  which  for  the 
present  at  least  wo  iriust  decline. 

But  even  iu  ihc  Church  <jf  Komn,  it  may  be  said,  for  other 
times,  other  manners : — the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  according  lo  all 
their  best  writers,  is  a  question  of  discipline,  not  of  doctrine.  It 
rests  fin  ecclesinstical  authority,  and  is  repcalablc  hv  ecclesiastical 
authority,  N<ir  is  litis  our  concern.  Willi  Si,  Paul,  with  our 
Lord  himself,  as  we  humbly  and  reverently  believe,  the  whole  is 
a  simple  qucsltoii  of  usefulness  (we  take  itie  word  in  ihi  vulgar  or 
debasing  sense)  to  ihc  cause  of  C*vl  and  man.  By  Christendom, 
withiiut  the  pale  of  Home,  the  relation  *A'  ibe  clcrfry  to  the  pei>pte 
must  be  cousidercd  entirely  with  rc|^ard  to  their  fituess  for  their 
high  calling — the  general  fitness  of  the  whole  order,  not  of  an 
individual  here  and  there  designalcd  for  some  special  service,  or 
called  upon  by  some  particular  exigences  to  isolate  himself  from 
the  comjnon  condilion  of  bis  order.  Take  first  the  cll'cct  of  celi- 
bacy upon  the  clinracter  of  man.  \li>hlcr  has  drawn  out  this 
argument  with  such  singular  fairness  and  beauty  that  wu  are 
surprised  that  hu  did  not  convince  himself.  SVc  arc  really 
astonished  as  we  survey  the  vague  and  false  metaphysics  by 
which  he  attempts  to  refute  his  own  better  undertlanding.  and, 
we  are  almost  inclinetl  to  suspect,  the  remonstrance  of  tus  own 
henrt. 

*  The  power  uf  >clfiithRest  (srlbtt-«ucht),  which  is  inwoven  with  our 
whole  being,  is  altogrrtlicr  broken  by  marriage;  and  by  dcgfecs  love, 
becoming  more  and  mate  pure,  takes  its  pWc.  Whtn  tbe  man  marries 
he  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  another  being;  in  this  affair  of  life  be 
first  goes  nut  of  niinself,  nnd  inflicts  the  Jirst  deadly  wound  on  his 
egotism.  By  every  child  with  which  his  marriage  in  bleiued  Niiture 
renews  the  same  attuek  on  hia  tclfisbncas ;  ihc  man  lives  ever  lesa  /or 
himself,  and  more,  evcu  withuitt  l>Fing  (liiitmcely  conscious  of  it,  for 
others;  in  the  snnie  degrte  as  the  family  increases  the  selfishness  dimi- 
nishcs;  und  his  hejirt  expands  out  of  its  former  narrow  cxclusi vene!>8. 
What  aguny  during  the  sickneae  of  llic  wife;  what  Badiie»i  when  the 
children  are  in  danger  I     Through  all  this  the  fueling  bectinies  more 

Eure,  more  huly.  As  his  iticunie  is  liberally  dispensed  among  many,  so 
is  whole  inwurtl  life  is  BUan:il  amuug  tlicin.  This  fumily  life  ia  the 
only  strung  jjrvundi  frurii  which  the  life  uf  'he  iadividunl  becumi:s  more 
public,  i.e.  his  love  becomes  more  full  and  exjiansive.  lluw  many  new 
relntiunshipB  and  connexions  are  not  partly  the  immediate,  pattly  the 
more  remote  consequence  of  marriage;  in  the  love  to  the  wife  oil  her 
rebttiuiiH  aire  blended ;  by  acid  bye  the  eons  und  duuiihlerB  form  new  lies, 
and  in  the  like  pToportiun  the  henrt  uf  the  fiilhcr  eipands.  The  canon 
law  wisely  prohibited  in  nide  times  the  marriugeof  relations,  even  in  very 
difetnnt  degren,  in  order  to  enlarge  thai  circle  of  cunnexiona  which  to 
uncivilised  and  rude  nature*,  which  were  always  disposed  to  draw  back 
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vilhiu  tbcmttclves,  was  eslremely  difficult.  After  all  this  necessary 
Uuioing,  the  morftl  strength  1is«  siitlicieiU  energy  to  love  the  nutlve  tund 

(das  vaterUnd)  and  then  mnnkiud.     But  the  unmarried,  who 

without  QliGcrving  iheae  gradotiQns  indicated  by  nature,  would  soar  at 
once  to  the  utmoet  height,  m  fact  never  emancipntes  liitiiiielf  from  tlua 
selfiEhiiess  ;  be  utlcm^JtB  the  thght  of  Teams,  which  i«  «urc  to  fml ;  as 
one  who  fnmi  the  lowest  «ep  of  ikludJer  wuuld  with  one  spring  rise  to 
the  Gftieth,  docs  nut  uaiy  get  no  higlicr  ihun  the  lowe»t,  but  sinks 
poweilt:sit  to  the  ground,  and  i^rlmps  lias  not  the  coumge  to  malcc  a  new 
atte[iii>t :  thus  i»  it  wiih  the  unioarried.  And  eo  reason  elion-a  unanswer- 
ably what  doubtful  experience  leaven  uncertain,  tliat  wunt  of  fetling 
and  HcIBshness  neceunrily  cling  to  ao  unmarried  life.'—  IVirki,  to1<  i. 
p.  249. 

Ami  Molili^r's  ripply  to  this  is  a  subtln  pfir-ulox,  tliat  the  loro 
of  wife  and  children  is  but  dt^uised  sclfishDess;  that  in  them  we 
love  but  ourselves  :  ns  if  friendship,  palrintism.  we  venture  to  saji 
religion  itself  miiy  not  by  the  sanin  argument  be  rcdurrd  to  pure 
•elfishness.  Gwl  has  so  knit  topelber  our  temporal  nnd  eternal 
iniereals,  that  it  13  really  impossible,  hfiwrver  our  lan^n^c  may 
assume  a  lofty  tone,  or  we  may  endeavour  lu  withdraw  our 
thoughts  into  a  higher  order  of  things,  that  we  should  altogether 
luso  si^hl  of  the  '  reward  that  is  set  before  us.' 

But  is  ibe  laniruitgc  of  experience  so  uncertain  on  this  point? 
Is  it  not  an  iutium  confirmed  bv  all  hiE.tory,  that  those  who  are 
must  severe  to  themselves  arc  apt  to  be  most  severe  lo  others  ? 
Where  diil  perseeulion  ever  find  its  most  willing  lirlors— its  most 
merciless  executioners  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  convent  ?  Those  that 
are  nightly  Hogging  themselves  are  least  scrupulous  in  applying 
the  Bcourge :  and  it  is  too  often  be  that  would  sufTur  death  for  the 
faith  who  would  iuHict  death.  We  speak  of  the  5^'8teln,  and  we 
Bp]>C'ul  to  history.  No  duubt  many  a  meek  hcnnit  has  dwelt 
aloof,  who,  with  his  Budhaat  aspirations  towards  absorption  into 
the  Deity,  felt  the  Budhist  sensitiveness  with  regard  to  every- 
thing having  life.  In  many  cloisters  the  produce  of  the  sweat 
of  monkish  brows  has  been  distributed  in  lavish  charity  to  the 
poor.  In  many  more,  during  times  of  reliprious  peace,  and  when  no 
ecclesiastical  passions  were  calle«l  forth,  their  boundless  hospitality, 
their  gentle  habits,  huve  spread,  as  it  were,  an  nunospliGre  of  love 
and  holiness  around  them.  In  some,  as  in  the  Hcncdictines  of 
France  for  instance,  that  best  praise  of  learning — its  tendency  to 
*often  the  manners — lias  been  escmplificd  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  on  the  great  general  ]irin(nple  wc  fearlessly  appeal  to  ihe 
■whole  annals  of  the  Cburth.  Perhaps  the  monkish  iustilutes 
should  have  the  excuse, or  the  palliation,  that  ihcy  were  compusod 
in  bard  times  for  hard  men.  Bui  what  sentences  of  unfeeling, 
unmitigated,  remorseless  cruelly  do  they  contaiO— what  delight 
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do  tbev  seem  to  have  in  torluring  the  most  sensitive  fibres  of  tUo 
benrt — in  searing  ilie  most  blameless  emntions  of  huinnn  nnturo! 
A  ntl  ne  musl  take  thn  freei.lc>in  tu  ta.y,  that  in  all  llic  seini-inonliish, 
IT  rather  ultra-tnonkish  literature,  which  is  now  poured  out  u|ion 
Prolcsiaut  Eiif^lant]  with  siicli  rajiidily,  besides  liie  arrogiLiice,  there 
is  a  harthiess,  n  h.ir»linf3«,  an  incipictw  cruelty  of  ditposiiion,  which 
in  such  gentle  and  Cbrtslian  hearts  as  wo  kjiow  lo  be  among  the 
writers,  can  only  be  the  eflcct  of  a  bad  and  unchristian  system.  They 
sternly  compel  llieoiselves  to  ihetilogic  hatred.  Their  biogTAphies 
are  strangely  at  issue  with  their  inolto — '  Mousueti  hereditabunt 
terram  :' — the  meek  Beckct! — the  humble  inniicent  III.  1  From 
ibis  text  the  leaclier  even  vindicates  an  interdiol  by  which  a  whole 
people  was  consigned,  as  far  as  the  privation  of  most  of  the  means 
of  grace.  In  everlasting  danmalion  for  the  sins  of  their  rulers  I 
This  spirit,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  not  confined  lo  one  class  of  their 
writings.  We  have  read,  for  instance,  high  admiration  of  that 
sangumary  saint.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  If  Laud,  vtu  should  say, 
their  great  hero,  or  rather  cunfcsaor,  had  had  a  wife  and  children, 
he  would  neither  have  cutoff  Pryune'* ears, nor  lost  his  own  head. 
On  the  general  theory  we  will  go  further.  They  are  best  suited 
to  minister  lo  the  sorrows  of  men  who  have  been  tried  by  iboise 
sorrows — 

*Haud  ignurn  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco.' 
It  is  not  in  the  cell^it  is  not  erven  in  the  home  of  the  unmar- 
ried pastor — that  deep  sympathy  it  to  be  taught  for  the  afBicted 
parent  or  bereaved  father. 

'  He  talks  to  me  who  never  had  a  child.* 
Take  ihe  gentlest  village  cure — a  man  by  nature  cif  the  kindliest 
heart,  and  that  heart  softened  by  cxinstant  study  of  the  Dible,  and 
books  of  quiet  devotion — heightened,  if  you  will,  by  tfae  contem- 
plation of  His  image  on  the  cross,  '  whose  sorrow  surpassed  all 
human  sorrow ' — take  him  in  age  and  personal  familiarity  the 
parent  of  bis  ilfck — yet  there  is  one  schtHtl  in  which  his  barren 
heart  has  not  bren  taught;  atirl  that  school  will  give  mure  real 
experience,  more  skill  in  healing  the  wounds  of  others,  more 
patient  sympathy,  more  truth,  and  therefore  more  eloquence  of 
language,  than  years  of  secluded  stud),  or  even  of  actual  inter- 
course with  the  untried  ills  of  life. 

In  our  Church,  and  in  all  churches  which  have  rejected  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  there  are  some  advantages  which  in  our 
present  social  stale  cannot  be  appreciated  Uki  highly.  In  thou- 
sands of  parishes  the  clergyman's  wife  is  his  best  curate.  She  is  not 
merely  useful  as  multiplying  the  occasions  of  mutual  kindness,  but 
as  an  ad^lilinnal  almoner,  tis  the  best  instructress  in  the  female 
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scHftol.  Tlirougbimt  the  country  there  arc  thousantls  of  female* 
witb  all  the  gentleness  and  artivity  oi  sUters  of  charily,  wttli  the 
superior  gooil  sense  and  lenderncss  of  mulhent  i>f  famities,  minis- 
tering to  the  neeessities  and  afflietions  of  tlic  poor  as  females 
alone  can  minister.  This  quiet  and  uuiselesx  cysteni  of  bene- 
ficence ia  so  completely  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  often  entirely 
ovcrltioked  in  such  discussions. 

Even  in  modern  missions  itic  married  will  be  not  less  stedfast, 
or  more  $afe  in  bis  hig'b  calling,  than  the  unmarried.  There 
will  I»e  exceptions  to  this  role,  but  still  they  are  exceptions.  Our 
modern  missions  are  rarely  nmonf;  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  such 
as  were  encountered  by  the  apostles  of  the  faith  in  the  earlier  and 
middle  ages  of  Chris iL-inity.  Among  siirh  lawless  savaj^s  a 
female,  besides  the  actual  hardships  under  which  her  feebler 
frame  might  have  sunk,  must  have  been  an  object  of  deep  ami 
incessant  anxiety:  her  perpetual  exposure,  unprotected,  to  wors* 
evils  than  pain  and  dealh,  would  proscribe  at  once  such  enfeebling, 
sucb  disqnalifyin;*  companionsbip.  There  ini^ht.  indeed,  be 
imopned  a  fc-mnlc  uf  that  rare  loftiness  and  imposing  cbarncier 
which  would  have  appealed  lo  the  awe  and  sanctity  which 
the  ancirat  Germans  altaciied  to  the  fcuiinine  charairter,  acofira- 
panying  the  first  missionary  on  the  bnnks  of  the  X)lbe,  or  In 
the  depths  of  the  forest :  a  Christian  V'etleda  might  have  gone 
by  the  side  of  St.  Boniface,  and  nssistC'iii  rather  than  embar- 
r.iased  his  great  work.  Female  influence  has  been  in  various  ways 
of  no  xmall  moment  in  the  conversion  nf  the  heathen  ;  but  in 
general  the  missionary  must  have  confronted  danger  alone,  and  set 
forth  unladen  with  a  venture  at  oniTc  so  precious  and  so  insecure, 
upon  bis  perilous  voyage.  But  in  modern  missions  there  are  rarely 
hardships  which  may  not  be  borne  by  the  missionary's  wife  as  well 
as  by  himself;  and  his  laljours,  if  not  aelually  promoted,  arc  rarely 
impfdcd  by  such  a  cumpanion.  Tahiti  at  first  woukl  have  been 
a  delicate  mission  for  an  unmarried  man  :  most,  if  not  all.  of  the 
pious  men  who  have  laboured  throughout  Polvnesla  have  been 
accompanied  by  their  wives;  and  the  .Abb*^  Dubois  might  be 
qiioteil  on  cerlala  dangers  to  which  unmarrieil  mistionaiie*  were 
especially  exposed  in  India.  Nearly  all  successful  missionaries  in 
the  present  <lay  are  sculers  in  the  land  where  they  have  gone  to 
propagate  the  failU,  uoi  llluerant  and  adventurous  wanderers  from 
triboto  tribe.  Their  family  binds  them  stdl  more  closely  to  the  scene 
of  their  labours.  But  Iheae  questions  lie  rather  bei-ond  our  present 
consideration.  We  speak  of  the  fixed  resident  clergy  of  an  Esta- 
blished Church — [^ac^h  in  bis  bishopric,  his  ccrlrsiastii^l  dignity, 
or  his  parish,  holding  an  important  position,  and  thai  position  re- 
cognised and  defined,  iti  the  social  syslcui. 

Now 
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Now  we  Uclirvc  that  the  silent  influflnce  of  one  wc!l-rc^ulau*(l 
family — A«  every  ranclid  person  of  whalfvcr  creed  or  party  will 
adixiit  that  of  tlit-  CngliiiL  clcrg'yiiinn  usually  to  b«  —  not  ab- 
Slaiiiinj;  from  sotiul  tnttTCourse,  but  not  m  sluve,  uitb  the  grcal 
Chrislian  virtues  of  ordinary  life  quietly  displayed,  tn  have  been, 
and  to  be,  of  far  ereitter  iin]K>rlance  tbaii  iiimiy  six'ixl  iiiflueiic«t 
of  which  more  is  ihnugbt  and  said.  Some  will,  nn  iliiubt,  h.ive 
the  fooliitb  vanity  of  vying  in  exjuciisivo  hnbiu  willi  their  wf-ilthicr 
neigbbuurs;  some  ivill  be  too  much  addicted  even  novi  to  field- 
S[H>nB;  others  may  be  too  murli  absorbed  in  the  core  and  in  llie 
aflvancement  of  their  families:  Imt  if  pomp  and  profuse  cxncndi- 
lurc  be  wron^  in  a  churcbnian,  we  are  inclined  to  ibink  (bat 
the  En^Usli  clergy  inherit  wltatever  cAn  be  traced  nmnni;  ihein 
of  such  habits  from  their  pro<leressors,  the  unmarried  clergy  of 
former  limes.  VVe  <t<iubt  whether  the  wivee  and  faniilicE  of  nKHlern 
deans  coubuuh:  uiorc,  or  mure  uii]inj(ilably,  as  far  as  regards  the 
interests  of  religion,  of  ibe  wealth  of  the  church,  than  the  retainers, 
and  apparelled  steeds,  and  xuinpter  mules,  of  the  lordly  abbots  of 
other  days.  The  love  of  field'Spurts  comes  lineally  down  from 
those  time-5  when  the  prior  or  the  secular  priest  mi^ht  lie  seen 
with  his  hawk  on  bis  fist  or  liis  hound  in  a  leasb ;  and  however  the 
nursery  windows  of  our  episcopal  palaces,  and  so  forth,  jnay  oiTend 
the  architectnml  vision  of  Mr.  l*u^n,  we  are  inclinwl  to  think  that 
iheir  withdrawal  from  the  secular  business,  which,  though  much 
of  it  was  of  necessity  forced  upon  them,  we  do  not  find  that  they 
were  too  eitj^r  to  decline,  will  ffivc  our  clergy'  at  least  as  much 
time  as  is  usually  devoted  to  ihcir  domestic  concerns.  If  those 
d«>ine)itic  cuDcetns  are  regulated  aciwrding  to  Sl,  Paul's  prt-cept, 
they  are  not  merely  beneficial  lo  society  as  ]>uiierns  of  the  holier 
and  pcntlrr  virtues,  but  the  growth  of  welt-conducted  Christian 
families  is  perpetually  infusing  into  the  mingled  m.iss  of  society 
a  leaven  of  sound,  honournble,  and  ri;lii;Lnua  principle,  tlow 
much  of  the  good  old  household  virtue  of  Englactd  is  due  to  this 
silent  influence!  How  ill  could  we  spare  it  in  our  present  shift- 
inir  and  condiriinj;  state  uf  society  ! 

Other  considerations  arc  closely  connected  with  this  great  ex- 
paHMon  of  Christian  famdifs  throughout  the  Sand.  That  which 
in  feudal  times  would  have  bucn  almost  an  utmiitigaled  evil,  an 
hereditary  clergVj  is  now,  partially  as  it  exists,  of  great  iui\'aa- 
lage,  The  families  of  the  clergy  furnish  a  oniistant  supply  of 
young  men,  trained  at  least  by  early  respect  and  nttacbment,  if 
not  by  deep  and  home-bred  piety,  for  the  sen-ice  of  the  Church  ; 
and  yet  not  bearing  that  undue  prri|-N)rlion  to  ihow  who  spring 
from  the  gentry,  from  other  professions,  the  higher  tradesmen,  or 
olhers.asto  form  anything  likeacnstc.      In  these  days  of  crowded 
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competilion  for  every  orrupalion,  nt  Irast  ertrry  orrapnlion  heltl 
in  respect,  their  places  mi^bt  lie  auppliptl :  hut,  if  tlicy  were,  we 
doubt  whether,  ua  the  wbolo,  b)-  persons  equally  aiiaptcd  for  their 
station. 

And  as  the  moral  and  social,  wc  arc  fully  persuaded  the  reli- 
gicmi  influem-e  likewine  of  a  married  clergy  is  imt  only  nwrc  ex- 
tensive and  lasting  but  of  a  more  pure  and  practical  cast.  Jesuit 
moralit)'  would  have  been  indi<;nunt]y  snd  iiistinclively  rfjecled 
by  a  married  clergy  ;  lUey  would  have  perceived  at  once  its  deep 
and  deleterinus  operation  nn  all  the  first  principles  of  Active  life. 
Even  cases  of  conscience  have  gone  out  of  use  in  the  Engliah 
Church :  and  though  some  of  our  great  writers  (as  Jer.  Taylor, 
in  his  '  Doctor  Dubitantiuin')  applied  their  wonderful  powers  of 
mind  to  the  science  of  casuistry,  honest  English  good  sense,  and 
English  practical  religion,  felt  with  Bishop  Butler, 

'  That  in  all  ordinary  cnsca  wc  sec  intuitively  at  first  view  what  is  our 
duty,  what  is  the  honest  iiart.  That  which  is  called  considering  what  is 
our  duty  in  a  particular  case  is  very  often  nothing  else  but  endeavouring 
to  explain  it  awaj.  Thus  those  courses  which,  if  men  would  fairly 
attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  ihcy  would  aer  to  be  eor- 
niptiun,  excess,  oppression,  uncharitahlenrss ;  these  are  refined  upon — • 
things  were  so  ann  so  cirrumel  an  tinted — great  di^icultiea  are  raised  about 
fixing  bouTida  and  degrees;  and  thus  every  moral  obbgation  whatever 
may  be  evaded.  Here  is  acupe,  I  say,  for  un  unfair  mind  to  explain 
anuy  every  moral  obligation,  to  itself.'— £7^'  Sutler,  Sermon  vij. 

There  are  other— the  worst  parts  of  this  immoral  morality — 
from  which  the  being  husbands  and  fathers  would  be  an  absolute 
security.  What  husband  and  father  could  have  published  wliat 
bishops  in  neighbouring  countries  have  published  witliin  these 
few  years?  Must  be  not  have  been  compelled  to  <vinccal  firom 
his  wife  and  children  that  which  he  sent  forth  with  his  name  into 
the  world  ? 

Shall  we  offend  if  we  say  that  the  secrets  of  fraudulem  miracle 
would  neither  be  safe,  nor  would  iLey,  we  are  persuaded,  ever  have 
been  practised  to  a  great  extent  under  female  confidence  or  that 
of  a  family!^  Men  will  hazard  untruths  before  the  world,  for  cer- 
tain objects,  which  ihoy  wonid  not  (so  sacred  is  truth  to  the  un- 
perverled  heart  of  man)  before  their  own  children.  The  cloister 
has  always  been  the  Bchtxd,  the  workshop  of  these  impostures; 
they  ha%-c  been  encouraged  by  a  clergy  standing  aloof  from  the 
world,  bound  togi^thcr  by  what  has  seemed  a  common  interest, 
and  even  by  mutual  rivalry.  The  more  the  clergy  are  segregated 
from  the  world,  the  stronger  the  corporate  spirit;  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  from  history,  that  where  one  of  these  false 
miracles  has  been  wniugbt  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  religion, 

twenty 
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twenty  Iiavc  been  wruugUl  for  ihc  se[mralc  piwer,  ntitliority,  or 
estimation  of  tttc  clergy. 

But  the  cL'Ubacj  of  the  clergy,  it  is  ai^ed,  is  the  great  gua- 
rantee for  the  iDdcpendence  of  tbe  clergy  on  the  Siatc.  *  Su  ttmg,' 
writes  Mohler,  "as  it  Hourishetl  in  the  Church,  it  was  n  living 
protest  against  the  Churcb  permitting  itself  In  lie  lost  in  the  State, 
ei'cn  for  tliis  reii^m,  h[H:nu5C  celibacy  will  fcir  ever  hold  fast  the 
opposition  between  Church  and  Slate,  and  for  ever  prevent  the 
merging  of  the  former  in  the  latter  ;  it  will  [irerenl  the  seculari- 
zation of  the  Church,  and  unintcnuptcdly  frustrate  the  mistaken 
attempts  formerly  hc^n  by  some  particular  Churcb  rulers  to  sub- 
ject the  Slate  to  ihe  Cbiirch.'  Mohler  is  too  much  c)f  s  German  to 
be  a  Hitdebraiidiue,  like  some  of  our  modern  English  writers.  Hut 
we  hare  an  importunate  and  troublesome  propensity  to  inquire  the 
distinct  and  practical  menning  of  terms,  even  though  they  pass 
current  amon|;  ivrilers  of  the  highest  authority.  '  'J"he  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  '  has  a  lofty  and  cummanding*  sound  :  it  a]>- 
peals  to  generous  and  disinterested  emotions ;  it  seems  to  be  a 
calm  and  digniBed  assertion  that  God  is  to  be  obeyed  rather  than 
man — that  religious  nre  to  be  predominant  over  lempora)  motives, 
eternity  oTcr  time.  Erostianism  aguin  is  a  word  of  sinister  and 
itbsoumhng  import ;  it  must  contain  some  dire,  latent  heresy. 
Itut  wliat  docs  it  mean?  VV'bal  sense  does  it  now  bear  to  States- 
men or  lo  Churchmen  who  are  most  conscientiously  determined 
to  carry  right  principles  into  firm  and  consistent  action  ?  In  plain 
truth,  all  our  theories  of  the  relaliun  of  Church  and  State,  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Church — whether  wiib  excellent  Dr.  Arnold  in  some 
unexplained  and  inexplicable  manner  we  make  the  Slate  the 
Church — or.  like  other  higU-minded  and  bigU-toned  writers,  we 
Jfcep  ihcm  as  distinct  and  antagonist  powers — utterly  break  down 
when  wc  attempt  lo  apply  them  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Let  the  framers  of  ecclesiastical  Utopias  (beam  over  wtialcvcr 
unreal  Past  or  impossible  Future  it  pleases  imagination  to  pa- 
tronize— but  this  stale  of  thines,  wc  presume  to  say,  arises  neces- 
sarily out  of  the  const itulion  and  progressive  development  of  man. 
and  therefore  out  of  God's  appuinluienl.  If  it  has  its  evils,  in 
God's  name  let  us  lobour  lo  remedy  or  lo  allay  those  wils  in  tbe 
best  practicable  manner.  But  ilhas  likewise  its  inestimable  bless- 
ings, for  which  in  God's  name  let  us  show  our  gmlitudc. 

What  is  ineanl  by  the  independence  of  tbe  Church  ujion  the 
Slate  ?  We  appreliend  tbiit  there  is  now  no  country,  or  hardly 
any  country  in  iCurope,  where  ibe  clergy  even  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  howcrer  in  theory  same  may  profpss  their 
admiration  for  what  they  hold  up  as  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Bcllarmine  and  Mariana,  would  pretend  to  be  a  separate,  self- 
ruled 
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rutod  caste,  superinr  Ui  all  tlic  oblijjaiions.  and  (tcc  from  all  the 
reslrainis  of  citizens.  For  all  offences  nfamsL  (Up  laws  lb«y  are 
amenable  to  iho  civil  tribunals;  llicy  bold,  wlicre  ihny  still  buld 
laiuled  estates  or  property,  on  the  common  le^al  tenure  o(  the 
country;  they  are  liable  to  public  burtlieus;  ihey  owe  alleffiaoce 
to  ibc  sovereign :  and  are  bound  l)\  all  tbc  enactments  of  consti- 
tutional authority.  This  roinmon  nllegiance  they  owe  in  return 
for  ibe  cuuitnon  protection  of  the  law.  So  far,  then,  no  inde- 
pendence belongii  to  the  clergy  beyond  any  otber  members  of 
tbe  same  community. 

The  independence  of  the  Church,  then,  is  the  rijrht  of  propn- 
jjaling  and  maintaininfr  Chnalian  tniih.  whether  by  liirect  Icach- 
iiijr  or  by  its  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies.  This  is  indeed  to  a 
cerL-iin  extent  a  riijht.  and  more  than  a  risht — a  solemn  duty — in 
every  one  whom  TJcmI  jias  pii'icd  with  ]M)W[!rs  for  sucU  a  work; — 
but  it  is  a  right  peculiarly  vested  in  the  clergy,  who  have  solemnly 
dedicated  tbemselves  to.  and  arc  recoeiiised  a*  exercising,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  this  great  public  function.  This  independence  is 
grounded  on  the  great  law  of  Christian  liberty,  which  is  superior 
in  its  claims  on  ibe  conscience  to  all  other  law — the  law  by  «bicfa 
all  are  bound  to  obey  Ciixl  rather  than  m&n.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  and  must  be  an  abstract  omnipoience  in  the  laws  of  the 
huul-^a  supremacy,  accor^lmg  to  the  constituLion  of  each  state. 
Tested  in  a  monarch,  a  senate,  or  in  a  popular  assembly ;  and 
extreme  state<neressity  may  justify  the  suspension  of  this  as  of  all 
other  inalienable  rights,  nut  that  stale-necessity  must  be  clear, 
urgent,  irresistible;  the  civil  jvtlitymust  be  in  actual,  ia  imminent 
danger.  Where  CImrcb  and  State  from  separate  become  an- 
tagonist powers,  there  is  something  wrong  or  unnatural,  something 
out  of  Ibe  usual  course— on  one  side  or  the  other  usurpation  or 
injustice.  When  a  man's  civil  and  religious  duties  arc  brought 
into  collision,  either  the  State  is  unnecessarily  interfering  with 
Christian  liberty,  or  the  Church  has  advanced  some  pretentions 
beyond  her  proper  pro\-incc. 

This  state  of  things  at  once  appears  in  tb«  early  history  of 
Christianity.  The  abstract  supremacy  of  the  law  the  Romans 
— those  idolaters  of  law — had  vested  by  the  change  of  their  con- 
siilution  id  the  emperor.  In  him.  however  tyTannieal  he  miiht 
be,  was  the  full,  unlimited  s<i%'erelt^ity  over  .ill  mankind.  This 
sovereignty  was  first  put  forth  against  the  Christians,  afterwards 
in  their  behalf,  or  in  behalf  of  one  class  of  Christians  against 
another.  The  emperor  now  of  his  sole  will  forbade  men  to  be 
Christians;  now  commanded  them  to  be  CbriiitianB;  this  year  to 
be  Arians.  next  year  to  be  Trinitarians.  If  there  had  been  an 
absolute  state- necessity, — if  eitht^r  Christians  or  Heathens,  Ariaiis 
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or  Trujilarians,  Imil  been  undoutjtecHy  aiul  irreclaimnblv  enemies 
of  public  yidcr  anil  peace — if,  as  thej  were  at  first  wrong'fnlly 
accused,  llic^  bad  infringed  tbe  first  principles  nf  anctnl  mnmlity. 
hml  bren  cannibals,  and  from  tbeir  reiigion  itself  devoted  to 
horrible  crimes — tbcn  tbc  jusiicc  of  tbeir  persecution  wouid  bare 
been  unimppa'CbabLe :  but  iib  there  won  nolliiiijr  iti  either  roliEiiKi, 
either  in  Cbi-isliaiiity  before  tbe  days  of  Conslanllne,  or  in  bea- 
tbcnisin  after  the  da)'»  of  Tlicodosius.  to  prevent  men  from  beinjr 
Eoud  subjetrts  nnd  orderly  citizens,  a\\  intcrfercore  was  unjusti- 
fiable tyranny — 'lyrauny  wbicb  tbey  were  bound  lo  oppose,  at  least 
by  passive  resistnoce. 

So  far  on  these  abstract  principles  of  independence;  and.  un- 
doubtedly, where  this  collision  between  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
and  tbe  [)ro|wr  liberty  of  con*cience.  or  the  liberty  to  the  clergy 
of  exercising  its  high  functimis.  was  inseparable  from  the  ordtT  nf 
lhin>f8 — or  even  likely  to  be  frequent — an  unmiuricd  clergy,  being 
freed  from  social  ties,  might  have  greater  courage  to  resist,  and 
lo  resist  lo  the  dcnih.  this  intolerable  staLe-dcspoiisni.  But.  for 
the  same  reason,  if  more  hardy  assertcrs  of  the  independence  of 
the  Church,  ibey  would  Iw  more  danger uus  enemies  to  tbe  proper 
suj>remacyof  the  Smtc.  If  the  tender  charities  of  life  wouM 
weaken  the  heart  of  the  Chriatian,  so  their  absence  would  harden 
and  make  more  inilexible  timt  of  tbe  ambiiioiis  and  usurping 
churchman.*  Mflbler,  nilb  his  usual  sagacity,  bos  endeavoured 
to  anticipate  this,  nnd  adduced  ns  examples  of  the  indepenilence 
of  a  celibate  clergy,  even  in  front  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation, 
the  friar  Minorites,  and  the  assertors  of  tbe  liberties  of  Iho  GaU 
lican  Church  against  tbe  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 
The  fact  of  such  resistance  is  true :  but  what  follows  ?  That 
these  pretensions  were  so  at  war  with  the  commun  sense  and 
reason  of  mankind,  that  they  provoked  rebellion  even  among  the 
subjects  of  the  Papacy  ;  they  were  resiste*!  by  some  of  the  clergy 
who  lived  under  the  general  law  of  celibacy;  but  celibacy  bad  no 
■connexion  whatever  with  their  resistance,  The  married  Pro- 
testant clergy  of  France  might  be  strengthened  in  their  Protes- 
tantism by  iheir  attachment  to  tbeir  wives  and  families  ;  but 
neither  did  the  demncraLicat  opposition  of  that  brunch  of  the 
Franciscans,  nor  the  lu-istocratic  opposition  of  tbe  higher  French 
clergy,  ri»e  out  of,  nor  was  it  strengthened  or  supported  by,  their 

*  Funno  biwimsli  \\  LnRori  '<1*  burn  Itucinio  ilupnlnr  (]>i«ila  sitieolo,  come  \*n- 
ooIom:  cMMido  ei»a  cliian  clie  colV  ititriiitiLiione  dt>l  mAlrimoniodo'frrti,  li  faicbba 

t\V!  Fiitli  Vdlliui^rn  l'«0blla  el  ainor  lorn  iille  mo^ti,  n  lipctt,  e  firr  rsMtt^nnt^'i  aUa  AUd, 
<iV  nllii  patrut  ;  uiid«  inwilltllw  la  dfpef  driiu  atreltB  clie  1'  nnliiif  Clrin'.LLf  liA  rmi  la 
S»'i*  AinalolicB,  »  Mnto  Mnvbbe  ccmr*dM  il  timtfitnutiiu  tt  Preii,  tjuiiniu  dinlnigj^-rr  ■• 
Hicre/ciiiu  KoclMiiuticu,  «  ridur  il  Poiililice  chi  non  fouc  pi<l  v\ii  V'Mroio  di  Knm«. 
—i'tA  Viii\\ity  Siar.  del  Cma.  iliTnui«,  Lib.  vii. 
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cRlibacy:  in  the  former  il  was  mucli  more  conneclcil  with  their 
TOWS  ami  haliits  of  poverty;  in  ihe  latter  with  their  adulatftry 
e\aIlali(>Q  of  the  French  Crown.  It  is  singular  enough,  thnt 
while  MoUler  is  hoUling;  up  tlus  inHepentlence  of  the  older  Dupin. 
ami  BossuL't,  and  Fleury,  as  a  noble  teslimnny  to  the  efTccls  of 
celibacy,  the  celibate  clergy  of  France,  with  Cardinal  BonaM  nt 
their  head,  are  condemning  most  solemnly  the  work  of  M.  Dupin, 
a  layman,  who  aggerls  the  Gallican  liberties. 

Rut  how  far  ift  lliia  natural  and  unalienable  independence  of  the 
Church  limited  or  compromised  hy  its  becoming;  an  Kstablished 
Church,  recognised  by  the  Ci)n5litution,  directly  endowed  or  paid 
by  the  State  as  the  Church  of  France,  or  hoiding  property  under 
the  protection  nf  the  ciimnion  lawa,  and  having  the  guarantee  of 
law  for  whatever  gifts  or  bequests  it  may  receive  from  the  piety 
of  its  disciples?  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
provide,  in  his  proportion,  for  public  worship,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  necessary  ministers  of  religion.*  But  in  what- 
ever form,  and  to  whatsoever  amount,  this  provision  may  be — if 
it  is  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  prei-arious  safegaard  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience—if  the  payment  ceases  to  he  voluntary — if 
it  he  secured  by  statute  as  a  le^  claim,  or  as  a  corporate  inherit- 
ance, assessed  and  ievitd  by  legal  authority- — it  cannot  at  once  be 
under  and  above  law.  How  far  then  has  the  State,  if  the  religion 
of  the  Church  he  that  of  the  whole  people,  or  cvm  of  a  domi- 
nant majority,  a  right  to  interfere;  either  as  the  general  guardian 
of  property — which  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  creation  of  the  Slate, 
and  which  it  must  not  permit  to  he  diverted  from  its  legitiuiatc 
purposes ;  or  as  itself  constituting  the  Church  (minus  the  clergy), 
and  eo  iwmim  bound  in  mninlain  this  property  in  perpetuity  for  its 
sacred  uses  ?  When  the  Church  thought  itself  strong  enough  to 
maintain  Church  property  by  Church  censures  alone— when  the 
danger  lay  in  the  treachery  of  their  own  body,  who  might  be 
tempted  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  the  interests  of 
their  family — then  there  certainly  was  a  strong  argument  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  A  married  clergy — in  the  endeavour  to 
make  that  hereditary  in  their  own  families,  which  was  rightfully 
hereditary  according  to  Church  descent — would  probably  not  only 
have  diminished  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  sacerdotal  order — 
even  though  counteracted  by  the  monastic  spirit,  which  was  con- 

*  We  liiiii  tbal  we  hitve  now  u  new  cliBinproii  of  tlie  Jiving  right  of  liihca.  "The 
l«nl)i  fuut  of  (>veiy  mnnV  tixrcL  incumc  boj  bten  h>-  (ind'ik  ridibiiniiL'C  tli^dlrit  to  Him 
ever  liiii^lhC' creation  1  Qiri>[iaii  hingi;  g«ve  it  fruin  \\tt  nt'rimi;i  of  all  tlirir  liini1«, 
ftjiil  nucli  wiu  rrffiilitdy  paid  in  lon^  an  income  ith*  dsrivril  from  lllp  jiniiliicc!  of  tlxi 
IuikI  hIuii?.  MnrrJiRNU  and  rnmiurivtiiren,  liowevKr.  never  \xuA  it  outfff  tli^ir  revenue  t 
lliL-y  alwiyacltraiutlGuiJ,  aiiil  d»»o  fo  iLa  day.'— ^-.//<niy  townm^mC*  L^lerfSir 
It.  ingtu. 
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stantly  hringing  large  revpnnes  intu  the  Church — but  they  might 
have  reduceil  it  far  Iiki  Idw  for  ihe  times.  Nut  thai  this  danger 
liiw  been  absoluicly  [irevccited  by  llie  Hildebtandine  Law.  Kpis- 
«)pal.  and  uull  more.  Papal  ncpnism  has  preyed  in  quiet  on  tbc 
wealth  of  the  Church,  with  aiinosl  as  mucU  rapacity  as  cctuld 
have  been  Tvarud  from  parcnlal  BfTecliun.  The  great  and  ivcallby 
houses  of  Rome,  which  bear  the  family  iiaine  of  nlmcwil  eacli 
successive  pope  (though  many  of  these  popes  were  oi  mean 
i>rigtiij,  could  hardly  have  been  founded  except  either  by  direct 
alienation  of  the  esmies  of  the  see,  or  at  least  the  diversion  of  Its 
actual  revenues  for  the  time  fn)ni  their  designed  and  avowed 
uses.  But  to  return — that  in  most  countries  in  Europe  llie  Slate 
has  been  templed  by  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Church,  or  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies.  lo  abuse  its  power  for  plunder  and  Hmfisf^atinn, 
is  no  argument  against  the  proper  control  of  the  Slate.  The 
litwg  of  Rngland,  which  prevent  the  alienation  of  Church  or 
Chapter  jiropcrly  to  private  uses,  wdl  hardly  de»er%'e  the  unpo- 
pular name  of  Erastianiam.  This  is  at  least  a  more  simple  and 
more  safe  measure  than  trusting  altogether  lo  the  *uperior  in- 
tegrity, or  the  devotion  of  an  unmarried  clergy  to  the  interest  of 
their  order,  or  the  good  of  the  Church,  over  that  of  a  tnanied 
clergy. 

What  ]»art  of  the  iniicpendence  of  the  clergyy  which  is  salutary 
either  fvr  t/iemselvet  or  fur  Tnan/iiiid  —  whnX  part  of  their  legitimate, 
their  bcaenciol  iaflueuce — is  mote  conscientiously  guarded,  more 
strenuously  exercised  by  an  unmarried  than  by  a  married  uiiuislry  ? 
A  married  clergy  will  always  (from  being  an  order,  especially  if 
an  endowed  order)  have  as  much  of  the  corporate  spirit  as  is 
good  for  ihem  and  for  the  laity.  It  never  has  been  wanting  (its 
excess  has  rathfir  been  complained  oQ  in  the  English  Church, 
The  double  allegiance  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  temporal  sovereign, 
we  luild,  in  tlie  present  day,  to  be  almost  a  harmless  fiction  of 
ecclcsiaslical  law.  In  this  sense  we  would  speak  %vilh  (mr  friend 
Mr.  Carlyle,  if  wc  may  without  offence,  of  that  '  cliima^ra  the 
Pope'  The  uhra-inuulune  doctrines  oi  the  French  clergy  are 
the  growth  of  France,  not  of  Kome ;  iheir  Jesuitism  is,  we  arc 
satisfieil,  at  bottom  more  political  than  religious ;  it  is  anti-rcvo- 
Ittlionary,  and  anti-revolutionary  even  to  abject  absolutism,  though 
at  present  in  opposition  to  the  government,  rather  limn  merely 
papal.  It  is  inclined  to  repudiate  the  Galilean  liberties,  because 
those  Uberties  are  asserted  by  the  ruling  parly  in  the  Slate,  In 
other  parin  of  Kurope  ihc  movement  is  more  decidedly  religious ; 
but  we  greatly  doubt,  though  its  more  powerful  and  zealous 
partisans  may  themselves  sternly  embrace  and  rigidly  enforce 
clerical  celibacy,  whether  eventually  thisrjuesuon  may  not  become 
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the  gruutidwotk  of  a  more  furmidnbte  schism  than  has  yet  divided 
ibe  Wuslcrn  Cliurrli.  Ajipcalicij:,  iiulced,  in  Ijilcr  history,  we 
cannot  sec  lliat  llic  clcrj^y  of  England,  or  of  Protestant  countric* 
ill  general,  Lave  been  more  sulisurvieiit  lo  ibc  Slate  (to  the  Crown 
a8  head  of  the  Stale)  tlian  the  utmmrtied  courtly  prelates  of 
France  or  Spain,  TliP  lalter  may  have  obtained  grraier  power, 
because  the  priestly  cbaructt-r  was  more  awful,  and  thoy  Mill 
maintained  &omelhing  of  ihat  inlellecluat  superiority  which  hati 
belonged  to  them  in  the  middle  aj^es;  but  we  doubt  wlieiher 
the  claims  often  liungfy  children  or  the  ambition  of  a  luxurious 
«-ife  would  linve  sharpened  llieir  contention  or  sublili/ed  ibcir 
intrigues  for  court  favour  and  preferment.  The  '  suffcrinffS*  of 
the  married  clergy  in  England  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  were 
no  doubt  greater  than  they  would  have  l}een,  had  they  becD 
unmarried ;  hut  they  were  not  bnrnc  with  less  meekness  and 
resignation.  We  do  not  remember  bow  manv  of  the  seven  lusbopa 
were  married,  but  they  all  went  to  the  Tower  with  the  sume  sub- 
missive dignity.  The  direct  power  of  the  Crown  as  lo  ibe  Church, 
in  the  apiwintment  of  bishops  for  instaucu,  may  be  greater  in 
England  tbaD  in  most  Itomaii  Catholic  countries;  but  the  actual 
power  has  always  been  as  great  wherever  the  Crown  was  slronff : 
•^witness  Austria,  wltnesH  even  I'^rance,  Had  our  bishops  been 
unmarried,  they  would  not  the  less  have  been  appointed,  in  former 
days,  tlirougli  pnrtiamentary  influence  or  minijiierial  caprice.  Nu 
part  of  our  present  ecclesiastical  system,  which  is  denounced  as 
Erastian,  is  afTecteU  by  this  question  of  discipline  —  neither  the 
loyal  or  parliamentary  supremacy  originally  rccugnisctl,  and  rati- 
fied in  the  Act  of  Uniformity' — nor  the  more  recent  parlia- 
mentarv  measures  relating  to  Church  properly — nor  those  for  the 
relief  of  the  Queen's  subjects  who  are  without  the  pole  of  the 
National  C'hurch. 

Looking,  indeed,  entirely  towards  home,  we  will  neither  dis- 
guise nor  deny  some  incidental  advantages  "nbich  might  arise  at 
least  from  volunlnry  clerical  celibacy.  We  as  Httlc  incline  to 
compulsory  marriage,  compulsory  even  by  the  mild  influence 
of  persuasion,  as  to  compulsory  celibacy:  we  are  not  such  zea- 
lous anii-Malihuaians  as  to  wish  to  weaken  the  check  of 
forethought.  The  clergy  are  not  merely  as  much  bound  as 
any  other  men — they  should  be  more  strongly  hound  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  prudence  tban  the  jioorest  of  the  poor,  with 
whom  imtecd  themselves,  considering  tbeir  station,  arc  too 
often  to  be  numbered :  if  ihcy  marry  without  provision  for  the 
future,  ihey  must  make  up  their  minds  lo  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
domestic  happincjis  by  pcr)ion:d  privation,  and  not  by  impairing 
their  Bfflsll  meoiis  vf  us«fulnen.     I'of  this  reoson  we  Iwk  with 
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great  apprehension  to  the  temptations  held  out  ihrougrh  the  mulli- 
phcTiUuti  of  very  Ktnall  bcEiefices  by  the  recent  ecclwinslical  ar- 
lan^emeiits.  I  {  vi'Uii<r  men,  impressed  with  the  wretched  state  uf 
the  lower  population  in  our  hirge  towns,  shall  deny  themselves 
that  luxury  in  order  more  enlirely  to  devote  themseives  and 
their  worldly  means  In  their  mission,  and  shnll  find  that  they 
bare  strength  tn  ndhere  to  their  purpose,  who  will  refuse  to  fldmire 
the  beauty  and  the  (irandeur  of  such  Christian  love?  But  this, 
as  lis  sule  merit  consists  in  the  cunscieniious  conviction  anil  self- 
denial  of  individuals — so  it  must  stand  Milhout,  and  hif[h  above, 
any  general  rule.  A 11  its  dif^nity  arises  out  of  its  sponlanmiusness ; 
the  self-dcdicatifm  is  its  one  claim  to  Christian  reverence. 

Some  transitory  folly  and  vanity  may  under  our  present  ordinary 
system  beset  the  patli  of  the  clerjfyman  in  the  cipening  of  his  career, 
which  he  might  escape  IT  he  were  know:)  to  be  one  to  whom 
the  softer  sympathies  of  our  nature  are  interdicted  by  a  stern  and 
irrcpcalable  law.  The  sensation  produced  in  a  nllngc,  or  even 
a  town,  by  the  appearance  of  a  yguo^.  perhaps  handsome,  un- 
doubtedly cloijuent  curalc,  may  not  be  quite  purely  spiritual: 
the  young  ladies  arc  seized  wilh  more  than  usual  warmth  of 
deviitioii — ihey  are  even  more  than  ordinnrily  atleutivc  in  the 
church — they  become  remarkably  active  in  tbeir  viaiu  among  the 
poor — and  greatly  interested  in  charitable  societies.  Uut  this 
does  not  last  long — except  in  a  very  few  cases:  the  romely 
curalc  makes  bis  choice,  and  settles  down  into  the  quiet  and 
exemplary  husband  and  father.  Slitl  we  must  not  behold  our 
young  and  uuHlerntely- beneficed  clergyman  in  the  first  blame- 
less enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  only ;  —  we  must  look 
forward  to  the  pressure  of  domestic  cares  and  nnxielios.  The 
provision  for  the  growing  family  more  and  more  occupies  the 
thoughts,  and  withdraws  them  from  thu  higher  calling.  The 
scanty  income  must  he  more  exclusively  devoted  to  these  im- 
perious claims,  or  eked  out  hy  pupils,  or  some  other  occupa- 
tion. This  is  an  etd,  undoubtedly,  to  be  set  against  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  good,  arising  out  of  the  removal  of  nn  un- 
natural restriction — a  restriction  which,  when  cnrorced,  has  been 
enforced  only  by  a  severe  struggle — where  attempted  to  be  en- 
furred  in  a  less  rigid  period  uf  morals,  then  most  fearfully  demn- 
T&lizing;  and  likewise  against  the  other  blessings  which  a  married 
clcrg}-  confer  on  a  Christian  cummunity. 

On  a  brood  and  general  view  even  of  this  mainierutnre  pari  uf 
the  question,  as  it  works  practically  among  ourselves,  there  arc 
miiny  incidental  advantages  which  the  merest  utilitarmu  must 
allow  to  counterbalance  the  afflicting  penury,  or  at  least  straitened 
circumstances,  of  many  among  our  parochial  clergy.  Such  in- 
quirers 
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quircn  must  consider  not  only  bow  much  Church  wealth  (we 
uiR;in  nciiltli  Arising  out  cf  the  offorinfTB  or  en<low'iTienIs  rMreived 
bjr  a  clergy)  is  lbu»  to  a  cenain  client  wiihilrawn  from  church 
USPS  strirlly  so  a»ll«l ;  bvit  also  how  much  temporal  wealth  is 
brought  into  the  ChiircU  by  the  present  system,  and  (leveled  to 
what  may  fairly  ha  called  church  uses ;  the  bettor  mainlcDance 
of  the  ilcrfiy,  the  rhariiics,  autl  even  in  some  cases  the  adornment 
of  the  sacretl  edifices.  In  a  wonl.  how  many  of  the  English 
clerpj  spL-nd  far  mi>rc  id  their  own — first  on  their  professional 
education,  afterwards  in  the  sphere  of  their  professiftnal  duly — 
tlmn  tbey  ever  receive  from  it !  This  arises,  no  doubl,  from  the 
rctpcci  in  which  itic  profession  is  held.  But  Uuw  many  such 
valuable  men  would  he  repelled  if  they  had  to  moke  the  further 
sacrifice  of  domestic  li  fe  ! 

In  fine,  you  may  make  a,  sect,  you  may  make  a  brotherhood,  by 
imixising  any  test,  however  above  nature  or  contrary  to  nature: — 
and  your  sect  or  yitur  brotherhood  will  rise  and  fall,  &«  did  all  the 
muiiEistic  orders,  with  sudden  accesses  and  gradual  paralyses  of 
steal — but  that  was  immaterial  ;  whether  the  succession  was  kept 
up,  or  how  the  succession  was  kept  up,  regawled  the  order  alone. 
But  you  cannot  so  make  or  mainiain  an  order  of  clei^y — an  order 
which  muHt  be  supptinl  in  rohl  as  well  as  excited,  in  rali<malizing 
as  well  as  in  cntliusiustic  times.  A'ou  cannot  chIcuIsIl-  on  a  sus- 
tained and  jK-rpelual  effort  to  subdue  and  extirpate  nature.  To 
recruit  a  clergy  who  are  to  tnduence  every  cloas.  cope  with  every 
adversary,  meet  the  wants  of  a  vast  population  in  various  decrees 
uf  intelligence  and  advancement,  you  must  not  look  merely  to 
the  rare  and  heroic  virtues  of  which  our  nature  affords  specimens. 
You  must  disqualify  none  who  might  be  useful,  by  unnecessary 
restrictions;  you  must  condescend  to,  rather  than  haughtily  pro- 
scribe, human  weakness,  A  clcrg^y  all  burning  zeal,  all  vehement 
enthusiasm,  all  restless  activity,  would  be  a  qneslinnablc  blessing 
to  any  country:  extreme  fanaticism,  extravagant  superstition,  alone 
would  niisc  the  more  amhiljous  and  enterprising  above  the  biffb 
level.  But  among  a  Euber  and  practical  pecipic  like  onrselves 
there  niUkt  always  be  a  slrong;  counterpoise  of  moderation,  good 
sense,  and  practical  wisdnm.  Imperfect  Christians  as  ft«  are,  wc 
do  not  stand  m  need  of  fiery  missionaries  every  two  or  three  years 
lo  reclaim  us  from  our  heathenism,  and  to  teach  us  anew  the 
primary  elements  of  our  faith.  The  cxinstant  infusion  of  youth 
into  our  clerical  Iwidy  is  of  itself  (independent  of  sectarian  rivalry) 
enough  to  keep  us  alive — of  youth  whicb  in  its  generous  ardour 
will  be  always  looking  out  for  some  new  principles  which  are  lo 
regenerate  mankind  :  who  have  lietm  Kvangelicals  — ■  are  now 
Puseyites— in  ten  years  may  bo  Amoldines. 

The 
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Tlio  drrcy  in  j3:cneral  must  parlnkc  of  the  duirartcr  of  iho 
people.  VVhhout  nssuming;  Lord  Cldirentlon'a  wc-ll-knmvn  rc- 
proacb  on  Ihe  protfwunial  iiarromiM*  of  miml  ami  unfitness  lor 
tlie  aHairs  of  lilu  lo  be  quite  obsolete — ntlmining  the  caiitrafrliiig- 
influences  of  seclusion  in  counlrj  cures  (if  railronds  wilt  allow  the 
dLV|>esl  dells  or  the  wildest  mounUin  hamlet  lo  be  secluded)— 
the  consficnlious  confinement  of  ihcir  minda  to  one  class  of  litera- 
ture— tlit>  occU]>HLion  (if  ihcir  wlidle  ihcin^hLs  hy  the  severe  duties  of 
tbeir  ealliu^ — the  temptation  of  lireakiiig-  up  into  small  sets  and 
clerical  cliques — still  it  is  irniiofisible  llm;  our  clergy  should  rot 
partake  of  the  general  intelligence,  or  that  they  should  keep 
themselves  entirely  aloof  from  the  geoeral  movement  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  fjreat  trial  of  the  Knglisli  clergy — the  test  of  tlicir  fitness 
for  the  English  people — is  a  distinct  perception  of  their  actual 
|K)sition  as  regards  the  rest  of  soctely.  This  per('P|ilit>n  must  he 
realised,  nolwiihslanding  every  attempt  to  bewilder  ihcm  into  a 
false  idea  oi  that  superiority  which  they  may  and  ought  lc> 
possess,  by  skilful  appcnU  b>  their  [tridc,  by  artfully  disguised 
suggestions  of  self-sufficiency,  and  by  perpetual  persnasiresthat  in 
tlie  inosL  exaggerated  notions  of  their  authority  they  are  magnify- 
iug  (iod.  and  not  themselves.  The  real  danger  of  the  recent 
movement  in  the  Church  is  the  total  isolation  of  the  clergy  from 
the  syin])aLliies,  from  the  lienrU,  and  fiom  the  umlerstjindiiigsof 
the  ]>eople.  The  energizers  of  the  hour  are  a  mere  unintelligible 
enigma  lo  the  popular  mind. 

We  know  very  well  all  the  sounding  common-places  that  will  be 
evoked  by  nrbai  we  are  about  lo  say — but  we  cannot  afTord  space 
to  forestall  llicm  :  it  is  oor  simple  duty  lo  look  steadily  into  the 
state  of  the  world  around  us,  and  declare  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation. The  party  to  whom  we  allude  have  been  slrainuig 
themselves  in  a  \-ain  effort  to  resuscitate  a  dead  system  of  things. 
The  clergy  can  no  longer  commanil — but  they  may  persuade 
with  irresistible  force;  their  persuasion,  however,  must  be  purely 
moral  and  religious,  as  eontradistinguished  from  sacerdotal  per- 
suaHion.  Many  causes,  none  indeed  which  i>ng!it  to  make  ui 
despair  of  lltnr  proper  and  legitimate  inllueiice,  have  altered 
their  position.  Thev  no  longer  stand  alone  on  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  a  religious  eminence.  The  awe  in  which  they  were  in- 
vested BS  wiser  as  well  as  holier  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  has 
passed  away  ;  they  are  not  the  exclusive,  or  even  in  any  peculiar 
degree  the  pre-eminent  cultivators  of  letlera,  of  arts,  or  of  pliihi- 
sophy.  I'he  mass  of  the  clergy  are.  no  doubt,  and  must  hence- 
forward be,  inferior  in  general  knowlt'dge  to  many  of  tlic  laitv  in 
their  respective  parishes  j    and  if^  on  the  strength  of  their  pnst- 
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tion,  on  the  sanctity  of  their  or<ltnation,  Ihey  pretend  tA  nMume 
a  supenmilv  which  tbev  cannot  Kapp>rt ;  if,  where  ihej  ar«  nol 
intellprnmlly  superior,  tbcy  tl»  ni)t  ctmrmn  themselves  entirely  to 
their  religious  ([uidance  — nny.  if,  hcinjf  conscious  of  hi^h  lalenla, 
they  tlo  uut  vxerciise  even  that  g-uiilance  with  tl;u  intKie^ly  ubicb 
oujriil  always  to  belonjj  to  youth — which  (to  say  Iruib)  is  rery 
rarely  wanting  when  the  mintl  is  rpally  strong — but  wliirh  ia,  in 
fact,  lUc  surest  pledge  of  the  real  Cbnsliiui  leniper  and  spirit — 
they  will  lose  their  proper  power,  bv  straining  after  that  nbich 
is  unaUainable — which  neither  is  nor  can  again  be  ibcir  pre- 
rogative. 

The  knell  of  ccrlesiaslical  authority  has  rnn^ :  even  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clmrrh,  nolwitbslaniliiig  its  1nrgc  apparent 
increase  in  many  quarters — and  great  is  sliU  its  influence  u|>on 
the  minds  of  men — its/w«wr  is  »  pbnntom.  It  is  now  a  great  cim- 
Cctleracy  working  together  for  a  common  end;  not  a  body  wielded 
at  will,  and  governed  and  directed  in  all  its  Dicnements  by  a 
despotic  Head. 

Thfi  Pt>pe  Itolds  Rome  tihrough  ibe  great  powers  of  Korope : 
if  they  were  to  withdraw  ibeir  support,  his  own  subjects  woultl 
reduce  liim,  as  they  often  atteinpteil  of  oUI  Imt  always  failed,  to  tk 
simple  bishop  ;  if  indeed  young  Italy  would  still  endure  bis  pre- 
sence. Tho  kings,  who  were  of  old  his  vassaU,  are  bis  maulers. 
In  Austria  the  Church  is  llic  servant  uf  the  statu:  it  has  never 
shaken  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  it  by  Joseph  It.  What 
may  be  called  the  spiritual  mandales  of  the  Pope  ai-e  obeyed, 
even  in  Italvr  according  to  the  good  will  of  the  sovereig^a 
princes.  He  ntlompied  lo  interdict  the  scientific  meetings  m 
Italy;  Ibey  have  beeu  held  in  Tuscany,  in  the  Austrian  States, 
and  even  in  Turin-^this  year  they  assemble  in  Naples.  I^reo 
ibe  puny  despot  of  Modena  has  innted  ibetn.  In  Spain  the 
work  of  spoliation,  the  sccularizatiuu  at  least  of  coovenlual  pro- 
perty, has  hardly  condescended  to  notice  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Koman  Pontiff.  In  Oeimany  limtian  Cntbulicism  is  still 
atnmg :  it  is  strong  in  the  old  poetical  and  cestbetic  feelings 
of  the  people  in  sinne  parts,  nmong  the  men  of  letters,  ibe 
artisu;  it  is  strong  as  tbe  baitge  and  distinction  of  one  of  the 
great  jxditical  divisions,  of  the  Austrian  as  counterbalancing 
the  Prussian  power;  it  is  strong  in  the  contentions  of  its  ad- 
rersarics,  in  the  tbice  main  soclinnft — ilie  religinus  Protestants, 
(the  Rati(inalist»,  and  the  Hegelians,  liut  is  tbe  Human  Calho- 
^licism  of  Germany  a  subniiasive.  obedient  failb?  One  Hermes 
has  been  hardly  suppressed,  partly  perhnps  because  his  sialcm 
Was  too  abstruse  and  metapbvsical  even  for  Germany  itself. 
But  huw  lung  will  it  be  before  there  is  another  and  more  popular 
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H<Tmos  ?    '  They*  (says  the  writer  of  a  siranpe  hrtcM,  but  with 

many  ihingt  in  it  not  less  true  bccaiue  tbey  are  Strang;  at  all 
event*,  n  very  able  man.  attd  one  who  ktiriwt  inucli  of  ihc  real 
Slate  of  Germany), — '  ihey  *lio  now  hear  iLp  Hegelitc  lecluros  and 
read  tUeO'ConncIl  addresses  uf  Ri>iiii»li  literali.  would  liardty  be* 
licve  thai  they  emanated  from  t'te  children  of  that  Chureb  whirb 
cimdemiei]  G;iltleii,  Rtul  tlenoiinccd  till  rebc-llion  sfrainst  the  laird's 
anijinled.  Ijut  besides  the  })olitic  relaxations  cjf  disri|>linf  uii  ihe 
pari  uf  the  Romish  Church  tuwanls  those  without,  her  own  elerffy 
plainly  indi^^aic  a  tendency  to  reject,  as  unscripturat  or  intnlerable, 
many  of  her  observances.  They  chiefly  insist  on  tlie  use  of  iha 
Ternacular  tongue,  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  refotm  of  the  confessional,  and  the  nhiidg-nieiit  of  iho 
Papal  authoiity.  Alihough  sonic  are  actuated  by  an  laSdel 
impatience,  others  are  truly  seekinjg;  the  well-beinfj  of  the  Church: 
and  although  Muhler — whnjic  fair  pidnrca  of  his  ninllier  make 
one  wish  that  they  were  true,  and  that  he  did  not  know  their 
falseness — quieted  matters  for  a  time  by  liis  moral  influence  and 
apologetic  ailroituesi.  yet  the  ])rinciples  at  work  will  not  long 
leave  these  objects  unattained,' *  Since  this  gentleman  wrote  Ihe 
affair  has  assumed  a  very  foDiiidablc  sliape.  The  moremcnt  of 
the  Ronge  party  has  already  swept  like  a  torreol  from  west  lo 
east,  from  north  lo  south.     A  new  Reformation  Is  organised. 

Among  ourselves  we  will  not  dwell  on  the  total  abrogation  of 
all  real  authority  in  those  who  hold  the  place  of  rulers  in  our 
Church.  What  is  the  case  in  the  quurler  whertf  obedience  ic 
the  ver)"  vital  principle  of  the  sysletn .'  In  the  wortls  of  that 
remarkable  letter  to  Sir  R.  Inglis,  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  cited,  '  The  tractariaus,  ubedieut  in  theory,  and  loyal, 
not  lo  their  own  diocesans,  but  lo  their  own  ideas  of  what  their 
diocejians  should  say  and  do.  go  a-head  of,  reprove,  and  leach 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  without  any  commiuion,  without  the 
thought  or  pretence  of  aptrstolic  auihurily  so  lo  do*  Mere  and 
there  we  have  some  desperate,  ostentatious  act  of  submission, 
endured  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  What  can  a  bishop  do  by 
twiiw  even  over  hts  clergy  ?  What  may  he  nol  do  by  gentle 
influence? 

All  this  may  be  very  meUncLolv.  and  lo  those  who  have  less 
faith  in  the  vital   jiowers  of  Christiaiiiiy,  in  whatever  form  it  may 

■  '  Miirml  tliciiomcnB  of  (ivrmin;,'  by  Thamn  Carlyl*,  K»a-  '  Bvbold  llwr*  M« 
hfo  Pnein  in  (l>*  Helil !'— uf  (icrtniuiy.  Tbb  gmilmiAii  li»liu  v«ry  didmiit  ptia* 
ciplta  (|triiiei(il*f  ftkm  to  tliuac  oI'Mr.  Hmry  DruEnmand)  fnim  iUg  AfiyinuJ  Tbomu 
Cailylc,  nrillin  il.cir«  he  triiEr  in  C«rl)r]r«c.  We  wiiti  we  cixikl  hsrr  gqvAi  niuo  of 
IbU  Ilia  till!  prifiinnttiie— but  liu  vriii  i>  >u  cviilmlljr «  rich  one  tbut  we  rriaj  tafrlj 
evuiif  Liti  «  fiitur*  (w«  liope  *  (pwdy)  oppirrUitulj  tif  ]n>ki>ig  our  naden  bi^iicr  ac- 
qukinteit  will*  liim. 
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adapt  itself  to  the  inHnitc  varieties  of  llie  liuman  mind,  and  tn 
every  stage  of  civiliTaiion,  it  may  lend  to  utter  dnapair.  But 
let  us  rattier  Itxtk  back  to  the  caiueii  of  this  decay  of  aulboriiy 
witb  quiet  impartiality.  Nuthiuj;  is  more  easy  than  to  denuunce 
the  infidelity  of  the  ape— to  deplore  the  irrevncnble  pnal — with  the 
almost  enviable  unfaiiocss,  though  not  always  with  the  l*eautiful 
feeling;  and  eloquence  of  the  author  of  the  *  Mores  Calholici,'  to 
recall  all  tli.-il  was  poelical,  trjinquil,  Iwtly,  in  what  that  writer  Is 
pleosefl  to  call  the  Ages  of  Faith,  and  to  be  totally  silent  on  the  un- 
utterable miseries,  and  crimes,  and  cruelties  of  those  fierce  times. 
But  trace  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  wc  trace  its  de- 
cay. The  one  legitimate  extreme  penally  which  belongs  to  the 
Cburrh,  hmvever  that  Church  may  he  mled.  ia  estvmmunicaiion. 
Penance  in  its  various  forma  ran,  of  course,  only  be  enforced  un 
It  reluctant  member  by  the  dread  of  that  last  and  capital  punish- 
meat.  No  sooner  luul  the  Homaii  nmjicnirs  been  converted  to 
Christianity  than  excommunication  became  connecle»l  with  civil 
disabilities.  It  was  not  merely  a  religious,  but  liketvise  a  secular 
punishment.  In  the  high  da\-s  of  ecclesiastical  jxiwer  it  even 
smote,  as  it  were,  the  Slate  iuelf  with  civil  disability.  Tlic  cx- 
OJmmuriicaled  king,  according  to  the  lofltesl  theory,  w.as  thereby 
deposed,  Kven  where  the  sentence  of  deposiiion  was  cither  not 
issued,  or  was  despised  by  the  refractory  son  of  the  Church,  piihlie 
opinion  inEicted  a  kind  of  ct»il  disability.  The  excommunicalcd 
monarch  was.  even  to  his  subjects,  as  it  were,  a  leper,  and  all 
allegiance  which  he  might  still  receive  or  enforce  was  at  best 
doubtful  nnd  precarious.  But  bv  the  constitution  of  most  king- 
doms, by  the  great  common  law  of  Europe,  excommunication  li.is 
entirely  l(»st  this  alliance  with  civil  disability.  Some  privileges 
may  still  be  withheld,  some  uflices  be  refused  to  dissentients  from 
llic  dominant  failh.  from  those  who  arc  self- ex  communicated 
(for  nil  separation  is  sclf-excoinitnuiicalion)  from  the  Chureli, 
whether  it  call  itself  Catholic,  or  be  a  uaiionol  or  otherwise  wslf- 
incorporatcfl  society — hut  that  is  all, 

Beyond  this;  that  kind  of  civil  incapacity  which  was  inflicted 
by  public  opinion,  that  open  or  that  tacit  proscription  which  dooms 
Uiose  without  the  pale  (»t'  the  Church  to  inferiority,  has  hkewise, 
for  the  most  part,  practically  disappeared.  The  sympathies  i>f 
men  arc  so  entirely  in  favour  of  toleration,  that  ihr  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  us  well  as  every  the  smallest  aeci  (of  which 
ihe  theorif  equally  is,  and  must  be.  exclusive  salvation  within  its 
own  or  *ome  limited  pale)  is  peqictunlly  al  issue  willi  its  own 
principle.  Its  authority  is  gone  when  men  can  despise  that  au- 
tliorily  and  be  none  iLc  worse,  cither  as  to  their  worldly  situation 
vr  their  estimation  in  society,  and  whert  tkexf  thenueloeM  dread 
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no  fffrnal  roraequeneeg.  Where  Rxminmuniralion  does  not  cer- 
lainlv  iinjily  (it  ii nrepenl e<l )  absolute  cxclusjitn  from  heaven, 
wUltl'  it  hns  lost  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  teiiiix>rat  terrors,  tLeit 
ami  lliprr  ils  power  has  eilhfir  nltofrethrr  ccaspii,  or  is  so  reduced 
Bs  Blmost  to  bo  (Ipprjvcil  nf  its  eoniriillinjt  cfTieacr.  When  any 
Olio  itiny  in  a  Hr>mnn  Cathnlir  muntry  bentme  a  Pruteslant  (cX' 
rcplinj;  where  feuds,  ns  in  Irelnnil,  run  high),  however  he  may 
dislreKs  his  friends  or  fnmitr,  ivilhoul  losinif  chsIp  ;  where  a  man 
eifludod  from  one  religious  community  (al  leiist  an  ])urely  re- 
liffious  grounds)  is  at  nnee  received  into  antrther — what  is  rxcom- 
niiiiiication  ?  It  is  alrendy  incurred  by  the  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion of  relationship.  1  banish  yon.  says,  with  Coriolanus,  every 
proud  or  ni  Irasl  self-confident  seccdcr.  But  if  deprived  of  this 
ttllima  ratio,  how  sball  ecclesiasliral  authority  eiirorcw  Its  smaller 
peiialliejs  for  sniallisr  ofTcnres  i  The  conscience  of  the  individual 
has  hpcome  his  Sf>lc  judj^c  ;  whether  he  fears  or  wheilier  he 
defies  Church  cen»ure.  ahsolutidy  deitcnds  on  his  own  individnnl 
conviction  of  the  vulidiiy  or  invalidity  of  Church  censure.  lU 
indeed,  wc  bemoan  the  loss  of  godly  discipline,  if  we  think 
those  wiser  or  morn  »ar«  whu  stil)  birw  themselves  to  its  humili- 
ating and  il  may  be  sanclifying  control,  wc  should  Arst  rciiieinhcr 
that  it  was  becntLse  it  ceased  tn  be  godly  discipline,  and  sl<H)i>cd 
to  he  worldly  discipline,  that  it  has  been  so  entirely  lost.  And 
was  penitential  <lisdpline  so  cfhcacious?  All  tbat  we  know  uf 
ihc  state  of  morals  and  of  manners,  irhen  it  was  at  its  height,  is 
not  much  in  its  favour.  According  to  our  own  niixles  of  feeling 
are  we  quite  sure  that  doing  penance  and  being  put  to  0]>cn 
shame  would  he  productive  of  inward  conlriiion?  and  nolwith- 
slnnding  the  contempt  and  pilv  which  is  felt  and  expressed 
towards  our  degenerate  age.  ne  believe  that  our  aversion  to  oslcn- 
talious  penitence,  to  dial  sclf-aloning  confrontation  of  shame,  is  a 
sign  of  our  moral  advancement,  of  uur  genuine  rather  than  affected 
religious  bcneihility. 

What  mission,  then,  remains  to  the  clergy  in  a  state  of  society 
which  tliLis  repudiates  ihvir  auffiorif if 'f  The  nohlesl,  the  most 
sublime,  because  the  tuotittjuiclly. secretly. uniutcnutiously.  bene- 
ficent; in  many,  perhaps  in  most  places,  ill-rewarded,  often  en- 
tirely disinterested  service;  and  that  without  awakening  the  old 
justiBable  jealousies,  and  therefore  without  encountering  the 
hostility,  which  perpetually  struggled  ngninst  a  prcsumpluous, 
arrogant,  dictatortul.  meddling,  sacerdotal  jxtwer.  To  be  the 
aduiitiistrators  of  the  holy,  the  sanctifying  sacraments  of  our 
fill  til ;  to  lie  die  ministers  of  a  Cliurch  ceremonial,  simple,  but 
Solemn,  affecting,  impressive — a  ceremonial  not  to  he  regulated 
by  pedantic  adherence  to  antiquated    forms,    but    instinct  with 
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tpiritaal  life ;  not  the  rcrivul  of  a  tjmbolism,  which  has  ceasetl  la 
he  a  language,  and  become  a  hicro^ly|)bic — a  bicrugl^'jikic  wilb- 
oui  a  Cbain|>i>Ilir>n  ;  neither  a  tort  of  manual  exercise  of  Cbiucb 
postures,  nbirh  kive  lost  ibcir  ineaiiiiig — -an  orUrrlr  parade  of 
genuflL-xioii,  antli  bantl -clasping,  and  bowing  Uic  hruti : — but  ■ 
ceremonial  set  forth,  if  possible,  wiih  all  ibal  is  ^and  and 
beautiful  in  art  (for  nothing  is  f^nnd  or  beautiful  wbii  li  bas  not 
an  infclt  harmony  with  its  purpose)  —  the  m<>st  solemn  and 
effective  musir,  the  purest  and  most  impressive  architecture — 
everything  wtiicb  may  scjiamte  the  worship  of  God  from  the 
ordinary  and  vulgar  daily  Ufe  of  man — all  that  really  enforces 
reverence — excludes  the  world  ;  calms,  elcvalea,  truly  s^'^iiitualizea 
the  soul — all  «  bich  assorls,  heightens,  purifies  devotion — thai  de- 
rotion  daily  fed  and  maintained,  where  it  may  be  practicable, 
with  daily  service.  The  mission  of  the  clei^y  is  to  be  more  than 
the  preachers  of  the  Gos|)el,  the  oxumpte  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
its  assiduous  and  active  love.  In  each  parish  throughout  tho 
kingdom  t«  head  the  model  family  of  order,  of  peace,  of  piety, 
of  cherrfulHt'ss,  of  cimieniedness,  of  resignation  in  affliction,  of 
hopefulness  under  all  circumslances.  To  be  tbc  almoner  (the 
supplementary  almoner  over  and  above  the  necessarily  bard  mea* 
sure  of  legal  alms)  of  those  who  cannot  be  their  own.  To  b« 
the  ruler,  as  such  a  clergy  will  bo,  by  the  homely  poetic  precept 
of  domestic  life; 

'  And  if  she  rule  him,  never  shows  she  nilea.* 

The  religion  of  such  a  clergy  will  not  be  the  religion  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  nor  nf  the  ninth  century,  nor  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  it  will  be  the,  in  muny  res|)ecl8,  better  religion  of 
the  nineteenth.  Let  us  boldly  say  that  the  rude  and  gni&s  and 
material  pietv  of  former  agej  was  an  eiisy  task  as  compared  to 
rutinna],  intelligent  piety  in  the  present.  Mere  force  is  not 
sLriuig-lh,  but  force  under  command.  The  cilice  and  the  scourge 
■re  but  coarse  and  vulgar  expedients  to  subdue  the  will  lo  the 
yoke  of  Christian  faiih  and  love.  What  is  the  most  flagellant 
atcetirism,  the  maceration  of  the  body,  to  the  self-denial  of  a  great 
mindj  above  all  the  transitory  escilcment,  the  bnsile  and  fashion  of 
the  religionism  nf  bis  day,  but  sternly  and  hoitefully  striving  for 
the  truth,  holding  wiib  steady  cMiutnoise  the  balance  of  reason  and 
faitb  ? 

Of  all  things,  sucb  a  clergy  will  be  utterly  abhorrent  to  all 
tampering  with  truth;  ihey  will  place  themselves  high  obore 
even  the  suspicion  of  profiling  by  untruth — not.  we  grieve  In  say, 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  least  diliicult  of  our  trials. 
For  among  a  truih-loviiig  pcupic  like  uursclves — at  least  com- 
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parativel;  truth- lovinji; — th«  sure  effect  of  the  •llfthteit  dUbonesl}' 
of  purpose  or  tang:uage  will  be  the  tolal  estrangement  oi  Uie  con- 
fidftire  AHil  the  re*pecl  of  the  p<'ople. 

'  Thus,  tlicn  it  is'  (writes  one  of  ihe  biographtrs  or  tlic  Sainu) : 
some  iherc  arc  wtiich  have  no  nicmuriitl,  ant)  arc  ns  ihoiigh  they  liave 
never  been;  ulhers  arc  kiiuwii  tti  }mve  lived  anil  ilicd,  aiiJ  are  kiiuwii 
in  hule  else  :  they  hnie  leftan<ime,  but  tliey  have  left  nnl)iin>!  betides; 
or  llic  place  of  their  binh,  or  of  their  abode,  or  of  their  death,  ur  iomc 
one  or  olhcr  Htriking  IncideEit  of  tlieir  hfc  gives  a  rharacLcr  to  their 
rocriiory  ;  or  they  are  known  by  nmrtyrolugics,  or  services,  or  by  ilie 
tradniona  of  a  netfilibiniThnud,  or  by  the  titles  or  dccuratiatie  uf  a 
church  ;  or  they  are  known  by  ccruin  miraculous  interpoeititms  which 
are  aUributed  to  tlicm  ;  or  their  deeds  and  sufferings  beluug  to  cona- 
triea  far  away,  ond  the  rt'iJorl  of  ihcm  cwnies  inuBic«l  ami  low  over  tlw- 
broad  tea.  ^'ut-A  arf  some  of  lite  small  ehmenta  which,  u-heti  more  u 
not  kiiown,  faith  isjaiu  to  rrceiee,  love  dwflU  on.  meditation  u/ijhlds, 
dinposts  and  Jorms,  titi  by  the  sffmjmthy  of  many  mindf^  and  if 
concert  of  many  roicr/,  and  the  hipav  of  many  years,  a  certain  urholfj 
fitjuTv.  it  dvvflupett  with  teoi-df  and  actions,  «  hixtory  and  a  vharctrter^y 
which  it  indtt'd  tut  the  portrait  of  (he  on'yirujt,  ffrt  i$  at  mwh  as  «J 
portrait,  an  itiiifttlion  rotkrr  thou  n  rojiy,  n  lihenets  nn  the  trhole  i 
out  in  its  prtrtietdor*  more  nr  test  Ihe.  tt-ork  of  tmaifinatioii.  Il  in  but* 
colUteral  and  jiiirallel  to  the  truth  ;  it  im  thr.  truth  under  lUiumed  can' 
dilions  ;  it  brittga  out  a  trice  idea,  yet  by  inaccurate  or  defective 
meansof  exhiitilion  ;  it  taeourt  cf  the  age,  yetil  is  the  off'springfrom 
what  is  fpiritual  and  everfaitintf.  It  m  the  picture  ol  a  Saint,  who 
did  other  mirnclM,  if  not  these;  who  weul  through  sufferings,  who 
wMught  righteousness,  iffho  died  in  faith  and  peace — of  this  we  are 
sure ;  wc  are  uot  sure,  should  it  so  happen,  of  ihe  when,  the  where, 
ihe  how,  the  why,  and  the  whence.' — Life  of  St.  Gtaidleus,  pp.  4,  5. 

There  Is  a  work  uf  which  our  readers  perhaps  have*  hi>ard 
much,  but  know  little  ;  the  '  Life  wf  Jesus,'  bySiraus*.  We  have 
sometimes  conleinpIa.t«l  an  atLempI  to  give  our  readers  torn* 
notion  of  this  book,  but  have  been  deterred  partly  by  general 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  n  course  ;  partly  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  fairly  Irnnslatinf;  th'C  peculiar  mode  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, which  is  not  merely  Oennnn,  but  Gennnn  accordinjr  to 
a  special  pbiUisimliy — that  ol'  Hegel.  It  is  lUme  to  our  hands  by 
this  unconscious  Hngplite;  alter  a  few  words,  and  wc  are  reading 
Strauss,  unfolding  the  process  by  which  gretv  up  the  er^'at  Myth 
of  Christianity;  anil  if  this  be  the  leg'ilimnle  priuvipLeuf  Cbrisiian 
history,  what  critenH>n  of  superjar  credibility  have  the  four  Gospels 
OTer  lh«  filth  by  S.  Oonaveniure  and  Mr.  Oakley,  rocciilly  pub- 
liahpd  f<jr  the  cdificuiion  of  tiic  Ktiplish  Church .' 

We  have  quoted  but  one  sample ;  wo  could  easily  pive  fifty  in 
the  same  strain.  It  w  a  serious  (juesltuu  to  deol  with  a  pensaatry 
in  whom  legendary  faith  has  been,  a«  il  were,  a  port  uf  their  bap* 
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lismol  creed,  vrha  Iiavc  b«en  nursed,  and  cradled,  and  matured 
in  ibis  atmo8|)9ierc  of  rclipous  fictidii,  li^^t.  wlion  wc  plurk  up 
ihp  tart^s.  wp  pluck  up  the  tthcat  aUo.  Hut  deliberaielv  lo  load 
Ctirisliaiiitv  u^iiii  witti  »ll  tliC  lifS  ul'  wliii-h  it  Ims  ^i-ndually  dis- 
burtlient>d  itself,  appears  lu  us  tbc  worst  kind  of  iiitidelitv  botU 
in  its  origin  and  in  its  cAnsequences  ;  infidelity  at  iinplyinff  inlM 
uiii.trust  in  the  plain  Cliristianil^'  of  lUc  Bible;  infidelilv  as 
slinking  the  belief  In  all  rctig'ious  trutb.  It  may  be  well  to  bnveifae 
tendercat  coinpassidii  for  t}iii8«  wbo  have  been  tfiuglit  to  worship 
relics,  or  to  kneel  iu  suppliiatLOu  before  the  image  of  tbe  Virgin ; 
but  to  atletnpt  to  furce  back,  especially  on  nn  unimnginalivc 
people,  an  nntiqualed  superstition,  is  nssurf^dly  one  of  the  most 
debasing^  offices  to  which  high  talents,  that  greatest  aud  most 
perilous  ffift  of  Gml,  can  degrade  tbemselves.  If  mankind  has 
no  alternative  between  the  full,  unqueatloninp,  all-em\i raring,  nll- 
wursliipping  faiiL  of  the  middle  ages,  and  no  faitli  at  all,  what 
inusl  be  the  result  with  the  rrnsuning  and  retleciing  [xirt  of  it  J 
To  this  question  we  await  an  answer ;  but  let  lliift  quetiton  be 
answered  by  tliose  only  who  have  considered  it  calmly,  under  no 
preconceived  system,  in  all  its  bearings  on  the  temporal  and  on 
the  eternal  interests  of  mankind. 


Abt.  II. — T/ie  Ea-ksitutical  Arcfiitet-ture  of  Itrlantf,  anterior 
to  the  Anfflo-Nornian  fisvashH ;  comprisiuf/  an  Efsat/  on  the 
Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Itmrnd  Tmoers  of  Ireland.  By  George 
Teil-le,  V.P.R.I.A.  (Rciri^  Vol.  XX.  of  Tbe  D-ansartioiu 
of  the  Boijal  Irish  Acadanf/.)      Dublin.     4lo.     1845. 

Wf  E  have  taben  up  this  beautiful  work  of  Mr.  Pctric's  with  the 
"*  interest  due  to  one  of  the  most  curious  of  antiquarian  re- 
searches, and  laid  it  down  with  no  little  gratitude  for  tUe  tempo- 
rary relief  and  respite  which  it  offers  to  those  dreary,  cheerless 
cnntemplfttions  with  which  the  present  and  past  liistory  of  Ireland 
is  so  thickly  beset.  A  man  without  family  pride,  and  a  nation 
M-hosc  ])resent  life  seems  full  of  poverty,  turbulence,  sedition,  anil 
bloodshed,  while  its  past  records  present  at  first  sight  Utile  hut  a 
blank  of  barbarism,  are  destitute  of  one  of  the  most  ennobling  in- 
wntivca  to  reformation  or  improvement.  And  to  an  ignorance  of 
the  past  history  of  Ireland  must  be  attributed  much  of  ihat  indif- 
ference.  aiiiuunlmg  even  tu  laUe  sbame.  with  which  Irisbmeii  iu 
P.ngliiih  stfcieiy  sometimes  venture  m  dcpreciaic,  and  even  diiM>wn 
their  country.  While  to  a  remembrance  of  the  same  history, 
however  vague  and  obscure,  and  overlaid  «ith  legends  and  8U|)er- 
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slilinns,  we  may  xtacc  many  of  thos«  high  anil  pven  holy  instincts 
whtrh  redeem  the  other  fnuits  of  ibe  Irish  peasantry. 

And  to  the  sncne  ig;noriiii{-e  mav  hL>  miribuicd  much  of  tbnt 
wpdriness  and  hopelessness  (alnmger  words  ree«l  nol  he  used) 
with  which  the  |mw]M;ct8  of  Ireland  are  loo  often  regarded  even 
hy  educated  Kng'Hsbmen.  Ueforc  us,  behind  us,  nil  nniund  us, 
on  every  side,  Xn*  sujierficial  eyes  there  seems  lo  open  a  wilderness 
of  unliiled  tri^und ;  whose  very  luxuriance  venls  itself  only  in  the 
rankuess  of  its  weeds.  In  the  pnst  worhlliness  ami  impoumcy  of  » 
Church  whose  present  xeal  islitth-  uiiderst^Kxl — intheextrAvagnnce 
nnd  retortions  of  a  race  of  landlords  which  now  has  all  hut  past 
away,  though  the  sons  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  which  the  fathers 
have  sown — in  the  religious  distractions  of  age  after  age — and  in 
the  petty  marauding  vexatious  series  of  hurnings,  and  massacres, 
aud  plunderings.  and  perjuries,  which  constitute  llie  wnrs  of  Ire- 
land from  the  beginning  of  the  Knglish  Invasion  to  the  final  sub- 
jugationof  the  whole  island,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  feature  which 
can  interest  or  attract.     The  whole  scene  is  dark  and  dismal. 

And  yet  there  was  b  time  when  Ireland  was  the  light  of 
the  world.  In  the  same  ages  in  which  knowiedjte  and  philo- 
sophy and  an  were  dying  nway  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
known  ^lobc,  under  the  rav^cs  of  hnrharians.  the  neglect  of 
emperors,  the  schism  and  heresies  of  Christians,  and  the  disor- 
ganisation of  a  corrupted  an4l  crumbling  empire,  Ireland  offered 
a  refuge  and  a  school,  in  which  the  light  was  kept  burning,  and 
from  thence  spread  once  more  over  the  greater  part  of  liurope. 
'Sola  Britannia,'  savs  Urucker  (Hist.  Philoa.,  vol.  iii,  p.  b7b), 
'  lilernrum  culta  felix  Insula  exules  Musas  pnlentibus  ufnis  nm- 

Eilexa,  profugam  cum  rcliquis  lileiis  philosophlani  cuLlu  squa- 
nretjuc  deformem  vixque  dignosceiidam  recepii,  cl  in  aniplcxus 
ndmistt  suos.  Xd  imjirimis,  ei  jure  ijuorlnm  mto  ad  llihArniam 
pvrtinet,  quo  fboc  secuio  Angli  iiterariim  adiiiscendarum  causa  adfiuc 
projicisci  sohliant.' 

'  1  have  long  wishwl."  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  that  the  Irish  litera- 
ture wore  cultivHted.  Ireland  is  known  hy  tradition  to  have  been 
ouci!  the  scat  of  piety  and  learning;  and  surely  il  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  all  those  who  are  curious  eilljcr  in  the  original  of 
nations,  or  the  atlinities  of  languages,  to  be  fully  informed  o)  the 
revolution  of  a  people  so  ancient  and  once  so  illtistrious.'  (Bus- 
well,  vol.  ii.  p.  77-)  '  In  Mexico  and  Peru,'  says  Sir  William 
Temple  (Of  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning),  '  before  the  least 
use  or  mention  of  letters,  there  was  remaining  among  them 
the  knowledge  o(  what  bad  passed  in  those  mighty  nations  and 
governments  for  many  nges.  VVhereas  in  Ireland,  that  is  said  to 
have  dourished  in  books  and  Learning  before  they  had  made  much 
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progress  in  Gaul  or  Britany,  there  are  now  h&rdly  any  trnces  left 
of  n  liat  passcil  tliirc  bffore  tlie  roncjuesl  made  of  tWt  country  by 
the  Kiiglieh  in  Henry  ll.'a  lime.' 

If  it  is  asked  bow  tlie  reoonU  nf  this  period  have  been  so  Inst 
or  liitldeit — the  unsvier  itt,  Tirtt  by  ihf^  ravnjfes  of  the  Dan<*t— ihf^n 
by  llie  internal  quarinels  and  predatory  incursions  ot  the  numerous 
petty  princes,  Iwlweeo  whom  Ireland  was  dividetl — lUen  by  ihe 
Ensl:»h  Invasion — then  by  the  plunder  and  ravng-es  of  tbe  Re- 
formaiion — dien  by  the  ouira<rc3  *'f  *l'e  Puritans  under  Ohrcr 
Cromwell — then  bv  die  neglect,  and  indifTcfenee,  and  ifrni'rance 
of  the  Aiigio'Iriiib,  «  ho  succeeded  to  the  onfiscated  properties — 
ami.  Inslly.  by  tlie  mistaken  prejuilive  and  ill-direcled  zeal  which 
latterly  hns  endeavoured  to  iiiiile  Ireland  to  Rnfcland  rather  by 
eflacinsr  the  vestiges  and  nflectiuns  ol  Irish  nationahty.  (ban  by 
consecrntin^  ond  devcliipinf!:  them  us  a  grand  portioa  ul  the 
Common  treasure  of  the  lUitish  empire. 

Ami  yet,  notwithslandir^t  these  various  forms  of  dpsiruction,  a 
vast  number  of  most  interesting  relics  exist  in  Ireland,  soma 
already  brought  to  li^ht,  and  olUcrs  still  capable  of  recovery, 
wbich  bring  us  at  once  into  ci>titact  with  tbe  sixth  and  seveotb 
centuries,  with  adefi^ec  of  reality  and  cvidcnco  Burpassin|i^  perhaps 
that  of  any  ccclesimstiral  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  world. 

Of  the  architectural  purtiuiis  of  these  relics  Mr.  I'etrie  has 
given  a  minute  and  detailed  aiH^iuiit  iit  bis  present  volume;  and 
we  propose  lo  mention  a  ro»v  oibcrs,  principally  from  information 
supplied  by  his  own  researches,  in  the  hopo  vf  drawing  mure 
general  atieution  to  a  subject  little  studie>il  even  in  Ireland,  but 
one  full  of  interest  and  importance. 

lis  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  tliat  iu  llie  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  Ireland,  beyond  a  doubt,  bccnmc  an  extra- 
ordinary instruuicnt  fur  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  the 
Truth,  Though  oi>jn  para  lively  lilUo  has  been  done  in  extract- 
ing from  the  IrisU  manuscripts  siill  in  existence  the  infor- 
niation  which  they  contain  on  this  subject,  the  following  facta 
are  und<iubicd: — I.  Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  rondaion  oI 
civd  society  in  Ireland  al  that  period,  the  Christian  Church  did 
make  an  extrai>rdtnnfy  progress,  and  produce  an  immeose  num- 
ber of  holy  men  and  devoted  missioaai  ies.  llio  memory  of  whom 
is  still  preserved  in  the  popular  name  of  Ireland. — Insula 
Sanctorum — the  Isle  of  Saints.  2.  Il  was  the  resort  of  Christians 
for  the  purpirse  bniii  of  instruction  and  religious  discipline  from 
England,  from  Wales,  from  France,  from  Italy,  from  Germany, 
as  Athens  or  Alexandria  were  the  schools  of  a  pruceding  age. 
3.  These  students  were  gathered  in  vast  bodies,  nbn  in  many 
uuianoe»  were  not  only  uugUt  but  supported  and  fed  at  the  ex- 
pense 
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pcnsc  of  relig'ious  communities:  asnt  Armagh,  Clonard,  Mungret 
u«ar  Limerick.  Cloiiuiai.'Uui«v.  Barigur.  atKl  mail)- other  places.* 
4.  M tssiiinaneii  wert.'  scnL  out  from  it,  umier  the  followers  of 
CMluml}3  anil  others,  to  VValei,  tu  SrotlaQtl,  to  En^Uml.  tu  France, 
to  Germany,  to  Itali,  an<i  to  IcetamJ,  »ho  fouticli-cl  cclel>r»lcd 
monnslericf,  udU  bruu>;hl  with  them  n  variety  of  arts  cunnccied 
with  ibc  ofiitfs  of  religion.  5.  It  in  cScar  that  Ireland  in  tho«e 
limes  was,  hkc  the  rest  of  Chriiilc-ndmi],  not  \ci  subjuuaKHl  to 
Kiimc,  nor  lo  any  considerable  de^cc  infected  witb  rcK^ious 
errors.  Whatever  trace  of  ibete  i»  found  in  the  later  records  of 
this  period  disappear  iu  the  older  uunuls:  and  the  pru^rcss  of 
iorenuon  and  falsification  may  easily  be  traced ;  and  thus  this 
porlioQ  uf  Irish  history  offers  a  wide  and  pearelul  field,  in  which 
lovers  of  iheir  country  ind  of  its  audent  glory  may  expatiate 
without  collision  or  jealousy. 

These  facts  are  pro%-ed,  doI  by  legendary  lives  of  saints  or  the 
exaggerations  o(  a  national  poetry,  but  by  the  concurrent  testi* 
niony  of  foreign  and  independent  witnessoi.  An<l  the  quesiioa 
still  lu  be  solved  is  this, — by  what  meuns  was  ibis  great  work 
achieved  under  circumstances  apparently  so  unfavourable? 

Four  of  these  means  may  be  seen  faintly  indicated  in  ibe  brief 
annalit  of  the  times  which  have  bilherlo  been  exajnined.  In  the 
first  plu4;e,  Culumha  and  his  followers  seem  tmiformly  lo  have 
acted  on  the  principle  derived  from  their  predecessttrs,  of  gatliermg 
their  clergy,  both  secular  ami  regular,  into  organised  collegiate 
bodies.  In  the  second  place,  a  close  connexion  appears  to  have 
been  established  between  these  bodies  and  the  episcoiml  order  of 
tlie  Church — a  ^xiiitiexton  indeed  very  different  from  the  rclatioa 
which  would  exist  Iwtwcen  coliegiale  bodies I'ormed  in  the  present 
(lay  and  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  in  which  they  may  be  placed 
— since  bishops  were  often  at  the  head  of  them,  and  stdl  ol'iener 
were  inferior  members  of  the  body  subject  to  their  abbot,  as  in 
the  well-known  instance  of  the  abbot  of  Inna;  or  as  a  bishop 
holding  a  prebendal  stall  in  his  own  cathedral  is  subject  as  a  prc- 
bendarv  to  his  dean,  wiulc  bis  dean  us  a  prii.'sl  is  subject  lo  him- 
selif  as  a  bishop.  I'hirdly.  these  collegiate  bodies,  or  monnsieries, 
improperly  so  called,  were  for  the  ninst  part  formed  tijHm  a  plan 
essentially  different  from  either  the  solitary  rctiremenis of  Eastern 
monks,  or  the  ascetic  system  of  the  Benedictines.  They  were 
great  schools,  of  which  education  was  the  chief  object;  and  tliose 
who  have  ever  practically  examined  the  working  iif  monasticism 
will  comprehend  the  importance  of  this  distinction.  Fonnhly, 
as  far  as  we  con  judge,  classical   literature,  and  especially  the 
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Cireek  Innirnft^e,  fnrnipi]  an  intoirral  port  of  ilie  course  a(  in- 
struction pursutnl  in  llieite  Keniiimrirs;  and  thnt,  Kt  b  jierKKl, 
when  from  ihe  real  of  Europe  iLe  irnct's  of  Gr<'eli  literature  were 
rnpiilly  vatiisliinp.  The  irrporlancc  of  this  fact  «-ill  be  lic&luriilpr- 
sttKiil  liy  an  liisliirical  trxaininntion  of  lht>  prn}i'r(>ss  biith  of  society 
aixl  of  ibe  liumiin  mind,  wherever  (jreek  literature  has  been  prn- 
foiinilly  anrl  eenvmllv  »tiulie*l,  nml  of  llifi  influence  which  the 
same  study  has  exercised  in  stiiauiottng  and  developing  the  intel* 
lertual  powers. 

It  is.  however,  no  part  of  our  intrntton  at  present  1o  ent^^r  into 
a  fuller  discussion  of  these  facts,  which  can  cmly  he  estrr>cied  and 
confirmed  fn>iii  a  minute  induclion  of  ]>nriiculars  scailcrecl  over  a 
wide  rancc  of  records,  many  of  them  une<]ited.  Our  present  buM> 
nesB  is  «*tlh  the  architectural  reiiinins  of  that  period ;  ami  of  these 
the  iiioiit  inlcreiiling  ami  pn)minniil  spct^imcns  arc  ihu  Round 
'i'owcrs  which  have  proved  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pctric's  disqui- 
Rilion.  It  must  be  unnecessary  lo  say  that  these  Blructures  have 
for  centuries  fnrmrd  tlic  Elumblin!;-bh)4  k  ol  nutiquarians.  Tall, 
slender,  cylindrit^l,  eune-tnppcd  piles,  t(»i>  small  for  habitalidiis, 
too  simple  fur  ornament,  to<i  vast  for  mere  appendn^s  to  the  iitlle 
buildin''E  with  wliich  thev  seem  to  have  been  c^mnected — Too  uni- 
form  in  consiruetion  to  be  accidental  caprices  of  tasie,  and  yci  loo 
varied  Ut  be  nil  reduced  under  one  age — rising  up,  as  they  uftcn 
do,  among  the  bleakest  mountains,  by  a  gloomy  hike,  or  on  £omu 
desolate  islnnd,  or  even  from  a  group  of  ruins  clu^itered  round 
them  by  ug<rs  later  than  their  own.  as  on  the  rock  of  Cashel,  ihey 
produce  a  singular  effect  of  myslertous  ghoslltke  grandeur — far 
beyond  any  composition  of  the  most  elaborate  archilceiure. 

And  their  effect  upon  the  understand iugs  of  the  beholders  has 
been  scarcely  less  surprising  than  ujKm  their  imaginations  and  feel- 
ings. It  is  imjioBsible  to  enter  on  Mr.  PL-lrir's  own  ihenrv  <•!  the 
Hound  Towers,  wjiboul  advening  lo  the  severe  yet  merciful  iniie- 
nuiiy  with  which  be  has  anatomised  ibe  theories  of  too  many  of 
his  predecc«»ors.  We  have  nil  heard  of  Aristotle's  logic.  Some 
of  us  may  have  read  of  a  new  system  uf  ladies'  logic  which  has 
been  re(^nlly  propounded  in  a  popular  though  not  very  grave 

fmbticition.  Hut  there  is  also,  it  would  appear,  an  nntiqunrian 
ogic,  very  diflerent  from  either,  which  has  been  largely  employed 
in  the  present  discussion,  before  Mr,  Fetrie  ibougbl  it  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  dry  and  more  pniiifu]  ])roress  of  investigating' 
facts.  A  lung  and  not  useless  Ireaitse  might  be  devoted  to  this 
subject,  which  might  embrace  mnnv  other  aniirjuarian  researches 
besides  the  present,  and  l»e  illustrated  by  tlie  ]>r8Ctice  of  not  a 
few  well-known  writers.  But  two  or  three  heads  of  syllogisms 
may  be  auflicicnt  fur  our  purpose. 

One 
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One  of  these  may  b«  ralitled  the  argument  from  hearany,  iLe 
'  RoinebmU-triM-ine'  syllojcisui,  which,  Uy  a  very  eajiy  ami  siuipic 
prucesA,  a  slinrl  series  of  expert  and  coura^etius  writers  may  ut 
any  time  eonvcri  into  an  nrgiiment  from  undispumVtle  testimony. 
For  instance,  (liralitus  a&sprl»  that  the  Routitl  Towers  were 
built '  morepatria;  or  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  the  country '  {hiquiry, 
p.  3,  pi.  I,  a.  I).  To  fiverlurn  this  asaerUon,  in  company  with  » 
muliitudr  of  others  by  the  same  wriler,  Lvncli,  the  author  of 
'  Cainbrcnsis  Evcrsus,'  in  l(>(>2.  ventures  lo  hint  that  there  is  '  a 
report'  lo  the  contrary — that  they  are  said  to  have  hcen  erected 
hy  the    D»ne9.      In  1084  Peter  SValsh  takes  courage,  and  trans*  ■ 

lalLi^  nearly  word  for  word  the  fiiatcmeiit  of  Lynch,  slips  at  the  " 
some  time  by  a  bold  stroke  of  legerdemain  the  Mtissoid'  into 
'  it  is  must  ccrlaiii.'  Fortified  hy  this  authority,  Dr.  Molyneilx 
insists  on  the  same  theory.  And  in  the  be@:iiming:  of  this  century, 
I.edwich,  who  in  this  as  in  many  other  points  has  exhibited,  of 
nil  writers  on  liixh  history,  the  most  intrepid  conwiencc.  couics 
forward  boldly  to  claim  in  support  of  the  same  hypothesis  the 
whole  scries  of  nutliorities,  during  n  space  of  542  years,  from 
Cnmbrensis  lo  Vlolyneux  incluaivc — Ciintbrcnsis  having  positively 
aflirmed  the  contrary. 

Auotlicr  mode  of  reasoninjr  is  the  argument '  iinon  exisLentihus.' 
or  the  ))roof  from  things  tlmt  never  exi3lcd.  Thus  Dr.  Molyneux 
cimviricL's  U3  that  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  iht-  l)anes 
should  erect  in  Ireland  buildings  like  those  which  they  had  left  in 
their  own  country,  and  therefore  that  the  Round  Towers  wcic 
creeled  by  the  Danes,  U  is  true  that  a  remorseluBS  and  unjmtri- 
otic  Dane  declares  that  his  countrymen  never  possessed  on  their 
Own  stutrcs  any  build]ii;i;!i  of  the  kin<l.  Uul  Denmark  iii  al  a 
considerable  diiiiauce.  and  little  visited  by  iravellcrs;  and  under 
similar  conditious  the  argument  may  at  any  lime  be  safely  em* 
ployed,  and  with  %'ery  grc>at  effect,  provided  the  existence  of  the 
non-existent  facts  be  boldly  assumed,  and  cannot  readily  be  dis- 
proved.—  Or  B^ain.  the  peculiar  oc^currence  of  Round  Towers  in 
Ireland  is  explained  by  Mr.  Bcauford  (IrtquiTi/,  p.  31)  from  the 
well-kni'wn  fact  of  the  Gaursor  Persian  Majji  overrunning  Europe 
in  the  lime  o(  Constontinc ;  and  the  explaiiulioii  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  till  the  reader  looks  into  history,  and  5nds  that  no 
such  '  overrunning '  ever  occurred. — Or  again,  the  Round  Towers 
were  observatories — because  the  four  windows  are  luiiforinly  placed 
at  the  four  cardinal  points;  a  solution  which  wc  easerly  embrace 
Itll  we  slunible  on  towers  with  five  apertures,  others  ^vitb  three, 
and  others  commanding  uU  the  points  of  the  a>mpass. 

Autfihcr  firjnment  is  that  of  analog-y  drawn  'a.  rebus  tolo 
ca-lo  differentibus ' — from  things  having  no  analogy  whatever.  The 
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reader  will  find  au  admirable  illuxtralion  of  ibe  form  in  p.  75  of 
Mr  Peirie's  work.  He  has  only  to  compare  a  Riiiind  Tower 
wiih  the  (Irfiwine^  there  given  of  the  Nurag;lipi  of  Sardinia— the 
tall,  slender,  simple  shaft  of  the  one  wilh  llie  cenlrnl  cmie  of  the 
other  standing  nn  a  square  base,  and  having  fuur  small  cones  at 
the  angles  ci>nnecte<l  wilh  a  parapet-wall — in  order  to  rccop^ise 
»t  once  iheir  perfect  similarity,  and  deiluce  from  the  analogy 
without  difficuUv  the  Phcenirian  origin  of  hot ii. 

Another  form  is  the  well-kmiwn  reasoning'  from  elvmolng'y. 
J^ut  ihe  use  of  this  is  so  common,  and  the  instances  so  abundant, 
that  we  need  only  allude  to  it.  The  Irish  lang-uage,  whose 
manuscripts  are  unknown,  spellin*  nnccrlainf  origin  obscure, 
and  glossaries  rare,  tiffords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  employment 
of  this  arg^uinenL     And  assuming  the  well-known  fundamental 

Ijrinciplc  ilial  in  deducing  etyniuioo;ics  consonants  g^o  for  very 
itlle,  and  vowels  for  nolliing;  at  a.11,  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  proved  by  it.  General  Valiancy  and  Sir  William  Bctham 
may  pcihaps  claim  the  pnim  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  this  most 
powerful  and  versatile  instrument  of  antiquarian  research. 

Another  variety  is  that  from  Irish  history.  To  this  General 
Valiancy  has  lel'erred  for  a  multitude  of  fuels  respecting:  the 
Druids  and  the  fire-worshippers  in  Ireland;  for  the  reformation 
of  that  norsliip  by  Mogh  Nuadhat,  or  the  Ma{ruB  of  the  New 
Law,  otherwise  called  Airgiod-larah,  or  Silver-hand  (Intpct'ry, 
p.  27)  ;  for  the  Foniorians  or  Afncnn  S<?a  champions,  who  came 
to  Ireland  a  few  centuries  after  the  deluge,  and  laufiht  the  natirea 
to  build  wilh  lime  and  stone;  for  ihc  adoration  of  Crom  Cniach ; 
end  for  the  intioduclion  of  fire-worship  hv  a  certain  draoi  named 
Alidbshc,  a  corruj)tion  of  Maguisch,  which  in  Persian  signifies 
•nailed  bv  the  cars' — lopether  with  a  number  of  other  events 
which  would  he  indisputably  conclusive  to  the  fact  that  the  Round 
Towers  «cre  created  fur  the  worship  of  fire — provided  only  we 
could  find  the  histories  inwhich  the  facts  themselves  arc  recorded. 
But  General  Valiancy  hnving  forgollen  to  give  any  references, 
and  all  inquiries  hitherto  made  to  discover  them  having  failed, 
this  slight  cnnfirmaiion  is  still  wanting. 

Perhaps  we  may  place  separately  the  argument  from  ma- 
nuscripts. Thus  General  Valiancy  quotes  from  the  glossary 
of  Cormac.  and  Mr.  D'AlU)n  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
and  Dr.  O'Conor  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  If 
indeed  such  men  as  Mr.  Petrie  are  close  at  hand,  wlio  will 
provi (kingly  interfere;  who  will  look  into  the  manuscripts 
tlietnscUes;  who  will  wonder  at  omissions  and  insertions,  which 
produce  a  perplexing  contrariety  between  the  original  manu- 
script and  the  quotations ;    who  will   teasingly  and   tiresomely 
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inquire  into  the  real  meaning  of  words,  and  even  use  painful 
expressions  like  grarbling  and  inventing — then  indeed  we  would 
recommend  that  this  mode  of  proof  should  be  used  with  great 
caaticm.  And  perhaps  henceforth  it  must  be  dropped,  or  used 
with  far  less  boldness  than  hitherto  in  the  case  of  Irish  re- 
cords, which  are  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  scholars. 
If  used  at  all,  as  by  some  former  Irish  antiquarians  in  some  of 
their  speculations,  the  references  should  be  carefully  confined  to 
such  manuscripts  as  are  either  wholly  illegible,  or  can  nowhere 
be  found. 

We  may  close  our  list  with  the  argument '  k  Museo  Britannico,' 
or  if  named  from  the  work  chiefly  employed  in  the  present  contro- 
veny.  the  argument  '  &  Psalterio  Cassiolensi,*  from  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel.  A  copious  illustration  of  this  kind  of  argument  may  be 
found  on  another  subject  in  Lauder's  '  Detection  of  the  Plagiarisms 
of  Milton' — all  the  finer  parts  of  whose  poems  he  had  discovered 
in  a  variety  of  Latin  poems,  which  were  to  be  found  somewhere 
or  another,  no  one  knew  where,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  What 
the-  Bodleian  Library  was  to  Mr.  louder,  the  British  Museum 
has  been  to  more  than  one  ingenious  writer  on  the  Hound 
Towers.  Mr.  D'Alton  and  Miss  Beauford  have  referred  largely 
for  the  most  important  confirmation  of  the  fire  theory  to  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel  and  the  Psalter  of  Tara ;  documents  evidently 
of  the  highest  antiquity  and  authority,  and  whose  testimony  must 
aX  once  set  the  question  at  rest.  Unhappily  their  references  are 
nil  traceable  up  to  one  source,  a  little  abridgment  of  the  English 
translation  of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Comerford, 
who  unhappily  also  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  any  Irish 
authorities,  btill  more  unhappily,  and  to  the  cruel  disapjioint- 
ment  of  Irish  antiquarians,  who  would  give  their  heads  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  either  of  the  volumes  referred  to,  all  notice  of  their 
locality,  of  the  time  of  their  inspection,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
context,  has  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  quoters.  No  clue 
to  the  discovery  of  these  points  can  be  traced  beyond  a  vague  hint 
in  another  writer,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  that  thet/  are  said  to  be  in  the 
British  Museum.  Still  more  unhappily,  even  this  intimation  is 
Coupled  with  a  suspicion  that  the  saying  is  probably  not  true ; 
and,  most  unhappily  of  ail,  those  who  know  most  of  the  history  of 
Irish  manuscripts  have  reason  to  doubt  not  only  if  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel  exists  anywhere  at  this  present  day,  but  also  if  the 
Psalter  of  Tara  ever  existed  at  all. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  more  on  a  part  of  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Petrie  has  discussed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  delicacy  and 
forbeeirance.  Our  readers,  we  suspect,  possess  the  same  amount 
of  information  on  the  state  of  Ireland  which  has  been  attained  bj. 

Englishmen 
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Englishmen  in  general,  and  wUicb  is  about  equal  to  that  which 

wo  cnjiiy  nf  lh(!  inlrrior  (if  Afrira ;  nnti  they  will  lir  more  (lispused 
to  a&k  what  a  Round  Towi^r  is  than  what  il  is  not: — 

*  TheiC  towcw,  then,  arc  rotund,  cyliiitlrica)  atruclurcs,  uaually 
tapcrin);  upwards,  and  varying  in  hdght  from  filty  to  pcrhnpa  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  in  external  circumfereucc,  at  tlio  base,  from 
furty  to  sixty  f«et,  or  Bomcwhat  more.  They  have  usually  a  circular, 
prujccting  bHS£,  co[iiii»tiiig  of  one,  (vrn,  or  three  stepk,  or  plinths^  and 
are  finitthed  at  the  top  with  n  cuuical  roof  of  i>tonc,  which  frcr^ticntly,  aa 
llicre  i*  every  reaiton  to  believe,  terminated  with  a  cro«  formed  of  a 
single  ttnne.  The  wall,  InwnrdH  thfi  bate,  i>  never  leu  than  three  feet 
in  thickness,  but  ia  usLially  more,  and  oecasionally  five  feet,  being 
always  in  accordance  with  the  general  proportions  of  the  building.  In 
the  interior  they  arc  divided  into  stories,  varying  in  number  from  four 
to  eight,  as  the  heic;ht  of  the  tower  permitted,  and  usually  about  twelve 
feet  in  height.  These  Htorlea  are  marked  cither  by  projecting  belts  of 
alone,  set-otis  or  ledges,  or  holes  in  the  wall  to  receive  joistti,  on  which 
rested  the  flofir?,  which  were  almost  always  of  wood.  In  the  uppcr- 
niuHt  of  thcsi:  etories  the  wnll  is  perforated  by  two,  faur,  five,  aix,  or 
eight  apertures,  but  mofit  usually  four,  which  somelimfs  face  the  car- 
dinal pmnis,  and  aornutimea  not.  The  lowest  story,  or  rather  its  place, 
is  aometiiues  curnpused  of  solid  masonry,  and  whecL  not  so,  ii  has  never 
any  ajwrlure  to  light  it.  In  the  *ecund  story  the  yvvW  is  nifually  per- 
for.itcd  by  the  enlmiice  dotirway,  wiiich  ia  generally  frftm  eij^ht  to  thirty 
feet  frum  the  ground,  and  only  large  enuuf^h  to  admit  a  single  person  at 
a  time.  The  intermediate  stories  are  each  lighted  by  a  single  aperture, 
placed  variously,  and  usually  of  very  small  size,  though  in  several  in- 
stances that  directly  over  the  doorway  is  of  a  size  little  less  than  that  of 
the  doorway,  and  would  appear  to  be  intended  bb  a  second  entrance. 

'  Iti  their  innaouic  cunxtruction  tliey  prcsctit  a  considerable  variety  ; 
but  the  generality  of  ihem  are  built  in  that  kind  of  careful  masonry 
called  ipawted  rubble,  iu  which  small  stones,  slinped  by  the  hammer, 
in  default  of  suitable  stones  at  hand,  are  placed  in  every  iaterslice  of  the 
laraer  stones,  so  (hat  very  little  mortar  appears  to  be  intermiied  in  the 
body  of  the  wnll ;  and  thus  the  outside  of  spawled  masonry,  efpecialiy, 
presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  surfoce  of  stone,  supplementary 
splinter*  being  carefully  inserted  in  tbe  joints  of  tlie  iiiidrird  wall. 
Such,  also,  is  llie  style  of  masuury  of  the  most  ancient  churches  ;  hut 
it  sliuuld  he  ailded  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  walls  of  both,  grouting  is 
abundantly  used.  In  some  in«[ances,  however,  the  towers  present  a 
surfncc  of  ashlar  raanonry, — but  rarely  katd  in  coursca  perfectly  regular, 
— both  cxicrnaWy  and  inlemnliy,  tbraigh  more  usually  on  the  exterior 
only;  and,  in  o  few  inetancc-s,  the  lower  portion  of  the  towers  exhibit 
less  of  regularity  than  the  upper  parte. 

*  Iu  tbeir  archllecturnl  features  an  equal  diversity  of  style  is  observ- 
oble;  and  of  these  the  doorway  is  the  most  Tcmarkable.  When  the 
tower  is  of  nibble  masomry,  the  doorways  seldom  present  any  decora- 
tions, and  arc  either  qundran^iilar,  and  covered  with  a  lintel  of  a  single 
•lone  of  great  size,  or  scmidrcular-headcd,  cither  by  the  construction  of 
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a  regulu-  areti  or  Uic  cutting  of  il  tingle  stone.  There  are,  however,  two 
iuttauces  of  very  richly  decorated  d(ior*-«y»  in  luweti  of  tliis  Ueacriq- 
Cion,  niuiiely,  those  of  Kiltlire  and  Tiinitiioe.  In  the  more  regularly 
conatructC'l  towent  tlie  doorway*  art:  alwayn  arched  actni-ctrcularlvi  and 
arc  URunlly  ornamented  with  archUravc-a,  or  hand<>,  on  their  external 
faces.  The  upper  aperltirea  but  very  rarely  present  any  decorations^ 
and  arc  most  uaiialty  of  a  qundranKular  form.  They  arc,  however^ 
sometimes  seraicircular-headc*],  and  alill  oAen  present  (he  triangalar  or 
straight-sided  aroh.  I  aliould  further  add,  that  in  tlic  coitatniction  of 
these  apertures  very  frequent  ezsmptea  ix:ciir  of  that  kind  of  masonry. 
Consisting  of  long  and  sliurt  stones  altcrnatelj,  now  gcncrnlly  con»deKd 
by  aaliquariea  as  a  characteristic  of  Saxon  architectarc  in  Kngland.*-^ 
pp.  355-357. 

Witb  rospcrt  to  the  ori^n  and  use  of  tliese  mysterious  struc- 
tures, vre  fear  that  to  many  readprs  Mr.  Petrie's  solution  of  the 
problem  will  be  productive  of  tome  disappojnlinent.  Its  sim- 
plicity' disjicfls  that  rharm  of  donbt  and  wnndnr  which  bus  liithcrto 
siUTouaded  them  tike  a  hazy  atmosphere,  distorting  and  refracting- 
every  view  which  has  been  taken  uf  them.  Its  comprehensiveness 
will  net  ai  a  most  unintcrrsUtig  sutlntive  to  the  animated  bclli- 
goffints  of  the  contending  thettries;  and  its  rigid  imperturbable 
appeal  to  facts,  to  .-nctuat  admeasurements,  accurate  surveys,  and 
personal  research  buth  into  buildings  and  Into  manasrnpts.  Mill 
(wnsielrrablydamp  that  free  and  anient  spirit  of  spcrnUiion  which 
has  hitherto  expntiuted,  with  so  much  of  boldness  and  delight,  in 
Paganism,  liuddhisrn,  Gaurism,  and  the  mytliical  ages  of  Irish 
history,  without  the  fear  of  bein^  surprised  ur  dctectcu  by  a  singto 
historical  {wliceman. 

'  The  towers  have  beeji  all  subjected  to  a  careful  examination,  and 
their  peculiariliea  accurately  noticed;  wliile  our  ancient  recorda,  and 
every  other  probable  source  of  information,  have  been  searched  for  lucb 
facts  i^r  notices  aa  might  contribute  to  throw  light  upon  their  history.  1 
have  even  gone  furtlier:  (  have  examined,  for  the  pnrposi:  of  compa- 
riaon  wilh  tlie  towers,  not  only  nil  the  vealigen  of  eurly  Chnvtiaii  archi- 
tecture remoining  in  treland,  hut  aUo  those  of  momimenl*  of  known  or 
probable  pagan  origin.  The  results,  I  trust,  wdl  be  found  fialiafactory, 
and  wUl  anffice  to  establish,  beyond  all  rcaaonahlc  doubt,  the  following 

COllclltBiODB  :— ^ 

*  I.  That  the  towers  are  of  Christian  and  ccclcKiasticat  origin,  and 
were  erected  ul  various  periods  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. 11.  That  they  were  dcbigncd  to  answer,  et  Eciist,  a  twofold  use, 
namely,  lu  serve  a^  belfries,  and  as  keeps,  or  places  of  strength,  in 
which  the  sacred  iiteneile,  books,  relics,  and  other  valuables  were  dcpu- 
aitcd,  and  into  which  the  eccle:<iaBUC8,  to  whom  they  belonged,  could 
retire  for  aecurity  in  cases  of  sudden  predatory  attack.  III.  That  ihey 
were  probably  also  used,  when  occasion  required,  as  beacons  and  watch- 
towers. 

VOL.  utxvi.  «o.  cLii.  2c  'These 
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Tbeie  concluftiona,  which  have  been  alie&dy  ulvorat&d  ttparatelj/  by 
.tSBuy  dutinguisheil  uQtiqu&nea-~an)ung  whom  urc  Moljoeui,  Ledwich, 
^Piukcrtoii  Sir  Wdller  Scoti,  Montmorcnci,  Brewtr,  tod  Olw»y — will 
be  prored  by  the  following  oridenccB: — 

For  the  PtRST  coHCLtiaioN,  oamelT,  thtt  the  towers  are  of  ChrUtian 

iDfifin: — 1.  The  towers  are   nner   found   unconnected   with  aiicieut 

[ Kcleua»tical   foiiadntions.     2.   Their    urchitccturai    ityles  uhibil   no 

.feature*  or  pccuUariti»  not  equally  found  in  the  original  churches  with 

l^hich  tlicy  arc  locally  connected,  when  auch  rcinain.     3.  On  several 

I  of  them  Chrietian  cmhlcras  arc  observable,  and  others  di»pW  in  the 

'detaiUa  style  of  architecture  univcrsallvnclinonlcdgcc]  to  be  ofChriMian 

origin.     4.  They  possess,  invariahlv,  architecturiil  features  not  found  in 

any  buildings  in  Irelnnd  ascercaiiied  to  be  of  pagan  timec 

I      *  For  the  sKcroNT)  coNCLu^ioK,  nnmely,  tnat  they  were  iiitcodcd  lo 

Lktvg  the  duuble  purpose  of  helfrien,  and  Keppi*,  or  caBtles,  for  the  uaca 

ly  specified  : — j.  Tlicir  architectural  eonBLnJCtion,  as  will  appciiTj 

tently  favours  this  conclufiiuti.     '2.  A  Tiiricty  of  pBEsnges.  extracted 

IVuin  our  nunuls  and  other  authentic  ducunivnts,  will  prow  that  tbey 

I  were  constantly  up|ilii:d  to  huth  lliese  purposes. 

For  the  TBtan  CONCLUSION,  namely,  that  they  may  biivc  also  been 

occttsiciually  used  us  beacous  and  watch-towers: — 1.  There  oie  some 

liiiitunctil  evidences  which  render  such  a  hypoUiesis  ezlremdy  pro- 

Wble.     2.  Ttie  neceaaity  which  must  have  existed  in  early  Christian 

'tiroes  for  such  bcttcuns  and  wntch-towert,  and  the    perfect  fitness  of 

[the  round  towers  to  answer  such  purpoEcs,  will  strongly  support  this 

.  Conclusion. 

*  TheKe  conclusious — or,  at  least,  such  of  them  as  prciume  the  towers 
to  have  had  a  Chri»tiuni  origin,  and  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  a 
belfry — will  be  further  corroborated  by  the  uniforoi  and  concurrent  tra- 
ditioH  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  by  uuthenlic  evidences,  which  shall 
adduced  relative  to  the  erection  of  several  of  the  towers,  with  the 
lames  and  eras  of  their  founders-' — pp.  2-4. 

We  have  no  wish  to  antiripate  the  render  and  defraud  the  anthnr. 
by  condensing  the  ingenious  nnd  interesting  process  with  which 
Mr.  Petriu  has  exlracip<l  his  evidence  lo  these  facts,  oa  well  from 
'the  details  of  thp  buildings  themselves  as  from  the  manuscripts  of 
.Irish  literature.    The  se4x>nd  [>arl  of  tLe  work  is  still  to  come, ami 
(in  this  wc  umy  hope  for  sliU  mora  minute  delincotioiu  of  the 
several  edifices;  but  even  thus  far  the  evidence  is  to  our  own  mind 
complete  ;  and  there  is  one  deeply  interesting  fact  which  must  he 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  candid  reader  who  will  follow 
the  line  of  argument — it  is  the  extraordimiry  value  of  thai  mass 
of  unpublished    and    neglected  documents  which    now  lie  cob- 
webbed  ami  worin-eaiten.aml  often  uncatnlogued  and  unknown,  on 
I'the  shelves  of  public  or  of  private  libraries,  under  the  despised 
'title  of  Trisli  mnnusiTipts.     Once  more — the  fact  cannot  be  re- 
[pcatcd  loo  often — let  it  he  remeuibered  that  there  was  a  lime 

when 
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when  Ireland  was  th«  sancluary  nf  Christian  truth,  tli«  school  of 
Europe,  the  nurse  and  mother  of  the  holiest  men.  and  iho  en- 
Itg^hlener  of  an  age  of  darkuuu.  Upon  this  period  a  cloud  has 
bilfaerto  rested,  enveloping  it  in  the  profoundeat  obsrurity.  Xti 
roost  heroic  and  sainlljoamei  have  been  dealt  with  as  the  shadows 
of  a  inytb.  The  memory  of  it  has  been  proscrred  in  our  own  dayt 
only  by  n  few  faint  allusions  to  it  in  authors  of  more  than  ordinary 
research.  No  traveller  visits  Ireland  with  the  thought  that  he  is 
treading'  ground  hallowed  nnd  ennobled  as  one  of  the  briphlest 
sanctuaries  of  the  Church.  He  loiiks  npnn  its  border  castles  and 
ruined  abbeys,  numerous  as  tbey  are,  contemptaously,  as  com- 
pared witli  the  grander  monuments  of  RnglanJ.  and  iminfully  as 
associated  only  with  records  of  turbulence  nnd  crime,  A  Damsb 
rath  or  a  'Druidical  stone  may  catch  bis  alteution  for  a  moment ; 
a  slig^bl  c^uestion  may  cross  his  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  a  St. 
Patrick,  or  the  schools  of  Si.  Columba ;  but  to  look  for  any  trace 
of  their  footsteps,  or  any  light  upon  their  history,  would  scent  a 
deiusiun  like  a  struggle  to  exhume  the  relics  of  a  Proodamite 
uati^m. 

Meanwhile  there  lie  sleeping,  not  only  in  many  a  poor  cabin 
of  Ireland,  but  even  on  our  own  book-shelves,  in  the  Bodleian, 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at 
Stow,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Plnlli^is,  a  vast  collection  of  records,  unequalled  for  tbeir 
minute  historical  accuracy,  and  accessible,  without  any  extra- 
ordinnry  difficulty,  to  nny  fair  Irish  scholar — records  which, 
patiently  and  tboujiblfully  analysed ,  would  throw  a  Bood  of 
light  upon  this  very  period,  and  render  it  perfectly  intelligible, 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  said  that  these  records 
contain  intentinnnl  detailed  descriptions  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centaricB  in  Irish  history,  or  philosophical  disquisitions  on  the 
state  of  domestic  society,  or  political  relations  at  tbnt  period, 
such  as  we  expect  and  demand  from  n  modern  writer  of  nistory. 
To  find  among  them  any  such  treatise  would  be  like  finding  a 
steam-engine,  with  the  name  of  Watt  upon  it.  in  a  Pictish  barrow. 
It  would  prove  them  to  be  forgeries.  Neither  must  a  lover  of 
poetry  expect  any  very  delightful  food  for  the  iinnginatiun  in  the 
songs  and  poems  which  form  the  main  feature  in  ibeai,*     Poems, 

indeed, 

*  Tim  futiaa  of  the  Irub  Kt  tba  pr«tent  Uny  fvr  poetiy,  at  tb«  «wc«tai*r  sud 
nlicTcr  o'  gaxtj  ttndle*,  may  be  unilL-nlood  by  a  lilUa  anuiMlotfi  vihicit,  wlMthcr 
lOniewW  hri^litiMicil  ot  iiul,  uiay  \m  irotlii  MibjnMiijiK.  A  diriinguiiilird  nnd  h«iM> 
voloiit  Kiij^liili  Kliular  wu  apmiiiilnd.  noi  mmiy  yrai>  titjce  b)  oria  ur  tlip  liiilNit  i 
eccln'^ujiticnl  iiiuion*  in  rc«laiij.  Be  i*  ujil  tu  liavc  «hwr<l  llie  f*'e  of  EiiglUh- 
mon  in  grncni],  ui  tiritifc  litilo  ocquiuritcil  with  l)ir  rhI  ilnte  of  Iccluiil — evvu  witb 
(Iw  MiiUnco  of  tine  Iruli  ImguAgv.      But   hi*  Mai  fur  benfAting  itie  people  vaj 
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intleetl,  are  the  passiun  of  the  Irisb,  and  tlieir  poets  formed  s 
distinct  rlass  of  sorioty ;  and  St.  Columba  himself  did  not  tbink  il 
bon(>aib  bim  u>  iolcrfcre,  wilb  ibe  whole  of  his  influencp,  to  pre- 
sent* tbvui  from  a  swerping  and  meditated  dpslruction.  Hf  him- 
self became  their  rcrormer.  Bui  we  candidly  confess  Ibat  ibe 
specimens  of  epic  veric  which  hiivc  recently  been  jriven  lo  the 
world  by  the  labours  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  and 
which  record  the  wonders  of  (he  battle  of  Mngh  Rath,  are  not 
such  ns  ypt  supersede,  in  our  own  case,  ihc  perusal  of  Milton  and 
Sliakspeare.  Il  is  true  that  even  Eton  and  Oxford  pn»»eM  an 
alembic  in  which  the  choruses  of  .Eschylus  and  the  plorie*  of 
Homer  art*  transmuted  daily  into  the  most  absurd,  disjointed, 
aboniiiinbte  rbajis<Mli(%  wliich  n  barbarous  imag^inalion  could  de- 
vice. Construed  by  a  schoolboy  or  xa  under-gr<iduate,  according; 
.tH  the  uniform  principles  of  our  English  scholarship,  even  the 
hatites  of  Tnty  »ound  by  no  means  unlike  the  battles  of  Mng-h 
Rnth.  We  therefore  suspend  our  judgement  ;  and  until  it  should 
he  possible  for  ourselves  to  peruse  the  oriirinal  ilocuments  in 
their  native  language — a  possibility  which  looms  far  beyond  the 
distance  even  of  the  removal  of  the  income-tax — we  pause  before 
we  pronounce  that  tlic  poems  which  still  lie  imbedded  in  the 
Irish  lan|3:uBge  mav  not  be  models  of  elegance  and  sublimity. 

Stilt,  though  neilher  poetical  nor  pliilosojiUical — ibougb  com- 
posed, to  a  great  extent,  of  a  bare  catalof>uc  of  names—  Irish  manu- 
scripts  may  be  of  incalculable  value  as  historical  documents.  They 
arc  authentic,  for  each  monastery  had  its  .innalisl— -each  family 
ilB  historii'grapber;  and  it   is  something  to  possess  even  a  dry 

voftbf  of  liii  c1unici».  Tbr  fact  lliat  llw  Imli  liuiBUAgc  wiu  iliil  *)>(iLai,  jatA  its 
uctrawdiuor^  inducuoe  au  the  peuple  haviuR  bwu  al  liut  liruugbi  Uooh  W  bim, 
lie  IrMlxtii^lit  liiinKlf  i>f  ROwt'  [node  in  iiliicit  it  might  be  moat  vncrMiTaWy  turaM 
tu  Accouiil  ill  rtcvalitiff  Ibc  choiaclcr  mid  amriioiuliiiit  llie  cuiiditioti  of  ttie  pttMBl. 
Anil  il  Apjmuvci  tluLl.  a  (l(»pvr  iiiniglit  iiiti)  th«  principlti  of  |KilitirjtI  eciHiomjr  wuuld 
prure  (nic  of  iIip  iiii«t  (lUWOTful  in*(ninicDl»  iti  llic  ret^twrulioii  at  llie  cduiiIcv.  H« 
procured  tlicrvfure  tlie  luiiituiice  d(  a  (rooil  IrLih  •cbuliir,  ami  cviuiMMlvd  tiim  (a 
tnttflntii  ftjf  |iii{)ulai  rirrulnlinii  nami:  rxtrarU  frnm  ■xnie  of  hii  avrti  trrilingJ  CO  tfa« 
theory  iif  mil.  vogn.  luInF',  stuck,  rapilAJ.  bullion,  iic.  fee  Tb«  wuih  wa*  camplrlMl 
— Ui>  Inuislalicin  hTiiii^Iit.  'Jo  tnt  tlic  acrnnic}!  nf  i!ir  ttBiwlBliiiri,  and  remtiTC  a  •till 
lingrriug  duiihl,  wlipllirr  iIip  Iriali  lai>guii|^  wsi  nut  Mill  a  diram  and  o  HcCioii,  tb« 
iltiutrioui  Bullimr  Kmli  hti  own  wc^rk  in  hif  hmul,  and  coinnmudcd  lli«  humble  Umtw- 
loMr  l«  tnuialMc  hti  own  trwulaU^ti.  Nudiin;;  couLd  he  taiitv.  Accunil»— «11  doubt 
wu  diipdW,     The  ftiiihot'*  hranevolciiC  ejr  Klnmiedwith  deli^rhtal  Ibe  tlmtijlit  of  tht 

impmcriihed  pc^uaiilif  ciuwdiiij;  lu  [jurctioie  slid  pcriiir  a  Itiii-  pliiluaujilij  of   W«altll. 

At  ImI  Ii«  (iVtuTi'nl  t)ir  tiaii'UliiT  tiiFuing  tivi>r  woml  i>ai(0*  iii  (b-r  midd  nf  a  mcut  pt»> 
found  bill  dnn<-iuirative  argument  on  tlic  true  theory  ot  rent.  '  ^V  bkt  are  yati  about  T 
iraithe  queilioii^''  What  arc  yiiii  liidiiig,  lirf  '  O,  nothing,  pl*'***  yea,  mj  lonl.* 
'  [tut  1  niiut  itniat  uii  kiinwiits.  Wlijdid  yitii  himovett.be  lrAvc«T'  '  Nulhiiii;,  hdMd, 
iiiir  iL'td.  Il  iniw  iiiitliiijg.'  'Ndlhiitg! '  enclaiintnl  ibe  prplule.  '  Wlial  i*  livret'  aad 
h«  took  uu  the  book.  *  IVh.il  i«  tbia  thai  yiiu  bavn  iiiM-rtod  in  Ibe  tniddl*  of  my 
etwjrf  Of  you  pit&v,  tiiv  IgiO.'  tud  ilie  bliuhiii);  and  ooufoua(I«d  rtHinUiur,  'ff 
;rau  yUoM,  iuy  lord,  it  ii  only  a  poem.    1  did  nut  think  ility  would  m<l  the  t«>t.' 
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rouffh-  hewn  causeway  of  pedi^ees  nnd  genealogies  by  trhich  lo 
wade  safely  and  (irmly  into  tKe  unsoumted  depilis  itf  antiquity. 
Our  Eg:yptian  di»L-ovcries  have  givgn  us  IiUle  more— but  who 
docs  not  feel  even  here  that  to  touch  solid  ground  in  n  period  of 
history,  in  which,  befivrc  this,  every  fact  seemed  iinpatpahle  aiul 
unreal,  is  a  very  healthy  check  Lo  a  dan<2erous  scepticism,  and 
that  the  conflrtnation  of  an  already  recognised  historical  truth, 
even  in  ibc  minutest  detail,  may  be  of  consideraltle  iinporlance 
la  Kuppi.>rling  u  mIioIo  body  uf  lotteriug  evidence,  and  in  laying 
open  a  vast  field  of  intcrcsUng  philosuphy  ?  VVc  have  heard, 
and  we  have  ito  reason  to  doubt  the  aoccdote,  that  for  tlic 
volume  now  before  us— which  lias  drawn  up  a  veil  from  the 
most  interesting  penod  of  the  history  of  Ireland — we  arc  in- 
debted to  the  following  fact: — Mr.  Petrie,  it  is  said,  was  visit* 
ing,  as  a  tourist,  the  ruins  of  Clonmacnoise,  once  the  richest 
bishopric,  the  gnindest  monasuc  establishment,  the  most  cele- 
brated royal  burial-place  in  Ireland,  now  n  barren  dreary  desert 
on  the  banks  of  the  solitary  Shannon.  lie  was  climbing  a  slilc, 
over  which  he  was  obliged  to  ascend  and  descend  by  a  llight  nf 
seven  of  eight  rude  steps.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  they  were 
formed  of  stunes  instTibed  in  the  Irish  character.  He  passed 
into  the  adjoining  grave-yard,  thickly  strewed  wilh  tombs,  lying 
like  eorj^scs  round  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  churches,  its  exquisitely 
ecul]>tured  crosses,  and  its  two  giiost-like  Round  Towers  ;  and  still 
there  met  him  on  every  side  the  same  inscribed  sttmes.  lie  col- 
lected from  that  one  spot  no  less  than  three  liundrec)  epitaphs  in 
the  Iiish  language.  He  catalogued  the  names,  and  then  turned 
to  Archdale's  Chronicle  of  thatabbey,  and  found  that  these  sioncs 
were  the  tnmhs  of  the  very  men  there  recorded  as  among  the  most 
eminent  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland,  from  the  seventh  century  down- 
ward. 

Let  us  imagine  another  instance  of  coincidence  and  mutual 
support  presented  by  the  old  structures  and  the  old  records  of 
Ireland — uud  Ihc  hy|>ulhfsis  shall  be  a  fact  (Incjuiry,  p.  IC3J.  It 
has  been  sometimes  questioned  by  antiquaries  whether  or  not  St. 
Patrick  really  bad  any  nephews,  and  whether  they  came,  as  it  is 
hiniud.  fmm  Gaul.  There  is  indeed  mentioned,  in  the  Lives  of 
St.  Patrick,  one  nephew,  a  Gaul  of  the  name  of  Lutpiath,  or 
Lugnaden,  whose  mother  was  named  Liennuiia,  ami  the  names 
occur  nowhere  else  among  all  the  innumerable  catalogues  of 
saints.  He  was  located  in  the  neighbourhood  nf  Lough  Corrib, 
on  an  island  still  called  the  '  Island  of  the  Devout  Foreigner,' 
close  to  a  church.  Ihc  foundation  of  which  popular  tradition  at 
this  tlay  assigns  to  the  age  of  St.  F'atrick,  and  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain  and  bear  his  munej  and  u]K>n  this  island,  at  a  little 
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distance  in  front  of  ihc  charch.  an  nntiquarian,  in  IS'20,  slumbleil 
onastone — an opn^htpiUarnfflark  limestone,  aboutfour  feetbigb 
• — wllh  the  foUowiniC  intcription,  in  characters  apparently  of  the 
earliest  Christian  antiquit^y  to  be  fouiiil  in  Ireland  : — '  Lie  Lugii<E- 
d<m  mnrc  Lmcnnch'  (The  sttjnc  of  Lugn<rdon.  son  of  J^iraenueh). 

In  the  Mme  manner,  during  the  most  interesting  operation  of 
ibc  kind  ever  carried  on  in  any  country' — the  Ordnance  surrey  of 
Ireland — a  party  wbo  were  examining  the  hill  of  Aileoch,  in  the 
Countj  of  Derry,  found  on  the  suminil  of  it  the  remains  of  a  lar^ 
fortification,  fornie<l  of  concentric  circles  of  walls,  now  mouldered 
and  covere<1  with  ^ass,  and  intersected  by  a  broad  level  |iasxmg 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  gateway  of  a  keep  or  central  in- 
closure.  What  was  the  nature  and  meaning  of  tbis  J  Their  »%• 
tenlion  was  directed  to  the  *  I>tnn  Sennclius,'  a  manuBcript  on* 
ginallj  of  the  sixth  centur}',  and  in  its  present  interpolated  form 
certainly  not  later  than  the  tenth  century,  and  in  this  they  found 
the  place  dclitiented  with  the  p'entesi  accuracy — its  green  banks 
described  ns  walls,  and  the  levp!  hs  the  road  of  horses,  and  the 
locality  marked  as  the  celebrated  palace  of  tbt*  kings  of  the 
northern  half  of  Ireland  down  ta  the  twelfth  century. 

Once  more :  in  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  c«ntnrT, 
which  are,  fur  tbe  most  part,  transcripts  and  compilations  from 
;  mneh  earlier  authorities,  it  is  statcil  us  a  fnct.  which  has  receired 
the  usual  credit  of  the  mvlhicnl  talcs  of  anteditui-ian  history, 
ihat  in  the  grenl  contests  between  the  Fir-bolgje  and  the  Tuatha  de 
J)»nann,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Fir-bolgaj  were 
defeated  in  the  bailie  of  North  Moy  Tuirv,  and  driven  across  tbe 
hay  of  Ballisadarc  into  the  peninsula  of  Cuilirra,  on  the  south  of 
the  hay  of  Sligo,  and  that  their  kin^,  Eochy.  was  killed  in  cnissini; 
the  fttraiL  In  tbis  peninsula  there  is  found  at  this  dav  a  space  of 
about  a  square  mile  which  a  few  years  ago  presented  one  series 
of  circles  of  stones,  each  wiib  its  crondccli  in  the  centre,  and  of 
■which  no  less  than  sixiy-fivc  circles  were  marked  hy  Mr.  Fetrie 
in  the  Ordnance  map.  These,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were 
sepulchral,  nut  Druidical  monuments,  because  in  all  tbe  circles, 
and  beneath  al  I  the  cromlechs,  cinerary  urns  and  burnt  bones,  and 
nther  indications  of  interTrriUs.  are  invariably  found;  and  in  ibe 
middle,  beneath  one  of  the  largest  cromlechs,  and  covered  with  a 
rairn,  have  been  discovered  not  only  humiin  remains,  but  a  vast 
mass  of  bones  of  animaU,  chiefly  horses,  such  as  has  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  lately  in  tbe  county  of  Mesth. 
Now  in  all  the  Imllle-fielda  of  tlio  rir-lKilpflP  similar  stone  mo- 
numenU  arc  found,  as  at  the  Northern  Moy  Tuiry  in  Sligo,  and  at 
Ihe  Southern  Moy  Tuiry  in  Mayo.  But  there  is  a  singular  pe- 
culiarity in  the  Ctiilirra  cemetery  coinciding  with  the  siaiemcni 
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in  the  mnnuacripts  (and  this  is  the  point  we  nre  now  illustrating). 
Thp  History  statM  that  the  king  was  I<ill«l  in  rrossing'  the  water. 
And  at  this  dav,  nearly  in  the  centra  of  the  vast  tract  of  lerel  sand 
from  which  the  sea  letires  at  low  tides  in  the  Bajr  of  BaUisu- 
dare,  and  where  the  hnjr  in  still  fordnhle,  there  rises  above  high- 
water  mark  a  cairn  of  stones,  marking,  according  to  O'FInhertjjg 
Ibc  very  ^w^  where  the  monarch  fell. 

But  for  the  most  interesting  of  any  of  these  inquiries  we  must 
he  once  more  indebted  to  Mr.  IVtrie's  own  puhUmtions  in  the 
*  TransactiDns  of  llie  Royal  Irish  Academy.'     His  essay  on  the 
celi-brnled  Hill  of  Tara  exhihits,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts, 
a  Kipoxraphical  account  of  that  locality  as  it  stood  in  the  twelfth 
century,  with  all  its  ienlnres.  its  ralUs  or  circular  forts,  the  founda- 
tions of  its  ancient  reffal  halls,  its  Lia  Fail,  or  slonc  of  destiny,  on 
which  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  were  crowned, — which  ih* 
rreduloiiB  visitor  of  Westminster  Abbey  at  this  day  firmly  believes 
that  he  sees  in  the  seat  of  King  Edward's  chair — and  to  ihe  pos- 
session of  w'hicti  IS  attached,   by  the  old  traditions  of  Ireland,  the 
talisman  of  the  empirL'.  This  alone,  or  Lia  Kail,  is  an  upright  pillar, 
almut  nine  feet  high  ;  it  stands  at  present  on  the  grave  of  a  hmly  of 
rebels,  who  were  buried  there  in  1798  ;  and  whither  it  was  removed 
from  its  original  spot  to  mark  the  place  of  their  interment.     But  its 
existence  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  may  he  traced,  by  manuscripts,  from 
the  sixth  century  downward.     And  the  stone  on  which  ihe  sove- 
reigns of  England  are  now  supposed  to  be  crowned,  as  the  Lia 
Fail, — the  stone  on  which  the  kings  nf  Scotlaml  used,  on  the  same 
hypothesis,   to    be  ci-owned; — which    Edward,  for    this  reason, 
brought,   in    the  same    hope,   away  from    .Scotland — which    the 
Scots,  an  Irish  colony,  had  borrowed  from  their  ancestors  of  the 
moiher-country — which,  as  they  believed,  the  Irislimen  of  the 
motber-counlry  had  brought  with  them  from  the  East ;  and  which 
possessed  the  miraculous  power  of  attesting  the  Icgilimacy  of  their 
sovereigns  by  roaring  as  those  sovereigns  were  enthroned  on  it — 
this  slonc,  ll  appears- — O  wonderful  phenomcuonof  Irish  prudence 
and  caution  in  the  sixth  century!— O  miracutons  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  acquisitiveness  and  economy,  which  the  mere  climate  of 
^collnnd  seonis  to  have  breathe<l  from  the  ftrst  even  into  the  pi^ofuse 
and  generous  character  of  the  colonists  from  Ireland  ! — this  stone 
IS  found  to  have  been  a  thnm.    AVhen  the  colonists,  as  the  Scotch- 
men say  themselves,  begged  it  as  a  loan  from  the  moiher-country, 
the  mother-rounlry  thought  it  safer  to  retain  the  nriginni  in  her 
own  maternal  hands,  and  to  send  over  a  duplicate,  or  fragment, 
which  the  colonists  .iccepted    in  faith  as  the  genuine  article  .and 
cherished  the  loan  too  highly  ever  tn  think  of  returning  it.     The 
original  is  slill  at  Tara. 

But 
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catcd  in  the  muiiuscripU.  Tarn  was  «le«erte<l  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury :  and  itie  uiHiiiucn|its  of  the  twclflh  cciilury  describe  it  as  it 
then  st<Kul ;  nnd  that  dexriptinn  was  found  ti)  tally  exactly  with  iu 
condilion  now^niili  tlit^  nunilM>r,  position,  and  character  of  its 
earthen  mounrls  and  walla,  Itut  a  still  atrnnper  attestalion  (o  the 
liistorical  acruracj  of  tlicse  document*  still  remained.  On  the  1 1  ill 
of  Tara  arc  three  springs — one  of  them  is  knonn,  both  in  the  ma- 
nuBcripts  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  nelghbourluHHi.  as  iho  sput 
on  which  the  first  mill  in  Ireland  uns  erected ;  another,  indicated 
in  Ihe  manuscripls,  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  party  who 
were  pntsenitino:  the  Ordnance  survey  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Pclrie 
recurred  to  the  marmscripts,  traced  out  exactly  the  piiint  where 
this  spring  might  be  expected  to  lie,  walked  across  the  hdl  in  that 
dircctiiin,  and  came  down  immciiiatcly  upon  a  very  copious  well* 
which  had  escaped  all  former  obsen-ation.  Tins  fact  may  Ejc 
found  in  a  note  appended  to  Mr.  Petrie's  remarkable  Essay  on 
Tara  in  the  1 8ih  volume  of  the  Tran««clions, 

These  few  inatanrcs  may  be  Buflirienl  lo  indicate  two  of  the 
remarkable  trains  of  evidence,  one  derived  from  manuscripts,  and 
the  other  from  monumental  remains  still  existing:,  which  may  be 
brought  to  hear  upon  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  chief 
value  of  which  consists  in  their  mutual  and  independent  con- 
finnation  of  each  other.  But  there  is  a  third,  of  very  considerable 
%*alue,  and  ihe  weiffht  of  which  can  scarcely  he  appreciateil  by 
an  Liiglinh  reader — it  is  the  uiiinlerrupted  chain  uf  popular  Ira- 
fhiion.  In  Kn^tand  we  possess  no  such  literary  records  of  the 
contcmparary  perimi  of  Knglish  History,  because  England  at  that 
time  Via*  in  darkness,  while  Ireland  was  in  light :  and  our  monu- 
mental remains  have  been  obliterated  by  the  hand — shall  we  say 
of  civiliscation?  We  pull  down  churches  lo  build  docks — would 
carry  a raiUiiad  over  Glastonbury  Abbey — -would  build  a  lii^lithouse 
out  of  the  remains  of  St.  Culhbert's  chapel  on  Fame  Island — and 
would  pave  New  Sarum  with  Stoncbenge.  In  the  same  manner, 
with  civilization,  as  it  is  called,  aud  with  that  which  accuuipanies 
civilization,  the  breaking  up  of  families,  the  destruction  of  local 
lies,  of  the  superstition  of  hereditary  rank,  of  the  charm  of  oral 
records,  presened  from  parent  lo  child,  and  familiar  as  household 
words,  ttiere  have  perisheii  our  jMipular  traditions.  In  Ireland 
they  are  still  preserved  :  the  very  efibru  made  lo  extinguish  ibem, 
by  ibe  suppression  of  the  Irish  language,  by  the  upmoling  of 
ancient  families,  by  the  confiscBlion  uf  property,  which  followed 
on  repeated  rebellion,  seem  rather  to  have  preserved  and  per- 
petuated tbera.  They  are  cborished,  as  a  vantjuished  but  noble 
nature  cherishes  the  memory  of  lis  furiner  state  under  the  pressure 
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of  a  defeat  and  oppresiion,  rr<jm  wliicli  it  bopcs  and  believes  tliaL 
one  da;  it  shall  again  spring  up.  To  this  hour  ibe  supposed 
lawfol  owners  of  ihe  ronftsratrd  estates  in  Ireland  arc  known  as 
wpII  as  ihe  present  posscsstJts.  Fninilips,  which  to  strfingers'  eye* 
are  no  more  than  private  gentlemen  of  moUeralr  li^Ttunes,  or,  it 
may  lie,  vvou  sunk  in  poverty,  are  esteemed  and  honoured  as  slill 
representatives  of  royal  blood. 

And  by  ibis  popular  tradition  the  stnmgest  confirmation  is  given 
to  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  manusrripl  documents,  romingr  as 
they  did  originally  from  a  regularly  authorised  class  and  profession 
of  writers,  attached  to  each  monarchy,  and  family,  and  uu>nui>tery. 
Let  us  give  an  instance.  In  the  ]>edigTec  of  the  O'Brien  family, 
preserved  in  all  the  ancient  genealogical  htxiks  of  Ireland,  there 
occurs  the  name  of  Brecon,  who  is  described  as  an  ecclesiastic 
and  a  distinguished  sninl.  and  the  first  bishop  of  Ardljrackan :  and 
it  is  staled  ihiil  he  died  in  the  island  of  Aran.  He  wax  the  se- 
coml  son  of  Eochaidh  Balldear^,  king  of  Tbomond,  who  was 
bapiized  hy  8t.  Patrlrk  at  SningrI,  now  Singland,  near  Limertckj 
and  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  illustrious  family  uf  the 
O'Briens.  Here  is  the  stAtemetit  of  the  manuscripts:  now  fol- 
lows the  popular  tradition.  At  the  present  day,  in  the  island  of 
Aran,  there  is  a  ^oupe  of  seven  churches,  in  the  midst  of  which 
(see  Inquiry,  p.  I3G)  there  is  an  inclosure  of  a  circular  form,  which 
is  known  hy  the  name  of  St.  Brecaii's  tomb,  and  is  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration  by  the  natives,  who  cherish  his  memorr,  ho- 
nour his  anniversary,  and  recogimte  bini  as  the  tutelar  snint  of  one 
half  of  the  island.  Now  follows  the  inonumenlal  evidence.  About 
1^00  tbe  tomb  is  opened  to  receive  the  remains  of  a  disllnguished 
and  popular  ecclesiastic,  who  left  a  d^  jug  request  that  be  might 
be  buried  in  it;  and  in  Uie  interior  is  found  a  small  round  stone, 
with  an  inscriplinn,  which  those  who  prcser*'cd  it  did  not  under- 
stand. The  stone  is  now  in  Mr.  Pclne's  |K>sxcHsiim.  7'he  in- 
scription 18  in  the  Irish  character  and  language;  and  the  trans- 
lation of  it  is  *  A  prayer  for  Brccan  the  pilgrim.'  Mr.  Petric 
obtains  leave  in  IS'iO  to  reopen  tbe  tomb,  and  he  finds,  at  the 
depth  of  six  feet,  the  original  stone  which  covered  the  grave,  in- 
scribed with  the  words  ■  Capiti  Brechani' — '  over  ihn  head,  or  the 
headstone  of  Brecan :'  perhaps  a  singular  corroboration  of  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Colgan,  that  il  was  not  unusual  at  that  period  to 
bury  bodies  in  an  upright  |Hislure.  And  this  last  supjiosition  is 
still  further  confirmed  by  the  size  and  sba]>e  of  the  stone  itself, 
which  could  not  have  covered  a  recumbent  figure. 

Once  more.  An  antiquarian  (and  the  case  is  but  one  out  of 
many)  extracts  from  manuscript  records  the  pedigree  of  one  of  the 
oldest  regal  families  of  Ireland  ;   hy  these  he  is  enabled  to  trace 
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up  this  family,  from  son  to  falbcr.  from  ihe  time  «f  Queen  Anne 
ir>  tliR  founh  century.  He  can  even  fix  the  year  of  tbe  deaib  of 
every  father,  and,  what  is  more,  of  every  mother,  in  tbe  cbnin. 
He  desires  to  prosecute  llie  intjuiry  furlber,  and  bring  down  the 
pedijiree  to  (be  present  diiy.  Hv  inquiroa  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  family  property  lay,  and  is  ihen  loid  thai  a  poor  woman, 
in  3  cuuntry  town  at  a  distance,  is  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
family.  He  ascertains  her  residence,  finds  her  in  a  cabin  sur- 
rounded by  poverty,  but  with  superior  manners.  By  the  fire, 
stirring  someihin^  in  a  pipkin,  is  sitting'  a  youug  man  with  tbe 
marks  of  high  bluod  in  his  manner  and  appcamnce.  but  d^insf  in 
a  (-'iiixunijttimi,  and  iipparently  puined  ami  i>fTi>nd«l  at  tlie  intru- 
sion. The  slranc^crmnkcs  bis  inquiry,  and  Icams  from  the  female 
that  she  is  tbe  represenlalire  of  this  regal  family;  thai  the  young 
man  is  her  son.  She  git-es  her  visitor  the  whole  pedigree  of  her 
family  back  fn^m  that  day  to  tbe  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  ten  or 
twelve  decrees  beyond  it,  which  decrees  exactly  tally  with  ihoRR  in 
the  reponla.  ailhi>tigh  those  records  can  never  have  hnen  aecn  hy 
the  informant.  Not  an  error  is  made:  and  the  iulormanl  could 
have  gone  t'uriher  Iwick,  but  her  memory  had  failed ;  and  the  in- 
quirer, having  notbinf;  more  to  learn,  is  unwilling  to  trouble  her. 
It  may  be  added,  that  when  pressed  to  give  inrornialion  respecting 
nnu  nf  her  aistera,  she  hegs  to  be  eiiaisefl :  tbe  other  sisters  had 
married  into  old  fnmdies  nf  noble  hlooil ;  hut  the  one  passetl  over 
in  silence  hail  demeaned  herself  hy  a  low  connexion  with  a  trades- 
man. We  have  touched  un  one  or  iwo  anccilotca  of  this  kind,  not 
only  from  tbeir  intrinsic  interest,  but  as  illustrating  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  by  which  tbe  ancient  bielory  of  Ireland  and  Mr. 
Pelrie's  researches  must  be  tested.  And  they  will  be  peculiarly 
valuable  wlien  brought  to  bear  u]>on  that  ]mr(  of  the  vdlunip  !>efore 
us  which  illustrates  the  ecclesiastical  rcuiaius  of  tlic  fifth,  sixth. 
spvenlh,  and  following  centnrics,  down  to  ihc  twelfth,  which  are 
still  extant  in  Ireland. 

1.  There  are  then  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  at  this  day  (let  not  the 
render  be  surprised)  authenticated  remains  of  churches — humble 
indecfl,  and  simple  even  to  rudeness,  hut  of  the  deepest  Interekt^ 
anterior  to  the  eighth  century,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  several 
hundred. 

•  These  churches,  in  their  general  form,  pcKrve  very  iieaily  that  of 
the  Roman  bssilica,  nnd  they  are  even  called  by  this  name  in  the  oldest 
writers  i  but  they  never  present  the  couched  ieDiicircuiur  absis  at  the 
east  end,  which  is  so  usual  a  feature  in  the  Romnn  churches,  nnd  the 
maUer  churches  are  only  timple  oblong  quadrnneles.  In  addiliou  to 
[this  ()uadTanjjl«,  the  larger  tiliurchcs  prcaent  a  second  oblong  nf  Emaller 
<liT)i«nsion»,  extending  lo  the  east,  and  cunitituting  the  chancel  or 
aanctuary,  in  which  the  altar  was  placed,  and  which  ir  connected  with 
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the  Tiare  by  a  triumpha!  nrch  of  Bcmkircular  form.  Theec  churcho 
hare  mrely  more  than  a  single  entrance,  wliicb  is  plarcd  in  the  centre 
of  the  west  end ;  and  they  arc  very  irapcrfecclir  lighted  by  sman  wlndovs 
■playing  inwardi^,  wliich  du  not  apjiear  xo  have  ever  been  glaz'Cd.  The 
cnancL-1  is  ulwiiye  belter  lighuii  thiui  tlie  nave:  it  usually  hau  (wo  and 
somcumes  ihrec  windows,  of  which  one  is  always  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  cast  wall,  and  another  in  ihe  eoulb  wall;  tlie  windawa  in  tht:  nave 
are  also  usually  placed  in  the  suulh  wall,  ami,  exrx'pting  in  the  larger 
churches,  rarely  exceed  two  in  number.  The  windows  arc  frcnupntly 
Iriauicular-hcaded,  but  mure  usually  arched  semicircularly,  whdc  the 
doorway,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  umvenally  covered  by  n  horizontal 
lintel  coatiflting  of  a  single  iloue.  In  all  casee  the  side*  of  the  door- 
ways  and  vrindows  incliiie,  like  the  doorways  in  the  oldest  remaiiis  of 
Cyclopean  buildiiugs,  to  nhich  they  beer  a  singularly  striking  resem- 
blance. The  doorways  seldom  present  any  architectural  decorations 
beyond  a  mere  Hat  architrave  or  band,  but  arc  murt  usually  plain  ;  and 
the  wiudowa  Blill  more  rarely  exhibit  omamcnta  uf  any  kind.  Ttic  walla 
of  these  churches  are  iilwaya  perpendicular,  and  generally  formed  of 
very  large  polygonal  atunes  carefully  atljuated  to  each  other,  both  on  tlie 
inner  and  outer  faces,  while  their  intecior  ia  Gllod  up  with  rubble  and 
grouting.  In  the  smaller  churches  the  roofs  were  frequently  formed  of 
■tone,  but  in  the  larger  ones  were  always  of  wood,  corered  with  shingles, 
straw,  reeds,  and  perhaps  sometimes  with  lead. 

*  To  the  above  general  description  I  may  add,  that  no  chnrches  appear 
In  have  been  anciently  erected  in  Ireland,  either  nf  the  rircuUr.  the 
oclagoTial,  or  the  cross  form,  aa  in  Italy  iind  Grcircc, — though  it  would 
appear  that  chnrchea  of  the  last  furm  were  iTCCtrd  in  Kiiglund  at  a  very 
«urly  period, — and  the  only  exd-'pLiuii  lo  the  simple  forniH  already  dc- 
acribcd,  is  the  uccueionul  presence:  of  a  limall  apurimait  on  one  side  of 
the  chancel,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sacristy.' — pp.  159,  IGO, 

It  must  he  added,  that  they  arc  almost  invariably  of  unall 
■izo,  tbeir  greatest  length  mrclv  exceeding  eighty  feet,  and  being 
usually  not  more  than  »xly.  And  there  arc  evident  trncos  of 
the  prcservatinn  of  a  particalar  type  and  proportion  in  these 
atruclures. 

3.  Besides  these  churrbes.  there  are  the  remains  of  nralorie-s — 
pFobably  the  first  stotK  building  erected  for  Christian  purposes  in 
Ireland,  and  which  ser\-ed  as  a  species  uf  chapel  for  the  saint  who 
dwelt,  and  often  was  buried,  near  them.  These  are  small  quad- 
rangular structures,  built  of  unccmcnted  stones  admirably  fitted 
to  each  other,  and  their  lateral  walls  converging  from  the  base  to 
the  npes  in  curved  lines.  In  miuiy  insUiitces,  according  to  ancient 
records,  they  were  built  of  wood,  and  have  perished  :  and  yet  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  number  may  still  be  tnieed  scarcely 
inferior  to  lh,it  of  the  primilive  churches.  The  <»IdeBt  of  these  are 
built  without  cement,  but  M'ilh  the  ;^catest  art,  and  may  [Hissiblv 
be  Biilerior  to  the  age  of  St.  Patrick  himself;  but,  for  drawings 
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nnd  (Ipscriptious  of  ibcm  we  must  refer  iti  Atr.  PeLrlc'a  own 
b™>k  Cji.  130). 

3.  1  here  are  still  in  existence  tbe  great  cemeteries  appropriated 
to  the  interment  of  the  prlnrcs  of  lli«  different  riicea,  who  ruled  as 
sole  monnrchs,  or  prov-incial  kings  or  toparcbs.  An<l  such  cemc- 
teries  were  well  known  to  the  p«o|)le  in  Christian  times,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  luc&litiN  have  been  cunsecmted  to  the 
service  of  Christianity-  Tbe  autliorily  for  tbis  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Irish  imuiuscripls  (see  lu^uir)',  p.  95), 
ibc  '  Leabbar  nab  Uidhrc.'  a  work  compiled  at  Clonmncnoise, 
and  Iranwribctl  by  a  distinguished  wrilcr  of  that  great  abode  of 
learning  in  \Uc  twelfth  century-  Tbe  treatise  alluded  lo  is  called 
a  ■  History  of  the  Cemeteries.'  and  ils  Ojje  must  be  referretl  ti> 
several  centuries  prenous  to  iw  transcription.  From  ibis  and 
other  document*  we  know  not  only  tbe  use  of  these  locabiies,  but 
the  very  nnmes  of  the  persons  burietl  in  ihem  :  and  when  wo 
wonder  that  no  articles  of  value  are  found  in  some  nf  them,  as  in 
the  ma^inifioenl  mounds  nn  the  llojne  at  Drogbeda.  D"wth, 
KnoMth,  and  New  Grange;  this  also  ibe  mannsrripts  enable  us 
to  explain,  for  they  tell  us  that  these  very  seputcbrea  were  opened 
and  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  SG'J. 

4.  There  are  still  in  existence,  though  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  dilapidation,  several  hundred  specimens  of  the  ronnd,  €»r 
beehive  bouses,  partly  pagan  and  partly  the  habitations  of  the 
earliest  Christian  sainu  in  Ireland,  and  the  form  of  which  is  still 
retained  in  the  wigwams  (ihey  arc  scarcely  more)  of  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  aiasl  of  Connamara.  Of  those  of  St.  Finan  Cam. 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century — and  of  St.  Fcchin.  a 
saint  of  tbe  seventh,  Mr.  IVtrie  has  griv?"  draninf;s  and  ac- 
curate admeasurcnients  fp.  127).*  The  un>i  of  these  is  formetl 
by  the  gradual  approximnlion  of  stones  laid  horizontally,  till  it  ig 
closed  al  the  top  by  a  single  slone ;  and  tvro  apertures  in  its  centre 
served  tbe  double  purpose  of  a  window  aud  a  chimney.  Tbe 
dimensions  of  S\.  Finan 'a  house  is  ]  C  feet  G  inches  by  1 5  feet 
]  inch  ;  and  tbe  height  at  present  9  feet  U  inches.  Tbe  duorwajr, 
is  4  feet  3  inches  bigb ;  its  width  is  2  feet  9  inches  at  the  top,  anc 
3  feet  at  tbe  bottom.  The  jambs  i»f  the  doorway  nmrergc, 
the  Egyptian  form,  a  form  lepeated  in  many  subsequent  build- 
ings of  much  later  dale ;  but  exliibiliug  another  among  many  re- 
markable indications  of    the  Oricnialisut    of    Irclajid.     In    Ibe 

*  When  the  nhject  of  diawiiip  U  ntmtioiinl,  wir  nuglil  lo  n(i<l  tlial  Thr  uninlicr 
■lltl  hicsuty  uf  lliirtr  C.iiiluiiiril  in  tlir  pmeiit  ioIuihf  rviiilrr  it  in  thnnielvn  a.  iFUimL- 
■.blp  vork.  Anil,  v)ibI  i*  nf  gri'ut  iinporliiiM'e  iii  tli?  iDuilnniiifi  pf  ui  arcl}iltctunl 
IheoTy,  tbeir  Accuncy  lusy  lie  Uepi-uilvJ  un  in  ihc  nnttllnl  minuUif,  u  ibry  wrrs 
madd  upon  ilw  block  by  Sir.  P«uie  bimiclf. 
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Cbrlttian  ilnicture*  of  this  form  the  interior  b«tomes  >({uare 
instead  of  round,  and,  singular  enough,  tb^;  trnnsition  itself  is  in- 
dicnted  in  enrly  mnntisrripts  by  n  prophccy- 

Wc  miu.t  cxiract  from  Mr.  Peine "s  book  one  more  aceounl, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  of  anclUor  class  uf  most 
nncipnt  ecclwiaslical  wlificcs,  of  which  many  reraaiaa,  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  are  scattereil  over  Irelaml.  It  describes  the  slata 
of  the  anoctiorL-iical  or  hercmetical  I'stabtishmcnt,  founded  by 
St.  Fechin.  in  Ardoilen,  an  almost  inaccessible  island  off  the  coast 
of  Connnrnara. 

'  ArddilvD,  or  High  Isliiud,  is  eitiintcd  abuut  lis  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Ocney,  and  contains  nbuut  eighty  acres.  From  its  height,  and  the 
overhanging  character  uf  its  clitfit,  it  is  only  accessible  iu  the  culmctt 
YTCftther,  and  even  then,  the  landing,  which  can  be  only  made  by 
springing  on  a  shelving  portion  of  the  clitf  from  the  boat,  is  not  whollv 
free  from  dnnger;  but  the  adventurer  will  be  wdl  rewanled  for  men 
risk ;  fur,  iu  adrlition  lo  the  singular  antii|iiitiM  which  the  iHlmid  c^m• 
tains,  it  affurda  viewH  of  tlie  Cuininmaia  and  Mayo  iccncry  uf  jnHur- 
panablc  beauty.  The  church  here  it  among  the  rudest  of  the  aocieut 
ediBcca  which  the  fervour  of  the  Otiriatian  rriigion  raised  on  its  intru- 
duction  into  Ireland.  Its  internal  mcasurcmfiit,  in  length  and  breadtti, 
is  but  twelve  feet  by  ten,  and  in  height  Icn  feet.  The  doorway  is  two 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  nix  inches  high,  and  its  horizonuil  IfnicI  is  in- 
scribed with  a  cross,  like  that  on  the  lintel  of  the  dmirway  uf  St.  Fcchiu's 
prcBt  church  at  Fore,  and  thoae  of  other  doorways  of  the  same  period. 
The  cast  window,  which  is  ihc  only  one  in  the  building,  is  semicircular- 
beaded,  and  is  but  one  foot  high  and  six  inches  wide.  The  altar  *till 
remkins,  and  is  covered  with  offerings,  such  us  nails,  buttons,  and 
shells,  but  chiefly  Bshing  hooks,  tlie  avi*\  characteristic  tributes  of  the 
calling  of  the  votaries.  On  the  ea»t  side  of  the  chapel  is  an  ancient 
itoDC  sepulchre,  like  a  pagan  kisLvaen,  composed  uf  large  mica  thitcs, 
with  a  cover  of  liuieeiunc.  The  stones  at  the  cuds  are  rudely  sculptured 
with  ornamental  crosses  and  a  human  figure,  and  the  covering  slab  was 
a1si>  carved,  and  probably  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  saint  for 
whom  the  tomb  was  designed,  but  its  surface  is  now  much  effaced  ;  and 
aa  this  aepulchre  appears  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  time  as  (ho 
chapel,  it  seems  probable  that  it  in  the  tnmh  nf  the  original  founder  of 
this  religious  cstabltskliment.  The  chapel  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
allowing  B  passage  of  four  feet  between  them ;  and  from  this,  a  covered 
passage,  about  fifteen  feet  long  by  three  feci  wide,  leaila  to  a  cell,  which 
was  probably  the  abbot's  habitation.  This  cell,  which  la  nearly  circular 
and  dumcroofed,  is  internally  seven  feet  by  six,  and  eight  high.  It  is 
built,  like  those  in  Aran,  without  cement,  and  with  much  rude  art.  On 
the  east  side  there  is  a  larger  cell,  externully  round,  but  iiUenially  a 
Hijuare  of  nine  feet,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  iu  height.  Could  this 
have  been  a  refectory?  The  doorways  in  these  cells  are  two  feet  four 
iftchea  in  width,  and  but  three  feel  six  inches  in  height.  Oii  the  uihcr 
tide  of  Uic  chapel  are  a  [lumber  of  smaller  ccIU,  which  were  only  Uirge 
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enough  to  contain  each  a  single  person.  They  arc  but  nx  fctt  long, 
three  feet  Tfide,  and  four  fcei  Ivigh,  and  most  of  tlicm  are  ni>w  covtrctl 
with  nibbish.  These  formed  a  l-mira,  like  the  hnbiwiloaa  of  the 
Egyplimi  ascetica-  'I'licre  ia  aUo  a  covered  gallery,  ur  passage,  iwenly- 
fuur  fuel  long,  four  feel  wide,  iiud  four  feet  eix  inches  liigti,  and  its 
eutrance  doarway  is  but  two  foet  ilirce  inches  square.  Th(^  use  of  this 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Cuuld  it  have  been  a  storehouge  for  i^ru- 
visions  ? 

'  Tlie  monaElcry  ia  surrounded  by  an  uncemeuteil  stone  wall,  wearly 
circular,  cncluainjj  an  area  of  one  hundTcd  and  eight  feet  in  diamelcr. 
The  entrance  into  this  enclomire  is   at  the  Houth-eaet  Bide,  and  from   it 

iid«  a  tttune  paaxuge  twenty-one  feet  iti  length  and  three  in  width.     At 

;h  tide  uf  tlim  eiilrflnce,  and  outside  the  great  circular  wall,  were  cir- 
cular buildingB,  probably  intended  for  the  uee  of  pilgrims  ;  but  though 
what  rcmajiia  of  them  \%  of  stone,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  roofed 
with  that  luatcrtai.  Within  the  enclosure  are  iseverril  rnde  stonecrowea, 
probably  aepvilchral,  and  flags  acnlptured  with  rude  crosses,  but  without 
letters.  There  is  alao  a  granite  globe,  measuring  about  twenty  inches  in 
diameter. 

*■  In  the  surmunding  ground  there  are  several  rude  stone  altars,  or 
penitentiiil  etaciona,  on  which  are  email  stone  crosaes ;  and  on  the  aoulli 
side  of  the  encloBure  there  is  a  Bmull  take,  iip[)nre]Uly  artJficiul,  from 
which  an  artificial  outlet  ia  fornicd,  which  turned  a  i^mall  milh  aud, 
along  the  west  side  ot'  tliie  lake,  there  is  au  artificial  atone  path  or  cause- 
way two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length,  which  leads  to  another 
stone  cell  or  house,  nf  an  oval  form,  at  the  aouth  side  of  the  valley  in 
which  t1ie  monastery  is  eituuied.  TEiie  house  is  eighteen  feet  long  and 
nine  wide,  and  there  is  a  small  walled  eacloeure  joined  to  it,  which  was 
prulmbly  a  gaiden.  There  is  ulsu  ndjuiuing  to  it  a  stone  altar  sur- 
muuiiLed  by  a  cross,  and  a  staaU  lake,  which,  like  that  already  nuUccd, 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  art.' — pp.  419-421. 

.\n<l  now  having  esbumetl  thus  briefly  these  singular  relics  of 
antiiiuity,  before  we  pass  from  them,  let  us  reflect  once  more  uhu 
were  the  men  by  whom  they  were  raised,  and  by  whose  memories 
ihey  ought  to  be  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  nirieleenib 
centui'^.  Ireland  at  this  period  was  known,  in  Colgan's  words, 
as  tbe  '  Communis  Europa;  bonarum  literarum  ofiicina,  cominu- 
neque  ascclarum  sacrarium.'  To  Ireland,  as  a  place  of  r<>fuge, 
OS  a  school  of  learning-,  as  an  abode  of  holy  discipline,  flocked 
crowds,  by  thirties,  fifties,  even  by  one  hundred  and  fifties  at  a 
time,  of  Saxon,  British,  French,^  Italian,  Roman,  and  E^ypti'"' 
Christians.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  fr>und  in  the  Litany 
of  St.  Aengus,  the  Culdee,  in  which  are  invoked  numbers 
of  fnreifrn  saints  buried  in  Ireland  (Inquiry,  p.  134).  In  the 
great  Island  of  Aran  may  still  be  seen  tbe  Grave  of  the  Seven 
Romans,  with  an  inscription  of  the  remotest  Chrijstian  antifjoity. 
In  the  towu  of  Cell  Belalgb  (liujuiry,  p.  'Zbl)   there  were  the 
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leren  streeta  inhabited  by  strangers.  Saxon  kings,  among  them 
an  Alfred,  came  to  be  educated  in  Ireland  for  their  regal  duties; 
and  when  wearied  with  those  duties  retired  to  Irish  monasteries 
to  close  their  lives  in  peace  and  devotion.  In  the  meanwhile 
Ireland  was  pouring  forth  a  tide  of  holjr  and  educated  men  to 
carry  all  which  then  existed  in  the  world  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  discipline  into  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  was  to  such  a  degree 
the  recognised  nurse  and  mother  of  such  men  that  in  foreign 
churches  a  saint  whose  naticm  was  not  known  was  at  once  re- 
pnted  an  Irishman.  Without  dwelling  on  the  illustrious  lona — of 
which  not  only  the  founder  St.  Columha,  but  every  abbot,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  was  for  700  years  an  Irishman — St.  Cuth- 
bert,  the  founder  of  Lindisfarne,  was  an  Irishman.  So  also 
was  St.  Chad.  Glastonbury  is  known  in  manuscripts  as  the 
Glastonbury  of  the  Irish.  7'he  Palatine  school  of  Charlemagne 
was  Irish.  The  Saints  venerated  in  Cornwall,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  Wales,  were  Irishmen,  Pinkerton  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  all  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  Scotland,  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  were  Irish.  Even  in  Iceland  are  found  Irish 
bells,  croziers,  and  shrines.  The  monasteries  of  Bavaria,  of 
Austria,  and  those  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  formed 
from  Ireland.  In  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  Italy  the  same 
phenomenon  occurs.  Whatever  superior  intellect  and  piety  irra- 
diates the  darkness  of  that  period,  is  connected  with  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  under  the  ncune  of  Scoti.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered and  cherished,  not  only  by  Ireland  at  this  day,  but  by 
England  even  more.  What  has  been  once  produced  upon  a 
certain  soil  from  certain  elements  of  national  character,  may  be 
produced  again.  And  amidst  all  the  miseries  of  poverty  and 
neglect,  of  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  laxity  of  rule  upon 
the  other,  no  observant  eye  can  examine  the  state  of  Ireland  even 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  without  detecting  elements  of  intellect, 
feeling,  energy,  faith,  piety,  and  self-devotion,  even  in  both  the 
extremes  of  its  religious  divisions,  which  promise  a  most  fertile 
harvest  in  return  for  wise  cultivation. 

And  in  carrying  on  this  great  work  no  little  encouragement  is 
supplied  even  by  the  interest  which  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Petrie 
have  already  created ;  and  which  must  tell,  sooner  or  later,  directly 
or  indirectly,  ujron  every  class  of  society,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant.  But  we  should  ill  appreciate  the  value  and  extent  of  the 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ireland  and  of  Mr.  Petrle's  researches, 
if,  before  this  brief  outline  is  closed,  a  few  words  were  not  added 
on  other  portions  of  ecclesiastical  remains,  such  as  no  country — 
on  this  side  the  Alps  at  least — can  match,  and  for  uur  knowledge 
of  which,  as  indeed  for  nearly  all    our  knowledge  of  this  most 
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interesting'  subject,  we  must  be  indebletl  to  Mr.  Pelrie's  inciUenlal 
Tcmarks  in  the  volume  before  as,  and  to  many  sctitteriKl  little 
notices  wbich  be  Iih<  place<l  Wfore  the  public  in  variotu  fonn«.* 

In  the  first  class  of  these  remains  wc  must  place  iu  manu- 
scripts, beginning  with  those  of  n  very  narly  date,  nnd  tnitiiudtatcly 
connectetl  with  the  most  venerated  ccclcsiasiical  names  of  Ireland. 
And  when  the  surprise  of  llie  reader  is  roused,  as  it  will  be, 
1>efore  he  questions,  as  be  will  do.  the  authenticity  of  these  re- 
jnaio),  let  him  transfer  himself  from  England  tu  Ireland,  and 
remember  the  folluwin;:  facts.  Kuliglon  in  the  heart  of  an  Irish- 
man is  a  passion,  uf  which  thr^  cold  hesitating;  independent  spiriinr 
the  ninetecnlh  century  can  scarcely  form  a  notion.  It  ibrow«  biin 
ut  the  foot  of  his  priest,  or  before  ibe  relics  of  big  sninl,  with  aa 
entire  devotion  both  of  the  understanding  and  the  affections.  VVe 
may  call  it  by  what  name  we  choose;  but  the  devotion  still  exists. 
And  by  it  were  canonized  and  preserved  inviolable  for  successive 
generations,  in  the  hands  of  appointed  families,  endowed  with 
landed  property  as  the  keepers  of  thp  treasures  of  the  nation, 
nearly  all  the  int[iortant  relics  which  we  know  from  existing  docu- 
ments to  have  been  left  by  the  great  saints  anil  ecclcsiastirs  of  the 
country.  These  relics  have  been  guarded  with  the  most  mvsterious 
awe.  They  have  been  screened  from  detection  by  any  who  would  be 
likely  to  profane  or  misapproprinle  them.  At  the  same  time  their 
existence  has  been  generally  known  hy  whole  districts.  They 
have  bet^n  applied  publicly  .iiid  bnliitually  to  a  variety  of,  it  may 
be,  superstitious  uses.  And  nothing  but  abject  poverty  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  hcrirdiiary  keepers  t<i  part  with  them.  In  this  man- 
ner they  can  be  traced,  feir  the  moat  part,  up  to  a  very  short  time 
back,  and  beyond  this  their  existence  and  authenticity,  and  pre- 
servation in  certain  families,  is  proved  by  indisputable  historical 
evidence  from  an  uninterrupted  series  of  manuscript  documents. 

In  the  5rst  rank  oj  these  relics  for  exquisite  dccuralion.  we 
must  place  the  Honk  of  Kells,  now  in  the  possession  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (Inquiry,  p.  203),  *  a  manuscript,'  says  Mr. 
Pelrie,  '  which  for  beauty  and  splendour  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  uf  its  age  known  to  exist.'     This  manuscript,  a  manuscript 

*  We  have  WAid  inciilrnUMy  (|irrlia(M  it  u  taui:e\j  drlickte  Iu  ullude  Iu  tl,  •ad 
]rct  wc  can  •cwcrtjr  rrfmiij,!  tbnl  a  yuung  nolilrnuii  wlm,  if  I'rovidriica  ([vr** 
iiii  ]\fp,  will  hrr«af\«  In>  «C  llie  head  at  tini  |>sfri*g«  uf  Ireliiiijil,  liai  Kp|Hvri>(nl  to  jiiatly 
aiiij  wannlf  tli«  T»lue  of  ilieitv  tcAltcred  uoticct,  and  their  imiK^riant  bcnriiiK  Dot  ouly 
upiHi  itie  iiilnaU  of  liT«nutu»,  but  upcn  tli«  welf«rc  of  lua  cnuutrj,  l)ut  )t*  hu  ex- 

tiroard  >  vUfa  lu  he  ulliivrd  tn  brar  llie  whnlc  ei^iniic  nf  ibctr  piitilic«tiuii  in  ■  col- 
eeted  funti.  If  l)ii«  it  llip  •jiiril  niiir  ci>iii(;  in  l)i«  higher  cbuaei  of  Imlnrid,  e*p«c!a]ly 
indlVVcmiiiK  Rv-iirtation  (diid  We  kiiour  from  oui  own  obMrvSlion  ihat  il  ia  rapitllr 
•|ireadiiig),  wbut  may  w  uiji  Iiujw  fur  IitIukI,  'nlmi  tbovt  irlio  bora  billicrtu  ftft 
mituaai  tit  ibcir  country  team  t«  [iiitiour  and  rrTrmice  it  in  ita  put  liiilorj,  ud  to 
dvvote  Ikenvteltu  willi  (uru«aCiiew  atid  a«kl  to  ila future  impriwentctill 
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nf  the  four  Gospels,  was  ^vcn  Ut  llie  Culle^  by  King  Clmrles 
II.,  wilh  ihe  Library  nf  Arcljbisimp  U«hcr.  It  is  proved  lo 
have  been  origiiialiy  in  ibe  pus&cBbiuii  uf  the  muoastcry  uf  KelU, 
by  a  variety  nC  ? cciirils  and  ihicutnunts  rclsiin^  lo  ihc  property  of 
that  monastery,  which  arc  inacribcd  in  blank  lt>ave«  of  ihe  folio. 
VV'e  ktuyw  friim  ihn  Irifili  Annals  tbat  in  that  inonaslery  was 
prpservcd  n  rcjnarknhie  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  belonging 
to  Si.  Columba — and  held  in  lUc  grcatcol  veneration,  Tbe  style 
iii  writtn;;  fisi--s  it  umJoubtcUly  not  blcr  than  the  suth  cunlury. 
Its  exquisite  beauty  of  illumination  cati  only  be  described  in 
the  words  of  OiraLdus,  speaking  of  a  mniiuscnpt  of  n  similar 
kind  at  Icasl.  at  Kildarc — '  inter  universa  KytdariiB  miraculii 
nil  mihi  miraculosius  occurrit."  It  has  been  generally  iden- 
tilied  by  I  he  most  eminent  crilirs  with  Ci)lumba*s  own  lxM>k  of 
Kells.  It  uiay  even  be  a  quesiion  vvbelhcr  ibis  was  nut  the 
identicnl  manuscript  described  in  such  glowing  terms  by  Giraldus 
io  the  twelfili  ceulury,  as  then  in  the  possession  of  the  church  of 
Kildarc,  and  known  as  tbe  Book  of  the  A  ngel ;  and  perhaps  is  the 
same  which  Si.  Columba  is  known  to  have  taken  away  as  a  relic 
of  St.  Patrick  from  Armagh,  and  iransferred  U^  Kells, 

In  the  same  Library  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Book  of  Dnrrow.  By  inscriptions,  which  in  Bishop 
NicboUoti's  time  (see  Irish  HisLoncal  Library)  were  still  upon 
the  silver  ornnment  of  the  rase,  it  is  proved  that  this  book  had 
beionge<]  to  St.  Columba's  great  monastery  of  Durrow;  and  that  it 
had  been  dewraled  al  ihe  expense  of  Fhin  O'Melaghlin,  who 
was  monnrcb  nf  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century.  And  it  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  uniform  trwUtion  of  manusrripl  history,  that  this 
volume  was  in  the  handwniing  of  St.  Columba  himself. 

In  the  Royal  Irish  .Ara^lemy  is  the  Cathach,  a  manuscript 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  same  Saint.  Tt  is  a 
small  quarto,  very  imperfect.  It  was  deposileil  in  tbe  Academy 
by  the  present  Sir  Kiclinrd  O'Dcmnell — who  is  considered  as  a 
descendant  nf  Columba's  oivn  family-  In  the  possession  of  the 
O'DoLinellji,  as  Lords  of  Donegal,  it  b'ts  been  preserved  since 
the  rlose  of  the  eieventb  century.  Beyimd  that,  by  the  uniloubled 
evidence  of  manusciipls,  it  con  be  traced  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribe,  a  branch  of  whom  were  its  beredilary  keej>ers,  and  held  the 
lauds  of  Bally  Mac  Rairurty  on  this  very  title,  Likcolher  relics  of 
the  kind,  it  was  enshrined  in  a  magnidcont  case,  which  a  super- 
stition of  the  remotest  anticjuity.  ami  traceable  in  every  n^e  of  Irish 
history,  forliade  to  lie  opened.  Kven  a  few  years  sinrr,  when  Sir 
\V.  Betham  was  allowed  by  the  family  to  inspert  it,  the  same 
stipulation  was  Bulcmnly  made,  under  the  belief  that  some  awful 
calamity  would  follow  on  its  violation.      As  one  of  the  great  re< 
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liquBrics  uf  the  North  of  IrciliiDd.  it  was  carriod.  like  otber  similar 

trriuurrs,  bcftir*-  their  rliiofs  in  haillt!.  as  a  sort  of  slatuWcl,  nod 

i  ifrom  lUis  derives  its  naine — the  C^itach  or  warrior — and  was  etn- 

>  ployed  US  the  must  solemn  Kiiictiun  which  ixjuld  L>e  given  to  uatbs. 

'uvorditij;  10  the  Life  nf  Culumba  by  0'l>onnc)l,  this  was  ilu; 

<lentical  manuscript  whicb  was  the  occuion  of  Colambs's  leaving 

I  jrnland  and  eslabbshing  hinisfdl'  in  limn. 

Another  mnnosrript  in  the  band -wriling  of  St.  Colom'ba,  miut 

have  been  eoctant  at  tK>  very  distant  periinl,  and  inny  (terliaps  even 

now  bo  recovered  ;  tbuugb  at  [ircsciii  iiolhiuj;  remains  but  tlic  richly 

[-ornamented  case  of  soalptured  silver  ami  enamel.     This  rase  itself 

Los  repeatedly  monliont'd  in  ancient  manuscripts  ns  the   Mcesbach. 

|-Tbc  kecjiers  uf  it  were  the  fainily  of  O'Muirgbeuan,  who  held 

plandfl  in  Dune^  on  ibis  title,  as  is  proved  by  an  inquisition  of 

pjaincs  I.,  tu  inquire   into  ibu  stat«  of  cburcb  properly.      The  in< 

,  4criplion  on  it  sbnws  that   it  was  repaired  by  »j»e  of  ibe  family  as 

ilale  as  I5'i3.     From  that  family  it  passed  into  the  han<ls  of  I>r. 

Demurd,  Bisluij)  uf  Derry.      By  the  assistance  of  Mr.  FiHrie,  and 

the  munificence  uf  Viscount  Adarc,  it  was  rccuvered  from  bands 

into  which  it  had  fallen,  without  the  interest  attached  to  it  beinji; 

known,  at  llie  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,   and  is   now  deposited 

in  the  hands  uf  iis  Quest  ixisEcssurs,  in  the  new  fuundctl  College 

f.of  Si.  Coluinba. 

Rut  a  stdl  more  ancient  and  interesting  manuscript  than  these 
'is  still  in  existence.  In  the  jK^session  of  Lord  Kossmore  is 
the  Domnach  Airped,  or  Silver  Dominica,  a  case  similar  to  the 
Mccshach,  of  highly  ornamented  silver  set  wjlh  ^ems  and 
enamelled,  and  exhibiiinp  a  remiirkable  instance  of  three  distinct 
ope-s  of  Irish  nrt—in  the  vighdj.  die  fourteenth,  and  the  sixteenth 
ijcentury  ; — work  of  each  of  »bii-h  periods  may  be  traced  on  the 
rase,  and  indicates  a  gradual  decline.  No  chain  is  attached  to  it; 
but  as  one  of  the  great  reliquaries  of  Ireland  it  is  not  impral»ble 
tliat,  like  the  Meeshach,  it  was  carried  before  the  armies  to  battle. 
LTbu  size  uf  this  case  is  that  of  a  quarto  volume  ;  and  it  coniaim 
an  interior  wooden  case,  in  whicb  is  deposited  a  copy  of  tbc 
four  Gospels,  each  Gospel  beinp  a  separate  manuscript.  The 
VL-lluiii  is  now  s<i  cunplutiuaieii  and  mossed  tofrctlit^r  that  us  yet 
no  one  has  veiuured  to  separate  all  the  leaves.  liui  from  the 
examination  already  made  by  tbc  learneil  and  accomplished  Dr. 
Todd,  it  a]i|>cors  that  the  version  is  dilterent  fnim  any  one  known, 
|jis  anterior  lo  the  version  of  Jerome,  and  is  wriltcti  in  characters 
which  be;ir  the  mark  of  tht-  fourth  and  fifih  century.  The  gift 
of  this  manuscript  by  St.  Patrick  to  the  first  liishup  of  Clogher  is 
mentioned  under  the  same  name  in  ihc  '  Tripartite  Life  of  Su 
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Patrick,'  a  worit,  even  in  lu  interpolated  state,  anterior  to  tho 
trnlh  rRiitury.  Untter  ihn  same  name  it  has  always  been  known 
ainunf^  the  pea&anlry  tlown  to  tins  Jny:  and  iho  ingcriplinn,  uf 
rariijuii  dates,  on  the  cose  describes  it  as  the  reliquary  in  the  pos- 
session of  ibo  Ruiho)!  of  Cluj;her  or  Clones.  A  very  full  account 
of  thif  relic  has  been  giren  by  Mr.  Peirie  in  the  '  Traiuactioos  of 
tlio  Royal  Irislj  Acadumy,'  and  to  this  we  must  refer  for  a  mure 
minute  delincalinn. 

In  iJie  pussessiun  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  of  the  county  of 
Dcrry,  there  is  also  the  (.-vlcbratt-'d  BtH>k  of  Annach,  tho  identical 
hook  mentioned  hy  St.  Bernard  (sec  Inquiry,  p.  3:^)  as  one  of 
tbc  three  relics  of  Si.  Patrick — the  bell,  the  croxier,  and  the  book 
• — the  ptisscsBur  uf  which  the  people  witbuul  inquiry  recognised  as 
their  bishop.  The  bell  niso  is  still  in  exislcncc.and  the  crozier  is 
known  to  have  been  destroyed  in  Dublin  at  the  Rol'oruiEition.  The 
manuscript  was  considered  of  such  iiHtstiuiitblu  value  that  its  safe 
slewardshLp,  like  tbat  of  so  many  olUcr  relics,  became  an  hereditary 
office  of  diffnity,  and  was  held  by  a  family  cujinecled  with  the 
church  of  Armagh,  who  derived  their  name,  Mac  Muyrc,  or 
son  of  the  steward,  from  this  circumstance,  and  as  a  remuneration 
for  it  held  no  leas  than  eight  townlands  in  the  t:ounty,  atdl  known 
Ob  ihc  lands  of  Baliy  Mac  Moyre,  or  Mac  Moyre  town. 

The  subBf  quent  hisiory  of  this  volume  is  given  by  the  celebrated 
antiquary  Ilompbrey  Lhwyd,  and  is  published  in  O'Conor's 
'  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores.'  In  HHiO  it  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don hy  Florence  Mac  Moyre,  who  went  there  lo  give  hiseviilcncv, 
probably  false  evidence',  ofrainst  Oliver  Plunkclt,  titular  Arch- 
bii^hop  of  Armagh,  who  was  executed  for  high  treason.  Mac 
Moyrc  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  plcdf^ed  the  volume  to  an  ances- 
tor of  the  present  Mr,  Hniwnlow  for  live  jiouiuls,  relumed  to 
Iielutid,  died  a  bcgi^oj  and  un  outcast,  and  his  memory  is  at  this 
day  held  in  such  detestation  that  the  common  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  purposely  defiling  bis  grave.  The  m-inuscripl  itself  is  evidently 
not  older  then  the  seventh  ceulury,  and  is  a  iranscripl  from  ao 
older  one.  It  contains  a  copy  of  the  (lospeU,  the  Confession  of 
St.  I'ftlrick,  the  ulde»l  known  lives  of  that«ainl,  snme  epistles  and 
canons,  and  a  life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  silver  shrioe  in 
which  it  was  originally  deposited  is  lost.  But  the  outer  case,  or 
satchel,  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  a  very  elegant  specimen  of 
stamped  leather,  of  the  workmanship  of  the  tenth  century,  a 
fact  which  is  ascertained  hy  a  record  in  the  '  AnnoJs  ot  the  Four 
Masters.' 

Ill  tho  17th  century  we  know  ttiat  there  was  also  in  existence 
amahcr  copy  of  the  Gospels  given   by  Si.   Patrick  to  the  first 
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nisbop  of  Dulcck,  and  preserved  with  similar  rare.     All  imme- 
['(liate   traces   of  this  hare  now    Wen  lost ;  although  atnnti^   the 
llnanuBcn|iU  of  Trinity  Collegu  lliere  \%  one  the  iige  and  character 
of  which  might  justify  us  in  supjHisiiig  il  to  l)c  the  &ame. 

We  find  in  the  same  library  St.  Cronnn's  copy  of  the  Oosnelfl, 

described  by  Sir  W.  Rctbatn  in  the  '  Antiquarian  Researcaei/ 

and  evidently  of    the  date  of  the  seventh  century.      There  is 

also  the  great   reliquary  of  the  Cavana^h  fatnily.  Kings  of  Lein- 

['•tcr;  by   whose  rcprcsemativcs  il  was  deposited   here.     Il  is  a 

I  small  mnntiscript  of  the  Gospels  in  the  handwriting  of  Si.  Moling,  a 

•nint  also  of  the  seventh  century.      Both  llie«e  manusmpts  were 

preserved  iti  silver  covers  richly  omaineiited,  which  still   exist. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  many  relics  of  the  kind,  of  which  there 

»«re  traces  in  ihe  mniuiscri])t  reci^rda  of  Ireland,  anil  which  even 

I'now  may  be  in  existence,  though  known  only  to  the  jiossessurs, 

ind  carefully  hidden  from  profane  eyes, 

Hut   besides  these  relics  so  deeply  interesting,  there  are  in 
ifexislencc  vast  collections  of  manuscripts  of  a  date  anterior  to 
I'tlie  twelfth  century:  the  works  of  the  old  poets,  of  the  family 
hfaistoriu^raphers,    »iid  chroniclers  of  the    monasleries  —  manu- 
scripts which  throw  extriiordinary  light  on  the  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  country;  but  from  which  we  have  only  space  to 
select  one  portion,    the  examination  and  publicalinn  of   which 
is  a  duty  imjwrative    on    the     University    of    Dublin.      These 
are  the    Hrchon    Laws.     A    very  large  collection  q(  these  was 
made    hy    llumphrev   Lhwyd,    and    from    him    passed   into  the 
possession   of  the  Sebright    family,    by  whom,   at   the  su>jrges- 
['lion  of  Mr.    Burke,   they  were  presented  to  the  University,  in 
'the    confident    expectation    that  their  contents  would  be    made 
I'known    to  the  world.       The   value   of  these,    as   the  only    rc- 
' -cords  which  could  give  us  an  insight  into  the  stole  of  society 
in  Ireland  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century,  must  be  inestimable. 
The  laws  themselves  are  apparently  pagan,  but  modified  under 
the  influence  of  the  church  to  suit  the  Christian   system.      The 
documents   contain    the  original    laws,    their  mo<ii(ication»,   and 
copious  cotntnentaries  upon  them.      They  did  uiidoubledly  hold 
a    very   close  relation    to  our   own    Anglo-Saxon  coilcs.     They 
exhibit  a  most  minute  detail,  entering  into  every  variety  of  crime, 
every  ranjihcation  of  domestic  life,  every  branch  of  art  and  pro* 
perty-^as   may   he   infcrreil   even  from  the  incidental   notices   of 
them  with  which  Mr.  Petrie  has  illustrated  his   present  volume; 
especiully  »>nc  which  prescribes  the  sum  to  Ih;  paid  to  the  builder 
of  a  round  tower,  and  the    proportion    which  the  lower-should 
bear  to  the  cha]>el-^-a  proportion  which  even  now  may  be  de< 
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Ipclml.  Without  a  thorough  examination  of  these  records  it  is 
idle  (o  itiink  uf  iiifjuiriiig^  into  the  early  hisUjry  of  Iri-lBiiil ;  nricl  sii 
i"ng  as  thry  are  permitted  to  sleep  unknown  and  unnoticed  upon 
the  shelves  of  an  Irish  University,  that  (jnivcryity  will  forfeit  un« 
of  its  first  claims  to  the  respect  of  the  nation. 

If  the  University  should  much  longer  neglect  this  duty*  there 
is  still  hope  that  it  may  he  undertaken  by  the  Irisli  A relia'u logical 
SoiJiRty.  which  has  been  formed  under  high  auspices  for  the  very 
purpose  of  ex]>loring  nrul  laying  o]>en  this  field  of  inquiry.  And 
the  admirable  manner  in  which,  with  small  resources,  tlicy  havo 
alreotly  prosecuted  their  labours,  demands  the  gratitude  and  en- 
couragement of  every  one  interested  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  Ireland. 

We  would  willinjfly  point  out  some  few  more  relics  amonff  the 
many  still  remaining,  which,  with  Mr.  Prtrie's  information,  lodeUiL 
tht^it  history  and  association,  must  fdl  the  most  cold  and  sceptical 
iziquircr  with  astonishment  and  interest.  He  will  see  in  Mr. 
Peirie's  own  museum,  in  tliat  of  the  Academy  formed  under  his 
supennlcndence,  and  even  in  die  hands  of  private  individuals, 
bells,  rroriers.  shrines,  and  other  remains,  of  wbich  ihere  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  they  were  fabiiratcd  for  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Columba,  and  other  most  eminent  saints  of  tLe  Irish  church. 
Like  tlic  copies  of  the  Gospels  hehin)ring  to  those  sninis,  they 
have  been  dep>:isited  in  the  hereditary  keeping  <jf  certain  families, 
and  have  been  known  and  almost  worshij'pcd  by  the  people  through 
successive  generaiions.  Tbeir  existence  is  noticed  ri:prale«lly  in 
the  usual  inanus.criptii.  The  evidence  which  authenticates  them  is 
irresistible:  and  many  of  them  (tlie  bells  espetially)  are  used  at 
the  present  day  for  ihe  very  sirae  purposes  as  of  old — for  enforcing' 
oaths,  honouring  funerals,  curing-  diseases,  exercising  a  B^>ei;ies 
of  ordeal,  and  attending  the  festivals  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
district — just  as  we  find  them  used  in  most  ancient  histories  of 
the  oniintry.  The  very  last  |>ossessor  of  the  celebrated  hell  of 
Armagh— the  identical  bell  noticed  by  St.  Bernard  as  one  of  the 
three  |ial]ndlums  of  the  see^borc  the  same  name  as  that  of  its 
hereditary  keeper,  inscribed  upon  its  shrine  of  jcwelle<I  silver 
and  gold  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  newly  cased  for  the 
arfrhbiahoj)  by  Donald  Mac  Lauphlan,  then  king  of  Ireljind. 
These  bells  are  usually  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  height,  and 
about  six  in  width.  l"hey  are  formed  of  a  dark  l>roii/.c,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  their  tone.  They  arc  quadrangu- 
lar like  the  Roman  bells,  from  which  they  prolwbly  derive  their 
shape.  Sometimes  ihey  are  cast  in  one  piece;  but  at  other  times 
they  are  formed  of  two  or  three  j)l&tes  riveted  together,  and  subsc- 
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quenllv  fused  into  one  mass  by  snmeungular  process  of  founding^, 
wliicL  in  ihe  present  day  appears  lo  have  been  lost. 

the  cToziers  of  tbo  foundprs  of  llic  cburches  in  Irelnnd  were 
preserved  in  ]ike  maunnr — sliort,  simple-shaped,  and  yet  elef^nt 
bronze  crooks,  remarkable  chiefly  fur  the  beauty  of  their  detailed 
workmanship,  especially  the  interlaced  iriquetra  filagree  so  pecu- 
liiir  to  Ireland;  and  thev  arc  not  unfrcqucntly  ornamented  with 
enamel  ami  jewels.  Of  these  very  many  are  still  in  c^tistencc.  and 
may  be  auihcnticnled  as  genuine  relics  of  llie  most  eminent  saints 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  the  original  form  being-  pre- 
served, althoug^h  repaired  and  einbollishi-d  at  difTerent  penods. 

Of  a  alill  later  date  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Aca- 
demy the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  jeweller's  woi'k  to  be  found 
in  the  empire,  the  celebrated  cross  of  Conjj — the  identical  cross, 
as  inscriptions  on  it  prove,  made  to  receive  the  piece  of  '  the  true 
cross'  which  was  sent  over  by  the  Pope  to  Turlo^h  O'Conor  king 
of  Ireland  in  1123;  and  the  casin^:  of  which  in  gold  is  recorded 
in  the  Annals.  In  the  abbey  of  Cong  it  was  preserved  ap|»a- 
rently  from  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  Ireland,  Rotlerick,  who 
(lied  ni  the  twelfth  century  within  the  walls  of  the  abhey.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  priest 
of  the  parish,  who  still  held  the  nominal  office  of  abbot,  as  the 
head  of  the  Augustinian  order  in  Ireland,  and  was  recognised  as 
such  by  the  people — even  with  the  tille  of  lord — though  living  in  a 
poor  cabin,  and  stripped  of  all  the  dijrnity  of  his  order.  With 
the  death  of  the  last  priest  this  order  became  extinct  ;  but  before 
he  died  Mr.  Pelrie  had  obtained  n  sight  of  the  relic — had  lejirneti 
thill  it  had  been  found  in  an  old  oak  chest,  together  with  many 
illuminaled  manuscripts  of  exquisite  beauty,  which,  during  the 
ahgence  of  the  priest  on  the  C-ontinent,  his  curiite  had  torn  op  and 
destroyed.  At  the  death  of  the  priest  it  became  the  property  of 
Iits  successor,  by  whom  it  was  allowed  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
chapel,  and  there  most  seriously  injured  ;  and  from  him  it  was 
obtained  by  Professor  Mac  Cullagh  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  deposited  in  the  Academy,  of  which  jt  now  forms 
the  most  remarkable  ornament,  though  it  must  be  added  that 
us  an  occlesiaBtical  relic  it  might  be  deposited  in  a  more  appro* 
priate  locality.  The  ecclesiasiical  interest  of  this  cross  is  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  remembering  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  at  this  period  bj  the  see  of  Rome  to  sub- 
Jugate  the  Irish  Chureh.  And  as  a  work  of  jewellery  it  is  no 
less  valuable  from  exhibiting,  as  the  inscriptions  on  it  prove,  the 
extraordinary  perfection  of  Irish  art  at  a  period  when  it  is  coni- 
inonly  imagined  that  the  whole  country  was  lost  in  barbarism. 

And  now  wc  must  close  these  remarks  with  one  practical  sug- 
gestion. 
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gestioDj  with  a  view  to  which  the;  have  chiefly  been  made.  To 
thote  who  really  understand  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  attempt  to  pacify,  to  elevate,  or  to  purify  it  will  be  futile, 
which  does  not  take  into  consideration  two  great  elements  on 
which  an  English  politician  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  very 
much  disposed  to  look  down  as  the  extravagances  of  £ui  idle 
eiUhunasm — ^nationality  and  religious  feeling.  In  what  way  these 
elements  are  to  be  dealt  with,  so  as  to  draw  most  closely  the  ties 
which  may  bind  together  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Irish 
people  to  die  British  empire,  is  a  question  on  which  we  have  no 
intention  to  enter  here  ;  but  to  overlook  them,  or  to  think  of  ex- 
tinguishing them,  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  idle.  Such  instincts 
in  the  minds  of  a  people  are  vast  powers,  which  a  wise  statesman 
will  think  not  of  destroying,  but  of  employing  to  good.  And  we 
flo  believe  that  one  of  the  great  avenues  to  the  hearts  of  the  Irish 
nation  is  by  recognising,  fostering,  appealing  to,  valuing  as  a  great 
treasure,  in  which  Englishmen  have  a  common  interest,  their 
deeply  cherished,  worthily  cherished  nationality,  fed  as  it  is  to 
this  day  by  the  traditions  and  memories  of  that  very  period  to 
which  Mr.  Petrie's  researches  have  carried  us  back.  These 
memories  have  been  never  forgotten  among  the  peasantry :  and 
now  that  they  have  been  exhumed  and  set  before  the  more  culti- 
vated classes,  they  will  produce  on  them  also  a  very  powerful 
impression.  The  nobility  of  Ireland  are  be^nning  to  take  in 
them  deep  and  increasing  interest.  The  formation  of  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the  Academy,  a  work  the  merit  of 
which  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Petrie,  has  given  a  powerful  sti- 
mulus to  hSa  own  branch  of  study.  The  cultivation  of  the  Irish 
language  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  a  class  has  been  formed  in 
the  Academy  itself.  To  the  same  Academy,  and  the  Prize  pro- 
posed by  it  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Round  Towers,  we  owe 
the  present  volume;  and  had  the  Society  accomplished  nothing 
more,  it  would  deserve  the  support  of  every  lover  of  Ireland. 
Within  the  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  energy  of  Lord 
Adare,  three  great  exertions  have  been  made,  all  bearing  in  the 
same  direction.  A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Irish  manu- 
scripts has  been  purchased,  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Acaidemy.  A  College  has  been  founded  (under  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical authority)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  higher 
classes  in  Ireland  Uie  highest  form  of  education,  and  giving  to 
them  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  as  the 
most  powerful  means  of  reaching  the  hearts  and  understandings  of 
the  people,  whether  as  their  landlords  or  their  clergy.  And 
efforts,  we  hope  and  believe  not  yet  to  be  wholly  despaired  of, 
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hare  Xt^n  made  to  bring  before  the  Government,  nnd  to  obtain 
from  it  aid  in  carrving  on,  one  of  the  most  grand  Jegigrn  of  topo- 
graphical and  antiquarian  research  ever  prujecled  or  commenced. 

When  the  Onlnance  aur^-ey  of  Ireland  wjia  undertaken,  the 
nclive  and  intelligent  officers  to  wlioin  it  was  intrusted  (and  we 
believe  more  particularly  the  Local  Director,  Captain  Litroom). 
conceived  the  idea  of  employiog  at  leisure  hours  the  expensive 
machinery  required  by  it  for  a  far  wider  field  u{  inquiry  than  the 
mere  geometrical  sur^-cy.  For  the  utility  of  this  survey  itself,  it 
was  of  gri-iil  itnporlance  to  fix  wllh  accuracy  the  lopograpbical 
names.  To  do  this  they  recurred  l«i  the  manuscripts,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said  already;  collectctl  every  mode  of  speliiiii? 
they  (»»ld  find,  and  selected,  with  the  assislimce  of  go«Kl  Irish 
scholars,  the  most  correct  etymology.  In  making  this  inquiry 
they  collected  from  Uic  manuscripts  and  digested  n  vast  amount 
of  curious  topographical  and  antiquarian  bistoiy.  They  followed 
it  up  by  examinations  into  the  oral  traditions  of  the  places  where 
they  were  stationnt,  and  by  careful  investigations  of  all  dia> 
Coverable  nionuments  of  antiquity,  in  which  they  had  the  assist- 
ance of  able  draughtsmen,  and  of  Mr.  Petne's  own  antiquarian 
knowledge.  They  extended  their  search  into  the  geological  and 
naluml  history  of  their  localities,  and  by  this  employment  of  the 
time  which  was  not  required  for  the  survey,  they  formed  au  inter- 
esting and  very  valuable  museum.  The  result  of  one  portion  of 
these  re*emrchc3  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  *  Memoir  of 
the  Countyof  Dcrry,'  the  antiquarian  part  of  which  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Fdrie.  And  a  vast  mass  of  materials  has  been  accu- 
mulated for  more  publications  of  the  kiml,  if  Government  will 
venture  tu  undertake  the  expense:  and  the  expense  woulil  be 
well  and  wisely  incurred,  if  it  only  indiratrt]  n  consrloDiiiess  and 
feeling  ihal  the  whiile  empire  is  interested  deeply  in  all  that  re- 
lates not  only  to  the  physical  well-being,  but  to  the  national 
glory  and  ancient  memorials  of  Ireland. 

The  more  tliat  our  thoughts  can  be  carried  back  to  the  period 
of  its  greatest  glory,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eigluh  centuries,  the 
better  spirit  will  be  awakened  in  all  classes.  Ireland  arul 
Ivngland  were  then  bound  together  in  the  closest  and  most  en- 
dearing tics  by  which  nation  was  ever  united  to  nation.  England 
placed  her  children  under  the  teaching  of  the  saints  of  Ireland, 
and  Ireland  tlirew  open  her  sanctuarie*  as  a  refuge  of  peace  and 
holiness  to  the  nobles  aod  kings  of  England.  Rome  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  setting  subject  against  sovereign,  and  brother  against 
brother.  The  early  church  of  Ireland,  like  the  churches  of  the 
£a>t,  offers  one  of  ihe  strongest  protests  in  history  against  ber 
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Akt.  III. — 1.  MiUtaiy  MisceUany ;  comprehending  a  History 
of  the  Recruiting  of  the  Arm;/,  Military  rumshnumts,  ^v.  Src. 
\\y  Henry  Marshall,  F.R.S.  K.,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Hospilnls.      Londim,  Svu,     1H45. 

2.  A  Sketch  of  the  Military  History  of  Great  Britain  By  the 
Reif.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Principal  Chaplain  to  the  Forcei.  London, 
12mo.     1844. 

3.  A  View  of  the  Fortnation,  DiscipUm,  and  Economy  of  Armies. 
By  Ibe  kle  Robert  Jackson,  M-H.,  Inspprtor-nenemrt)r  Army 
Hospilals.  A  N(;w  Edition,  from  the  Copy  correclcd  by  the 
Author  immnliately  before  his  ileceate;  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life  and  Services,  prepared  from  the  personal  records  of  the 
Author,  and  of  his  friends.     London,  \HW 

''PHE  three  works  of  which  we  have  tranBCnbed  the  tides,  are 
•*■  all  possessed  of  merits  pwniliiirly  ihcir  own.  Mr.  Marshall's 
contains  a  well-digeslcd  account  of  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
eviU  whiirh  attach  to  our  military  eystcm  ;  of  the  iinprovc-menls 
which  have  in  lale  y^-ars  taken  place;  and  of  the  siill  further  im- 
provements of  which  it  is  susceptible,  Mr.  Gleig's  is  what  it 
un<lerl.ike&  to  be,  a  rapid  but  interesting:  and  correct  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  army  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  conducted 
itself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  every  aye — those  of  Julius 
C-FPsar  and  the  Duke  ol  Wellington  inclusive.  The  author's  style 
is  familiar  to  us' all:  we  think  on  the  present  occasion  be  has 
been  more  successful  lh»n  in  several  of  his  preceding  perform- 
ances— writing  with  a  love  and  au  intimate  knowlcdp^c  of  bis  sub- 
ject, he  condenses  clearly,  and  now  and  then  expaliaieti  with 
hitppy  enei^y.  Dr.  Jackson'*  is  a  more  elaborate  jwrfoniiauce 
than  these,  and  though  here  and  there  out  of  date,  well  deservos 
attention.  However  our  present  hnsiness  is  not  lo  give  a  detailed 
account  of  works  which  are  sure  to  finil  their  own  level  in  the 
world  of  readen.  We  have  a  grnver  and  more  imp(}rtant  object 
before  ua. 
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aggressions  and  usurpations.  Political  society,  ibough  rude,  was 
neither  barbarous  nor  irreligious :  it  exhibits  its  distinct  classes, 
its  defined  rights;  a  homage  pjiid  to  literature  and  lalcnt — culli- 
viilioii  of  arts — reverence  for  piety,  courage,  and  honour,  and 
patriotism,  even  amidst  the  war  and  blo<7dshcd  which  form  the  ■ 

history  of  every  federal  people  until,  what  never  happened  in  Ire-  I 

land  owing  to  the  invasion  of  the  English,  the  su]>rcme  powec  is 
permanently  established  in  some  one  branch. 
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Perhaps  there  is  nolbic^  ivhicli  inor«  surprises  a  foreigner, 
on  bis  first  visit  to  this  (.■uunlry,  lliao  the  almust  lolij  alMcm:^ 
frnm  the  sircct^  and  public  places  in  the  capital  of  mililary  nni- 
forms-  A  few  scnlries  plaulcd  bcsiOe  the  royal  paluves.  iukI  in 
oUier  siiuiuiuns  wliere  tbv  call  for  ibcm  is  of  more  doubtful 
urgpncy;  a  couple  of  orderlies  at  the  entrance  to  the  Horae- 
Guarils ;  with  huie  and  there  a  group  of  private  soldiers  louiif^ing 
upon  the  csplmiadc.  or  passing  to  or  from  their  quartera  in  Port- 
man  .Sl«wt,  al  Knijihtsbridge,  or  in  the  Wellington  Barracks: 
these  make  up  the-  wliulu  amount  of  the  '  pomp  aud  circiiiustaiif»j 
of  glorious  ^var '  which  on  ordinary  occasions  meets  the  eye  of  the 
Stranger  in  Ix>ndon.  To  he  sure,  guard- mounting  is  a  fine  tiling, 
liad  so  is  a  review  iu  Hyde  Park;  fur  the  household  troops,  both 
infantry  and  cavalry,  are  magnificent,  and  their  bands  and  corps 
of  <trums  and  trumpcLt  jwrfcct  ;  and  if  we  pass  hut  a  fciv  miles 
beyond  the  suburlw,  we  arrive  on  WoulH'icb  Common,  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  he-sl  appointed,  best  worked,  best  organized, 
and  most  efficient  artillery  tliat  the  world  has  evfr  jiroduced. 
But  guard>mounting  in  Loudun  is  an  aOair  i>f  duty,  not  of  show  ; 
and  reviews  occur  but  rarely;  and  the  Ro\ai  Arlillery,  few 
in  number,  practise  tlieir  e%'iilulinns  in  <jrder  to  beccme  perfect 
in  them,  noi  to  gratify  the  sovereign  or  amuse  tbc  people,  or 
rouse  ill  ihe  bosoms  of  the  more  ardent  of  the  youth  of  England 
a  thirst  for  military  glory.  Accoixhngly,  unlc^ss  be  lay  himself 
out  to  look  for  it,  the  stranger  may  pass  whole  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  in  London,  without  meeting  with  any  cxternjd  indication 
of  our  being  one  of  the  tjrealeat  of  military  powers. 

Wo  do  not  object  ut  [his  stale  of  things,  at  Ic-ast  enliiely.  We 
are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  ilic  term,  a  military  nation ;  and 
wc  desire  never  to  b(!come  such.  War  is  a  great  evil,  let  it  be 
underuikcn  for  what  cause  ii  may :  and  to  crt'ale  among  our  young 
men  a  lore  of  military  parade,  and  to  shun  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quent occasions  of  war.  is  impossible.  Besides,  we  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  those  arrangements  in  social  life  which  give  precedence 
to  military  rank  above  all  others. 

In  Russia,  such  rank  is  the  sole  )>asspnrt  lo  distinction.  In 
Austria,  the  white  coat,  if  it  cover  only  the  back  of  a  serjeant,  or 
even  a  private,  commands  \'ery  great  deference,  especially  in  the 
more  remote  dcpenilencles.  As  lo  Prussia,  she  is  a  nation  of 
soldiers — a  gallant  and  bigh-miudcd  oatiun,  wc  acknowledge,  yet 
so  completely  under  the  influence  of  not  the  best  of  the  impulses 
lo  which  the  military  spirit  gives  rise,  Uaat  tbc  King  has  fimnd  it 
necessary  of  late  to  reprove  them.  In  France  the  case  is  ditTerviit. 
A  mihtary  people,  if  ever  people  deserved  to  he  so  called, 
our   ncighlMurs    have    leamc<l    uiscreUon    enough    to   keep   the 
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profi'ssion  of  a  suMier  in  its  proper  place,  anil  to  honour  it  with 
all  the  honours  due,  but  not  wiih  more.  Th«  FroncU  army  may 
be,  in  point  of  appearance,  inferior  Ui  thai  of  cither  Austria  or 
FruMia  :  tlie  men  wegeneraUy«inaller,especiaU)' in  the  infantry, 
and  hoth  their  clothing  and  appointmcuts  sit  more  loosely  upon 
itit-m ;  hut  for  work  in  the  lidcl,  ire  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  French  are  atlll  what  thej  proved  themselves  to  he  in  former 
wnrg — the  most  efBrienl  nmon?  the  soldiers  of  contiiicuLal  Europe  ; 
an<l  we  nre  9nti»fii?d  that  the  social  posiliun  of  ihe  French  army, 
considered  as  a  great  national  institution,  is  aduiirahle.  The  pay 
of  the  soldier,  of  every  ^ade.  is  mticJcratc.  It  is  sufficient,  bow- 
CTCr,  with  the  allowances  that  accompany  it,  to  supp<trt  him  in  a 
cheap  country  comfortably ;  and  the  uniform  which  he  wears 
ensures  for  him  the  po<Hlwitl  of  his  fultow-citizeus,  so  lou^  at 
least  AS  ihey  are  not  in  a  state  of  sedition,  nor  he  insolent  or 
dominpering.  Moreover,  the  French  ofKcers,  tind  particularly 
the  aubaltcrns  of  the  line,  are  a  very  difTcrent  class  of  men 
from  what  they  used  to  he  under  the  Empire.  All  the  bnast- 
ing  aivifanfarroimik  which  used  to  di»(iu«l  and  annoy  in  the 
vieille  tnoiiMache  have  disappeared,  and  you  find  in  their  room  a 
love  of  study,  quiet  and  unnssumin^  manners,  a  tidcrahlo  know- 
letlge  of  the  lUtury  of  war,  even  on  n  grand  scale,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  regimental  duty.  We  have  beard 
some  of  our  own  young  officers,  on  their  return  from  a  French 
review,  or  after  being  present  at  one  or  two  gnrrisiou  parades  in  k 
fortress,  speak  slightingly  of  the  infantry,  and  laugh  them  to  scorn. 
\Vc  venture  just  to  hint  to  these  youths,  that  under  the  looseness 
of  movement  which  may  have  excited  their  mirth,  there  lurk 
ainimg  the  small,  long-coaleil  musketeers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  both  high  courage  and  great  power  of  endurance,  and 
tbat  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  they  were  to  spend  their  time, 
during  this  present  season  of  profound  peace,  ni  making  them- 
selves a5  well  acr}uaintcd  willi  the  ficience  of  their  jirofcsaiun 
ss  arc  many  of  the  gcnilenicn  of  their  own  grade,  whose  word  of 
command,  prefaced  an  it  is  with  a  sort  of  compliment,  may 
have  struck  them  with  surprise.  Our  friends  may  depend  u[h»i 
it  that,  should  war  between  France  and  F.ngland  unfortunately 
arise,  more  will  be  required  of  them  than  the  display  of  valour. 
MaiicBuvrcs  so  bold  hs  those  which  turnctl  the  tide  of  battle  at 
Meaimee  and  Hyderabad  will  not  do  in  the  presence  of  a  Euro- 
pean force  ;  hull-dog  eouiage  can  accomplish  much,  but  it  alone 
never  yet  has  decided,  nor  ever  will  deciilc,  Uie  fate  of  a  ram- 
paign  in  France,  or  in  fierraany,  or  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  constitution  of  Ibe  British  army  ts  so  essentially  different 
from  that  of  all  the  continental  armies,  that  to  institute  a  com- 
parison 
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parison  wbirb  sliall  be  at  once  ri^il  and  fair,  is  absolutely  im- 
ptssiblr.  Civilians  judg'C  of  tbc  qnnlilirs  nf  national  nmnics  by 
thr  rxlernal  .njipearanco  of  ihe  minulc  lioilif^s  oul  of  llie  a^reg^le 
of  which  lht>y  arc  made  uj).  A  single  baltnlion  is  ihc  crilcrioD 
by  wliich  to  try  the  infantry ;  a  squadron  of  liorse,  and  a  demi* 
battery  of  nine-pounders,  stand  for  the  cavalry  aoJ  the  artil- 
lery of  n  nation.  Hut  this  is  a  preal  mistake.  The  setting  op,  the 
drcM.  the  appointmpntsof  tliR  troops  in  one  country  mav  be  more 
pleasinp  to  the  eye  than  elsewhere.  An  English  baltaiion  may 
mardi  belter,  and  execute  any  given  scries  of  movernenls  niih 
greater  prcrisinn  than  a  French  one;  iis  fire,  too,  of  blank  cart* 
ridges  may  be  more  rapid  and  better  sustained — ur  the  reverse  of 
all  this  may  bo  the  fact ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  tlie 
infantry  of  one  of  these  nations  shnl!  be  upon  the  wlmlc  superior  to 
tbeinfnntry  of  the  other  ;  ami  the  same  thing  may  Wsaid  in  regard 
both  to  the  nnvalry  and  artillery  ;  for  the  atiainnicnUs  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  belong  exrlusivcly  to  an  army  of  manosuvTe; 
and  bowever  desirable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  they  may  be, 
they  are  worth  little  if  they  stand  alone.  It  is  in  its  moraie,  much 
more  than  in  its  plji/auptr.,  ibat  the  value  of  an  army  consists ;  and 
the  morale  of  an  army,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  the  result  of  so 
many  and  such  constantly  varying  contingencies,  thai  to  reason 
•bout  it  in  the  abstract,  much  more  to  assume  this  or  that  con- 
cerning it,  from  results  which  may  have  occurred  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  would  be  nonsense.  One  thing,  bowcrcr,  is  certain, 
that  as  the  morale  of  all  armies  must,  nndcr  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstance, be  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  sort  of  treat- 
ment which  individual  soldiers  receive,  so  ii  becomes  a  jKiinl 
of  the  gravest  importance  for  gmcrnnieiits  to  ueigh  well  and 
deeply  the  character,  iu  every  particular,  nf  the  trainiug  bestowed 
upon  their  troops,  und  especially  upon  their  recruits — most  sen- 
ousIt — first,  midst,  and  last— what  we  may  call  the  Moral  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Army. 

The  English  stands  alone  among  the  great  armies  of  Europe 
in  these,  among  iiiitiiy  other  respects,  that  iu  ranks  are  fdled 
exclusively  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  that  its  commissions 
arc  conferred  jier  saltttm,  throngli  the  favour  of  the  Sovcrciem, 
or,  as  muclk  more  frequently  occurs,  on  purchase.  In  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  the  conscription,  modified  so  as  to 
suit  the  usages  of  civil  life,  equally  prevails.  Of  Russia  we  need 
not  say  much.  Every  male  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  tbo 
Church  is  at  the  disjwsal  of  ibe  Emi>erur;  and  so  complete  is 
this  control,  that  while  all  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  the 
field-marslial  and  the  lance-oorp)ral  may  any  day  change  places, 
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ifsuch  be  the  will  oi  their  common  master.  In  Austria,  and  the 
kinfplonis  depimilpnt  ujmhi  u,  the  nobles  are  by  right  of  birib 
«xeinpl  fr<iiii  inililni'v  servicc^>ct  il  »i>  ba|>pen8  tUat  in  cavniry, 
in  the  artillery,  and  amon^  the  superitir  grades  in  the  infantry, 
ibe  army  is  olhccrcil  exclusively  by  nubles.  At  the  same  time 
it  i«  worthy  of  remark  that  ihey  all  win  their  gold  sword- 
Itnots  by  service,  more  or  less  protracted,  in  the  ranks  as  cadets. 
Prussia,  as  wc  have  said,  is  a  nation  of  soldiers — no  matter  wlmt 
llieir  linea^  or  fortunes  may  be.  all  young  men  from  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  ujnvarilisj  unless  iucapacitaied  by  physicaL  de- 
formity, or  their  dedication  to  same  sacre<l  prufession,  are  liable  tn 
serve;  and  all.  when  drawn,  go  forth  from  the  schloss  or  from 
the  rutlaf^,  to  jwisc  the  musket  or  wield  the  sabre  as  privates. 
Frenchmen  of  all  stations  and  callings — the  clergy,  and  teachers 
of  youth  arid  public  funclioiiaries,  of  course  excepted — corae 
under  the  uperuiiun  of  a  similar  laiv ;  which  is,  however,  relaxed 
in  favour  of  suth  as  may  be  rich  enough  lo  purchase  substitutes, 
at  the  cost  of  as  much  sometimes  as  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
francs.  In  Great  IJritain  alone  there  is  ivt  coinpulsiiry  levy  of 
reguUir  troops.  He  who  may  be  disposed  to  offer  himself  as  a 
recruit  is  received,  provide<L  there  be  no  physical  reason  to  the 
contrary;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  ninety-aine  cases  out 
of  every  hundred,  the  fnct  that  a  young  uian  has  accepted  the 
Queen's  Ixiunly,  antl  gone,  as  his  friends  call  it,  for  a  soldier, 
furnishes  pretty  good  ground  for  surmising  that  be  has  nut  been 
the  steadiest  or  most  correct  member  of  the  society  from  which  be 
thus  separates  bioiself. 

Agam,  the  periods  of  lime  for  which  young  uicn  engage,  or  are 
required  to  serve,  vary  according  to  the  customs  of  iheir  countries. 
The  Austrian  government  used  lo  keep  ill  constripLs  lo  their 
colours  fourteen  years — they  now  serve  only  eight.  In  Prussia 
the  term  of  service  in  the  regular  army  is  exceeilingly  short;  it 
never  exceeds  three  years,  and  often  terminates  virtually  at  the 
end  of  one :  but  the  youth  is  not  therefore  in  any  sense  of  the 
expression  free,  for  he  posses  from  the  regular  army  into  the 
lanUwebr,  and  when  too  old  for  that,  becomes  a  member  of  the 
arridre  band.  France  exacts  seven  yrars  of  service  from  her  re- 
cruits. In  England  ihey  enlist Jbr  life.  Hut  ibis,  after  all,  is  a 
mere  form  of  speech,  of  which  a  great  deal  too  much  has  some- 
times  been  mn<le;  as  Sir  Howard  Douglas  on  n  late  occasion 
showed  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  every  facility  la  vlTorded  for  lite 
purchase  of  men's  discharges,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  they 
may  claim  ihem  as  a  matter  of  course; — in  practice,  the  longest 
life  service  with  us  usually  terminates  at  the  end  of  Iwenty-onc  or 
twenty-two  years;  after  passing  which  in  the  British  army,  a  sol- 
dier. 
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dier,  it  miut  he  ackoowled^,  is  for  the  roost  part  pret^  well 
worn  out.  Vet  this  mocb  be  may  boost  of — that  be  U  not  ibeo 
can  loose  upoo  the  world,  but  ibat  he  is  eautlod  to  a  rctirtng  pen- 
sion as  his  rig;ht — which  do  other  worn-out  soldier  in  Horopc  can 
look  for  on  a  surer  gruutx]  than  the  goixl-will  of  his  sovereign. 
Gmniing,  therefore,  that  when  he  anakecs  from  bis  fit  of  in- 
•nzication  or  wild  enthasiasm.  there  mav  be  a  good  deal  to  appal 
the  recruit  tn  the  thi>Uf;bt  that  be  has  aold  himself  to  a  particular 
calling  for  life,  we  are  not  sure  but  that,  all  things  coosidcrod, 
h  is  better  that  the  case  &hnald  he  so;  bccAUse  a  competency 
at  least  is  secureil  to  bim  in  the  meanwhile,  and  be  is  certain 
that,  should  be  live  to  attain  to  it,  be  will  not  bt*  absolutdj 
neglected  in  bis  old  age.  Possibly  the  late  warrants  tnaj  have 
reduced  the  worth  of  the  latter  pririteg;e  somewhat  below  wbxt  it 
oa^bt  to  be.  Hut  if  this  be  an  evil,  it  is  one  which  the  oiurse 
of  events  will  be  snre  to  remedy.  When  the  call  for  a  Istrge 
jnrrease  tn  the  army  arises,  the  necessity,  if  the  eolistment  $ys> 
tern  be  adhered  to,  of  bettering  the  veteran's  pension  will  arise 
with  it;  and  the  principle  at  least  has  never  been  Inst  sight  of 
that  he  who  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  hia  life  to  the  military 
sen-ice  of  the  country,  has  a  claim  of  right  to  be  provided  for,  at 
the  conniry's  expense,  after  health  and  strength  shall  fail  him. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  not  inclined  to  regard  the  prac- 
tice of  life-enlistmfint,  ronduciecl  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  with 
disfavonr.  If  indeeil  we  had  the  conscription  among  us  as  it  pre- 
vaUs  in  Austria,  or  France,  or  Prussia,  the  necessity,  not  to  speak 
of  the  justice,  of  assigning  fixed  limits  to  military  service,  would 
be  apparent.  But  *here  the  retroit  comes  in  of  his  own  accord, 
iX  is  better  lor  himself  and  for  the  country  that  he  should  become 
a  soldier  for  life;  the  truth  is,  wc  do  not  see  how,  taking  the 
extent  of  our  empire  into  account,  he  could  be  rendered  by  any 
other  anangement  an  efBcient  servant  of  the  state. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  British  soldier  is  tJiis 
—he  is  tlic  most  severely  tried  man-at-arms  whom  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  I  nferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  least  of  the 
four  (irst-rate  powers,  the  English  army  has  a  greater  amount  of 
hard  work  jmjxised  upon  it  than  the  three  armies  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  ami  Franco  put  together.  Wc  have  settlements  or  colo- 
nic in  uvery  part  of  the  world.  We  are  never  entirely  at  peace. 
If  there  be  no  fighting  nearer  home,  scarce  a  newspaper  comes 
into  our  bands  which  does  not  dcscrilw;  a  skirmish,  or  a  siege,  or 
a  battle,  ur  a  scries  of  marches  in  order  to  come  up  with  an  enemy 
in  India  or  China,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  or  amid  the  forests  of  Norlb  America.  More- 
over, thu  fighting  part  of  his  business  is  the  loasl  trying,  both 
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to  Uie  Lealth  and  the  patience  of  the  British  Botiiier.     He  U  a 
police-ofiiccr  at  home,  as  well  aa  a  wurrior,  and  a  severely  Lried 
ooe  too,  abrond.     Take  the  routiiK^  of  his  exisicncc  in  what  are 
callm)  peaceable  ttii)e»,  ami  «ec  what  U  is.     At  ibe  early  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  a    boy  Aiids  that  there  is  no  employ- 
ment to  be   had  in   his  native  village,  or   be  gets  drunk,  or 
runs  into  some  other  scrape,  and  enlists.      He  is  marched  ulf 
Ui  bis  depdt  or  hatuilton,  and  subjected  to  the  usual  course  uf 
drill.     Having  accomplished    this,  or  while  it  is  yet  imperfect, 
he  is  moved  ^ilxtut  tbrougb  the  United  Kiugduu).  uccuading  U> 
the  good  pleasure  of   liis  superiors.       If   there  be  disturbance 
anywhere,  or  a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  disturbance,  he  is 
hurried  off  at  a  moment's  notic&^he  is  liooted,  insulted,  it  may 
he  pcUed  by  the  mob,  yet  he  must  never  lose  tm  tcm)>er.     And 
alt  this,  be  it  ohsprvrd.nniat  remote  intervals,  but  perpetually — as 
ohttl  as  a  Repeal  cry,  or  a  Cbartiat  niiiv-einent.  or  tbe  li-rupliuns 
of  Swing  into  a  rural  district,  shall  disturb   the  equanimity  of 
quiet  subjeeta.     Feu*  we  must  nerer  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  force  retamiKl  for  home  service  is  well   nigh  incon- 
ceivably small.     To  provide  for  the  defence  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  against  invasion  from  abroad — to  protect  all 
our  magazines,  arsenals,  forts,  anil  sLorei,  and  tu   maintain  order 
among  a  population  of  sik  and  twenty  millions,  there  are  avail- 
able somclhing  less  than   fifty  thousand   men.      In  Franco  the 
standing  army  amounts  to  three  hundred  and  tUty  thousand,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  are   always  at  home} 
yet  the  population  of   France  does  not  eiicccd  ibirty-lhrec   mil-i 
lions.      AuBtria,  with  her  thirty-six  mUliims.  and   uol  a  single 
colony  or  foreign   iHissession  to  provide  for,  kcc{t$  up  a  standing 
army  of  three  hundred  .and  twenty  thousand  men.     Prussia  has^ 
her  regular  army  of  one  hundred  and  ciglity  thousand,  besideft] 
her  landwehr,  of  equal  ameuut,  to  ivatcli  some  fourteen  or  fifteen] 
millions;  and  as  to  Russia,  her  legions  are  innumerable.  Verily, 
evcji  the  home  service  of  the  British  soldier  is  a  trying  one  ;   there] 
is  nothuig  at  all  resembling  it  anywhere  else  in  Kurope. 

Having  spent  a  year  or  two  in  this  faiihion,  our  youth  learntj 
that  his  regiment  is  under  orders  for  foreign  service.  He  has] 
great  cause  to  congratulate  himself  moreover,  for  he  ia  going  forth 
tipon  the  most  agreeable  tour  of  duly  to  which  any  portion  of 
the  British  army  is  liable ;  his  place  of  destination  is  Gibraltar, 
or  Malta,  or  perhaps  iLo  Ionian  Islands.  Away  be  gnes  in  the 
highest  possible  Bpirita,  and  at  one  or  other  of  these  stations  three 
years  are  spent.  Now  three  years  in  the  Mediterranean  tell.  The 
lun  is  hot,  the  glare  from  the  white  cliflTs  at  Valctia  is  strong — 
wine  is  cheap,  uud  there  is  a  sad  absence  of  all  such  occupations 
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as  mif^Iit  muse  bis  ener^es  or  his  interests.  However,  he  gets 
thruugh  tbcm,  upon  the  whole,  plenasntly  enough;  and  then 
comes  a  change.  He  is  shipped  off  fur  the  West  Indies — it  can- 
be  said  that  his  conctliion,  cither  mural  or  physiml,  is  im- 
nvorecl — the  fever  Ineaks  out,  aiul  his  friends  and  comrndes  die 
M' the  dozen  round  him.  The  climatn  is  very  retaxhi^  botli  lo 
mind  and  bo<l;.  Idleness,  even  tn  a  f^rcater  degree  than  at  Malta 
or  Corfu,  is  the  order  of  the  day  ;  for  the  authorities,  through  a 
buraano  but  mistaken  poliry.  leave  bim  lu  much  as  possible  to 
liimscir.  Me  drinks  bcrnusn  of  a  strnnj;  desire  of  the  excitement 
which  he  cannot  find  in  any  olher  way,  and  bis  constitution  sufTris. 
Nevcrlheless,  lii;  fleets  through  his  ibree  years  iu  ibe  West  Indies 
also,  ii  might  be  difficult  to  ex])lain  how,  ami  hears  at  the  end  at 
ihcm  with  delight  that  transports  may  be  expected  daily.  They 
come,  and  he  pruirecds  to  Canada.  Now  (unless  tlie  constitaiion 
has  been  seriously  shaken)  ihis  is  a  change  decidedly  for  the  better 
— the  climate  of  Canada,  ihough  it  be  subject  lo  ibc  cxiremes  both 
of  beat  and  ndd,  Eqrrees  better,  nn  the  whole,  with  the  Knglisb 
soldier  than  that  of  any  other  dependency  of  the  Crown.  Yet 
tins  soldier,  if  all  thought  of  home  be  not  by  this  tune  obliterated, 
would  gladly  exchange  even  Canatla  for  old  England.  The  shores 
of  Kngland,  however,  he  is  not  destined  lo  sec  till  he  shall  have 
■pent  three  more  years  in  his  new  quarters^  and  it  does  out 
always  follow  that,  either  in  Caiiiula  or  anywhere  else,  the  order 
of  the  reliefs  is,  or  can  be  observed,  lo  the  letter. 

Our  hero  has  now  been — say  eleven  years  in  the  service,  out 
of  which  ton  have  been  Ki>cnt  abroad.  A  happy  man,  therefore,  is 
he  when  he  reads  in  the  orderly  book,  that  '  the  regiment  will 
inarch  to-morrow  morning  to  Qunhcc,  then:  lo  embark  on  board  of 
the  iniop-ship  Lcvinthan,  an<l  to  be  conveyed  to  Kngland.'  Ho 
marches,  he  embarks,  the  pas»a|[e  is  a  good  one,  and  in  due 
time  he  uud  his  comrades  land  at  Portsmouth.  Is  their  lot 
now  one  of  relaxation  and  repose?  By  no  means— Birming- 
ham IS  riot — or  the  colliers  of  Staflbrdshire  are  up  :  down  conies 
Bti  order  for  our  newly  arrived  rcglmcni  lo  slow  itself  away  m 
a  set  of  second-class  carriages,  and  forthwith,  with  pouches 
Crnjniiiecl  fidl  of  halt- cartridges,  it  flics  ujion  the  wings  of  stcain 
to  the  scene  of  action.  In  all  pnibahilily  the  alarm  was  a 
false  one — but  this  by  no  means  reconciles  our  recruit,  now  ma- 
lured  into  a  thorough  soldier,  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  his  plans. 
~~e  hiul  applied  for  aud  obtained  a  furlough  to  go  to  his  native 
lacc.  and  find  out  who  among  his  kindred  might  yet  be  in  ifac 
nd  of  the  living. — hut  now  all  furloughs  and  leaves  of  absence 
arc  cancelled,  aud  he  begins  tu  perceive  that  to  be  in  England  is 
not  lo  be  at  home. 
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Rint5  and  strikes  are  not,  bowever>  pt^rrnniol.  Tb«  winter 
Oomes  ;  |KLtrii>ts,  hnwever  nrOonl,  refuse  to  fatu  the  cold  ;  our 
aoldier,  if  his  reigiinenl  be  yel  in  England,  dues  get  his  furlnufih 
at  Itist,  and  spends  n  whole  month  wiih  his  mother.  She  has 
lonfr  Dince  furgiveii  bim  all  the  caro  and  anxiety  which  he  cust 
her,  and  belieres  thai  if  she  onuld  only  keep  him  \iith  her  till 
she  died,  the  world  would  not  contain  a  happier  woman,  fiut 
this  csonut  be — Lis  month  is  up — b»  bida  her  farewull  in  a 
cheerful  tone — why  should  she  fret? — could  ihev  not  hear  from 
one  another  often.' — and  next  year,  would  not  his  commanding 
ofltccr.  who  bad  always  been  kind  to  liim,  g'ive  him  another  fur- 
lough ?  The  poor  old  creature  is  comforted — she  (fires  her  boy 
her  blessing  —and  away  he  (roes,  reaching  the  barracks  at  Weedon 
on  the  day  that  be  was  expected,  ami  being  recftgnised  bv  his 
superiors  as  one  not  unwurthr  of  fotiire  indulgences.  He  finds, 
however,  that  the  regiment  is  under  orders  for  Ireland,  and  in 
a  few  days  it  sets  out.  Of  course  his  hope  of  n  furlough  next 
winter  is  at  an  eml — there  are  no  such  indulgences  granted  to 
troops  in  that  ticklish  section  of  the  empire;  and  our  man  passes 
in  consequence  from  stition  to  station,  till  it  appears  that  the 
period  of  home  servien  for  his  corps  is  endeil. 

The  theory  of  reliefs  for  our  rf^iments  requires  that  they 
continue  five  years  at  home,  after  a  return  from  foreign  ser- 
vice, before  they  shall  be  sent  abroad  again  ;  but  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  and  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the  force  to  meet 
the  calls  that  are  made  upon  it,  seldom  permit  this  home  service 
to  exceed  four  years,  and  not  unfrequonlly  reduce  it  to  three- — for 
the  total  of  oui*  standing  armv.  inclusive  of  infantry,  arlillery. 
cavalry,  cngiiieers,  and  colonial  corps,  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  s<jldicrs,  whom  we  must  scatter  over  the 
surface  of  an  empire  al  once  more  extensive,  and  in  its  detached 
|M>rtions  more  widely  neparated,  than  has  ever  before  existed 
among  civilized  men.  Accordingly,  the  route  comes  just  as  our 
friend  was  beginning  to  dream  again  of  LiveriMiol^  and  of  the 
means  of  coinmuntcallon  between  that  great  town  and  his  native 
place  ; — and  he  iiosscs  with  bis  regiment  lo  Cork.  There  the  ships 
lie  that  arc  to  receive  them  on  board  ;  and  so,  after  having  spent 
somL-thing  less  than  five  years  al  home,  out  of  the  thirteen  during 
which  he  has  worn  the  Queen's  uniform,  he  proi«eds  lo  India. 
That  be  will  ever  return  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  improbable — 
for  regiments  once  landed  in  India  often  abide  ibcrc  a  quarter 
of  B  century,  and  some  of  ihem  even  longer.  If  he  do  escape 
the  bullet  of  a  Ueloochee,  or  a  jungle  fever,  or  an  attack  of 
cholera,  he  must  contend  afrainst  some  5fleen  years  of  baking 
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at  tbe  Imst ;  at  iht!  lermination  of  wliicb,  if  there  be  energjr 
enoujfh  left  to  hrinjz  Uitn  bark,  he  nill  come  only  to  claim  bis 
discbarce,  and  die  of  slieer  cxhauslton  in  Cbclsfa  Hospital. 

With  this  picture  bnfore  ihcm  of  the  British  soldier's  career 
(anrf  ii  is  very  far  from  being- nvprdrawn). our  roadiers  will.we  con- 
ceive, agree  iFilh  us  in  thinking  thai  Kn^land  takes  to  the  full  as 
much  out  of  her  troops  »*  she  well  mn — that  if  their  pay  be 
libeial,  and  tbirir  altowanccs  on  tbe  whole  good,  tbey  earn  them 
dearly.  We  deceive  ourselves  moreover,  if  the  ronsideratc  do  not 
join  wilb  uB  in  anolher  opinion — namely,  ihnL  troops  thus  employed, 
thus  harassed,  irtcd.  and  on  alt  iiccasiunt  found  truslworlby,  de- 
serve, if  thev  do  not  always  possess,  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
the  nation.  Now,  is  tbe  case  so  ?  Ik  the  army  a  }M>pular  body  in 
this  country?  We  fear  that  it  is  not — and  we  cuinc  to  this  conclu- 
sion, not  merely  from  rcrollectinjr  the  eagerness  with  which  from 
year  to  year  the  army  estim-ntes  are  criticised  in  ibe  House  of 
Cuiiimims.  but  frtnn  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the 
{(reat  body  of  tbe  people  in  regard  to  the  social  position  in  which 
they  conceive  that  a  young  man,  however  humble  his  origin  may 
be,  places  himself  bv  enlisting.  TeU'a  peasant  who.  thrown  nut  of 
employ,  has  no  brighter  prospect  for  liiniNeU  and  Ins  family  than 
the  Union  workbuuse— tell  even  him  that  liis  son  has  gone  off  with 
n  recruiting  parly,  and  he  will  grieve  over  the  tidings  as  if  some 
ten'ible  ciiLamity  bad  l>eralleu  him.  Inform  the  umrket^gartlener 
that  his  boy.  worn  out  with  constant  toil,  has  enlisted  in  a  raiment 
of  foot-gaords,  or  taken  service  with  a  corps  of  lancers,  and  be  will 
s<^lt  bis  horse  iind  c<trt.  and  reduce  himself  tu  beggar^-,  in  ortler  to 
pay  the  smart.  As  to  the  cliildren  of  tbe  dasiiC-s  above  these, 
farmers'  sons,  or  the  sons  «f  small  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers,  they 
must  be  put  to  their  lust  sbifls.  and  surrounded  by  diflicultics  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  before  they  will  think  of  hiding  their  shame 
under  tbe  tinifurm  even  of  the  lifeguards.  Why  is  this?  The 
English  are  a  brave  people — iliey  are  Jealous  of  the  renown  of 
their  armies,  and  amazingly  proud  of  the  trimnphs  whirh  they 
bare  achieved  ;  neither  are  they  afr.iid  to  face  either  hardtbipt  or 
reslraints,  should  the  necessity  so  to  do  be  (breed  ujHinthem.  In- 
deed, the  whole  exislencc  of  a  labouring  man — wc  write  it  in 
sorrow,  for  wc  l>elieve  it  to  be  the  fact — is  little  else  now-a-days, 
in  too  many  parts  of  the  country,  than  an  unbroken  series  of  hard- 
ships and  restraints;  vet  lliege  very  jtersons  shrink  in  their  solwr 
moments  from  tbe  thought  of  military  senicc,  and  look  up[>n 
their  sons,  whenever  they  enlist,  as  lost.  How  may  so  curious  an 
anomaly  be  accounted  for? 

We  have  heard  it  alleged — generally,  it  must  be  confessed,  by 
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parlirstor  whose  judg-menl  in  regard  to  such  matters  we  entertain 
small  reBpect — that  this  dislikf^  to  a  mililary  Vifc  takes  its  rise 
ammi);  the  English  cmnmimally  I'rom  that  love  of  perannal 
frenJum  which  tbev  imbibe  with  their  mother's  milk,  and  which 
no  ainounl  of  inrrensr  lo  thpir  physirnl  a>inft)rts  or  enjoyments 
Kin  prevail  with  ihem  to  barter  away.  Now  whatever  might  have 
bpcn  the  case  Ion?  apo.  it  is  surely  ridiculous  to  prrdicale  this  of 
perjom  who,  to  supply  rmporfeclly  the  commonest  wants  of  na- 
ture, subject  their  o^spring,  as  yet  barely  pnsseil  l>eyont.i  tlie  sia^e  M 
of  infancy,  tn  the  harsh  bondage  and  ceaseless  toil  uf  the  Oictury.  ■ 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  imngiiie  how  the  love  of  liberty  can  lurvive 
to  any  praclical  purjiusc,  aiuoiiif  nn  ill-paid,  ill-fed  peasantry,  who, 
however  wiliitio^  to  work,  cfinnot  always  find  masters,  jiml  liavo 
perpeluallv  befory  their  fves  the  prospect  of  a  Uiuon  work- 
house, il  indeed  llie  humbler  classes  in  England  were  the  bold 
»nd  happy  race,  of  whom  the  poet  spraks  as  flourishing  al  the 
wriod  'when  every  roml  of  land  maintained  its  man' — then 
mdecd  wc  could  listen  to  the  argument.  For  there  can  be 
liltlo  doubt  that  the  profi]>rcl  of  exchanging'  his  father's  while- 
w-ished  and  honeysuckied  cottage,  with  all  the  rural  felicity  that 
linjren-d  beneaili  its  sloping  eaves,  for  the  noisy  barrack,  the 
crowded  transport,  and  the  comfortless  btvouack  on  a  foreign 
shore,  would  be  the  reverse  of  inviling  to  voung  bumpkin,  so  hmp 
as  he  kept  his  Hobcr  srnspsnbonl  htm.  Rut  where  are  wc  to  find 
sueli  whitewashetl  honevsuckled  cottages?  Not  in  Btrininghnm, 
nor  in  Manchester,  nor  in  Leeds,  nor  in  Bolton  surely;  no.  nor 
in  f'.imhridfjeshire.  or  T>f>rsetshirc,  or  Kent,  or  Sussex  either. 
Bcsiiles.  (o  far  i»  the  younjr  peasant  from  bein^  restrained  by  hif 
love  of  personal  liberty  from  listening  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
recruiting-ncrjeant,  that  it  is  invariably  the  wildest  and  most 
reckless  of  the  youth,  both  in  our  to»vns  and  villages,  that  lake 
the  l)!iiL.  ScnppgT,nce  won't  work  and  will  play;  be  prefers  the 
tap  to  the  mill,  and  thinks  toying  with  Sukey  a  more  pleasant 
occupation  than  cleaning  out  a  wet  ditch.  And  so.  otwerving 
that  Corporal  Trim  is  Tree  to  imiulge  at  all  hours  in  these  in- 
tellectual amusements,  be  hecomea  inspired  with  the  ambition  of 
rendering  himself  equally  independent,  and  with  this  view  en- 
lists. Moreover,  it  is  not  because  their  son  has  bartered  personal 
freedom  for  a  shilling,  that  the  father  and  mother  of  i he  recruit 
refuse  to  be  comforted.  No,  n  sharper  pang  is  theirs;  a  deeper 
seated  and  more  praiseworthy  apprehension ;  they  look  uivm 
soldiers,  of  all  ranks,  as  a  godless  and  dissolute  r.ice;  and  therc> 
fore  they  weep  that  iheir  Wdl  should  have  cast  in  his  lot  among 
them.  For  changed  as  in  many  respects  our  national  chnrartcr 
may  be,  th«re  w  ttill  a  strong  religious  feeling  among  the  agri< 
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cultural  poor,  which  may  nut  sliow  itself  either  wisely  or  on  com- 
mon orcasioQs,  but  which  is  invarinbly  bmnglit  to  Hj^ht  when 
soiiu*  uoWketl  fur  culaiiiitv  befulU  tbcin,  ami  ibey  feel  or  fanny 
llifll  llii-ir  cliildron,  cveo  more  than  ihcmaelves.  are  roshiog-  ialo 
situations  of  peril  to  tbcir  souls.  This  it  is— ibis  stmng  per- 
suasion— which  rcutlcra  the  inilttary  service,  if  not  the  army 
iuolf,  unpopular  in  England;  and  ihouffh  we  readily  heliere  that 
the  notion  is  cxafiKeratpd,  we  are  nevertheless  corwtrainetl  to 
acknowledge  tbnt  tlierc  is  too  mueb  ^mnd  fur  it. 

As  far  as  regards  the  absence  of  crimes  of  violence,  such  u 
murder,  robbery,  rape,  and  even  riot,  we  believe  that  the  nrilish 
army  may  bo  coinpnrtMl  not  di&advnuUi)!<;ously  with  any  other 
in  the  world.  Our  n-.ililary  code  is  a  rerj'  strict  one ;  and  the 
jealuusy  in  the  civil  power  ol  military  outrage  is  so  keen,  thai 
for  soldiers  to  be  puilty  of  violence  to  ibe  pers^jns  or  property 
of  the  iiihaliitants  i>f  ibc  ilistrirt  in  which  they  are  quartered,  is 
almost  impossible,  ilis  very  dress  marks  tbe  soldier.  He  cau- 
noi  hope  to  escApe  detection  if  he  commit  a  crime;  for  there 
is  not  only  no  protection  for  tiim  within  the  barrack -f^ates,  but 
the  autUoniies  there  would  be  the  most  eager  to  search  for  him, 
aim)  the  first  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  constable  and  his  peace- 
warranl.  In  like  manner  drunkenness,  if  it  become  babitual, 
is  punishable  by  sentence  of  court-martial,  and  tliough  fiog^og 
be  happily  abolished,  at  least  virtually  so,  the  new  provost 
prisons,  and  even  the  barrack  cells,  which  bavv  sjiruug;  up  of 
late,  and  are  still  multiplying  themselves  in  various  quarters) 
hold  oiil  to  the  culprit  soldier  no  prospect  of  a  l>od  of  roses. 
As  far  therefore  as  the  absence  of  preal  rriines  can  be  said 
to  refute  the  charge  which  is  brought  against  the  moral  state 
of  the  army,  ihc  refutation  is  complete,  In  a  body  of  a  hundred 
and  ihirly  thousand  men.  all  in  the  full  How  of  life,  and  taken  for 
the  must  part  from  the  lowest  classes,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
yttu  could  nut  foKl  many  scoundrels.  But  an  far  as  concerns  the 
observance  of  those  bruailicr  laws  i»f  right  which  forbid  us  to  kill, 
to  steal,  perhaps  to  bear  false  witness,  wc  believe  that  our  soldiers 
may  be  fairly  placed  on  a  fuoling  of  equality  with  civilians  of 
their  own  age  and  belonging  to  their  own  station  in  society. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  he  fears  that  his  deluded  boy, 
now  gone  to  be  a  soldier,  will  be  hurried  into  the  commissioQ 
of  offences  such  as  these,  that  the  virtuous  peasant  mourns.      He 

L believes  that  bis  son  has  become  a  member  of  a  society  wherein, 
as  far  as  it  is  jKissible  to  do  so  in  this  country,  men  live,  or  suive 
to  live,  without  God  in  iho  world.  Thewosant  is  wrong  again: 
Dur  soldiers  do  not  ttrive  to  live  without  God  in  the  world.  That 
many  of  them  do  thus  Uve  is,  we  are  afraid,  too  true;  but  the 
circumstance 
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pircumstance  is  altribulable  not  to  any  positive  effort  or  even  wi«h 
on  their  parts  lo  forget  God,  but  In  some  degree  Co  thai  tentlL'Dcj 
iDwnrds  mutunl  corruption  which  is  more  or  less  discernible^  in 
all  societies  r«mp«wej  exclusively  of  young  men;  in  some  degrt'e 

10  llie  indifference  whioh,  if  not  felt,  certainly  ajtpctirit  ut  Lave 
prevnileit,  ucr  !ia<l  almost  said  froui  time  immemorial,  ainoti^  the 
nulhorilies — bcitU  rujfimenlnl.  ami  in  liij,'hcr  places — in  regard  to 
the  soldier's  habits  of  ibinking:  and  of  acting  on  aU  subjects  not 
immediately  connected  with  bis  professional  duties. 

First,  lot  us  look  ta  the  officers;  nut  merely  because  they 
deserve  our  ntlcntion  to  the  full  as  much  as  the  men,  but  because 
tbe  example  which  they  set  is  far  more  operatii'e  either  fur  good 
or  for  evil  limn  most  gentlemen  of  their  rlius  seem  to  imagine. 
What  are  they- — as  we  find  them — in  any  one  of  the  i-ery  best 
of  our  corps,  eiiher  of  cavalry  or  infantry?  '  Fine,  hi^h-spirited 
young  fellows.'  we  shall  be  lold,  '  men  of  the  itrictcst  honour,  the 
most  unimprachnble  veracity.*     Granted — they  arc  all   this,  and 

11  great  deal  more — they  are  generous,  opmi-heartcd,  Uberal- 
minded,  gallant;  but  their  moral  eiHle,  what  is  it  ?  Do  lliey 
never  shock  you  in  ihelr  talk?  Are  they  patterns  in  their  Con- 
duct? Have  they  right  notions  of  the  value  of  time,  and  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  that  aliends  the  abusR  of  it?  Is  the  desire 
general  among  them  to  cultivate  those  higher  faculucs  which 
distinguish  men  from  mere  animals :  to  discipline  tbe  body  and 
keep  it  under,  in  order  that  the  intellect  and  a  stdl  loftier  prin- 
ciple mav  be  free  to  work  wilhiii  them?  Here  and  there  you 
meet  with  an  individual  who  strives,  and  not  unsurce»$lully,  to 
walk  by  the  light  of  this  principle;  and  wherever  you  find  him, 
lake  him  to  your  heart,  for  the  world  does  not  contain  a  nobler 
creature.  Uut  he  is  an  exception,  ami  a  remarkable  one,  lo 
the  general  rule — for  a  regard  to  truth  rompels  us  to  ncknnw- 
ledge  that  in  all  those  mural  accomplishments  which  go  to  form 
the  character  of  the  Christian  soldier,  the  oflirers  of  the  best 
liritish  regiments  cnnie  infintlely  short  of  the  point  to  which, 
considering  their  station  in  life,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
they  should  attain;  and  to  which  we  verily  believe  that  they  mould 
attain,  if  not  universally,  a)  all  events  in  the  aggregate,  were 
proper  measures  adopted  to  introduce  among  them  correct  %'iew8 
of  their  own  position,  and  of  the  imporiancc  of  the  irusl  com- 
mtile<l  to  them. 

If  ibe  officers  of  our  very  best  corps  be  thus  far  wanting,  it 
will  surprise  nobody  to  be  told  that  in  regiments  not  remark- 
able one  way  or  another,  the  average  rate  of  moral  feeling  is 
miserably  low.  Let  us  not  be  misundcrslood  ;  the  young  men  of 
whom  we  arc  speaking  err  rather  from  want  of  thought  than 
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through  any  comiptton  of  prinriple ;  but  why  are  steps  ool  taken 

to  ciUl  their  powers  of  tliouglit  into  operation?  why  arc  vice  and 
folly  not  rctidci'i^l  as  uufuxlijuimble  ill  British  regiments  as  they 
are  somciimes  hcM  u>  he  the  rercrEC?  Here  then  is  a  Ujlemhly 
correct  represenlation  ol  the  state  oi  what  ts  culled  a  nfoml  rojji- 
monl — iif  which  a  smart  oflicer  is  at  the  head — and  where  every 
detail  of  niiKtary  duly,  every  movement  on  parade  and  in  iho 
exercise-field,  is  executed  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  celerity 
which  cannot  be  too  inuch  commended. 

Tlie  c*trp8  of  officers  usn.illy  present  with  our  regiments  of 
infantry,  may  consist  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen,  whose 
ages  range  from  forty-five  or  fifty  down  to  seventeen.  The 
majority  are  lads  of  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twcnty*two» 
and  so  on  up  to  thirty-five  years  of  ajje.  The  fielU-olIicers  may 
or  may  not  be  married.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  a  regiment  If 
o/i  the  field-o(ticen$  be  married — because  married  men  do  no! 
dine  at  the  mees;  and  the  jtresence  of  an  oJlicer  of  rank  and 
influence  there  doe*  infitiitc  good.  However,  most  of  the  captains 
are  single,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  standing  "f  one  or 
two  of  these  is  such  as  to  have  obtained  fur  them  ibe  rank  of 
major  by  brevet. 

In  a  fiocictv  so  constituted,  the  natural  order  of  things  seems 
to  be,  that  while  the  commanding  officer  gives  a  tone  to  his 
majors,  and  the  majors  to  the  rank  next  to  their  own,  the  captains 
should  endeavour,  hoth  hy  example  and  precept,  U>  render  ihu 
subalterns  all  that  young  gentlemen  circumslanced  as  they  arc 
ought  to  be.  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  th»l  the  subalterns  are 
attached  not  so  much  to  the  hallalliin.  as  to  the  several  companies 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Is  ihi^  done  ?  Never  ;^unless  there  be 
some  private  tie  between  theui,  the  captain  Uikes  no  more  cbarce 
of  the  general  conduct  of  his  subalterns  than  he  does  of  lite 
gencrnl  crmdnct  of  bis  men,  which  he  sludiously  avoids  to  notice, 
unless  by  the  commission  of  offences,  utiJiCary  or  otherwise,  it  be 
forced  upon  him.  In  fact,  no  one  officer  in  the  generality  of 
British  regiments  seems  to  think  that  he  has  any  business  to  con- 
cern himself  about  the  behaviour  of  the  rest,  except  on  points  of 
duty — that  is,  of  military  duty- — and  the  consequence  is,  that,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  they  do— every  man  what  seemeth 
best  in  his  own  eyes. 

Extravagance  and  luxury  are  vices  not  peculiar  to  the  army; 
wc  find  them  everywhere,  in  our  public  schools,  in  our  colleges, 
in  our  private  houses,  in  our  social  instilutioni — ia  every  place,  in 
short — and  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  except  the  hum- 
blest. Nobody  in  what  is  called  the  posilion  of  a  gentleman, 
thinks,  now-a-days.  that  be  is  properly  furnished  and  equijipedl, 
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and  fed,  if  bis  style  of  tivio":  be  not  equal  to  ibat  wUicb  lie  wit- 
ncasps  in  the  houses  of  the  nobilllv ;  and  the  obvious  result  is, 
tliat  with  iiiitnenKe  profusion  and  show,  there  is  more  pwerty, 
more  trouble,  more  anxious  considrrntion  ns  Ui  the  ways  and 
means  in  society  at  this  day,  tlian  there  ever  was  wnce  England 
became  a  nation.  But  the  extent  tti  which  ail  this  is  carried 
amunof  tlie  uHicers  of  the  British  army,  is  in  too  many  instances 
appalUns. 

VVe  defy  either  ibe  Duke  of  Norfolk  or  the  Huron  de  Ruths- 
cliild  to  furnish  forth  his  board  tvilh  ci.)sllier  plate  and  ^lass 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  iness-roouis  of  most  of  the  re^ments 
in  the  scr\'ife.  The  tiiniier  to  which  the  officers  sit  down  daily 
is  recherche  in  the  estreme,  and  the  wines,  always  when  guesljs 
are  present,  not  un frequently  when  they  eat  alone,  of  the  richest 
Havour  and  the  highest  prices.  Of  course  &uch  a  style  of  diiiiug' 
is  inconsistent  with  self-denial  on  other  occasions.  The  break- 
fiist  uiess  ia  equally  suuiptuou*  — so  are  the  luncheons;  and 
ihen  iu  his  private  hiibils  —  each  EubaUern  musi  live  as  the 
others  do — tiial  is,  like  genlleinen  of  large  fortune.  Horses, 
dugs,  guns,  ([uautities  of  apparel — not  unifuniis,  be  it  observed, 
but  coloured  clothes,  for  no  otliccr  of  spirit  ever  tluuks  of  wearing 
bis  uniform  except  nn  duty  or  parade — these  are  accnmolated 
to  such  an  estent,  that  unless  it  he  the  }'oun^  fop's  practice  to 
put  on  a  dilTerent  suit  everyday,  it  seems  difficult  to  conjecture 
to  what  use  he  intends  to  turn  his  stock-  Then  there  must 
be  carriap;es  bought  or  hired;  cabs,  phaeiona.  dng-carts,  where- 
with our  galliiuts  mnv  cut  a  dash;  supper- parties  at  inns  or 
hotels  every  night ;  private  theatricals  and  balls ;  liis  subscription 
to  one  of  which  swallows  up  the  whole  of  the  lieutenant's  pay  for 
a  month,  and  jnakes  a  tolerably  deep  hole  into  that  of  the  captain. 
Moreover,  habiU  of  liviug^  so  luxurious  as  these,  lead  to  other, 
and,  morally  speaking:,  slill  graver  offences.  The  regiment  may 
become  a  slang  regiment,  in  which  Ciise  we  have  dog-fights  got 
up.  and  heavy  bets  mode  to  depend  upon  them  ;  races  patronised, 
and  entered  into  eagerly  ;  badgers  kept  for  the  purpose  of  being 
bailed ;  and  a  ctmstant  talk  of  what  has  been  or  whiit  is  to  be  in 
these  hues.  As  to  adultery,  fornication,  and  all  uncleanness^ 
these  arc  trifles  not  worth  conaitlerinfr ;  but  there  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  officers'  pay  is  quite  inade- 
qtiatc  to  meet  these  demands  upon  it.  His  allowance  from  bis 
father,  however  liheral,  fails  in  like  manner.  Ncverlheless  the 
young  gvrntieman  must  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  corps;  and  to 
oitc  money  to  trudcsmeu  beyond  a  certain  amount  is  neither  cre- 
ditable nor  convenient.  Having  run  up  an  account  therefore 
with  Mr.  Buckmaster,  the  tailor,  of  Bi>me  two  or  three  hundred 
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pounds,  and  perhaps  g:ot  hU  name  into  the  books  of  jewellers, 
guii-iimkcrs,  siutiHers,  bmjt-tna1(crs,  and  su  forth,  to  an  ^qual 
amount,  the  ^uuti^  mini  siill  finds  lliut  money  is  needed,  and  he 
raises  it — sonielimes  from  the  .lewfr^hui  more  frequently  at 
country  banks  on  aei-oiumutlaiton  bills.  Tbe  ]»ruce*s  is  this: — 
Lieutenant  Blark  wanu  a  bnndred  pounds — he  geu  Ensi^  White 
to  put  bis  name  to  a  promissitry  note ;  and  for  a  oinsidprnlion 
the  gtHHl-nalurcd  banker  cashes  it.  and  all  is  well-  Three  months 
however  soon  steal  awav — and  now  comes  Knsig^n  White's  bill^  to 
which  Lieutenant  Blark  puts  Uis  natne,  and  ihe  money  being' 
raised,  wliicli  on  the  present  oi^cnKion  amounts  however  to  two 
hundred  pounds,  instead  of  one,  the  first  bill  is  redeemed,  and 
the  two  subaltL-ms  divide  the  surplus  between  llieni.  What  ean 
be  said  of  such  practices  as  these — to  what  resullfi  must  thejr 
lead?  Not  merely  u»  the  ruin  of  individuals,  for  that  is  inen- 
lable,  but  to  the  detnoralixalion  of  the  army,  by  the  lowering  of 
that  tone  of  hotiourable  and  virtuous  feeiinf?,  without  whicb, 
looking  at  them  merely  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  officers 
become  useless.  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  such  habits  to  render 
every  oreupniion,  except  pleasure,  irksome  to  surli  as  fall  into 
them ;  and  tlie  restraints  and  rouji;hnessc3  of  military  duty  par- 
ticularly insupportable.  And  then,  when  we  look  above  this — 
what  is  it  that  meets  our  view  ?  Can  gentlemen,  who  thus  S|)cnd 
their  lime,  ever  have  a  thouiifht  to  waste  upon  eleraity  ? 

It  would  be  most  unjust  to  pass  n  sentence  of  swecpingr  con- 
demnation upon  a  whole  profession  in  regard  to  this  matter ; 
wc  know  well  that  in  every  pradc  you  may  find  examples  of  a 
very  different  sort — but.  speaking  g'encrally,  of  one  ihitig  we  are 
certain,  that  wherever  the  oHieers  of  the  ttritish  army  retain 
any  reverence  for  their  Maker,  any  love  of  religion,  any  desire  to 
ber<mie  g<K»cI  men  as  well  as  good  soldiers,  they  owe  it  to  God's 
special  merry,  or  to  the  Iiiip;erings  of  early  associations  within 
tbem^-certainly  to  nothing  which  they  either  bear  or  see  in  the 
general  run  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  members. 

If  the  preeeding  sketch  come  at  all  near  to  the  truth,  and  we 
could  name  more  tban  one  crack  regiment  which  might  sit  as 
the  original  of  the  iiorlrait.  the  virtuous  peasant  seems  to  bave 
too  mueb  ground  tor  assuming  that  his  son,  when  ho  enlists,  boa 
Joined  himself  lo  a  sot-ietr  of  persons  who  live  without  God  in 
the  world.  For  tLo  officers  of  the  army  dcireivo  themselves 
quite,  if  tbey  imagine  that  thtrir  pmceediogs,  whether  within  the 
barrack 'Square  or  beyond  it,  pass  unnoticed  by  the  men,  or  ttial 
the  latter  are  nut  acted  upon,  both  f<»r  giHxl  and  for  evil,  by  the 
example  which  is  set  to  ttiem.  No  doubt  there  is  strength  enough 
iu  martial   law  U.t  maintain  the  external  appearauco  of  discipline 
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ererywh^re; — imiced  there  are  limits  in  fully  beyond  which  a 
soldier,  be  his  ri:.nk  in  the  service  what  it  may,  rnnnot  puss,  yet 
escn^ic  puiiistimenl ;  but  is  this  all  that  is  needed  I  Surely  nut. 
Force  nnd  the  dread  of  panishment  inav(«mpel  miMi  to  nnnp  Iwilh 
cle;ii)  nnd  Dober  U>  paraile ;  lUcy  mav  be  lestraiiied  by  the  same 
influence  from  tbe  comniiMion  of  uutrnges,  and  rendered  meek 
and  submissive,  and  respoclful,  when  in  the  presence  of  iheir 
superiors;  but  tf  you  desire  to  infuse  ibe  rigiit  spirit  into  ihem, 
you  niu8l  teach  them  to  respect  Oietnseivex.  Huw  is  this  to  be 
done? 

We  should  do  great  injaslice  to  the  present  authorities,  both  at 
the  Horse- Guards  and  in  the  War-OOice.  were  we  lo  ileny  that 
there  exists  srtionK  ihem  a  laudable  anxiety  on  this  liewl.  Many 
measures  have  been  adopieil  nilhin  these  htst  ten  or  twelve  yeiirs 
with  a  view  tu  tbe  acnnnplisliment  of  the  end  at  which  we  arc  liint- 
ing,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  all  nnesr^-pttonablc.  The 
barlnirous  punishments  of  former  years  hare  fallen  into  disuse; 
and  the  soldier,  thou]?h  sternly  dealt  with  if  he  commit  a  fault,  is 
treated,  even  when  under  senlent^e  of  a  aiurt-marliat,  like  a  man. 
Moreover,  the  erectinn  of  prisons  purely  military,  wherein  in- 
dividuals convicted  of  purely  military  offences,  shall  undergo  their 
puiiiRhmenls,  is  most  judicious;  for  military  otfetice-s,  as  we  need 
Imrilly  slop  to  explain,  are  much  more  Irequentiy  the  results  of 
imprudence,  or  wtint  of  temper,  than  of  vice  ;  and  it  nas  a  cruel 
thing  to  see  tbe  yonth  who  mighl  have  been  hurrietl  into  one  or 
other  of  these,  placed  side  by  side  on  the  trend-mill  with  the  pick- 
pocket and  the  petty-larceny  burglar.  As^ain,  the  enumrage- 
m«>nl  of  athletic  and  inaidy  s|>orts  aiiioii^  the  troops— the  buildin;^ 
of  racket-courts  and  layiiig^  out  of  cricket-grounds  for  their  use, 
is  most  judicious.  So  is  another  estxhlishment,  for  whicli  tbe  army 
owes  a  debt  of  tfralitude  to  Lord  liowick  (now  Ear)  Grey),  for 
he  it  WHS  who,  when  secretary -at- war.  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
garrison  libi'arios,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  nut  of  which,  when 
they  shall  have  bad  time  to  mature  themselves,  we  anticipate  tliat 
the  happiest  results  will  arise.  Nor  must  we  hirgel  lo  give  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  the  theoTy  of  regimental  schools,  as  they 
exist  in  our  service.  It  is  true,  that  even  in  theory,  these  fall 
infinitely  abort  of  the  school  system  lliat  lias  been  established  in 
the  French  army;  and  wc  fear  ihcir  practical  Wnirking  is  less  sb- 
tisfaclory  than  could  be  wished.  They  exist,  however,  nnd  that  is 
something ;  they  are  uiainUiined  ungrudgingly  by  grants  from 
PaiUamcm;  and  they  are  o]>cn  lo  Impnwemcnt.  But  there  is  a 
point,  and  in  our  opinion  it  iar  exceeds  in  imjmrtaoce  all  the  rest, 
wherein  the  indifference  of  the  govornraont,  if  indeed  we  are 
justi&cd  in  using  so  mild  a  term,  has  heretofore  been  such  as  to 
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Bdmilof  no  excuse.  Tbc  moral  and  reli^ous  education  vf  the 
Britiftli  soldier  wns  tmi  limi;  ncplmtecl  altof!etlier,  and  is  not  even 
nun-,  u'C  arc  atvaid,  attended  In  h8  it  i^u^IjI  lu  he,  Vou  take 
Tuun^  luen  away  from  their  village  bomcs,  wUere  they  were  sub* 
jeclrd  lo  the  wliolesutne  rpsiraints  or  domestic  example,  where  ibe 
curate  used  U>  see  and  converee  with  ihetu  freely,  tiul  oiiW  during 
bis  pastoral  visits  at  their  fnilicrs'  coLta^es,  hut  while  taking  bis 
dally  w:i1k  iu  llie  fu-liis; — you  etitk-e  them  to  <juit  tbu  place 
where  Suuduy  aher  Suuday  ihcT  ivcrc  aucusidtncd  to  array  them- 
selves in  ilit-'ir  hfst  attire,  ntid  lo  worship  Ood  in  his  hoiuc  of  prayer, 
atid  lo  bear  his  holy  word  icad  and  preacbetl ; — you  induce  ifaem 
to  rvhn(|uiiib  all  these  chaiicL-s  ut  Irnst  of  allninin^  Lo  »  n^ht  frame 
of  mind — and  you  throw  ihcm  into  a  state  of  society  where  there 
U  DO  connexion  lliat  dcsc-rvcs  the  name  between  them  and  any 
minister  i>f  rebpon;  where  God's  Laws  are  habitually  violated. 
bowcrcr  carefullv  the  laws  of  men  may  he  enforced  ;  whcr<>  disao* 
lute  talk,  dissolute  conduct — iminorably,  indecency,  drunkenness, 
being  considered  as  the  mere  outbrraksof  youthful  spirit,  are — not 
applaudeil — no — we  have  ceased  to  run  into  such  extravagance 
U  ibis — but  are  certainly  not  discountenanced  and  condemned  as 
ihev  deserve  ; — and  yet  you  lament  ibal  crime  should  be  so  roin> 
BDou  ill  the  aniiy.  and  wonder  (hat  the  defaullL-rs'  list  »buuld  be  so 
extensive,  and  tliai  the  provost  prisons  should  be  so  cronded,  and 
barrack-cclU  never  without  their  full  o^implement  of  occupanls. 
Moreover,  you  know  that  ibe  rout  of  most  of  the  soldier's  uiililary 
oOcnceii  is  drunkeciiicss.  and  ycL  if  you  do  nut  entii^'  bim  to  s|>oniJ 
bis  surplus  pay  on  strong'  liquors,  you  furnish  him  with  a  very 
convenient  opportunity  <if  doiujj  so. 

Look  at  your  rantccn  system  ;  see  how  it  operates  crcn  in 
London.  Will  the  readers  of  tliii  paper  believe  that  a  not  in- 
considerahLo  portion  of  the  now  bnrnicka  in  St.  James's  Park 
— a  portion  go  considerable  as  to  rrnmp  the  pfty-serjeants  of 
companies  in  their  accommodation,  and  to  thrust  the  regimental 
school  into  a  low-roofed,  ill  ventilated  under-ground  room — is  let 
by  Ciovernment  as  a  canteen  or  <li-inl<ing;-liouse?  And  will  it 
further  be  credited  that  the  amount  of  rent  which  the  landlord 
pays  is  calculated  srci>rdin?  to  the  averc^^e  numbers  of  the  corps 
by  which  the  barracks  ar^  usually  occupied — as  if  it  were  assumed 
that  each  soldier  would,  perhaps  must,  lay  out  tu  much  of  bis 
pay  in  drink,  and  spend  it  in  che  canteen?  Common  prudence 
seems  lo  su^^csl,  that  if  you  wish  your  sotdien  to  be  sober,  you 
shall  not  bring  home  temptation  to  their  verv  doors;  but  com- 
mon prudence — lo  say  nothing  of  a  better  feeling — seems  to  be 
disregarded.  Will  this  cbaige  be  rebutted  by  alleging  that  can- 
teens being  subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  military  autboriiieB, 
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must  therefore  be  at  all  events  well  oiilcred  places;  antl  tliat  if 
kolttiers  must  drink  (and  the  British  soldier  is  a  thirsty  soul}^ 
it  in  beltt-r  that  thi-y  eUouM  iiidulsip  under  the  e^e  of  their 
officers  than  in  rcmotL-  and  distrretjiiiihle  ]niblie-lioufies?  We 
know  that  this  argument  is  used ;  hut  if  Brili»L  soldiers  be 
unLvcrsaily  addictctl  U>  strong'  licjuurs.  why  are  atlt'in|)tfi  not 
mule  to  wean  them  from  the  pernicious  disposition ;  why 
sanction,  by  ouunlenoncini;.  in  e%er  so  remote  a  decree,  a  prac- 
tice whifh  vuu  denmincc?  A  canteen  or  &udery  may  be  neces- 
sary in  a  fnrtress,  because  a  fortress,  it  is  presumed,  is  liable  to 
be  invested ;  aad  it  would  be  bard  to  cut  olT  the  garrison  frvm 
the  opportunity  of  holdinp  convivial  meeting  occasionally — that 
is,  supposing  there  is  likely  to  be  either  time  or  inclination  for 
ratiouaL  symposia  during  the  jirogressuf  a  sie^e,  iiut  why  should 
you  build,  at  the  public  expense,  a  ^in-palace  or  a  Iteer-shup 
close  to  every  open  barrack  in  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  it  bis 
that  you  desire  to  win  back  part  uf  the  suldiers'  pay  into  the 
Exchequer,  in  tbe  shape  of  a  more  productive  Excise,  or  an 
increased  malt-tax?  And  if  it  »huu1d  further  appear — we  do  not 
say  that  ibe  ca&c  is  so — but  if  it  should  further  ajhpear-^that  these 
canteens  make  their  richest  hnr\'esls  on  Sundays,  at  hours  when 
oilier  pUices  of  public  entertaiuuient  are  shul,  tliea  iii  our  pei- 
pk'iiity  complicated. 

But  to  proceed — tbe  troops  of  France,  of  Prtuua,  or  of  Aus- 
tria! never  go  beyond  tbe  liuuts  of  their  own  country  except  to 
make  war.  Their  wars,  uh>,  arc  all  carried  on  against  uatiuiia 
either  Christian  or  Mabumedan,  the  whole  of  whom  have  attaineU 
to  a  eerlain  degree  of  civdizalioii,  and  with  whose  rehgiouB  opi- 
nions there  is  neither  desire  nor  opportunity  to  interfere.  Our 
troops,  on  the  contrary,  go  forth  sometimes  to  ^gbl,  but  much 
more  frequently  to  protect  and  control  inilUuns  of  hcathona 
whom  they  or  their  fathers  have  brought  under  subjection  t^i 
the  British  crown.  If  not  a  missionary,  therefore.  In  his  own 
person,  there  is  not  a  man  in  our  ranks  who,  if  he  fcU  aiigbl. 
would  fail  to  perceive  that  he  should  he  n  pioneer  to  the 
missionary.  Why  has  tbe  dominion  of  India  been  granted 
by  tbe  Governor  of  the  Universe  to  England?— Tbut  a  fc*r 
individual  Englishmen  might  acquire  enormous  fortunes,  and 
a  still  greater  number  find  emphiynient,  and  earn  a  compe* 
tency  in  that  distant  land  i  Cerlainly  not;  but  that  the  victor 
should  carry  to  the  homes  of  the  %'anquished  his  juster  laws, 
bis  purer  murals,  bis  true  faith  ;  thus  cmipensatitig,  bv  tbe 
benefits  which  he  confers  upon  all  generations,  for  the  wronj; 
which  is  done  to  one  in  depriving  it  of  its  natural  right  to  self- 
goverument  and  a  national   existence.     And  how  is  this  to  be 
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done  if  you  employ,  ihroughoni  wur  heathen  settlements,  a  body 
of  Irotipit  nmotig  ivliom  tliert^  is  no  ostensible  tippenrnnce  of  niiy 
religious  belief  whatever— who.  l>y  tlieir  daily  lives,  ouirn^e  all 
the  precepts  of  moraiity  ?  It  is  thrown  in  our  teeth  continnailv, 
and  ttie  ary;u[iieiit  is  sometinies  applied  na  conclusive  against  the 
Utility  nf  missionarv  exertion  in  ibc  nhstrnct,  thai  we  have  been 
nmslers  of  India  well  nifrh  a  ccnturv.  nnd  yet  that  our  rch-rioa 
has  maile  nu  converts,  ur  next  to  none,  from  among  the  more  re- 
Kpectablc  of  the  natives.  This  is  not  fair.  We  have  made  few 
converts  to  Christianity  becausp  the  lives  of  our  people  have 
been  generally  sucb  as  to  inspire  the  heathen  wilu  very  little 
respect  for  a  relipion  whieh  seems  to  be  despised  by  its  pro- 
fessors:  but  bad  our  Miklters  ^>ne  f>ir(h  from  tlie  first  imbued 
irith  a  jusl  relipous  prinejple,  and  lived  as  Christians  oug-hc 
to  live,  and  wordhipped  Go<l  and  the  Saviour  openly  a«  became 
tbem,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  preat  movement  whicb 
is  only  now  beginninir  at  TiniveiEy  and  elsewhere,  would  have 
begun  long  ago,  and  that  Rnlish  India,  if  not  a  Christian  emu- 
munity  by  this  time,  would  have  shown  many  a  community  nf 
native  Christians  sraiiered  over  its  surface. 

Again,  the  Kngliah  army  is  essentially  a  PMtestanl  one.  Re- 
turn8  sliiiwing  how  the  case  stands  have  been  repeatedly  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  I'arliament.  Out  of  a  tola!  force  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  about  thirty  thou8nn<1,  or 
one-fourtl),  arc  Roman  Catholics;  and  of  the  remaining  ihree> 
fourths,  onlv  one-sixth  part,  if  so  many,  belong  lo  the  Scotch  Kirk 
and  to  all  the  seels  ot  Protestant  thssenlers  put  together,  W« 
think  therefore  that  wc  are  justified  in  claiming  for  the  Kns^lisb 
army  the  charnclcr  which  we  have  given  it,  of  being  rssciilially  a 
Protestant  army ;  and  as  the  Church  Protestants  are  to  the  other 
Protestants  in  its  ranks  as  six  to  one,  we  may  fairly  assume 
further  that  it  is  a  Church  army.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Kuro- 
praii  wars  arc  almost  always  carried  on  in  Koman  Catholic 
nmntries.  In  our  European  dependencies,  loo,  such  as  Gib- 
raltar. Malta,  and  tlic  Ionian  Islands,  the  Greek  Church  or  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  religion  uf  the  inhabitants.  What  care 
is  taken  in  these  places  both  that  our  soldiers  shall  have  the 
menus  of  worshipping  God  acciirding  to  the  customs  of  thcJr 
fathers,  and  that  their  worship  shall  he  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impress  the  lookers-on  with  a  conviction  that  we  affix  a  just 
value  to  the  procet^ding? 

Ill  Gibraltar  lliere  is  ane  church  for  the  accommcxJation  of  tbe 
whole  garrison — the  strongfst,  in  point  of  numbers,  within  our 
empire;  oiut  clergyman  lo  officiate  to  the  troops  in  public — to 
visit  tbe  ^ck — to  baptize  their  cbildren.  and  bury  tbeir  dead — to 
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watch  orer  tbeir  schools — to  visit  iheir  familtrj — to  inflaence 

general Iv  the  mornl  Uine  of  lbee8l-*t>li«hiiieiit.  Is  this  HiilBcieiil? 
Can  one  man  nccnrnpliith  a  Uisk  so  herculean)^  It  is  nctl  onl^ 
asaumrd  that  he  may,  but  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
lie  must  have  iiianjf  spare  himrs  upon  his  liantis;  for  in  addition 
to  the  garrison,  wc  finiJ  ibat  there  has  within  these  few  years  been 
tmp<i)si?d  iipcm  him  the  spiritual  care  of  the  prisoners  in  the  bulks. 
Malta,  thanks  to  tht;  niuniGccuec  of  Queen  Adelaide,  has  within 
these  two  years  been  enrichtd  with  a  nohle  cullc{riate  ehurch. 
Mliere  a  |H>rlion  ut  the  {lamsoii  atlend  public  worship  every  Sun- 
day, white  for  iho  remainder  a  Boumwhat  straitened  aucoinino- 
dation  is  found  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace.  As  far,  therefore,  as  _ 
the  nialerini  building  ^o,  the  reli^ous  wants  of  this  (larhMtu  may  H 
be  s:iid  to  be  tolerably  well  attendeil  lo  ;  and  as  ihc  bishop  is  on 
the  spot,  and  kindly  ami  properly  takes  his  share  of  the  parorhial 
labour,  and  as  there  are  usually  other  cleriry  resident  bcBidrs.  we 
may  fairly  oincludc  thai  here  at  least  llic  soldiers  arc  not  tie^ilcetcil. 
Their  own  chaplain,  Archdeacon  Le  Mesurier,  is  possessc4l  of 
unwe^ed  zeal,  and  moreover  they  live  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Church,  linvinj;  arress  cirntinually  to  Epis<'npal  minislrnlion!).  At 
the  same  lime  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Government  provides  for 
the  trarrison  of  Malta  only  one  chaplain;  and  that  bad  not  the 
Queen  Downier  been  mm'ed  to  build  n  church  at  her  own  ex-  fl 
pense,  the  public  performanceof  divine  worship  would  have  been  ™ 
still  such  in  that  place  as  wc  hope  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  any- 
where within  the  British  dominions. 

The  Ionian  islands  make  up  the  remainder  of  our  Mediter- 
ranean pchssessioiis.  They  are  separated  one  from  another  by 
many  miles  of  sea,  and  to  the  whole  group  two  officialing  chap- 
laiiis  are  granted ;  but  there  is  nu  church  or  chapel  anywhere.  ■ 
At  Corfu  the  garrison  chape!  was,  for  reasons  connected,  wc 
believe,  with  the  eidargement  or  strengthening  of  ilie  forllfiealions, 
pulled  down  a  few  years  ago.  Money  was  voted  by  Parliametit 
to  build  another;  but  owing  to  some  unaccountable  differences 
of  opinion  somewhere,  respecting  the  pro])er  style  of  architec- 
ture or  tlic  convenience  ol  the  site,  the  new  chupcl  has  not  yet 
been  begun,  and  wc  do  not  hear  that  a  beginning  is  at  all  likely 
to  be  made.  The  other  station  for  a  military  cliapUin  ie  Ceplia- 
Ionia,  where  in  like  nmnner  thetc  is  no  chur<rh,  uor  any  vote  of 
money  t«i  build  one  even  askccl  for.  The  consequence  is  that,  amid 
the  sneers  and  rebukes  of  a  people  whose  ritual  is  gorgeous,  and 
their  rare  great  lo  build  temples  not  unworthy  of  the  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  soldiers  of  Kngland  collect  once  on  each 
Lord's-day  in  a  barrack-room  which  is  usetl  throughout  the  week 
OS  n  school'Toom,  and  of  which  a  portion,  cut  off  at  one  end  by  a 
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fjeva  baize  curtJun,  constilutfs  nX  on*-v.  ihe  chitploin's  veslrr  anil 
ibc  sleeping  aparUncnt — intlcwl  ihc  home — of  Ihc  school mastcr- 
serjeaut  and  his  wife.  U  this  decern?  U  il  creditable  to  ibe 
G<>%'emtncnt  of  this  ^cnt  empirr  that  lherc>  should  \tc  anv  foreign 
fnirrison  Oeolituteof  its  chapel  dcdiraled  excliuirely  tu  the  pur- 
pose of  Divine  worship,  anil  acrriuihle  at  all  tinier  by  thn  soldier' 
In  lliftl  harrack-r<xJHi  oni;  of  the  in<»t  p^iiiutakitig  clergymen  of 
the  English  Church  Iab4'iii».  no!  on  the  Lord's-day  alone,  but  on 
other  da%s  o(  the  week  likewise,  to  make  the  |>nor  ncctectcd 
fellows,  and  their  wires  and  little  one*,  who  wail  upon  him,  fe«l 
that  they  have  souU  lo  Uc  saved.  DurLug  the  short  time  of  his 
residence  at  Cephalonia.  Mr.  Hare  has  accomplished  more  to 
infuse  a  relig'iouK  spirit  into  the  giirnson  than  almost  any  other 
man,  under  the  circumstaaccs.  uoulil  have  alicmpted ;  but  the 
diffinullies  which  he  has  to  contend  Ofrainst  arc  terrible. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  carry  our  inquiries  further  into  the 
actual  stale  of  thmj^i  among  tbe  rest  of  the  dependencies. 
Here  nn<l  there  you  meet  with  an  exception  —  but  the  rule 
seems  lo  be.  that  having  provided  a  clergyman,  the  Gorern- 
mcnt  conceive*  thnl  it  has  clone  enough,  and  ihal  neither  chapels 
nor  cooiiimnion-plate,  nor  surplices,  nor  Uil^les  and  Fr,-»ver-n<>oIcs 
for  the  desk  anil  allar^  are  at  all  necessary.  Let  us  ratber  try  to 
ascertain  how  these  important  matters  are  cnreil  for  at  home. 
For  the  first  service  of  e\*ery  member  of  the  profession,  of  tbe 
officer  equally  with  the  private  st)ldier,  being  perrormc<l  at  iiooie. 
we  have  aright  to  assume  that  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
he  is  t:iught  to  dent  with  God's  worship  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  will  he  hjn  disposition  lo  think  of  it  ever  afterwards. 

There  was  a  lime  when  lo  every  corps  in  the  service  a  wpi- 
mental  chaplain  wns  attached.  Tbe  nrrangement  did  not  work 
well.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  worked 
otherwise  (ban  ill.  because,  independently  of  the  one  irremediable 
evil  inherent  in  the  svsleni,  ot  wbicli  we  shall  presently  take 
notice,  the  abuses  of  detail  to  which  it  lay  open  were  with- 
out end.  Chaplaincies,  like  ensigncies,  lieutenancies,  and  com- 
panies, were  di3])ose<l  of  without  tbe  smallest  re^rd  to  the  fitness 
of  the  parties  applying  for  them.  Being  the  sjieeial  patronage 
of  the  colonels,  they  were  not  unfreqiientiy  put  up  to  sale.  As 
lo  ibe  duties,  lliey  uiight  bn  performed  by  deputy,  or  they  might 
not  he  performed  at  all — or  if  the  jirincipa)  attached  himself  lo 
tbe  corps  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  borne,  tbe  rhances 
were  that  the  arrangement  proved  lo  be  the  most  inischiei'ous  of 
the  whole.  It  was  generally  found  tluit  the  charms  of  the  mess- 
table,  rather  than  any  desire  to  exercise  a  moral  inllucnce  over  the 
<onduct  aivd  opinions  of  ihc  soldiers,  kept  bis  reverence  at  head- 
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quarten.  And  this  brin;^  us  li>  llie  radical  delect  in  tlie  system, 
which  defies  all  euro;  namelv,  iheeiwirp  incongruity  between  the 
habits  of  a  right-lb  ink  In  p-  clerjrjinan  and  those  ol'  a  re^riuietital 
aflirer.  who,  passing  from  iKirrrtrk  to  harmck,  lives  louse  u)ion  ibaj 
world,  and  finding  no  leisure  for  sludv  or  sober  thought,  sooo , 
ceases  to  esperiencc  \Uc  smallest  desire  after  either.  There  was 
no  geltiny^  over  this.  Regiinenlal  chagilainft  cither  nb»enle«l  ihem- 
selves  fntin  their  pisu.  or  leiDaiuiii^  :vt  tUcm,  thev,  ihrough  the 
absence  nf  a  becoming  decorum  in  their  behaviour,  wrought  hsrin 
instead  of  gfuxl.  They  were  accordinfjly  reduced  one  hy  one  ai 
opportunities  ofTercd,  and  tho  system  fell,  ta  it  tlcscrveii  to  do* 
into  disuse. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  regimental  chaplains,  the  Govfrnincnl 
pn>ceeded  t<i  CidI  into  existence  a  bmly  of  cfuijihiits  to  the  forces, 
who,  being  borne  upun  the  general  slAtfof  the  arm\',  might  be  ren- 
dered available  foi-  service,  as  well  in  our  fixed  miliiarv  slaiinn* 
at  liome  and  nbrnail  as  in  the  field.  Each  of  these  gentlemen 
received  a  coroniiiikiuii  from  the  Crown,  which  ensured  to  him 
the  rank  and  pHiileges  of  major,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
shillings  per  diem,  lodging,  nioney-forage  for  a  horse,  anil  other 
&llowniic-e<«.  He  was  entitled,  filso,  after  eight  jp.ir«'  seri'ice,  tti  a 
retirement  of  five  slidhtigx  ii  davi  which  increased  at  the  rate  o£' 
sixpence  dailv  for  each  additional  year  he  might  sen'e  ;  but  which 
could  nut,  by  any  amount  of  service,  be  carried  higher  than  tea 
shillings  daily.  The  inrnmc  of  each  chajdain  while  employed, 
though  not  loo  great,  was  sufficient,  provided  he  were  judicious 
und  cronomical.  to  support  him  crcditably^ — and  he  had  the  com- 
forinbln  nssuranm  thni  in  the  event  of  incapacity  to  sprre  longer, 
he  should  at  least  be  kept  above  the  workhouse.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  outlay  to  the  country  was  surely  nul  greater  than  the 
importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  would  appear  to  warrant. 
No  doubt  the  dcrice  prove<l,  when  brought  into  operation,  efficient 
ur  the  rererse,  acroriiing  to  the  fittieas  ol  the  individunts  einploved 
to  work  it  out.  This  must  be  the  vnst'  in  all  arrangements  which 
depend  for  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  them  upon  moral  and 
intellectual  »nd  not  u|Km  mere  physical  power,  Uut  the  point  is 
one  with  which  we  Lave  no  concern.  If  the  groateM  care  were 
not  taken  to  appoint  to  situations  so  important  only  clergymen 
every  way  calculated  to  bo  useful  ;  if  they  in  whom  the  right  of 
no[iiiiiatiun  was  vested  bestowed  neither  time  nor  trouble  nor 
cauiion  in  the  exercise  r>f  ii — then  must  the  blame  of  the  failure,  if 
a  failure  occarred.  rest  with  them.  We  are  not  asserting  either  that 
tbe  device  did  fail,  or  that  it  did  not ;  but  this  much  every  unpreju- 
diced person  must  admit — that  there  wiie  nothing  either  in  the  prin- 
ciple or  details  of  the  Arrangement  which  rendered  failure  inevitable. 
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In  this  tUte,  ami  itubject  to  tlie  manaevmuut  of  tbe  cliaplaiu- 
.general.  nbo  ngalu  was  responsible,  in  part  ttt  tlic  aimmandur-in- 
[cbief  and  in  part  to  the  secrctary-at-war,  the  macLine  continued 
lo  work,  for  good  or  for  evil,  up  tt«  itur  vcar  IS30.  A  new  wrder 
of  tiling  was  iben  devised,  and  uvran^einmits  made  that  the  pay 
of  chaplains  m  the  forces,  if  commi$iioned,  should  be  l&t.  a-day  ; 
thnt  nftcr  fiftefin  renrs'  service,  it  slinuld  risi;  to  20ir. ;  after 
lwont>-twn  years'  sert'ice.  In  22jr,  Crf.  The  half-pay  was.  in  like 
IMiner.  fixed  al  .')*.  under  fifteen  years'  service;  at  7«.  6</.  be- 
fifteen  and  twenty ;  at  1U«.  between  twenty  and  tiiirty;  atMl 
after  thirty  years'  ser*'ice,  at  IG*.  a-day. 

Had  ibis  regulation  been  carried  into  elTect  in  regard  to  new 
ftppoinlments  as  well  as  to  those  actually  existing  in  ]830»  it 
would  have  confcrrcil  a  su1)stanli:il  benefit  ujmn  the  cliaplaJni. 
They  would  all  have  had  something  t*j  look  forward  to ;  on  ia- 
creasc  of  pay  white  Her\ing  -,  a  retirement,  small  indeed  but  sure, 
when  worn  »ut.  Unf'Tlunately.  however,  the  rcpulalion  was  not 
made  to  apply  to  new  appointments.  On  the  couiniry.  while  tbe 
•diBplaiiiB  actually  in  ci>mmiissiori  ncccde<l  lo  the  proposal,  and 
received  the  full  benefii  of  their  past  services,  the  {renllemen 
nominated  from  that  time  forth  stood  on  on  entirely  novel  fontinj;. 
I^o  more  annmiisioiis  were  issued — no  more  nssurance  of  balf- 
pay  '«  any  retirement  was  given — but  on  fixed  salaries,  var^-ing 
from  iJOU/.  a  year  to  150/.^  they  were  sent  forih  to  all  parts  of  the 
world — to  do  their  duty  as  long  as  their  health  and  strength  mighl 
continue — to  resign  a:id  starve  as  soon  as  healtli  and  strengtli 
fthnuld  fail  them. 

Now  it  appears  tti  us  that,  be  ibc  system  in  oLher  respects  ever 
so  judicious,  there  is  n  blunder  here  which  throws  a  reproach 
over  the  whole.  You  arc  dealing  in  no  spirit  of  Liberality  or  even 
fairness  with  the  clergV'  The  commissary  who  takes  charge  of 
the  soldier's  food,  and  tbe  surgeon  who  attends  to  his  bodily 
health,  receive  both  an  inerejise  of  pay  for  long  service  and  a  pcu- 
sion  on  retirement.  The  minister  of  religion  is  settled  at  once 
on  a  fixed  salary,  and  may  die  at  his  post,  but  has  no  miremeDt 
provided  for  him.  Moreover,  both  i.-ommissary  and  surgeon, 
Uiough  resident  in  an  unhealthy  climate  for  a  while,  ore  cheered 
and  sustained  by  tbe  certainly  that  by  and  bye,  if  they  escape  lUe 
conta;;ion.  they  nil  1  be  removed;  wherens  the  chaplain  becomes 
for  life  the  inhabitant  t»f  one  spot,  whether  bis  loi  fall  al  Oib- 
ralur.  or  Malta,  or  the  bmian  Island*,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
the  Bahamas,  or  (he  Maurilius,  or  Hong  Kong.  For  him  there  is 
no  escape  from  ciiUe,  excejil  to  find  absolute  destitution  at  bomo. 
For  ten  or  twelve  years'  service  on  a  foreign  station  are  not  likely 
to  fit  him  for  a  curacy  in  tlngland  ;  and  if  be  abide  twenty  years 
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abroid  or  more,  who.  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  wilt  fmd, 
for  bim  even  n  curacy  ? 

There  are  but  five  roilitarj  stfttiotu  in  all  England,  three  in 
Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland,  having  cUapUin«,  or  officiating- 
chaplains,  whose  buiJness  lies  exclusively  among  the  troojis.  In 
London  we  have,  besides  the  Principal -Chaplain,  one  cummisiioned 
chaplain  to  the  forces,  and  one  assistant  chaplain  who  has  no 
commission.  The  ordnance  corps  have  their  own  chaplain  and 
assistant-chaplain  at  Woolwich — indeijendent,  we  cannot  tell  why, 
of  all  connexion  with  the  chaplain -general's  office.  Chatham  has 
its  single  chaplain,  a  commissioned  officer ; — Portsmouth  one,  and 
PU^nouth  one — both  of  them  without  commissions.  All  theso 
gentlemen  have  their  hands  full,  and  all  in  some  way  or  another 
stand  in  need  of  greater  countenance  and  support.  In  London^ 
no  doubt,  wc  have  some  gratilying  appearances  of  improve- 
oient.  At  Purtman  Street  the  troops  stiU  attend  on  the 
Lord'i'day  a  hurried  and  mutilated  morning  service  in  the 
men's  mess-kitchen;  but  the  Wellington  Barracks  are  better 
provided — for  here  a  large  though  singularly  unadorned  chapel 
has  within  these  last  few  years  been  built,  which  affords  ac- 
commodation to  two  battalions  of  foot-guard»,  a  regiment  of 
life-guards,  and  all  the  recruiting  parties  from  different  corpi 
which  may  be  stationed  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  The  clergy, 
moreover,  officiate  here  in  their  proper  robes,  and  there  is  a  band- 
some  set  of  communion-plate.  VV'e  are  happy,  Ion,  in  betn^ 
able  to  add,  that  in  this  as  in  every  other  respect  their  presenl 
chaplain,  the  Kev.  R.  W.  Browne,  is  working  great  things 
among  the  household  troops.  The  spectacle  that  greeted  us  on 
the  25lh  of  last  May,  when  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  these  magnL5cent  guardsmen  kuch  before  the  altar  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Ilisbop  of  London  the  solemn  ritft 
of  confirmalion,  speaks  sufficiently  for  what  this  zealous  and 
discreet  chaplain  has  already  accomplished.  IJut  the  dlfficultiet 
against  which  Mr.  Browne  has  to  contend,  though  very  great^ 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  stand  in  the  waj 
of  bis  hrother-clm plains.  The  household  troops  have  but  a 
narrow  tour  nf  ordinary  duty  to  accomplish,  and  come  back  to 
their  own  pastor  so  regularly,  and  after  so  brief  an  interval, 
that  the  tic  between  them,  be  it  strong  or  weak,  is  never  abso- 
lutely severed.  Regiments  of  the  Line,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom 
the  rest  of  our  chaplains  officiate,  ore  the  merest  birds  of  passage ; 
they  scarcely  begin  to  kn^iw  iheir  minister  ere  ihey  go  awoy  from 
him,  perhaps  for  ever.  Now  it  would  naturally  occur  to  common 
men,  that  on  thL-  moral  and  religious  training  of  soldiers  of  the 
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Line  greater  care  woul<l  be  bestowed  than  ercn  on  the  Guards.  It 
is  manifest  that  tkcff  can  be  worked  upwn  only  tbrougb  the  opera- 
tion of  a  well  digested  system,  wbicli  shall  &iUl  go  on,  let  tbem 
pass  into  what  hands  they  may,  and  still  be  foond  the  same. 
And  the  nucleus  of  this  system  we  should  naturally  look  for  in 
the  recognised  garrisons  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  Plyoioutb. 
Has  everything  been  done  for  the  troops  in  tbesc  places  that  might 
be  done  ?  Surely  not.  Each  has  its  chapel,  it  is  true ;  arnd  the 
chapels  at  Cliatham  am)  Portsmouth  at  least — were  they  differ- 
ently fitted  up  within — would  be  church-like  edifices.  They  have, 
I  joioreover,  their  sacramental  plate — as  has  Plymouth  in  like  man- 
liier — with  the  other  ajiptiances  for  the  Sunday  service  complete. 
Sut  what  pastoral  connexion  is  there  between  the  tronps  and  the 
chaplains?  TJicbo  ncitUer  christen  the  soldiers'  children  nor 
marry  the  soldiers  themselves,  nor  bury  the  dead.  Their  chapels 
,  are  not  open  for  daily  prayer,  as  they  ought  to  b«^for  a  soldier, 
I  inhabiting,  as  he  does,  an  apartment  where  he  is  nevei:  tor  a 
inonient  alone>  cannot  pray  at  all  unless  a  place  of  worship  be 
provided  for  him.  As  to  adininislrations  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion, we  believe  that  such  things  do  occur,  but  that  any  of  the 
pon -com missioned  officers  or  privates  have  been  trained  to  attend 
thcin  we  very  much  question. 

In  Scotland  things  are  a  little  better  managed;  the  Act  of 
.Union  having  provided  that  Presbylerian  chaplains  should  be 
i'or  ever  maintained  in  the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton,  the  General  Assembly  has  rightly  talcen  care  that 
|his  number  should  not  be  diminished;  though  it  has  consented 
lo  the  removal  of  one  of  these  functionaries  to  Fort  George, 
where,  as  bemg  a  more  important  station,  he  re&ides.  At 
^ach  fortress  likewise  has  its  chapel,  the  Presbyterian  service 
Jjiay  be  performed  in  each,  as  often  as  the  presence  of  a 
Presbyterian  regiment  or  dep6t  shall  require,  wah  aa  much  so* 
icranity  as  in  a  parish  church.  And  the  Presbyterian  regiments, 
of  which  there  arc  thirteen  recognised  in  the  service,  being  as 
much  as  possible  quartered  and  recruited  in  Scotland,  it  seldom 
happens  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  in  full  employment.  The 
pay  of  the  Scotch  chaplains  is  lo  be  sure  very  smail — varying 
from  100/.  to  75/.  a-yearj  but  they  arc  commissioned  officers, 
and  have  therefure  a  right  to  retired  allowance  when  incapa- 
citated. 

In  Dublin — —hut  we  really  shrink  from  touching  on  the  state 
of  things  there.  Rumours  hare  reached  us  of  a  design  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  take  the  subject  up,  and  deal  with  it 
xa  a  liberal  spirit  ^  and  wo  trust  they  ate  well  founded.     But  Vo 
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describe  things  as  ihejr  were  In  Dublin,  whea  we  were  last  ther< 
(which  is  not  very  many  years  ago),  ii  a  task  to  which  ve  cannot 
brinff  oarselrcs. 

Look  now  to  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kinf^lom  —  to 
Canterbury,  Dover,  Ipiwich,  Hounslow,  Lcods,  Manchester, 
Newraaile;  to  Cork,  Kinsale,  Limerick,  Newport;  to  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Glasgow,  Pierahill,  or  to  any  other  of  the  innumerable 
stations  throughout  which  our  fifty  thousand  men  are  dissemi- 
nsteil.  How  are  the  reli^toui  wants  of  battalions,  and  depdts, 
and  detachments  cared  for  in  the*e  places?  Unifdimly  by  the 
parochial  clerg'y;  as  if  the  pamcbiat  clergy  in  each  of  ibeee 
places  hod  not  as  much  U>  attend  to  .iTrong  their  own  people  as 
the  strenf(lh  of  man,  supiMnirig  him  to  do  his  duty  failbfully,  can 
possibly  undertake.  However,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  views 
of  those  in  authority,  as  Ui  the  extent  of  the  soldier's  spiritual  wants, 
have  not,  heretofore,  been  very  extra\*a|{ant.  The  regulations  re- 
quiiu  that  '  the  troops,  if  nut  hindered  by  stress  of  weather  or 
oilier  f^{i<y\  cause,  shall  aliciid  the  public  worsljip  of  God  some- 
where on  llie  Lord's  day;  and  that  when  sick  in  Hospital  they 
shall  be  visited — if  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  by  a 
CIcriryman,  if  Roman  Catholics  by  a  Priest,  if  Presbyterians  by 
the  Minister  of  ibcir  own  persuasion.*  These  are  the  only  ser> 
vices  eiactedfrom  the  parochial  clerg-y  by  ref^uUtion.or  remune- 
rated by  pay.  Let  us  see  how  the  system  works.  Attendance  at 
public  worship  is  provided  for  in  tlnee  ditferent  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  ordered  that  if  arcouimodation  can 
be  found  for  the  troops  in  one  or  more  of  the  parish  churches, 
within  a  reasonable  dist&nce — say  a  mile  and  a  half — of  tb« 
barracks,  they  shaH  be  marched  thither  every  Sunday  and 
attend  Divine  service  at  the  same  hour  with  the  ordinary  con- 
gregation. Now  upon  the  face  of  it  this  would  appear  to  be 
a  very  proper  arranj^emenl.  It  seems  reasonable  that  while 
worshipping  their  common  Maker,  men  should  as  much  as 
possible  lose  sight  of  those  ditlerences  of  rank  and  occupation 
which  amid  the  ordinary  business  »i  the  world  keep  them 
more  or  less  apart;  and  were  tro<ipa  and  clergymen  and  pa- 
risbtuiiHrs  all  fairly  dealt  with,  we  do  not  see  that  any  solid 
objectiou  could  he  offered  to  it.  But  the  practice  of  carrying 
whole  regiments,  or  even  strong  detachments,  to  our  churches 
during  the  hours  set  apart  fur  the  worship  and  instruction  of  the 
ordinary  coagregatiuii,  is  nut  fair  towards  cither  truops,  or  people, 
or  clergymen.  As  regards  the  troops,  it  is  certain  that  the 
slightest  shower  of  rain — indeed  %ve  may  go  further  ond  say  the 
sljghtfsl  threatening  of  bad  weather — operates,  whether  to  their 
regret  or  otherwise,  to  keep  them  away  from  the  public  service  of 
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God  altogether.  No  commanding  officer  will  march  his  men  half 
a  mile,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  less,  through  ihc  rain,  in  order 
that  ihoy  may  be  pteseat  at  Divine  worship ;  and  ibe  men  are 
sharp  enough  to  notiiM!  that  in  nine  instances  out  often  there  is  a 
strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  their  officers  to  vote  that  the 
weather  is  threatening,  if  it  he  not  ]iositivcly  bad-  In  the  next 
place,  the  troops  being  paraded,  are  marched  through  ihc  streets 
to  the  sound  of  their  own  hand,  and  amid  the  jeers  and  jokes  uf 
idle  and  dissolute  people.  Crowds  of  these  follow  them — and 
continue  to  loiter  about  the  charchvard.  Meanwhile  the  refl  coats 
come  in,  diilurbing  by  the  clatter  which  they  make,  llic  dcroulj 
and  drawing  off  entirely  the  atlciilion  of  the  young  and  the 
thoughtless.  I'hey  are  then  thrust  into  all  manner  of  by-places, 
out  of  sight  very  often,  and  hearing  ti>o,  of  the  clergyman; 
while  beardless  ensigns,  and  sometimes  their  elders,  either 
steal  away  from  the  Church  door  or  forget  that  they  have  passed 
beneath  its  portals  for  other  purposes  than  to  make  merry.  Not 
B  soldier's  wife,  or  child,  except  such  as  attend  the  regimental 
school,  and  not  always  these,  accompany  the  battalion ;  there 
is  no  room  for  them,  and  nolnHly  cares  about  it.  We  should 
like  to  know  how  far  such  a  system  is  likely  to  create  or 
nourish  in  the  mind  of  the  soldier  a  reverence  for  sacred 
things.  He  goes  to  Church  at  all  only  if  the  day  be  quite 
fine;  he  seldom  carries  his  prayer-book  with  him,  because  it 
is  contrary  to  military  etiquette  that  he  should  march  with  ■ 
book  in  his  hand ;  be  is  shoved  into  some  corner  where  he  ran 
neither  see  nor  bear,  and  is  perhaps,  as  at  Norwich,  &c.,  edified 
by  listening  to  the  cathedral  service.  And  Anally,  he  never  sees  the 
face  of  the  clergyman  except  on  that  occasion  ;  for  the  clergyman 
is  not  paid  one  farthing  fur  the  accommodation  which  be  furnislies 
to  the  troops,  or  the  tnslrurtion  which  he  gives  them  from  the 
pulpit;  and  not  being  invited  to  extend  his  pastoral  care  lo  the 
garrison,  he  seldom  thinks  of  pressing  it  upon  them.  As  to  the 
wires  and  little  ones,  no  Minister  takes  becd  of  them;  and  we 
need  not  stop  to  remind  cur  readers  that  when  a  man's  wife  and 
children  arc  left  destitute  of  all  religious  training,  his  own  me- 
chanicul  attendance  at  a  place  of  public  worship,  once  in  the 
week,  will  go  but  a  little  w.iy. 

S**"* — But  in  many  instances  accommodation  rantwt  be  af- 
forded to  the  troops  at  tbe  usual  hour  of  Divine  worship; 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  giving  them  what  is  called 
•  a  separate  service.'  This  may  be  done,  and  we  rather  think 
it  is  done  wherever  cii-cuin stances  will  permit,  by  obtaining  the 
use  of  the  church,  cither  before  the  usual  lime  of  prayer  in 
the  morning  or  after  tlic  parishioners  have  retired.     But  in  truth 
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neither  troops,  nor  people,  nor  cLct^ym&n  gain  mucli  fay  this;  for 
all  the  objections  that  have  heen  stated  above  apply  to  thti  sort  of 
separate  service  al»o ;  and  others  present  themselves.  The  weather 
must  still  be  fine,  otherwise  there  is  no  church  parade — there 
is  the  same  stir  nnd  bustle  occasioni^d  by  the  march  of  the  soldiers 
— the  parishioners  are  not  particularly  pleased  lo  get  their  pewt 
and  seals  dirtied  ere  ihcy  tbemsclrcs  enter.  Moreover,  all  the 
prestigg  which  is  sapposed  to  attend  the  laying  aside  of  worldLjT 
distinctions  In  the  house  of  Gud  ts  destroyed.  The  soldiers  are 
there  alune,  vr  if  a  few  civilians  come,  they  come  to  gratify  their 
curiosity:  and,  above  all,  the  full  service  of  the  Church  is  never 
performed.  Indeed,  it  is  a  standing  joke  with  our  young  ofHce™ 
that  they  niusi  get  the  parson  to  cut  his  business  short,  aad  the 
parson  humours  them;  our  beautiful  Liturgy  is  in  conscqucDce 
mutilated  and  defaced.  However,  if  this  special  sen'ice  be  per- 
fornied,  the  clergyman  is  allowed  pay  for  it,  and  becuuius  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  troops;  but  both  the  pay  and  the  con- 
nexion are  held  on  ritlht^r  a  curious  tenure.  There  u&ed  to  be 
enacted  in  our  boyish  days  a  fnrce  or  comedy  called  '  No  Song* 
no  Supper,'  which  bad  a  great  nin.  It  must,  we  suspect* 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities  when  they  drew  up 
the  regulations  that  now  bear  upon  the  performance  of  separate 
services  to  the  Queen's  troops.  Whenever  there  happens  to  be  a 
wet  Sunday,  or  a  threatening  Sunday,  or  any  other  let  or  hinder* 
ance  to  the  troops  quitting  the  barracks,  the  poor  parson  may  be  < 
at  his  post,  if  he  will,  but  for  him  there  is  no  guinea;  in  fact,  so 
rigid  are  the  regulations  on  this  head,  that  a  distinct  declaration 
upon  honour  is  required  from  every  clergjinan.  not  that  he  wa« 
ready  to  perform,  but  llml  he  actually  has  performed,  a  certain 
number  of  services  to  a.  specified  number  oi  men,  before  any  pay 
is  allowed  him;  and  such  allowance  is  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea 
per  service  actually  performed. 

gtio. — However,  it  docs  not  always  happen  that,  even  in  this  ono- 
matcus  way,  the  red  coats  can  be  accommodated  in  parish  churches; 
and  then  a  separate  service  (we  have  a  horror  of  the  word)  ii  per- 
formed  in  barracks.  Where?  Sometimes  in  the  open  air,  BomeUme« 
in  one  of  the  men's  sleeping  rooms,  sometimes  in  the  riding>school : 
the  Guards  alone  have  their  church  in  a  kitchen.  Of  course 
both  the  clergj'man  nnd  his  congregation  stand  all  the  while.  If 
he  officiates  in  the  barrack  square,  the  big  drum  constitutes  both 
desk  and  pulpit;  if  in  a  barrack  room,  a  deal  table  probably  is 
substituted  ;  if  in  the  riding-school,  a  moveable  box,  not  unlike  aa 
auctioneer's  desk,  is  occasionally  rigged  out.  We  need  scarcely  I 
add  that  the  sen'ice,  which  had  been  cut  short  at  church,  is  still! 
furilier  mutilated  iu  barracks.     Half  an  hour,  or  forty  minutes  at ' 
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Ih0  udnost.  suffice  to  carrr  us  through  tlie  whole — semion  and 

fierlmps  a  Psalm  being  inrludpil ;  indeed,  we  hsTo  re&son  lo  be- 
ieve  that  were  the  lattpr  of  these  litntla  exceeded,  the  clergyman 
Would  expos*  himself  lo  reproof — a  good-naturt-d  reproof,  of 
course,  but  still  a  reproof,  from  the  bead  of  his  coarrregaiion. 
Let  not  our  renders  forget  that  in  such  situations  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  administer  the  bohest  rite  of  ibo  Cburch,  and  that 
the  soldiers  nerer  being  invited  to  it,  nor  hearing  a  word  about  il, 
<rome,  rre  long,  to  forget  that  such  a  thing  is.  And  wh(^n  w« 
further  take  into  account  the  uncanonical  dress  of  the  ctergYmaD, 
Ihc  absence  of  all  exicmai  objects  which  bear  tipon  Divine  things, 
the  ftsnoctations  of  itlens  that  cannot  fail  all  the  while  to  be  present 
lo  the  soldiers'  minds,  and  the  bodily  fatigue  inseparable  from 
standing,  eren  half  an  hour,  in  one  position — is  it  easv  to  con- 
ceire  an  arrangement  better  calcolaied  to  throw  discredit  upMi 
public  worship,  and  lo  confimi  the  foldier  in  indifTerence  to 
religion  ? 

We  do  not  admire  Divine  service  as  it  is  performed  in  a  bar- 
rack square.  In  the  open  air,  among  the  while  tents,  or  near  Ibe 
bivouack  when  the  enemy  ia  in  front,  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God  ascends  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  with  peculiar 
solemnity;  but  a  barrack  square  is  cheerless  in  itself,  and  seems 
lo  ring  continually  with  the  drill-scrjeanl's  sharp  command,  and 
the  awkward  recruit's  low  murmur.  A  barrack  room  is,  for  ob- 
vious rcitsons,  not  much  better;  but  ,t  nding-scbool  i-t  a  positive 
abomination.  The  place  of  exercise  for  beasts  during  six  days  in 
the  week,  and  of  frorjxiral  punishment  for  men,  whenever  such 
may  be  inflicted,  is  surely  no  fit  temple  for  prayer  and  praise. 

The  separate  service  in  barracks,  as  in  a  parish  church,  is  paid 
for  at  the  rale  of  one  guinea  per  sermon.  And  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  the  sermon  mu»l  be  actually  preached.  It  is  '  no 
service  iiu  pay  ;'  and  '  mi  pay.'  though  it  come  not  so  frequently, 
is  of  too  frequent  recurrence  even  where  there  is  a  riding- 
•fhftol. 

While  the  public  worship  of  God  is  thus  provided  for,  care  ii 
taken  in  the  same  spirit  of  bard  bargaining  that  the  lick  in 
hospital  shall  not  be  neglected  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall 
have  the  chance,  at  all  e\-enls,  of  occasionally  seeing  a  minisler 
of  religion,  of  hearing  him  read  a  few  pravcra,  and  p>ssilily  of 
conversing  with  him.  The  form  of  ceni6cate  which  shows  that 
all  this  bas  been  done,  we  subjuin. 

*  I  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  Uov.  ■  his  from  — 

to  —  vivite^l  the  sick  soldiers  in  hospital  at 

once  a  week,  and  more  freiiueiitly  when   required,  and  bu  also  read 
prayers  once  at  least  in  each  week  to  the  convalescents. 

*  I  ftirthei 
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'  I  further  certify,  that  the  hospital*  is  — " —  dittant  from  lh« 

reBidence  of  the  ctergTmnn. 

(Signed)  '  

•  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Troops. 

'  N.B.  When  separate  aerrice  is  allowed  for  a  1cm  Tiumbcr  of  men  thia 
one  hundred,  the  remiinerntifin  of  the  lerrice  will  be  considered  as  includ- 
iag  that  for  visiting  the  bicIc,  and  no  Bi1(1ith>na1  aHowanccwiU  be  grauted 
for  the  latter  duty  j  hut  the  ctcr^Tman  must  produce  cerliricatcc  of  hil 
•ttcodance  ou  the  sick,  when  required,  in  Dtder  to  cnlitlc  him  to  the 
lUowuiee  for  teparato  acnicc.' 

*  '  Htm  mfikUoii  ttia  esul  dbianoc,  aiid  tbn  «Twaca  No.  of  lick  pa  wf«k.' 

The  precedinj;  paper  demands  small  commcnl.  It  neither  M- 
pTMscs,  nor  perhaps  could  anything  of  the  kind  expresa,  the  inou 
remote  hint  ilmt  tlic  aick  and  d)ing  haro  been  nrcporcd  for  their 
great  change;  that  ihft  sacrament  has  been  aomiiiistercd  to  anj 
of  ihem,  or  that  aught  except  the  routine  of  a  weiekly  visit  has  lj«tt 
gone  through.  The  clergyman  receives  payment  for  the  weekly 
visits  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  his  walk.  If  his  residence  be  distant 
from  the  hoipital  less  than  one  mile,  he  receives  for  his  atten- 
dance there  fire  shillings  wcek1;<' ;  if  it  exceed  one  mile,  but  fall 
short  of  three,  his  pay  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence;  if  it 
exceed  three,  or  he  have  more  than  one  hospital  to  atiendj  we 
rather  think  that  he  is  paid  more.  But  we  are  not  sure  ; — indeed 
the  impression  upon  our  mind  is,  that  not  in  any  instance  is  a 
clergyman,  for  attendance  on  ordinary  regimental  or  garrison 
hospitals,  paid  more  than  at  the  rate  of  18/.  per  annum. 

There  is  something  so  revolting  in  the  whole  of  these  arrange- 
ments, they  so  completely  lower  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial 
office  and  the  tone  of  feeling  ainiuig  all  |»irties,  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  general  effect  is  bad.  Not  that 
the  clergy  neglect  the  military  ho8pita.ls — far  from  it.  We 
rerily  believe  that  were  all  rcmuDeratioa  withdrawn,  and  the 
charge  thrown  upon  them  as  an  exercise  of  charily  and  Christian 
leal.  they  would  biear  it,  aye,  and  go  through  with  it  too  in  n  spirit 
of  higher  and  holier  devotion  than  is  now  present  with  them. 
Bui  sec  to  what  the  system  tends.  In  cases  where  no  special 
Sunday  serticc  is  performed,  the  clcrg}inan  who  %-inis  the  hos- 
pital is  without  the  smallest  ground  to  believe  that  more  than  this 
routine  of  weekly  inspection  is  either  looked  for  or  desired  at  his 
liands.  He  is  therefure  shy  of  undertaking  the  general  pastoral 
Care  of  the  troops,  nut  only  because  his  lime  is  probably  occupied 
in  another  direction,  but  because  he  does  not  know  how  his  vo- 
luntary attentions  may  be  met.  Meanwhile,  the  Sunday  clergy- 
man jdstly  conceive*  that  he  has  done  his  part  by  receivii^  the 
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troops  into  his  church ;  ami  so  the  mm  and  their  fatnilies,  the 
ofRcert  and  theirs,  the  refptnenlal  school,  and  all  that  appertains 
to  the  moral  and  religious  training'  of  the  corps,  are  left  to  shift 
for  ihcmsplvra,  T»  be  surr  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Qukph's  re- 
gulations, which  enacts  that  the  ref^imental  schools  shall  bo  visited 
b^  the  clergy;  and  nc  huve  read  a  circular  addressed  by  the  pre- 
sent prinripal  chaplain  to  all  the  clci^y  who  may  in  any  way  bo 
connected  with  the  troops,  urging  tbem  to  attend  to  Ibis  matter. 
And,  dnuhttcss,  where  there  are  resident  chaplains  or  ofliciating 
chaplains  present,  the  Queen's  regulation  may  be  enforced ;  but 
in  all  other  cases  the  clergy  are  maiiifeslly  free  lo  exercise  itieir 
own  discretion; — the  two  points  to  which  they  are  pledged,  and  for 
which  alone  they  receive  pay.  being  these — that  when  a  separate 
service  on  Sunday  is  required,  they  shall  perform  it ;  and  that  in 
all  cases  they  shall  '  visit  the  hospitals  and  read  prayers  to  the 
uck  once  a  week,  and  oftcner  if  sent  for.' 

In  short,  the  clergyman  has  no  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  troops — or  of  reaching  their  hearts  through  the 
care  which  be  may  take  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
their  children.  The  men  have  no  adviser  to  whom  they  can  go 
in  case  their  minds  be  troubled,  or  tbcir  consciences  check  tbem. 
There  is  no  kind  friend  at  hand  who,  being  without  prnresstonal 
authority  over  them,  would  perhaps,  on  that  account,  be  the  better 
qualified  to  be  the  depository  of  their  fears  and  hopes  ;  there  is 
a  flock  nominally  Christian,  but  there  is  no  shepherd. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  would  we  have  ?  The  Government, 
when  it  enlists  young  men  to  serve  under  the  Queen's  standard, 
takes  no  pledge  to  make  them  perfect  members  of  sodety.  The 
end  sought  is,  that  they  shall  become  good  troops,  and  nothing 
ntyre — brave,  orderly,  obedient,  pliable;  and  nobody,  it  is  pre- 
sump<l,  will  deny  that  of  nil  these  qualities  the  British  army  it 
eminently  possessed.  And  for  the  rest,  surely  an  English  regi- 
ment, looking  even  to  its  moral  and  religious  condition,  is  at  least 
upon  n  par  with  an  equal  number  of  persons,  belonging  lo  the 
same  station  in  life,  whom  you  shall  lake  at  random  from  among 
the  thousands  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  or  poMibly  from  the 
average  of  our  agricultural  districts. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  consider  this  latter  point— to  concede 
which  would  no  more  weaken  our  argument  than  to  demonstrate 
^  its  entire  incorrectness  would  strengthen  our  bands;  for  we  hold 
H  that  the  position  of  n  young  man  is  entirely  changed,  even  in  a 
^1  moral  point  of  view,  the  moment  he  puis  on  the  Queen's  uniform. 
^1  So  long  as  he  retained  the  power  of  disposing  of  himself  after 
H  bis  own  pleasure,  the  blame  of  his  irreligion,  if  he  chose  to  be 
^^  irreligious, 
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irreligious,  rested  with  himself;  or  if  il  be  urge<l  in  extenuation 
of  his  vices,  that  ihc  means  of  Icarninc  better  were  not  within 
his  re»<^,  still  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  the 
government.  Government  (under  our  present  slate  of  things) 
cannr>t  he  expecletl  to  build  rhurchca  or  plant  ministers  in  ths 
manufacturiDg  districts,  proportionate  in  number  to  the  growth 
of  the  populalinn.  The;  who  b;  collecting  their  fellow  men  into 
masses,  accumulate  large  fortones,  or  itrtve  to  do  so,  would  take 
care,  if  they  were  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  their  position,  that 
neither  churches  nor  ministers  of  religion  were  wonting.  Bat 
the  moment  the  Government  wilhilraws  a  man  from  the  sphere 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  makes  him  its  own  servant  in  a  seOM 
mure  absolute  by  far  than  can  be  applied  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween any  private  gcnllemnn  and  his  domestics,  it  becomes  _ 
responsible  for  the  moral  and  religious,  not  less  thnn  for  the  H 
physical,  treatment  of  such  servant. 

Two  changes,  and  only  two,  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary,  if 
you  hope  to  place  the  important  matter  now  under  disctasioa 
on  a  right  fooling.  The  first  of  these  implies  that  to  every 
military  station  within  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the 
Colonies,  where  a  permanent  garrison  of  a  fii:ed  numerical  ■ 
strengih  is  maintained,  a  neat,  plain  chapel  shall  be  attached ;  I 
the  second,  that  at  each  of  these  places  a  clei^iiinaii  shall  be 
taken  into  the  public  pay,  to  whom  the  troops  shall  be  accus- 
tomed Lo  loolc  OS  to  ihcir  own  pastor,  and  who  shall  be  taught  to 
regard  the  troops,  their  wives  and  families,  as  his  especial  charge. 
We  venture  to  recommend  that  military  chapels  be  attached 
only  to  such  barracks  as  may  accummodate  ihe  hcod-quarters  of 
A  regiment  or  a  ilepdt,  or  be  capable  of  conlaining  not  fewer  than 
two  bujidretl  men  at  the  Ica&t.  Were  we  free  to  choose,  we 
should  indeed  greatly  prefer  that  for  every  detachment,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufarturing  districts,  be  it  but  a  single  company, 
a  place  of  worship  should  be  pro^'ided ; — and  that  the  Govern- 
ment sliould  build  on  such  a  scale  as  that  the  people  might 
participate  in  the  boon  thus  conferred  upon  the  troops.  But 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  which  we  cannot  hope  to  see  sur- 
mounlod  ;  and  therefore  we  must  he  content  t^i  leave  our  smaller 
detachmenis  to  their  fate,  while  we  lake  care  of  those  larger 
bodies.  Among  which  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  recruits,  whether 
commissioned,  or  otherwise,  ore  invariably  to  be  found.  No 
doubt  the  measure  would  be  attended  with  some  expense.  We 
do  not,  howe>-er,  believe  that  the  expense  would  be  very  great; 
for  there  is  scarcely  an  old  barrack  in  the  kingdom,  of  which 
some  portion  is  not  at  this  moment  unoccupied,  and  a  little 
skill   in  engineerii^,  with   an   outlay  ouin|>aratively  trifling   in 
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mnn«y,  would  mstlj  conrert  it  into  the  sort  of  chapel  that  we 
want.  An  Pinpty  g:ui]-she(1,  a  desn-tcd  store-room,  a  main- 
guard  raised  a  little  on  Its  walls,  or  a  story  added  to  the  piazzA 
benealU  which  in  bad  weather  giiartls  parade  and  recruits  are 
drilled,  could,  wilh  a  rcrj  little  exercise  of  taste  And  ri^lit  feel- 
ing-, be  rendered  every  way  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  Divine 
worship.  And  with  regard  to  new  barracks — as  Govcrnmcni  has 
adopted,  we  beliere,  the  prudent  plan  of  building  Ihein  un  con- 
tract, the  addition  of  u  cha|>cl  will  add  very  little  to  the  cost. 

Having  thus  provided  for  your  troops  at  each  of  their  principal 
stations  an  ap{>riipriftle  place  of  worship,  and  fittnl  it  wi()i  all 
the  appliances  necessary  for  the  cek-hratiou  of  Divine  service 
arcortiing  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  t'hurch,  your  next  measure 
■sriU  be  to  lind  a  clergyman  wlio  sliall  ofiiciate  therein  on  Sundays 
and  other  holidays,  and  read  a  short  service  to  such  as  choose  to 
attend  every  morning  in  the  week.  Now  let  it  be  observed  that 
we  have  no  desire  to  sec  the  order  of  regimentnl  chaplitins  re- 
nred,  neither  could  we  expect  that,  in  all  the  places  to  which  the 
new  arrangements  might  extend,  chaplains  should  be  appointed 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  London  and  Chatham,  or  even 
of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  utmost  that  we  contemplate 
is,  thai,  instead  of  hiring  parsons  by  the  job,  or  doling  oat  to 
tbem  so  many  shillings  a  week  in  compensation  for  the  shoe- 
leatber  which  they  expend  in  walking  tu  ami  from  the  regimental 
hospitals,  an  nrrangenicnt  be  entered  into  with  the  incumWnt  of 
each  periih  within  the  limits  of  which  a  barrack  may  stand,  so 
that  either  he  or  the  VVar-Ofiice  shall  [novido  an  additional 
canoe — and  that  not  to  the  ])arochial  clergy  en  masse,  hut  to  this 
puticulBr  curate,  and  to  none  other,  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
troops  in  garrison  shall  be  committed.  If  the  Guvernmenl  j)ay 
this  gentleman  a  fixed  annual  stipend — it  need  not  be  verv  great; 
perha[>8  not  much  more  than  is  now  paid  ax  the  price  of  a  '  sepa- 
rate service*  and  attendance  on  one  or  two  hospitals.  But  the 
carMe  will  feel  that  the  troops  constitote  his  cure,  nnd  unless  he 
be  unworthy  of  his  office,  he  will  pay  to  them  the  same  un< 
remitting  attention  that  he  would  bestow  upon  a  district  of  civi- 
liana.  If  this  airangement  were  adopted,  no  stress  of  weather 
could  be  permitted  to  stand  between  the  troops  nnd  their  at- 
tendance at  Divine  worship.  'J'heir  little  ones  also,  and  the 
children  of  the  tfjHcers,  would  come  to  bo  catcchiscil  and  io- 
strucied  side  by  side  at  proper  aeasons,  in  the  chapel ;  and  a  bond 
of  union  between  them,  ay.  and  between  their  mothers  also, 
would  be  formed,  eminently  hencficial  to  all  concerned.  Tlicre 
would  he  no  more  fhrting  and  levity  during  public  praver;  no 
mure  excuse  fvr  mulii&tioa  of  the  service ;  no  further  ditSculty 
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in  reqturing  the  men  to  can^  their  prsver-bookt  with  tlicm.  to 
kneel  when  the  church  recfmreB  them  to  kneel,  and  to  take  their 
own  part  in  all  her  ferrices.  The  curate  would  know  his  people, 
and  tlje  people  woulil  know  their  curate;  for  though  the  perions 
of  both  mig'lil  be  contmually  chunked,  as  one  refrinicnt  arrived 
and  nnntlier  n-rnt  away,  the  Bvstein  would  evcrywlirrc  bo  the 
»ame;  and  both  curate  and  people  acting  steadily  upon  it,  »uul<l 
becoDic  alike  familiar  with  the  order  of  their  dutj,  and  alive  each 
to  what  the  other  had  a  right  to  expect. 

We  venture  to  lay  th»t,  were  all  this  done,  and  canteen* 
abolished,  and  athletic  spurls  encocri^^ed.  and  ^rrison  libraries 
fostered  in  the  libcial  spirit  which  originated  theno,  th(^  unt'avouT> 
able  impression  that  pre^'ails  tbrou;;liout  the  country  as  to  the 
moral  dangers  attendant  on  the  siildtcr's  career  would  be  jrot  nd 
of,  and  a  very  snperior  class  of  yoaDg-  men  would  come  forward 
to  fill  the  ranks. 

In  recxnnmendinfp.  not  that  a  commissioned  choplain,  but 
mereljr  that  an  addiiional  curate  should  be  appointed,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government,  lo  every  parish  within  th«  lunit*  of  which 
a  barrack  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  men  and  upwards 
may  be  situated,  we  have  kept  in  view  more  than  the  necessity 
under  which  the  country  is  laid,  of  acUnx  in  a  spirit  of  just  but 
not  of  exlravn(Faiit  liberality,  while  it  provides  for  the  religious 
wants  of  the  Queen's  troops.  For  their  own  sakes,  and  f«r  the 
sake  of  the  j>ariiihes,  we  do  not  wi»h  to  sec  these  barrack  ruraies 
placed,  in  regard  to  pay  and  emoluments,  on  the  same  ftwling 
with  chaplains  or  officiating  chaplains  to  the  forces.  On  foreign 
stations  the  Government  may  he  bound  to  provide  clerfiymen  to 
officiate  to  the  troops,  sometimes  where  less  than  a  IrattahoD 
composes  the  garrison,  and  for  this  reason,  that  unless  the  Go* 
veinment  acted  tlius,  llie  Inxips  wuuld  live  and  die  deditule  of 
the  Churrli's  ministrations;  but  at  home  no  such  uececsiiy  c\is\a. 
All  that  the  (lovernment  can  possibly  desire  here  is  the  first 
growth,  so  to  speak,  of  a  clcr^man's  seal.  For  neither  a  drpdt 
nur  an  entire  battalion  could  make  such  demands  upon  a  chap' 
Iain's  time  as  lo  engross  it ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment ou({lit  to  pay  for  more  of  his  time  than  is  ordinarily  ex- 
Iicndcd  on  the  service  for  the  troops.  Tlie  salary,  therefore,  may 
le  ver^'  moderate,  so  long  as  it  is  fixetl :  while  the  curaie  i»  left 
free  to  dedicate  the  reversion  of  his  time  and  his  lal»our  to  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  district  Now  wc  need  not  point 
out  that  to  many  an  overworked  incumbent  the  relief  occasioned 
by  Slime  such  arrangement  would  he  as  great  as  lo  his  flock. 
And  though  on  the  first  blush  our  curate  might  appear  to  be 
the  loser,  a  little  closer  exauunaliun  into  the  subject  mil  bhow 
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tLat  it  is  not  to  bis  n-rong.  He  Js  not  separated  by  this 
of  connezton  with  the  army  from  the  regular  line  of  hi«  pro- 
fession. He  abides  still  as  one  uf  a  particular  bishop's  clergy, 
and  coming  under  the  notice  of  his  diocesan,  niU  have  the 
same  claim  with  other  curates  upon  his  lordship's  patronage. 
WherenK,  were  ho  paid  at  the  rale  of  'JOO/.  a-year,  or  even 
less,  and  classed  omonj;  army  chaplains,  whether  commissioned 
or  otherwise,  his  worldly  hopes  must  be  UmiCed  to  the  point 
at  which  he  has  already  attained ;  fur  no  bishop  seems  tu  re- 
gard the  pastoral  care  of  troops,  however  tenderly  and  anxiously 
bestowed,  as  creating  any  claim  upon  bis  notice  or  his  pre- 
ferment. And  we  are  not  blaming  their  lordships  for  this. 
Military  chaplains  arc  the  serv-ants  of  the  Crown,  and  if  re- 
warded at  all  for  length  or  excellency  of  sen'ice,  ought  to 
receive  their  rewards  from  the  Crown.  Rut,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  do  not  find  that,  since  the  days  of  Marlborougn,  the  Crown 
has  much  regarded  them:  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  if  the 
soldier's  clerfryman  lie  not  sustained  by  a  spirit  of  a  hearty 
devotion  towards  his  people,  he  is  entirely  without  a  motive  to 
exertion ;  for  no  eye,  save  that  of  Ood  alune,  appears  to  notice  it. 
It  leads  neither  to  preferment  nor  to  distinctions  among'  men. 

Having  thus  provided  a  machinery,  neither  costly  nor  gorgeous, 
but  complete  within  itself,  and  constructed  upon  intelligible  prin- 
ciplea,  it  remains  that  we  apply  to  it  the  sort  of  controlling  and 
regulating  influence,  without  the  presence  of  which  no  machine, 
whether  mural  or  ])hy8ical,  ever  continues  Jyug  to  work  well. 
And  here  a^iiin  we  have  all  the  necessary  materials  at  hand.  A 
principal  chaplain' — or,  as  he  used  to  be  called,  a  chaplain- 
general — presides  over  the  clerical  department  of  Uic  army,  and 
conducts  such  correspondence  as  the  present  imperfect  arrange- 
ments may  render  necessary.  He  might  do  more;  and  as  soon 
as  we  shall  have  begun  tu  rc-arrango  the  deportment,  be  ought  tu 
be  required  to  do  much  more.  It  would  then  become  bis  duty 
not  only  to  direct  and  advise  from  his  n[>artinent  in  the  War- 
Office,  but  to  visit,  from  time  to  time,  ever)'  military  station  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  a  chaplain  or  a  bar- 
rack rurnte  might  be  attached.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  upon  what 
principle  visitations  of  this  sort  come  even  under  existing  cir- 
cumslances  to  be  oinittml.  Far  be  from  us  to  insinuate  that,  to 
I  the  extent  to  which  the  regulations  may  be  their  guide,  chaplains 

H  and  ofiiciatiug  clei^ymcn  iu  general  do  iu>t  adhere  to  the  letter  of 

H  their  engagements:  hui  that  their  spiriu  Bliouhl  go  with  the  work 
H  seems  to  be  impossible,  for  there  is  no  one  to  advise  wlien  diifi- 
H  culues  occur,  ur  to  restrain  or  animate  their  zeal  cfieclually  ;  yet, 
^^  the  principal  chaphiiu  is  the  ordinary  over  all  those  clergymen 
^B  who 
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who  do  duty  to  the  Queen's  troops  in  all  parts  of  the  irorld ;  and 
most  surely  bis  responsibility  is  a  serious  one. 

There  are  other  points  into  which,  if  we  had  room,  we 
would  willingly  enter.  We  allude,  first,  to  ihe  moral — or  rather 
immoral — effects  of  the  existing  arrangements  tbal  arc  made 
in  regard  Lu  the  women  admitted  iutu  barracks;  and  next  to 
the  state  of  education  in  the  army,  especially  in  the  schools 
which  are  maintained  in  regiments  at  the  public  expense  for 
the  instruction  of  the  soldiers'  children,  and,  if  they  desire  it, 
of  the  soldiers  themselves.  On  the  former  of  these  points  we 
must  be  content  lu  obscr^'c,  thai  the  more  you  guard  female 
delicacy  and  feeling  in  a  barrack  the  better;  and  that  this  can- 
not be  said  to  be  even  attempted  where  married  pairs  sleep  in 
the  same  chamber  with  a  duzeu  of  unmarried  men  at  least, 
without  having  so  much  as  a  curtain  wherewith  to  screen  or 
fence  off  their  couches.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  value  of 
the  system  now  in  force  may  l>e  judged  of  when  we  slate  that  it  u, 
or  rather  professes  to  be.  that  of  Dr.  Bell ;  that  no  provisions  are 
made  either  fortrainlng  regimental  school  mas  lets  totlieir  office,  or 
subjecting  them,  after  they  enter  upon  it,  to  nn  efficient  and  regular 
course  of  inspection ;  and  that  the  results,  though  upon  the  whole 
unsatisfactory,  are  perhaps  less  so  than  the  defectire  nature  of  the 
plan  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  you  meet 
with  a  regimental  school  which  commands  your  unqualified  ap- 
proval ;  for  not  only  are  some  soldiers,  as  well  as  other  men,  gifted 
by  nature  with  a  rare  talent  for  teaching — but  commanding  officers, 
if  tbcy  take  an  interest  in  the  moral  improvemcnl  of  their  corps, 
send  at  thoir  own  expense  promising  young  men  to  training  in- 
stitutions, and  appoint  them  after  their  return  to  take  charge  of  tho 
school,  and  encourage  and  strengthen  their  hands  by  frequent  visits. 
But  the  latter  is  a  burthen  which  ought  not  to  be  iniposc<l  u|K>n 
individuals;  while  the  former  is  a  contingency  on  which  it  is  at 
all  times  unsafe  to  calculate — for  in  truth  it  is  of  tlie  rarest  occur- 
rence. In  France  they  man<^c  these  things  better.  Yet  the 
annual  grant  made  by  Parliament  seems  to  be  abundantly  suf- 
ficient  to  place  our  schools  at  least  on  a  footing  of  equalilv  with 
those  of  our  neighbours ;  and  whenever  the  Government  shall 
think  fit  to  turn  a  share  of  iu  allentiou  to  the  subject,  this  truth 
will  probably  appear. 

To  conclude — a  fanatical  or  sectarian  spirit  in  the  ranks  we 
do  not  wish  to  encourage,  and  would  therefore  set  our  faces 
against  a  system  of  proselytising,  whether  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  a  minister  of  any  other  class,  connected 
with  the  army,  seemed  to  adopt  it.  But  wc  do  desire  that  our 
soldiers,  of  whatever  church  ihcy  ore  members,  may  become  good 
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mcmbRri  of  the  Mine,  and  therefore  good  mcmhcr*  of  iociety. 
Let  them  see  Umt  such  is  our  unly  desigu^  and  though  souie  may 
inecr  at  first,  atl  will  in  the  eail  be  g-ralcful,  aA  souii  aii  ibey  have 
felt,  and  learned  to  appreciate,  the  extent  of  the  benefit  that  has 
b«eu  coaferr»U  ujx>b  their  order. 

While  this  paper  i*  passing;  tliroug'h  the  press,  it  g^Ives  ut  un- 
ipeakable  saiisfacuon  to  heur  that  the  bcgLunuigs  uf  iui  ioiprortd 
syitem  are  made.  The  order,  if  we  be  rightly  informed,  has 
gone  forth  that  no  new  barrack  $ball  be  erected  without  having 
both  a  chapel  and  a  schooL-houae  attached.  The  wants  of  Corfu 
and  Cephalonia  are  both  under  consideration :  and  at  hotne  the 
principal  chaplain  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  viutalions,  from 
which  he  will  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  required  to  witbdiavr. 
Here  and  there — at  Weedun,  at  Chatham,  at  I'ortsmoulh,  for 
example — increased  spiritual  aiil  is  afTorded,  and  a  nctr  zeal 
awakened.  May  the  righteous  work  proceed ;  and  may  honour 
be  to  ibusc  at  the  War-Ofiice,  at  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and 
not  It^ast  at  the  Treasury,  who  hare  thus  bent  themselves  to  the 
perforiniince  of  it.  We  must  not  look  to  reap  the  beneBt  of 
their  exertions  in  n  day:  such  undertakings  as  these  are  slow  to 
mature  themselves.  But  if  the  »eed  be  sown,  and  carefully 
nurtured,  it  vmut  bring  forth  fruit. 
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Art.  IV. — Leaves  Jr9m  a  Journal,  and  other  Froffments  in  Verte. 
By  Lord  Robertson.     Svo.     London,  1845. 

trpHIS  is  a  very  pleasing  as  well  as  ■  beautiful  little  rolutne ; 
■*■  pleasing  because  it  is  a  proof  that  the  successful  pursuit  of 
B  profeuion  little  akin  to  such  relaxations  has  iu>t  hardened  the 
beart  or  perverted,  and,  as  it  were,  dried  up  the  taste  of  the 
learned  author  ;  and  beautiful  because  it  really  abounds  in  eicel- 
Icnt  poetry- — more  than  many  of  the  volumes  put  forth  by  pro- 
fessed bnrds.  We  must  add  thnt  there  is  no  small  novelty  in  the 
•rent  of  song  being  heard  from  the  bench ;  for  we  have  no  recol- 
lection of  this  in  any  former  case,  unless  it  be  some  happy  trans- 
lations and  Hmaller  pieces  of  Sir  William  Jones,  nnd  some  cele- 
brated, and  justly  celebrated,  verses  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone. 
Lord  Roberlsim  gives  in  his  preface  a  very  aimpic  and  modest 
•xplnnation  of  the  occasion  to  which  we  owe  the  public  ap|X!ar- 
ftnce  of  these  Leaves  and  Fragments.  He  hod,  on  his  elevation 
from  tbc  Bar,  now  6r3t  nn  opportunity  of  gratifying  bis  wish  to 
visit  Italy,  and  he  showed  some  friends  the  pages  of  bis  Journal 
when   he   returned.     Tbeir  commendations  rather  unexpectodly 
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rewarded  hit  laboure  aad  his  confidence  ;  and  iLU  led  naturallj 
enough  to  bis  extending  lIk;  drcle  of  his  readers.  Wc  Diay  truly 
say  that  bnving  very  ot'icn  heard  the  Bubject  mentioned,  and  men- 
tioned with  tome  turpise,  both  among  Ibose  who  only  bad  known 
the  profeuional  and  ibc  social  qualities  of  llic  excellent  autbor, 
and  ainong  tbose  who  only  knew  of  bis  judicial  rank,  wc  luve 
never  beard  but  one  opinion  cxpreued,  and  iLat  all  allowed  tbu 
ci-devant  brilliant  advocate  and  butnourist  to  have  been  successful 
in  his  courtship  of  the  Muses. 

When  nc  {iruceeil  to  our  critical  task,  i«t  it  not  betoken  any 
fault^ndtng-  spirit,  but  mlhcr,  perhaps,  a  peculiarity  of  our  ovq 
nature,  which  we  share,  however,  with  great  critics,  our  predeces- 
sors, thot  we  begin  by  confessing  our  dishko  of  blank  verse,  and 
our  regret  that  bis  Lordship  should  so  cautiously  have  avoided 
the  charms  of  rhyme.  The  very  great  rarity  of  success  in  ibis 
rugged  line  seems  tu  sanction  our  opinion.  Milton,  of  course,  at 
once  presents  himself  to  iho  mind  when  the  question  is  raised. 
But  then  so  is  ibere  present  tbo  multitude  of  passu^ret  which  in 
even  Milton  arc  hardly  readable ;  and  so.  ton,  is  iberc  present 
ihe  inimitable  beauty  of  his  dietioa,  its  wondrous  picturesque 
effect,  its  mingled  luaniing'  and  swewlucM,  its  music  and  its  force, 
above  all,  on  grand  ocfasiona,  its  unapproiifhable  sublimity.  As- 
suredly Milton's  success  is  rather  filled  to  create  despair  than 
tu  induce  attempts  at  imitation.  Thomson  comes  next,  and 
much  that  has  been  s.'ud  of  Milton  may  be  rqicatcd  here ;  yet  as 
a  landscape  painter  only,  a  painter  of  still  life,  is  Thomson  known 
in  blank  verw,  and  beyond  all  comjiarison  his  fiuesl  poem  is  that 
in  which  he  shows  himself  a  master  of  rhyme.  Of  Cowper  il  is 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly;  and  after  Milton  he  is  the  only 
exception  to  our  rule.  Akenside  alone  remaius  of  all  our  sons 
of  song,  excepting  the  poets  of  our  own  day  ;  anil  of  him  it  may 
truly  be  said  that,  though  successful,  he  is  far  behind  his  prede- 
cessor, while  of  them  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  siy  thai  time 
has  not  yet  been  given  for  ascertaining  bow  the  decrees  of  llie 
great  judge — the  public — ^will  ultimately  and  permanently  l>e 
pronounced.  Thai  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  has  shown  great 
powers  of  versification  in  rhyme,  as  did  Milton  in  his  sonnets,  is 
a  circuinstunce  to  be  flung  into  our  scale — admitting,  as  we  at 
once  do,  that  many  high  authorities  arc  against  Qs,  and  citing, 
as  we  are  ready  to  uo,  in  Lord  Robertson's  behalf  the  dictum  of 
his  celebrated.  *  yoke-fellow  of  the  bench, '  so  long  a  brother 
nmgisiratc  in  our  own  literary  commonwcallh,  that '  he  could  read 
any  number  of  lines  in  blank  verse,  bow  easily  soever  he  might 
be  tired  with  middling  rhymes.'  However,  we  have  said  thus 
mucb  in  fairness  towards  the  subject,  and  also  towards  the  author ; 
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for  if  we  have  fouDil  ourselves  plcaseU  uhI  never  weaned  with  fait 
blanlt  verse,  it  has  been  because  of  various  merits  therein  dis- 
played, and  in  spite  of  the  natural  inclination  of  nur  taste. 

We  cannot  say  as  much  of  his  rhythm.  Here  Lord  Robertson 
is  really  often  deficient,  nnd  it  should  seem  not  always  from 
carelessness,  but  rather  from  want  of  ear.  Our  first  extract, '  The 
Simplon,'  presents  an  example  of  this  in  the  second  line,  though 
for  this  there  may  be  some  defence  made — a  worse  one  in  the 
cighth-^and  the  first  would  have  been  better  had  he  transposed 
Milan,  beginning  with  it,  in  compliance  with  the  invanablc  pronun- 
ciation which  makes  it  a  trocftee.  We  give  the  fragment,  however, 
as  a  very  beautiful  one — nay,  perhaps  the  finest  iu  the  volume  : — 

'  Basilicas  of  Florence,  Rome,  Milan '. 
With  all  jour  Brcbitectural  tracery 
And  pomp,  what  are  ye,  to  this  scene  compared? 
These  are  (lie  temptea  of  the  living  Ood, 
Reai'd  by  a  mightier  hand  than  that  of  man, 
Tlieir  deep  fouodatioQs  to  the  centre  piercing, 
Their  Buniinits  soaring  upward  to  the  sky ; 
Their  hoary  antiquity  creation's  dawn  ! 
What  arc  your  gleaming  marblei,  gems,  aiid  gold. 
To  SQOW'flakc  resting  soniy  on  thuse  peuks  ; 
Or  glacier  glistening,  as  the  g;oldcn  tmn 
Thii  aaiicmary  vast  hghts  with  liis  ray». 
For  morning  or  for  cv'ning  prayer.'  Nor  lack 
They  other  ornament : — these  countless  rock?. 
With  herbnge  interlnced,  and  here  and  there 
With  mountain  rills  besprinkled  ; — in  the  clefts, 
The  trees  in  bright  October's  hvcry  clad  ; — 
Snch  the  mosaic  wrought  by  Nature's  hand, 
The  dazsling  garniture  of  Nature's  shrine  1 
Or  with  your  Olefin  deep,  and  choral  »ong. 
Echoed  responsive  through  your  vaulted  aiales. 
Compare  the  voice  of  roating  cataract — 
The  crush  of  avidanchc  :  or,  'midst  the  pines, 
The  piping  wind, — the  river's  psniruody. 
Then  aay  if  piety  want  priest  or  dome 
To  point  the  way  unto  that  God  wlio  rides 
Amidst  the  storm — nor  slumbers  in  the  calm.'— pp,  56-7. 
There  are  not  many  descriptions  to  our  miud  more  pleasing 
than  those  of  Pompeii  and  Puzzuoli.  The  former  has  been  more 
"cited  and  commended,  but  the  loiter  abounds  in  merit.  The 
opening  desiTiptiou  is  full  of  spirit,  and  sutne  of  tlie  lioes  are 
admirably  piciurefiquc,  as  those  that  paint 

*  The  lonely  pillara  of  Serapiui  Jove, 
Glassed  in  the  wave  wbicli  laves  their  oozy  feet.*— p.  30. 
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Tbeii  follow  itiose  beautiful  verses,  in  which  uc  have  do  objeclion 
lo  ur^c  against  what  has  been  a  matter  of  exception,  the  comparison 
of  Vesuvius  to  jealousy  ;  for  the  idea  is  quite  oirrccrt  and  natural, 
though  not  obvious,  the  laia  being  the  very  cause  of  the  vegeta- 
tion which  it  is  aflt-rwards  to  destroy  by  new  eruptions  : — 

*  What  scenes,  0  Nature,  hast  thou  spread  around  \ 
Tslea  of  eurpassing  loveliness — that  seem 
The  very  gemt  of  Neptune'a  cUadein — 
Mountaiiis  which  from  tlie  dark  blue  waters  spring, 

And  to  the  sea  give  back  an  cqiinl  beauty — 
SulphwreoiiB  RpntF,  whose  ever-smouldering  flames. 
Sullenly  oozing  ihomiigh  the  burnt  mnrle, 
Whisper  of  fires  primeval — while  overall. 
That  mighty  monarch,  bright  Vesuvius, 
Making,  like  jealousy,  "  the  food  he  feeds  on," 
Burns  with  a  eplcndour  inextinguishable  ; 
ScAttering  bis  name  tind  sinnkc  on  high  i»  henv'n, 
His  scorching  embers  tu  tlic  tranquil  Hca. 
Lt> !  at  his  feet — the  clustering  vine,  the  fig, 
The  cactus,  and  the  olive,  niid  the  pubn — 
The  rarer  orange  with  ber  golden  glare. 
Glistening  amidst  the  fmits  uf  common  growth. 
And  countless  wild  flowers,  every  spot  bedecking. 

But  who  the  tenants  of  the  Innd,  whose  breeze 
Brealhei  living  lovcl inesB— and  glory  gone? 
Alas!  oppression — crime,  her  eldest  bom — 
Disease  and  poverty,  fdlsehood  and  fraud. 
With  folly  in  their  train — permeate  through  all; 
Trade  seeking  truth  in  vain,  to  other  shores 
Unfurls  her  trutty  sails — while  learning  grave. 
The  best  beloved  of  freedom — shuns  the  reatni. 
And  finds  in  western  climes  a  filler  home.' — pp.  30-2. 

Rnmn  IB,  of  course,  the  prrat  object  in  all  descriptions  of  Italy  ; 
and  l>ird  Robertson  has  done  wcdl  here,  though  we  much  prefer 
his  lesser  pieces.  The  following  passage  is  excellent — be  follows 
Byron  and  yet  mainlnins  his  dignity  well :  ibe  closing  picture 
being  both  true  and  tnncbing — and  his  own — 

'  Nor  suits  the  scene  the  pensive  heart  alone. 

Each  character  of  mind  finds  refuge  here. 

Bid  him  who  peers  with  ontiquarian  eye 

Go  trace  on  Trajiin's  column  Das-reliefs, 

Or  slory  writ  on  areh  of  Canstanline, 

Of  Titus,  or  Scveriis  ;  or  pore  o'er 

The  faded  fretwork  of  Ricnzi'i  halls. 

Or  if  be  pant  to  realize  the  past. 

Let  him  cotiten 

Withm  whose  I 
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Ani)  Jrunk  with  blood,  lat  consuls,  cmperan,  king* ;  — 
While  overheivil,  li«  ii|ioii  tier  up-piled, 
Ti>e  coutitlcM  rabble  aliout  the  vlctor*»  oftme; 
And  Konmn  niiiidcni,  tired  in  folive  gnrb, 
Drowt  nut  a  (ear,  as  Nubian  cupUvc'a  blood 
Welled  forth,  mikI  Mt  the  atru^ighng  piiioncr  free. 
AU  rilent  nmc  that  scene  of  strife  and  gort, 
jSarefor  Mi"  loteljf  roicr  nf  trandering  prteH, 
Muttering  hit  evening  prnyvrn  ftfore  the  efoti, 
JSt^m  dim  amidst  the  stern  arena's  wo*/«.'— pp.  40-1. 

One  otiier  quotation  wc  give,  because  its  trulli  is  correct  and 
the  numbers  are  pleading,  »iiil  the  icU-a.  i*  iiigonioui.  It  is  in 
•  Fiunce:* — 

*  He  wlio  luvet 
Thy  rule,  0  Nature  !  Itnows,  where'er  Thou  nrt( 
Tberc  beauty  dwells  to  coKsecFftte  the  i^'onti. 
Even  10,  fair  France,  with  the« : — I'lenteouft  the  vine, 
Thnugh  Inwly  ;  rich  the  |iiuluro  of  thy  flelds; 
While  cottage  sw«e[.  Tillage  and  plesaant  town, 
Braprinlclc  Utee; — and  cheerful  peasants  sniile, 
Through  all  the  plains  of  bounteous  Bur^iidy. 
Go  tell  the  man  who  Kes  no  beauty  beam 
In  Bunflgwcr'a  bloom,  or  iu  tlie  treUis»cd  vine 
Climbing  the  wall,  or  aulumn'B  orchard  leaf, 
Shading  the  ripened  fruit  ready  to  drop,— 
Feels  iiut  the  bounty  of  the  Goil  of  all 
In  gnrnfiTcd  grain,  or  in  the  gathered  grape. 
Or  guldcti  nmizc,  new  stored  hencath  the  eives. 
Fur  varied  wont  of  man  ample  supply  : 
Sees  not  the  proepeet  of  the  coming  year 
In  the  grf  en  promise  of  the  sprit>|{in^  wheat : 
Who  hears  no  music  in  the  living  brook. 
Or  hum  of  bee,  htruggling  on  languiti  wmg 
To  catch  the  latcM  swccta  the  fading  year 
Among  the  blossom'd  clover  bails  betimes  :  — 
Bid  him  but  commmic  with  his  heart,  and  say, 
Where  is  the  atony  place — if  not  icithiui* — pp,  58-0. 

When  we  statnil  our  preference  of  the  smallpr  frapmeiila  on 

Italy  to  tlip  larger  ilMrriplion  of  Home,  we  ini^hl  hart?  extended 
otir  remarks  tu  the  largest  and  the  most  ambilious  piece  of  the 
whole — '  Mittoii  and  Galileo' — -which  is  very  far  from  beinff  the 

kmoit  successful  of  our  author's  efforls,  and  is  also  remarkable  for 
contfiining  more  sins  ii4;ainst  the  rules  of  correct  versificaliori  than 
all  the  rt^^t  of  the  hook  hcaules.  Not  that  the  lesser  pieces  are 
free  from  such  lines,  neither  tu  be  scaiiued  nor  forgiven,  ax 


'  Inwrought  mosaic — from  walls  and  ceilings.' — Pomptii,  p.  35. 
'  Emperor,  ur  king,  or  pntiff  proud.*— jBtwie,  p.  44. 

But 
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But  tbe  longer  ]nitci-  abuiuids  wilb  sucb  bleDiisbes,  and  would 
locm  to  shnw  ihal  \\ie  fumous  '  Capital  of  F&Ue  QuanLities/ 
as  Sjdney  Smith  onoe  termed  the  northern  city,  extends  hitr  influ- 
ence to  English  as  well  lu  U>  (ireek  and  Latin.  We  have  Bucb 
lines  as  ihesf-  in  defiance  not  merely  oF  all  acreni—  tor  tbst  may 
yield  to  poetic  licence,  though  '  over,'  an  iambus,  is  strange,  and 
*  presence  '  slningcr  stiU,  but  of  number — we  mean  nut  ponlical, 
but  arilliitki'tical  iiuuiber,  which  never  lias  yet  owned  any  ICnglish 
poet's  sway,  except  only  the  magical  one  vl  Miltun. 

*  Speak,  quick  as  tbe  thiniglit  which  guides  its  magic  sway.'— p.  76> 

*  With  wild  Lhyme  mingle,  or  the  tiiuro.* — tb. 

*  Of  triple  brasH,  corslet,  ami  spear.' — p.  72. 

'  Nur  think  that  even  philuBophy  and  truth  diwin«.'— p.  14. 

(As  if  lUe  poet  could  balance  his  account  by  K'^'i'^S  *^^^  '^^^  ^^o 
syllables  loo  many  after  giving  anothei'  two  syllables  too  fetv.) 

*  Belied,  by  strong  conviction  not  to  be  o'crcomc' — p.  80. 

*  Keenly  drtrnct,  and  mingle  pain  from  dov  to  day.' — il. 

*  The  labouring  mind,  and  lift  the  louK'— p.  61. 

VVc  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  give  ibese  samples,  which  we 
could  fxrcnd  in  numhRr  were  it  needful.  But  xrc  do  so,  partly 
because  the  Juthcial  Bard  will  value  our  commendations  all  the 
inoro  when  h^  perceives  thr\t  th<*y  are  not  indiscriminaii'ly  be* 
slowed,  .ind  partly  because  thev  who  versify  without  the  restraints 
of  rhyme  ought  to  be  the  more  scrupulous  as  to  their  metre,  and 
are  the  I^ess  cscusablc  for  its  defects.  Possibly  our  own  distasto 
for  blank  verse  may  be  thought  to  have  some?  share  in  our  criti- 
cism; and  we  will  iiol  deny  that  we  do  rather  feel  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  seeing  those  who  use  an  implement  which  we  had 
rather  not  sec  employed  at  all,  fall  into  slips  in  thoir  handling 
of  it. 

We  should  ill  discharge  even  our  critical  duty  if  we  omitted  the 
praise  so  justly  due  to  the  amiable  tone  which  iti  the  little  volume 
before  us  constantly  is  percmved.  The  sound  gi)od  sense  and 
pure  mor^il  feeling  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  tenderness  of  heart  which  everywhere 
shines  through  bis  verse. 
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Art.  V. — Memoirs  of  Lndi/  Tfestrr  Stanhope,  as  related  by  Hvr- 
sdf  in  Cont>ersations  with  her  Phr/iician ;  comprising  her 
Opinions  and  AnectIotes  of  some  ofihc  most  remarkahh  Person* 
oflier  time.     3  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  1  lV)0.     Lonilun,  1^45. 

THE  publication  of  private  correspondent-c,  and  nf  other 
matltTB  of  a  privnle  nature  touching  individuals  deceased,  hn» 
more  than  once  drawn  from  us  remarks  which  we  deemed  it  the 
hounden  duty  of  those  who  exercise  the  functions  i>f  Literary 
Police  to  make.*  TJie  evil  then  coin(»lainfd  of  i*  clearly  on  the 
increase.  Tlit*  avidity  ni  the  |)uhlic  lor  memoirs  nnd  letters  and 
anccdolrs  \*  stimulated^  nnt  satiated,  by  the  gr.alifi cation  which 
ihe  producers  uf  such  enjoyment  funiisli.  The  appetite,  in- 
deed, is  nut  of  a  very  nice  or  iliscriminalin^  kind  ;  any  disclosure 
being  thankfully  received,  and  the  want  of  intrinsic  value  bein^ 
roinpensated  by  the  pleasure  that  'st'>len  sweets'  ever  gi*"©  Irj 
unscrupulous  palates.  Scarce  a  death  happens  auiung  the  ranks 
of  nell  kiuin  El  peiidons  that  the  aunounceiiicnt  is  not  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  an  advertisement.  The  thirst  of  tlie  public  for  news  U 
jnet  by  the  thirst  of  the  relatives  for  distinction  ;  sometimes  their 
misplaced  wish  of  fame  to  the  departeil — oflener  their  desire  of 
gain  to  the  survivors.  With  the  office  of  ransacking  the  repoii' 
lories  and  printing;  their  contents,  is  joined,  in  many  instanreSt 
the  pleiising  duly  of  calumniating  the  Uviug  under  the  cover  of 
performing  a  duty  to  the  dead,  and  with  the  sccuriiy  derireil  from 
making  the  voice  of  detraction  issue  from  the  tomb.  No  diminu- 
'  tion  is  thereby  given  to  the  zest  which  such  disclosure  is  of  itself 
'-calculated  to  possess  ;  but  on  the  ronlrar}-,  a  prurient  curiosity  as 
to  tlic  most  delicate  secrets  of  those  wlio  me  gone  easily  allies 
itself  with  a  malignant  cnj*iyment  of  slanders  on  ihnse  whose  turn 
is  not  yet  come;  and  thus,  while  the  Kiiigf>f  Terrors  may  well  be 
vaid  to  have  acquired  one  subject  more,  a  new  pinion  is  added 
'to  the  %vings  that  bear  iminorlal  slander  through  the  air,  anil  a 
new  ttingue  given  to  the  defamatorv  voice  of  fame.  VVc  are  once 
more  brought  to  dwell  on  this  subject  by  the  appearance  uf  a 
new  feature  which  il  presents  in  the  disclosure,  for  the  first  time, 
l>y  ft  medical  yetitieman,  of  the  matters  conun unicaled  to  him 
during  his  professional  altcodancc — his  altcndniicc,  loo,  upon  a 
lady^a  lady  of  high  rank,  nnd  with  many  high  qualities — but 
unhajipy,  solitary,  ill  at  case  in  body  and  in  mind,  an  exile  among 
the  wilds  of  Lehuiion — having  no  one  near  her  to  whom  she  could 
speak  of  bygone  da\s  and  buried  friends  or  foe» — nobody  but  thii 
rhysician. 
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The  duty,  to  tlie  discharjrc  of  which  we  proceed,  is  painful 
while  il  is  iraporlant;  because,  among:  the  motives  of  various 
kinds  ill  which  such  puhlicatiuus  have  tticir  origin,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  there  exists  one  to  he  tenderly  treated, 
even  while  we  blame  its  mistaken  course  and  lament  iis  evil  con- 
sequences— a  [liuus  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  ilcccased.  That 
this,  how«-er,  is  much  more  frei^uently  mingled  with  more  un- 
worthy motives  than  may  be  always  supposed,  we  have  no  manner 
of  doubl :  and  we  do  nut  now  for  the  first  time  make  the  remark.* 

The  right  of  a  family,  or  of  executors,  to  make  public  whatever 
Ibey  find  in  the  repositories  of  a  deceased  person  is,  first  of  all,  to 
be  considered.  Here  two  classes  of  papers  present  themselves 
to  oar  view  as  raising  this  question.  Thu  deceased  may  have  said 
nothing',  either  in  his  latter  will  ur  in  the  papers  themselves,  to 
indicate  his  wishes  and  intentions;  or  he  may  have  expressed 
those  wishes  and  intentions  in  some  way.  If  be  litis  desired  the 
publication,  no  choice  is  left,  so  there  be  nothing  illegal  in  the 
art  of  publishing.  If  he  has  left  a  permission  merely,  the  dis- 
cretion mu»l  be  exercised,  while  the  rijibl  is  clear  ;  if  be  is  silent, 
then  uo  duty  can  be  more  plain  than  the  considering:  whether  from 
facts  and  circumstances  his  wishes  can  be  collected  ;  and  if  they 
can,  then  those  become  exactly  ctjuivident  to  an  express  injunction 
or  permission,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  if  a  Treatise  ready  for 
the  press  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Southcy's  repositories,  his  leave 
tu  publish  is  plainly  to  be  presumed,  as  much  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pressly fiiven  it  by  his  will,  or  by  a  note  appended  to  ifac  manu- 
script. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  internal  evidence  of  hii 
own  unwillingness  to  publrsh,  from  a  lon^  delay  of  the  act  and  a 
publication  in  llie  meantime  of  other  works — especially  of  some 
work  cupressiiijr  diflV-rent  views  of  the  same  subject — or  from  any 
other  <::rcutustanccs.  a  prohibilioti  is  to  be  inferred.  Where  uo- 
ihinf^  appears,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  the  friends  arc  to  exer- 
cise their  own  judgment,  and  lo  do  what  they  think  be  would 
probably  liave  done  bintself ;  or  if  no  such  opinion  can  he  formed^ 
ibey  are  to  do  what  appears  best  for  his  reputation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  wherever  the  publicatioa 
is  forbidden,  or  wherercr  il  appears  I'rum  facts  and  circumstances 
ibat  if  leave  had  b^en  asked  il  would  have  been  refused;  or  if  il 
appears  probable  that,  had  the  dercased  been  alive  and  could  be 
anisulted,  be  would  have  been  averse  to  the  act — then  most  clearly 
the  friends  or  executors  have  no  choice.  They  are  hound  to 
refrain;  and  *•--"■-'"•  — '  lutv  to  publish,  but  no  excuse  for 

publishing.  ti  apology  can  be  derived 

for  such  an  I  «  l»e  obtained,  either 
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for  theirtselvM,  or  for  the  e&tate  nf  the  deceased,  or  fur  the  public, 
by  the  act  of  publishing^.  No  liquidntior  of  ilebis  is  nnv  eiciise  ; 
for  were  the  creditors  lo  ilenianil  the  publication  from  a  court  of 
oquit^r  in  these  eircumstancRS  it  would  be  refused,  innsmuch  as 
they  muUI  never  compel  personal  represontatires  lo  publish  what 
the  diseased  himself  hnd  nut  wisiird  lo  nubltsh.  No  grutificaiion 
of  public  curiosity,  even  the  most  hannless,  ran  excuse  it ;  hetause 
that  curio&ily  is  oniv  to  be  ^rnti6ed  by  lawful  means,  and  amnnfj; 
these  is  not  the  publishing  what  the  author  meant  tu  be  kept 
secret.  It  is  in  v»in  to  say  ibat  the  truth  of  history  may  be  pro- 
moled  by  such  disclosures.  The  cause  of  Historical  (rulb,  like 
that  of  all  other  truth,  is  to  be  furthered  only  by  just  and  lawful 
menns ;  and  the  same  argument  might  be  use*},  if  not  to  jusiify 
toilure,  certainly  lo  defend  ibe  corruption  of  servants  and  secre- 
taries, the  employment  of  domestic  spies,  and  the  stealing  of 
papt^rs;  indeed  it  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  use  nf 
torture,  if  wu  wore  always  sura  that  the  rack  obtainod  only  a  coo- 
fession  of  the  truth. 

That  the  presumed  or  expressed  will  of  tbe  deceased,  ihere- 
fnre,  is  in  all  raises  to  he  roncliisive  as  to  the  duty  of  withbuldin^ 
his  jwpcrs  from  the  world,  wo  deom  to  be  quite  clear;  yet  not 
more  clear  than  that  bis  permission,  or  even  his  command,  may, 
in  manv  instances,  be  insufiicicnt  to  justify  the  puhliration.  There 
are  certain  things  which,  beinft  conHdentially  entrusted  to  a  person, 
and  which  he  could  only  himself  dlrulge  by  a  breach  of  duty,  no 
leave,  no  direction  that  br  ran  give,  will  nuihorisc  his  representa- 
tives to  makn  public  after  bi»  derilh.  In  like  manner,  atiy  slan- 
derous attacks  upon  individunls  found  among  bis  writings  cannot 
be  pubtishnd,  howerer  plainly  ho  may  have  dekir*?d  such  publica- 
tion to  be  made.  Wo  shall  bi;  udd  that  by  uur  law,  all  men's 
wills  bemg*  pubhc  and  accessible  to  the  world  in  the  conaislortii 
re^iftlry,  any  one  who  pleases  may  slftudcr  his  nci]E[hbour  by 
inserliug  bis  libels  in  his  will.  But  there  is  this  material  dif- 
ference  between  a  will  recorded  in  Doctors'  Commons  and  a 
book — that  very  few  read  ibo  one,  and  many  peruse  the  other  : 
beside  another  important  circuinslanoo  —  that  whoever  would 
blacken  his  neighbour's  character  in  his  will,  pays  the  penalty  of 
at  tlie  same  time  blackening  his  own  ;  whereas  if  be  only  leaves  s 
slander  in  his  repositories,  without  cxjircssly  ordering  its  publicB- 
tion,  he  Attairu  his  object  through  the  instrumeuulity  of  another 
— who  also  escapes  from  the  blame  be  deserves,  as  kmg  as 
diseased  oppotite  for  such  publications  continues  lo  — ■'•- 
public  easily  overlook  the  fault. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  loo  deeply  impressed  uptin  all 
to  the  custody  of  original  papers,  thai  they  have  1 
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discrminn  vested  in  ibeni,  btiib  when  no  iatcnlion  bu  been  lesli- 
fied  by  tbe  tlGceased,  and  wbon  leave  is  (liveu  them  to  conceal  or 
(JUctuse  at  tbcir  uptton  ;  nay,  even  wbon  directions  to  ]>ublisb  ara 
lefu  'J'limr  iliscrciinii  refers  always  tn  lialh  tUc  repututiun  of 
tbe  dectrnsed  himself  and  the  fcelinfp  of  living  peraoni  affected  by 
the  disclosures  in  question;  and  to  both  of  these  matters  must 
rrery  Wuest  nnd  conscipntioiii  pcraon  so  entrusted  nddrcst  bia. 
belt  and  most  anxious  consjdc^raiiun. 

Let  us  only  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the  inevitable  tendency  o{ 
such  publications  to  injure  tli«  bring:,  Can  anything  be  mora 
clear  than  tliat  slander,  proceeding,  as  it  wore,  from  the  dead* 
lias  a  more  fatal  inlluenre  than  the  same  slander  would  hare  if 
promulented  by  its  author  while  alire?  There  is  sometliing  of 
sulemnity  belongintc  In  (he  voice  which  comes  from  the  recesses  of 
the  tnmb.  \Vc  rnnfoiind  nil  that  rearhca  us  from  thence  with 
death-bed  declarntions,  if  not  with  awards  by  tbe  inhabitants  oC 
anotlicr  world.  The  defence  of  a  party  assailed  in  this  manner  ia 
more  difficult:  be  is  not  allowed  tn  express  himself  with  any 
vehemence,  hardly  with  the  necessary  freedom,  towards  an  ac- 
cuser removpil  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  weapons.  He  must 
ustt  no  recriininnlioti,  he  must  imputi-  no  motives;  lie  uuist  re- 
mind his  asstuluiil  of  no  former  relaiions  between  thoin  roiidenttj]^ 
the  attack  unfair  and  unbecoming.  The  dead  man  will,  more- 
over, ever  have  malignant  nattires  so  far  on  bis  side  as  tu  suspect 
that  were  the  author  of  the  charge  livin;;,  ho  might  have  proofs  to 
offer  in  support  of  it.  Then  the  party  aggrieved  can  take  no 
other  veiigpano?,  nor  resort  to  any  menns  of  rcdiess,  bow  falso 
soever  may  be  the  slander.  It  is  in  very  deed  the  Vbi  tu  pitltoi, 
effo  vapulo  taiUuM.  lie  can  hardly  even  remind  bis  assailant  that 
he  might  have  said  all  this  face  to  face  when  livinfr^  and  when  be 
spoke  at  his  peril.  This  it  is  that  makes  such  publications  in  an 
especial  manner  reprehensible.  No  man  bos  a  right  to  postpone 
his  nttark  ii|K>n  liis  neighbour  until  thc>  grave  has  rJosed  over  him- 
self, and  ftnfibl«l  biin  to  level  his  shaiu  with  perfect  impunity. 
No  man  can  answer  the  t[ue»lion — Why  did  you  hold  your  peace 
when  living?  or  at  least  this  other — Why,  if  so  long  silent,  did 
you  not  keep  ailence  to-  the  end  ?  All  liiese  considerations  are 
dMOsive  to  biad  the  puhtislier  of  postbumcms  slander  wiUi  tltc 
wblde  mponsihdity,  and  to  place  him  in  the  very  shoes  of  the 
deceased  author. 

As  for  the  folly  of  those  whn  carelessly  treat  nil  ibnt  a  (lersonal 

rnnvMAntailvA  «m*«  ^anc«»  to  find  in  tbe  reposilorie*  of  any  one 

->luto  property,  to  do  exactly  what  be  list 

-uA^e  Inn  strong  to  express  onr  repro- 

iccide-nt  of  any  writing  being  left 

undeatioycil 
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undeilrojetl  by  iu  aulbor  sbouM  alone  be  a  sufTicieDt  inilicalion 
of  iiis  intention  to  preserve  it,  and  to  authorise  its  being  made 
public  aft4?r  hie  death,  it  really  too  absurd  a  position  to  require  a 
moiiieul's  reflcclion  ID  orilfr  to  its  refutation.  A  ibouiand  cir- 
cumslanccs  may  conduce  lu  |irevcnl  biui  iVum  destroying  a  paper 
which  he  yet  may  have  written  only  to  beguile  a  tedious  evening', 
or  to  record  maUers  for  Uis  own  reconsideration,  or  to  prcscnre 
them  for  the  Amusctncntofhi&  family.  I  low  apt  are  men  to  forget 
the  duly  of  making  a  will?  Having  made  one,  bow  often  do 
ibcy  omit  to  alter  it  when  circumstances  have  occurred  rcij^uirin^ 
change  in  the  disposition  of  their  property  ?  How  often  has  a 
J  legatee,  intended  to  be  struck  out  on  a  quarrel  supervening,  or  an 
lexeculor  meant  to  be  changed  for  incapacity,  been  retained  fnnn 
forgelfutne-ss  ;  indeed,  from  the  reluctance  most  men  feel  to  touch 
fucb  instruments?  The  burning  of  papers  is  reasonably  post- 
poned, because  they  mav  be  one  day  of  use.  It  is  naturally  post' 
poned,  because  the  operation  is  of  a  sad  kind,  surrounded  vtth 
mournful  associalions  ;  nay.  much  more  than  making  a  will,  con- 
nected with  taking  leave  of  this  world.  Most  men,  therefore,  very 
teasouably  and  rcr^naturallylcave  this  operation  unperformed,  and 
Jcviilve  it  upon  those  who  vnmo  after  them.  But  all  honest  men 
entrust  it  to  those  hands,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  it  will 
be  performed  honestly  .ind  discreetly;  and  we  wdl  venture  to  say 
that  no  man  would  have  been  more  astonished  at  reading  the 
works  which  are  now  sold  daily  in  all  the  shops,  than  some  of  the 
eminent  and  worthy  indiriduals  who  have  written  those  very 
works. 

Yes  !  and  they  would  have  been  lo  the  full  as  much  morticed 
as  astonished,  we  will  venture  to  say  without  any  fear  of  contradic- 
tion. We  will  say  it,  upon  the  ordioary  rules  of  probability,  having 
regard  lo  the  principles  which  guide  human  conduct  and  regulate 
men's  feelings.  We  will  say  ju  without  any  reference  to  the 
knowledge  we  may  possess  of  the  parties,  but  simply  and  solely 
u|H}n  examining  the  things  which  have  been  given  to  the  careless, 
the  unfeeling  world. — upon  the  certainly  that  these  disclosures  have 

Lbeen  made  without  the  least  regard  to  M*hat  would  have  been  ihe 
wishes  of  the  persons  most  immediately  concerned  in  them. 
Let  lu  only,  by  way  of  illustrating  this  subject,  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  a  confidential  ctimmunication,  whether  in  a  letter  sent 
to  a  friend,  or  in  a  convcrsaticm  held  with  him,  or  in  a  secret 
diary  kepi  for  the  writer's  own  convenience — it  may  be  a  journal 
of  his  thoughts  on  mor.il  and  religious  subjecLs  for  bis  own  im- 
provenienl — or  even  in  a  record  kept  of  his  opinions  respecting 
men  and  things,  opinions  often  lightly  taken  up  and  as  easily  Uid 
down,  but  always  noted  down  unavoidably  on  the  sudden,  and  as 
unavoidably 
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unaroidnbly  seklom  if  ever  corrected  after  the  lapse  of  time  niid 
greater  esperience  has  nffordetl  the  pround  and  proved  tlie  fitness 
uf  a  chnn^e  of  sentiment.  All  siirli  rDmitiunicnlions  to  an  inti- 
mate li'iemi  are  coiifidmtial  in  the  strictest  sense  of  a  word  tliat 
seems  to  have  dropped  from  the  KngLish  and  the  French  vocabu- 
laries. All  such  communings  of  men  witli  their  own  heart  »re 
mure  sacred  6tiU.  Yet  of  such  are  oompose<l  the  greater  iiuiuher 
of  the  ■  Memoirs,  with  Oripual  Correspondence  and  other  (Jn- 
published  pa]>ers,'  which  arc-  daily  printed.  Can  arivtlting  be 
more  ccrUiiu  than  that  the  billcr  remarks,  for  example,  which  the 
kindest  of  men  will  in  a  moment  of  irritation  make  on  a  friend, 
still  more  on  a  stranf^er,  import  reallv  anything  rather  than  an 
upiniun  deliberately  lurmcd  i^  A  journalist  (we  mean  an  indivi- 
dual who  keeps  a  diary)  gties  into  company ;  be  hears  a  person 
run  down  by  one  of  some  authority ;  he  goes  home  ;  he  enters  it 
in  the  page  of  the  day ;  he  never  happens  again  to  see  the 
spokesman,  nhich  is  vesy  possible;  or,  seeing  him,  the  subject  is 
not  revived,  and  no  retractation  takes  place — which  is  almost 
certain  to  hapjicn,  even  though  the  assailant  hail  altered  his 
opinion  the  day  after  the  conversation  was  held.  Then  the 
journal-maker  dies  a  few  years  after;  bis  name  (or  indeed  nny 
name)  will  sell  a  work  uf  this  kind ;  the  publisher  13  found ;  the 
price  is  paid;  the  onnvers&lion  is  printed  and  is  rea<l ;  and  the 
party  attacked  finds  himself  traduced  by  one  whom  he  had  be- 
lieved his  friend,  artd  from  whom  lie  possesses  respectful  and 
oveu  affectionate  letters  the  week  before  and  the  month  after  the 
day  in  queBtion.  Two  persons  suffer  by  Ibis  publication;  the 
man  assailed  suffers  somewhat  ;  his  assailant  suffers  a  groat  deal 
more,  because  he  passes  iW  a  false  as  well  us  a  spiteful  man ; 
and,  what  is  equally  manifestt  instead  of  the  truth  or  anything 
like  the  truth  coming  out  by  means  of  the  publication,  both 
parties  arc  falsely  attacked;  for  the  charges  were  I'ashly  and  in- 
accurately made,  and  they  were  made  in  the  firm  belief  that  thcv 
would  go  no  furtlier,  and  he  who  made  them  was  quite  as  sincere 
in  all  his  professions  of  esteem  when  he  wrote  the  letters,  as  in  liis 
momentary  displeasure  or  momenlary  mirth  when  he  spoke  the 
words,  'i'he  case  wliicb  wv  liave  put  may  be  one  uf  frequent 
occurrence,  aod  therefore  have  wc  put  it ;  but  il  happens  10  be 
within  our  own  knowled"'? — a  case  which  actually  occurred,  and 
the  party  aspersed  ouly  ed  from  shonmg  the  letters  be- 

cause he  well  knew  tha  -lless  im[>ulation  on  his  friend's 

noemory  wni»hl  hnvm  Mrit  -ir  perusal.      Had  he   died, 

and   had  <  published,  the  injury  to 

both  the  t  •mcdileiis. 

1 1  is  fi  proportion  to  the  im< 
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porlance  of  concealment  and  the  danj^cr  of  publication  ts  the  risk 

of  f^reat  error  being  committed  und  so  ^reat  injustice  doop.  For 
the  subjrcls  on  which  men's  foolin^s  arc  most  rasdy  iiKntud  nml 
their  word*  ]e«»l  likely  to  be  measured  are  those  on  which  a  pro- 
mulgation of  their  confidential  communications  is  the  most  mia- 
chievau*  to  themaelvcs— the  most  unfair,  the  most  cruel,  (o  those 
they  atUick.  It  is  in  the  violence  of  party  hostility,  in  the  zeal  of 
religious  controversy,  in  the  heats  of  domestic  strife  wlien  the 
■love  to  hatred  turned'  for  the  moment  pour*  out  thr  whole  soul 
in  its  bitleniess  into  a  confiding  ear — it  is  in  these  panixvsms  of 
the  feelings  that  men  are  most  likely  lo  employ  the  strongest 
language ;  and  this  language  on  subjects  like  these  is  sure  lo 
inflivl  the  dceitest  wounds.  Tlic  most  consistent  and  honest  anil 
self-denying  of  partisans  has  disappointed  the  unreasonable  da- 
sixes  of  some  vver-zeatoui  pt>iitical  ally;  he  is  talked  of  and 
written  of  as  an  apostate — a  lenegnde.  The  most  sincerely  pious 
of  roen  diflers  froni  one  whose  zenl  exceeds  his  knowleilge,  and 
whose  charity  is  Icis  than  either,  yet  one  entirely  well  meaning 
and  conscientious;  he  is  classed  amnne:  the  infidels  and  the  re- 
jtrohiiteij :  or  because  his  faitU  n-»s  built  on  anollmr  foundation  or 
measured  by  a  diflereiil  slandurd  from  that  of  his  friend  '  righteous 
over  much,'  he  lived,  pcradvcnturc  he  died,  without  religion.  The 
best  o(  sons  displeases  the  kindest  of  parents  in  some  match ; 
or  the  tenderest  of  wives  is,  because  of  her  tcndorness,  for  the 
moment  jealous  of  some  attention  shown  lo  another  by  the  most 
faithful  uf  huabandt ;  or  the  cherished  member  of  some  family,  a 
member  iwssibly  staudiiip;  high  in  public  usitmntion  and  a  candi- 
date for  exalted  ofHce,  may  be  srizcd  with  a  temporary  aliemaion 
of  niitid — and  into  the  ear  of  confidants  are  poured  the  grimaiices 
of  the  child ,  the  displeasure  of  the  parent,  the  agonies  of  the 
wife,  the  indignant  defence  of  the  husband,  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  slaiRsiiiiui's  alarmed  kindrrd.  Mow  would  any  of  these 
parlies  receirc  a  proposal  to  detail  his  griefs  or  his  romplainu  in 
a  public  company?  How,  to  make  his  wrongs  or  his  sorrows 
known  aimmg  the  |)copU-  at  large  ?  How  would  be  look,  how 
scream,  were  he  told  that  the  confidant  he  had  chosen  was  about  to 
make  his  tecrel communication  public?  How, were  he  informed 
that  his  most  private  letter  was  on  its  way  to  the  press  i  Vet  of  such 
matters  arc  the  publiraiions  composed  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing ;  nay,  agrun,  some  of  the  cases  put  arc  not  imaginary.  All  Uic!se 
coididcnces  are  made  in  the  certain  assurance  thatthe  utmost  secreo] 
will  bo  ]ire»erTed.  Upon  moat  of  them  such  secrecy  is  unlint'* 
in  imint  of  time ;  and  the  death  of  the  parties  works  no  relcaa* 
the  strict  ohligiilion  of  concealment,  How  then  haslhe|MrtO 
whose  possession  the  coiiimutucaiions  accidentally  come,  tbi 
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riffht  to  rail  in  tbe  mullitude  am)  make  public  the  privMe  and  oud- 
ftdential  statemcDU  of  thnse  no  longer  able  to  givo  a  rcleuc  ? 

[f  it  be  said  thstt  tbe  represpntntivcs  of  deofias«d  perMlis  ikre 
thrown  into  n  difTicult  nntl  einbarrossing^  pnution  b;^  tiul  knowing 
wbat  to  publish  ami  what  to  suppress,  when  no  wieh  has  been 
»igiu6cd  by  the  autliur  or  owner  of  the  (lapcrs — we  inakc'  answer 
that  niilhin^i  can  be  more  plain  than  the  f^cat  rule  oj*  fair  cuinJuL^t, 
and  nothinfT  ninre  easy  than  to  follow  it.  They  hare  one  test  at 
hand  readily  applied  to  erery  case  alike.  WouUl  the  jmrly,  were 
he  alive,  have  alhiwed  tin-  publication  considering  all  circum-  _ 
stances?  If  it  is  most  likely  that  he  would  not,  there  is  an  end  of  ■ 
the  cate — there  can  be  do  publication.     If,  again,  it  is  sufficiently 

{iruliable  that  he  ^ould,  iben  llie  next  question  arises — is  the  pub' 
ication  cerlnin  to  re6eel  no  discredit  on  him  ?  If  this  (jiieaiion 
is  aUo  answered  favourably,  it  only  romains  to  ask  tvlielher  any 
other  party  would  tinve  just  cause  lo  ciimplain  of  the  publication?  ■ 

Now  there  can  be  no  objection  to  publish  mere  refiecliong  upon  * 
a  Qian's  conduct,  so  as  no  m:il(ers  are  handled  but  those  of  public 
nouiriety,  and  onty  virulence  or  scurrility  is  lo  be  suppressed. 
That  suppression  is  n  plain  duty,  because  the  dece^Bed  liuviiif^ 
witlibcld  such  violent  invective  and  vituperation  hiniself  while 
living,  no  one  is  jusiiRed  in  printing  it  after  he  is  freed  by  death, 
from  all  rutitonstbility ;  much  less  justiriable  is  it  to  publish  anjr 
secret  history  whtch  destroys  tbe  reputation  ur  injures  tUc  feclinga 
of  survivors;  nay,  their  death  will  not  make  such  a  slander  of 
their  memories  jusUfiablo  under  tbe  cover  of  a  ]i«rBon'tt  stalcuieut 
who  is  himself  nu  luiif^rr  alive  lo  vouch  his  narrative. 

Wc  have  adverted,  to  the  confidence  of  private  society;  and 
assuredly  il  is  worth  considering  whelhor  any  one  is  justified  iti 
noting;  down  of  ao  evening  nil  that  he  heart!  men  say  white 
speAkinf;  with  tbe  freedom  which  that  conftde ncu  inspires ;  at 
least,  whoever  so  writes  down  his  'visa  et  nudUa.'  seems  under  a 
manifest  obligation  ti>  provide  that  bis  journal  shall  not  bo  pub- 
lishetl  till  a  Iciig  whilo  after  the  parties  are  gone  wbo>8e  sayings  he 
has  rcivrdeU.  For,  observe,  uieu  go  into  suciuly  and  express 
themselves  frankly  and  unguardedly  from  being  wholly  ignorant 
that  thpir  words  arc  to  be  taken  down,  and  tbe  jouroaliit  bus 
hiuuclf  led  them  into  this  L-rror  by  concealing  the  fnct  of  bis  his- 
torical habits.  Sup)>osc  the  question  to  be  asked  by  the  journalist, 
I  like  those  we  have  already  franic<l  lor  bis  executor,  '  AVould  such 
a  cmc  have  epokcii  as  ho  did  of  the  Sovereign  or  of  the  Church  ; 
nr  Mich  another,  would  ho  have  spoken  of  religion  and  sacred 
liad  they  been  aware  that  all  tbey  said  in  the  unguarded 
aicial  intercourse  would,  before  they  slept,  be  nnluccd  to 
L  The  answer  to    this   question    would  in    every  suc|| 
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instance  Oiciale  tbc  absolute  duly  of  taking  care  (bat  no  publicH' 
lion  iii  ihcir  words  sliimld  lakr  plnco  lill  lonj;  after  llicir  decease. 

It  bos  sometiniei  biccn  said  that  the  publicliy  which  is  in  these 
times  given  to  most  of  the  triuisacuous  of  society  would  seem  lo 
bn  pavinf;  thn  way  Tor  a  still  bolder  and  inorc  universal  inlrtision 
of  the  public  upon  all  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  at  least  of 
llic  private  lives  of  those  who  fill  eminent  stations  in  the  world. 
The  press  has  already,  but  with  the  entire  consent  of  the  parties, 
made  good  its  fuoiing  in  all  entertainments  not  only  of  a  public 
nature  but  of  a  general  descri]ilion.  Some  persons  connected 
Willi  llio/ljort/ii  eitate  (as  Mr.  Windham,  half  in  jesl  but  half  in 
alaim  too,  lermctl  il)  arc  admitted  to  must  of  the  great  evening 
and  inuming  cnlerlainments  given  by  our  nobility.  They  have 
not  88  yet  clnimed  this  as  their  right,  nor  have  they  complained 
that,  though  admitted  to  the  lialls  and  concrrls  of  the  sovereign 
nnd  her  nobles,  and  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  all  that 
passes,  ihey  have  not  as  yet  been  culled  in  to  assist  at  court 
dinners,  or  cabinet  dinners,  or  even  at  large  dinners   given   by 

Iiersons  in  or  out  of  oHice  to  their  private  friends.  Rut  at 
east  this  must  be  saiil.  that  if  ever  the  day  shall  come  when  this 
addition  is  made  to  our  social  intercourse,  no  one  will  bo  de- 
reived  ;  all  who  speak  round  a  table,  or  in  the  drawing-roooi,  will 
have  themsclvea  lo  binmc  if  what  they  say  should  see  the  light. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  concealed  reporter;  his  function  is  unknown 
to  all ;  and  all  disciiss,  ami  jest,  and  sneer,  and  prose  in  the  belief 
thui  il  goes  no  further ;  yel  all  the  while  there  arc  reporters,  as  it 
were,  behind  a  screen :  naVj  the  press  has  occasionally  inlerfored 
on  the  decease  of  suuie  one  known  to  have  left  papers  of  '  an 
interesting  description  '  or  of  'an  important  kind;'  and  the  sur- 
viving family  are  charged  with  breaches  of  duly  lo  the  '  country* 
ir  they  shall  presume  to  withhoh)  documents  of  such  value  or  such 
curiosity  that  they  are  not  lo  be  treated  as  private  but  as  public 
pioperty,  il  is  only  necessary  to  mention  such  pretensions  in 
order  to  expose  their  extravagant  abaurdily;  but,  ridiculous  as 
they  are,  ihey  rest  on  the  same  foundation  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  arguments  urged  to  vindicate  the  posthumous  publications  of 
which  we  have  been  treating  and  complaining. 

Before  quitting  the  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  we  may 
refer  to  one  form  of  the  oRence  uiidci*  consideration,  and  which  it 
of  a  somewhat  peculiar  nature,  for  it  embraces  the  publication  of 
matters  which  for  the  most  part  arc  not  of  so  prirale  a  nature 
that  they  should  never  at  any  time  see  ibe  light.  We  allud'  "* 
Stale  secrels,  lo  cabinet  or  to  parly  consultations,  to  secret 
patches,  which  for  the  most  part  may  bo  safely  made  public, 
tlius  aid  bisturj'  by  throwing  a  light  upon  the  secret  sprin, 
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political  ronduct,  and  the  proximate  or  remote  cnuscs  of  public 
cvcnU.  We  say  for  tbe  most  part— and  no  more  ;  ll>ecauie  there  are 
obviously  some  thingsof  lUis  description  which,  for  the  sake  «f  great 
national  interests,  never  ougbi  to  be  made  public  al  any  lime.  Of 
late  tvu  have  witnessed  somu  flagrant  breaches  of  all  prnpriely  in 
this  respect,  some  <;roS8  infractions  of  the  oWioua  rule  that  all 
tbe  oflicial  cvmmunicalions  of  official  persons  are  1»  be  deemed 
public  properly  and  wholly  withdrawn  fnim  individual  control ; 
nay,  that  no  oRicinl  person  can  hare  a  right  to  make  and  to  keep 
copies  of  such  documents,  any  more  than  he  has  a  right  to  appro- 
priate any  other  portion  of  tbe  public  archives.  V\'e  have  heard 
of  what  would  be  deemed  a  still  greater  omrage  upon  all  official 
decorum,  and  indeed  a  violation  of  all  good  faith  among  col- 
leagues in  the  same  government — of  men  keeping  a  joumall  of  all 
their  cabinet  consul tations,  and  leaving  it  behind  them  at  iheir 
decease.  The  combined  honour  and  discretion  of  their  suniring 
relatives  lias  hitherto  preventetl  this  bad  practice  from  bearing  its 
evil  fruits — but  the  seed  is  sown — the  thing  has  been  done. 

Jlaving  now  expounded  the  principles  which  ought  to  ijuide 
men  in  the  circumstances  under  review — as  no  rules  can  be  of 
any  value  without  instances  to  cxcm]dify  their  application,  we 
proceed  tn  select  a  few  of  the  cases  in  wliich  there  hns  been  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  considerations  that  ought  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  all  who  happen  to  find  theroseWes  possessed  of  a  de- 
ceased person's  papers,  whether  they  regard  ibeir  duty  towards 
those  now  no  more  or  toward*  the  survivors.  We  make  the  selec- 
tion with  no  prejudice  or  partiality  of  any  kind,  guided  only  by 
general  and  by  public  views  of  clear  duly,  and  indeed  pursuing; 
the  same  line  of  ubeervaliou  which  we  tuuk  when  these  wuiks 
were  more  particularly  the  subject  of  our  criticisms.  Their  con- 
tinued circulation,  however,  wilh  all  their  original  sins  retained  in 
spite  of  remonstrance,  is  a  fact  on  which  due  weight  will  be  laid. 

We  begin  wilh  the  sons  of  ■  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,*  who  in  the 
year  1840  gave  to  the  world  the  whole  of  their  father's  manu- 
scripts, whicli  were  of  a  private  and  personal  nature,  but  none  of 
his  writings  upon  subjects  of  jurisprudence,  the  only  ones  which 
it  was  quite  clear  that  they  were  fully  entitled  U>  make  public. 
Wn  do  not  hn/ard  this  assertion  rashly;  for  llieir  volumes  contain 
the  most  irrefragable  proofs  of  its  truth.  It  there  appears  thatSir 
S.  Romilly  had  occupied  much  of  bis  leisure,  at  almost  every 
perioil  of  his  life,  with  composing  dissertations  upon  the  most 
imporlaot  questions  of  our  civil  and  criininal  law,  with  a  view  to 
d  that  the  several  bills  which  he  brought  into 
'■'  praiseworthy  perseverance,  never  nbaii- 
I  soever  defeated  in   its  pui'suit,  con- 
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if  luit  ATI  unbeliever,  was  yet  of  no  known  Christian  Cburrh  nr 
sect.  No  man's  want  of  belief  on  rcrcated  roligioii,  as  it  is  com- 
monly received,  ever  can  be  bclil  less  blameworthy  than  Sir  S. 
Ruinilly's,  because  lie  must  have  reached  that  unfortunate  state 
of  sroptinstn  after  full  consi<leratinnj  and  with  a  very  reluctant 
step.  Yet  no  on(>  can  road  the  Prayer  and  suppose  that  be  was  a 
believer  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  Nor  can  any 
one  iloobt  that  this  Prayer  was  the  communing  only  with  bis  own 
heart,  and  was  of  all  ibe  tbings  he  ever  wrote  the  one  be  must  the 
last  and  ibe  least  have  desired  to  see  published. 

But  the  Diarv  abounds  in  slatements.  and  in  remarks  on  others, 
ubicb  Ibe  benevolent  author  was  the  last  man  to  intend  ever 
laving  before  the  world.  The  editors  tell  us  (i.  C)  that  these 
animadversions  nrc  '  such  as  the  terms  in  which  ibey  were  ex- 
pressed, and  the  object  for  which  tbey  were  written,  would  not 
bare  justified  them  in  suppressinf;.'  The  author  has  himself 
declared  bis  object:  be  only  intended  the  diary  as  famishing  him- 
self with  the  means  of  self-examinntion.  Mr.  Dumont,  in  n  letter 
on  the  subject  nf  publisbm^  the  papers— (a  letter  never  sent,  lie 
it  remarked,  and  which,  being  only  found  among  his  papers,  we 
have  a  right  to  presume  does  not  contain  bis  final  judgment)  — 
while  be  admits  iu  terms  '  that  Sir  S.  U.  never  bad  thought  of 
publishing  them,'  only  says  that  the  leave  to  publish  would 
have  been  pven  by  him  in  case  his  friends  should  think  the 
publicity  '  could  injure  nu  one.'  Then  K-t  us  jusl  see  how  far 
the  e<litors  could  ibink  so,  and  bow  far,  to  use  their  own  woids, 
'  the  terms  in  which  the  animadversions  arc  cxprcsse<l  did  not 
justify  tbeir  suppression  ;'  for  on  this  high  ground  do  tbey  most 
foolishly  and  thoughilcssly  put  ibe  issue.  Tbey  are,  forsooth,  not 
merely  allowed,  but  compelled  to  print,  and  cum)>elled  by  the 
tenonr  of  the  statements,     'i'ake  then  a  few  examples. 

The  attacks  on  Lord  Erskine,  Chancellor  of  llic  Government 
to  which  Sir  S.  Komilly  belonj^cd  as  Solicitor-General,  arc  un- 
sparing. He  is  not  merely  held  up  to  ridicule  by  details  of  what 
passed  in  a  private  company  at  dinner  around  bis  own  table — he 
13  not  only  dislincilv  cborgi-d  with  utter  incapacity  fur  bis  high 
office — an  inrapacity  avowed  by  himself  to  Sir  S.  in  a  confidential 
interview  fully  described — but  he  is  plainly  charged  with  partiality 
in  an  important  case  before  him,  and  partiality  arising  from  bia 
having  in  early  life  been  on  a  friendly  footing  with  one  of  tbe 
parties.  FurtUer  rcflectiou  would  prr>bably  have  altered  tbu 
opinion  of  Sir  Samuel  Homilly  on  all  points,  as  it  cerlainly  did 
on  oiiu;  for  the  Cliancelkor's  refusal  to  commit  the  parly  ch 
by  Sir  Samuel  with  constructive  contempt,  which  culled  for 
little  animadrcrsion  at  the  time  the  Journal  was  mode,  aj 
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after  same,  yenrs  to  have  Iiern  in  accordance  wiili  Sir  S.  Tiotnilly's 
own  more  malurp  opininn,  when  he  had  becnmo,  in  ISIO.  an  ad- 
versary of  ihe  House  of  Commons' doctrine  ut)on  that  iinjKirlant 
subject. 

Again,  'the  term*  in  which  the  animadversions  arc  cxjvreMCd,* 
and  which  *  left  no  pnwrr  of  suppressing,' may  bo  iUuslmted  iii  whnt 
the  Diary  represents  L«ni  KlleiilK»roug-Ii,  then  Chief  Justice  <if 
England,  to  liavc  said  at  clie  Lortl  Chancellor's,  but  said  privately 
to  Sir  S.  Uomilly.  Of  Lord  Kcdeadale's  InBulvetU  Art,  Ins  I^ird- 
ship  was  pleased  to  say  that  it  '  wn»  nonsense  and  unintellij^iblc* 
— of  Lord  Kedesdale  Liuiself,  '  lliat  be  ought  to  be  put  in  n  stralff  bt 
waistcoat'  (iii.  'iO) — of  someone  else  who  bad  charge  of  the  Hdl 
in  the  Commons  llial  his  LfjnUhip  '  Unew  him,  and  lie  was  a 
great  fool ;' — and  allbougti  the  book  here  gives  the  name  only  by 
wny  of  asterisks,  in  another  page  of  the  Diary  we  have  it  at  full 
lenirth  (conf.  ii.  109—120). 

Uf  Lord  Castlereajrb  and  Mr.  Canning  the  Diary  records  thnt 
they  spoke  for  the  Catholic  Question  like  men  not  in  earnest,  and 
who  were  not  cincerned  at  being  defeated.  Yet  this  was  fifo 
years  after  Mr.  Canning  had  made  tbe  most  strenuous  and  even 
successful  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  emancipation— exertion* 
wholly  out  of  Sir  S.  Romllly's  recollection  M-hen  be  penned  this 
uncharitable  passage! — but  which,  had  he  ever  dreamt  of  its  being 
publishe^l,  he  would  as  a  just  and  boncst  man  have  remembered 
and  acknowledged.  So  when,  with  great  eulogy,  he  also  condemns 
M  r.  Brougham  for  want  of  temper  and  jud<,'rnent — in  a  hasty  me* 
inorandum  written  in  a  moment  of  party  disappointment,  I81(j — he 
never  would  h:i.vc  suQ'ercd  this  to  Eland  uaniualififd,  prolmbly  never 
to  stand  at  all,  since  wc  find  him  in  a  more  deliberate  .irt,  hi*  last 
will,  two  years  after,  leaving  to  tbe  same  individual's  discretion 
the  question  of  selecting  his  papers  for  ]>ubhc'uiiou.  The  men- 
tion of  this  recals  to  our  recollection  that  the  selection  now  made, 
and  which  leaves  out  the  papers  on  juris pruilencc,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  lioil  L^ird  HroLtghani's  concurrence,  liemuae 
he  has  in  his  own  biographical  sketch  of  Romilly  expressed  bis 
regret  at  the  omission.  Why  the  executor  and  editors  consuUcil 
others  and  themselves  rather  than  him  whum  tbe  testator  expressly 
desired  to  be  consulted,  it  would  be  for  them  to  explain. 

In  what  we  have  said,  nothing  we  trust  will  have  appeared  to 
delraci  from  the  great  and  unfeipticd  respect  with  which  we  have 
ever  regarded  the  eminent   and   trulv  amiable  individual   whose 
ram!!*  s*  Uavtt  UAi  .1  (,ijr  paiuful  duly  lo  condemn  for  their  use 
•mpers  convey  a  moat  pleasing  idea  of  his 
>ough  it  is  plain  that  their  publication 
ority  from  tbe  author,  we  may  say 
2  11  from 
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from  tbe  subject  of  them,  we  ■till  are  disposed  to  think  that  bail 
certain  pnrlions  been  supprcssetl,  mure  good  ibnn  barm  migbt  bftre 
rcsulinl  from  the  course  pursued. 

The  parties  whose  conduct  we  feel  it  necesMry  next  to  bring 
forwaid  in  illustration  of  our  general  remarks,  are  ttiu  sons  of  aoo* 
thcr  distinguished  individual,  the  late  Mr.  VV'ilherforce.  Wc  have 
^■Ireadj  (vol.  liv.  p.  .>0i  hod  occasion  t<}  show  how  far  from  raising* 
[llieir  father's  memory  in  the  eyes  of  inankiml  their  indiscK- 
^minalo  prinlinw  of  his  most  imperfect,  most  inconsiderate,  and 
most  rambling  Diaries  and  Correspondence  has  Wen.  VW  now 
must  add,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  apparent  on  the 
face  of  every  page  both  of  the  Letter*  and  of  the  Jonmnts  and 
Alinutes  of  Convertaitons,  than  that  they  were  all  of  a  purely  private 
,  description.  The  Journul  of  ReliETions  impre^ions  is  plainly  a 
milinit  only  inlcmled  for  the  unburlheningof  the  good  man's  own 
mind,  and  for  aiding  him  iu  the  pious  task  of  »elf-examination. 
All  bis  doubts  and  his  fears,  his  qaalms  and  his  scrnplea,  his 
alarms  lest  be  should  have  had  short- comings  in  bis  aspiratioot 
■fier  sanctiHcation  and  hmiiiUty  and  spiritual  abatractkin,  are 
registered  for  his  own  use  and  his  own  cclification.  The  dialogue 
or  the  monologue  uf  the  Coitlt'ttsiLinal  iiiitrhl  as  well  be  made  pub- 
lic ;  bui  ihougli  nothing  ruuld  mure  a:it4»nibh  or  more  shock  ibc 
humble- minded  and  pious  author  than  to  find  bis  soul  ibus*  at  it 
were,  tabled  fur  dissection,  yet  the  operation  is  cotni>arati%-ely  barm- 
less,  mid  may  Ue  considered  ns  a  risk  he  knowingly  exposed  him- 
self  to  when  he  wrote  and  left  his  Ditirv.  No  suchexcase  can  be 
oirtTcd  lor  giving  the  secret  ami  confuleDllal  tellers  of  others,  and 
those  portiuna  of  vhe  Convcrauiion  Minutes  wbiih  reflect  on  per- 
sons alive,  or  on  the  memory  of  |>ersons  deceased — nor  can  any 
one  affect  to  dnubl,  that  a}>plying  the  tests  formerly  giren  la  such 
publication,  they  would  at  once  have  given  a  negative  retuU. 

Thus,  who  can  doubt  that  if  Dean  Mdner's  letters  npon  the 
state  of  hui  mind  touching  spiritual  mutters  had  been  shown  him 
or  recflllcd  to  his  memory,  ho  would  at  once,  and  sternly  too,  bavo 
told  the  tons  of  Mr.  VVil  Ix-rforce  to  print  them  at  their  peril?  So 
in  Dec.  17W>  be  writes,  'that  all  his  bodily  complaints  are  no- 
thing to  the  great  darkness  and  lemptatinn  of  his  mind  :' — '  Vou 
would  not  believe  itiy  narrative  of  wiial  passes,  day  and  night, 
antl  even  ia  dreams.'  He  tUi-u  speaks  tti  urcasional  flashes  of 
hope  in  hift  despair,  but  compares  ihcm  to  the  lighUiing  in  ft 
tempest,  and  sa^s  that  he  all  but  despaim.  In  ^ept.  1804,  whra 
in  the  very  vigtmr  of  his  faculties,  he  writes,  ■  In  one  word.  I  Lsm 
po  confidence  towards  God,  and  of  lale  hare  been  very  muof 
with  lamentable  temptations.'  After  much  more  to  th 
effect,  he  adds,  '  Say  nothing  of  this — /  cauid  not  help  pov 
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my  spirit  a  little  to  yout-^au  htme  not  w/iai  I  suffer '  (Corr.  i.  320). 
The  D«an  of  Carlktc  lillle  foresaw  ihat  his  injunction  of  secresy 
was  u>  \iv  ubiterve<l  b^-  causing  tl  lu  be  jirinted  ■  So  mucli 
for  wiiat  concerns  the  Duan  himself;  hut  he  is  just  as  unchari- 
table to  his  neighbours,  and  would  have  Uked  just  u  little  tn  have 
hil  priralcljr  vented  vilupnrattona  thus  jiubllshL-U  to  the  world.  In 
one  letter  he  Bar*  as  plainly  n»  pnwible,  '  that  Dandu  (Lord 
Melville)  is  a  man  whom  nobody  thinks  well  of,  as  dupliritv  and 
nnificc  arc  his  chararl(;r,  and  iLat  ho  is  always  acting  wiih  design 
in  the  worst  sense'  (Letter,  179*2,  Life,  i.  347) — a  character  as 
much  the  reverse  of  L>or<l  Mclrille's  of  it  was  possible  to  describe ; 
the  passage  as  false  as  slanderous. 

In  the  ftame  niche  with  the  publication  of  this  letter  wc  place 
the  pritilin);  that  entry  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  own  Diary,  in  which 
he  says  that  for  some  lime  before  the  fnninu.1  Tenth  Report  against 
Lord  Melrillc  appeared,  and  wholly  independent  of  it,  Mr.  Fitt 
am)  he  were  hardly  on  speaking  terms.  Sifme  one  must  have  de> 
ciTcd  Mr.  Willierf«T<:e  as  to  this;  the  thing  is  both  untrue  and 
impossible. 

Aj;aiu.  Lord  X^ughhurough  bad  for  more  than  half  his  life  filled 
the  liiphest  legal  ofl'icea — sfilicitor  general,  chief  justice,  lord 
r.banrellnr.  As  lord  chancellr)r  he  had  been  assumed  to  hold  the 
religious  oj>iiiiotis  of  ihe  Church,  while  he  was  patiT»n  of  between 
nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  nf  her  livings,  was  kce]ier  of  ths 
sovereign's  conscience,  an<l  visitor  of  many  colleges  in  the  uni- 
versities Indeed  a  letter  of  his  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Wil- 
l>er  force,  expressing  his  lordship's  ■  sincere  linpe  that  the  work 
on  Vital  Christianity  will  be  read  by  m.iny  with  that  just  and 
proper  lemjier  whiuii  the  awlul  circumsmncea  in  which  we  stand 
ought  to  produce'  (Life,  vol.  ii.  102).  This  was  wrillen  in  1797. 
Gut  l>ehol(],  it  now  appears  tlint  the  lord  high  chancellor  was  all 
this  time  neither  more  iiiir  less  than  an  infidel — for  in  vol.  i.  of 
ibe  Correspondence,  p.  'J9.  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wilberforcc  are  pleased 
tt>  print  a  leller  from  Mr.  Oisborn  to  their  fallier  in  April,  ISOo, 
soon  after  Lord  Lougli borough's  decease,  in  whith  it  is  related 
that  he  came  to  Bath  a  year  or  two  before  he  died,  and  after  a 
long  and  acute  argument  with  Dr.  Randolph  against  the  troth 
of  Christianity,  was  ctmverled  by  reading  '  Durgb  un  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.'  his  lordship  avowing  ibat  he  '  had  come  to  Bath  an 
Infidel"  (p.  31). 

The  publication  of  such  things  is  bad,  but  worse  remains  be- 
hind. What  shall  be  said  of  the  reckless  hnsle  of  these  gontlc- 
n  printing  »  letter  uf  their  father  to  Mi- 
ii.-iu's  death,  complaining  that  till  sis 
ic  Bishop  had  never  spoken  to  him 
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on  religion,  and  y«t  left  the  dying  man  und«r  ihe  impression^  a 
false  one  according;  to  tus  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  tbat  be 
was  in  a  satisfartnry  stale  as  to  rrli«rinn  ?  (Corrcsjiondenrc,  vol.  iL 
p.  50H.)  Rut  slill  more,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  editors,  who 
print  another  letter  written  b^  their  father  to  Mr.  Oisborn  a  few 
daj'S  after  Mr.  Pitt'g  death,  and  communicatinf^  to  his  friend,  be 
expressly  says,  '  in  the  strictest  confidence  what  be  is  bound  hy 
promise  not  to  mention  generally'  (vol.  ii.  p.  71),  that  he  (Mr. 
Pitt)  apparently  for  the  first  time  prated,  but  ^vith  n  pireat  im- 
pression of  '  not  being  worthy  to  offer  up  prayer  in  his  present 
stale.'  He  adds  that  this  appeared  to  be  all  that  passed  on  so 
imporlAnt  a  subject  fit  the  minister's  death.* 

Unwillinj;;  to  mingle  water  with  our  wine,  we  sny  nothing  of  the 
various  other  persons  who  are  either  when  living  or  after  their 
decease  «88aile«l  by  the  disclosures  of  confidential  letters  or  con- 
versations contained  in  these  seven  volumes  of  Life  and  Letters. 
Many  things  are  also  to  he  found  in  them  which  cannot  be  railed 
attacks  upon  men's  reputation,  but  wliich  ne»'erthtfle»s  huld  them 
up  to  contempt,  or  pity  akin  to  it,  or  to  ridicule — things  which  the 
anaiohle  and  kind-hcarted  writer  would  sooner  hare  put  his  h^nd 
in  the  fire  than  have  written  down  bud  he  ever  foreseen  that  liiey 
were  to  be  published  to  all  the  world.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Messrs.  Wilberforce  now,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
severely  reproach  themselves  for  all  this  indiscretion — but  the 
thing  is  itonc  I 

But  no  offender  has  been  {*reater  than  the  present  Lord  Malmei- 
bury,  and  no  other's  offence  is  graver  than  bis.  Wo  have  already 
made  reference  to  his  mnst  unjusliftHble  publication  of  papers 
which  contain  matters  of  State,  and  which  post  all  dispute  belong' 
to  the  public.  What  possible  right  hail  he  to  use  them  for  Ins  own 
private  advantage,  and  to  print  them  without  obtaining  leave  from 
the  Government,  whose  ser^-ant  his  father  was,  to  whom  he  was 
amenable,  for  whom  every  one  of  his  official  papers,  whether 
marked  private  or  not,  was  exclusively  written?  That  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Court  of  Chancery  an  injunction  to  slop  the  publi- 
cation wouhl  at  once  have  been  obtaineil.  we  ujnm  the  most  un- 
questionable authority  afHrnn;  and  wc  are  extremely  sorry  that 
this  course  was  not  pursued.  Justice  towards  Sir  Robert  Adair 
recjuircs  us  to  note  the  great  tlifTerence  of  his  procee<lings  from 
Lord  Malmeshury's:  he  carefully  abstained  from  publishing  one 
line  of  his  own  dispatches  until  he  had  obtained  the  express  per- 

*  Tb«  ambainn  af  ilt  bktnr  on  tliij  imbliulioii  or  nicli  »  telKr,  ■>  deKribcd  m 
■tiictly  coniiilcTiltal  tiy  it*  wril^r.  ii  «erj  trinatkablr  In  th«  Bdiiilniigh  Itetirw.  1&40, 
whicli,  lo  giv«  it  the  iriDre  publicitf,  Hiracn  tlwt  wIioIp  lelter,  ahU  m«!kri  im  cunim«»t 
wbslcm;  indwd  ratlin  Kttat  thuikful  for  tb«  pubUcntioii. 
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mission  of  all  the  secrelnries  of  state  tvbo  were  !rt  office  both  wfaeD 

he  was  preparing  his  valuable,  becAuse  instructive  and  interesting, 
work,  when  h<^  had  it  ready  for  the  press,  and  when  it  was  actually 
g:iven  to  the  public. 

We  now  come  to  the  book  itself,  which  bas  given  occasion  to 
the  preceiling^  tlig»ert«tioii,  It  is  a  new  ofTenrc,  ajrgravaled  no 
doubt  by  the  peculiar  poeition  of  ihc  parly,  but  nut  by  any  in- 
crease of  the  evil  arising  from  the  naturr  and  tendency  of  his  dis- 
elosares.  The  author  is  the  physician  who  Imd  atlcnded  Lndy 
Hester  Suinbope  for  niaiiy  years,  al  screral  difTcreiil  periods,  be- 
ginning in  1810,  when  he  accompanied  her  on  her  travels  in  lh» 
East.  From  that  time  he  remained  with  bertill  1817.  Heagain 
joined  her  in  1829.  after  apparently  attempting  repeatedly  to  do 
so  dunng  about  three  years,  being:  aln'ays  prevented  by  what  he 
considers  as  cmss-accidcnts,  but  which  really  resolve  ibemhclves 
into  bis  want  of  resolution.  He  now  had  niarriet)  and  look  his 
wife  with  him,  whose  soeiely  seems  little  to  have  suited  ihe  humour 
and  tastes  t>i  his  patient;  so,  after  about  a  year  and  a  lialf,  he 
returned  to  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  I83G  Lady  Hester  wm' 
seized  with  a  desire  a^in  to  have  this  doctor  about  her  person; 
with  his  usual  undelerminett  mind  or  procraslinalme  habils,  lie 
takes  seven  or  eight  months  In  rt'solve — arrives  in  Syria  late  in  the 
summer  of  1837 — and  after  another  residence  of  twelve  months 
makes  his  formal  exit  at  her  own  express  desire,  conveyed  in 
her  usual  unceremonious  wnnis,  *  The  sooner  you  take  yourself 
tiff  the  belter'  (vol.  iii.  p.  255).  This,  however,  arose  from  no 
quarrel,  but  was  chiefly  owintr  to  her  embarrassed  circumstances. 
She  died  alHiut  two  years  after,  June,  lfi4C), 

The  volumes  before  us  consist  of  anecdotes  related  by  her, 
opinions  expressed  by  her,  loiters  written  by  her,  during  ihoso 
scver.il  residences  of  this  physician  under  her  roof,  and  to  him,  in  that 
confidenlial  capacity,  all  communicated  by  her,  of  course  without 
the  least  expectation  of  their  beiuff  sold  and  pubhslit^d  ;  though 
we  are  bound  lo  add,  from  the  knowledge  wc  have  of  her  nature, 
and  indeed  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  oU  or' 
almost  all  such  as  the  doctor  mijibt  have  made  public  without  the 
least  chance  of  her  disikpproving  of  the  proceeding,  could  her 
assent  have  been  asked. 

During  the  enrliest  and  the  longest  residence  the  doctor  does 
not  apjiejir  to  have  kept  a  journal,  which  however  be  did  during 
the  two  last  periods  of  his  intercourse  with  her.     It  is  one  of  the 

^fc      manv — '—  -"blishing  such  jnurn.ils  that  great  errors 

^1      can  ^1    by    all    the   care    which    mny   be 
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diary   U  not,    penttlventare,    of   (be    samo  class    with    those    to 
whom  the  '  Anf^rdotps  ami  Opinions'  rnlaio.       He,  \\\(:tvU>tb,   is 
sure  to  misapprclicnd  mucb  that   he  hears,  from  i^noraucc  of  lhe 
persons  Ucscribeil.  or  from  unacquakitance  with  ibt-  usages  and 
habilsnf  the  society  in  which  they  moreJ,     But  a  moro  fruitful 
source  of  error  is  the  carelessness  with  which  familiar  iiiul  easy 
oonrersalion  is  unavoidably  carried  on.     Most  persons,  we  mig'ht 
say  alniosl  ail,  arc  accuttloiiicd  to  tnlk  for  relaxation,  and  wllhout 
cunuusly  choosing  or  accurately  weighing  their   words.      Many 
epithetis  are  applied,  nuw  of  praise,  notv  of  blnme,  which  the  same 
individuals  never  would  employ  on  the  same  subjects  even    in 
writing  a  familiar  letter  to  a  private  friend.     Much  error,  in  the 
way  of  exaggeration,  creeps  in  from  the  love  of  amusing  oite's  ieli" 
and  rttbrrs  at   the   Diomenl.      Much    inaccurac}'  in  tleUiiline  facts 
occurs  from  uisiaku,  through  want  iif  rei-irUcction,  through  indulg- 
ing in  the  whim  of  the  hour,  through  the  imposBibility  of  stopping 
at  every  sentence  to  reflect,  to  inquire,  to  compare,  to  weigh. 
The  whole  structure  of  convcrsaiLon  Is  alien  to  the  nature  of  an 
exact  historical  record.      Down  it  all  goes,  arul  is  preserved  and 
made  public  as  if  it  were  a  spoken  history.     Vet  tull  any  of  the 
proliirulora  whciso  words,  unknown  lo  hini,  are  thus  taken  down, 
that  what  he  says  will  he  entered  in  the  journal  immediately — he 
will  pause  and  reduce  his  talk  within  a  narrow  cumi>3ss.     Tell 
him  that  all  will  be  printed  aflnr  his  di^th — the  volume  of  his  con- 
versation will  ahrink,  and  its  texture  wUl  become  even  more  sober, 
less  brilliant,  than  before.    Tell  him  that  all  will  be  published 
before  his  ilccrase — nnd  he  will  Im  reduced,  if  not  to  silence,  al 
least  lo  the  most  cimcisc,  tlie  most  matter  of  fact,  the  must  unin- 
tereslingr  of  discourses.     When   Mr.  Kos^^ell's  first  work  in  (his 
kind  appeared,  possibly  the  earliesi  Hnmple  of  it  in  eziilence,  his 
Joarney  with  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Hebrides,  all  society  was  in  an 
■  uproar,  and  the  piivacj  of  social  life  was  supposeil  lo  be  at  an 
end  ;  if,  indeed,  an  end  was  not  put  to  all  such  interotursc.     Re- 
peated nnd  daily  increasing  instances  of  the  same  kind  have  accus- 
tomed us  to  this  outrage  without  reconciling  us  to  it.     Hut  wcnre 
at  present  only  noting  the  causes  which  unavoidably  opernle  lo 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  coirectoess  of  either  the  *  Opinions  * 
orlhe  '  Anecdotes'  which  such  publications  contain.    'J'he  Opinions 
are  rarely  quite  real ;   the   Anecdotes  never  quite  accurate.      A 
single  but  a  sufTicicntly  striking  instance  of  this  may  be  given  in 
connexion  with  the  woikhc-roro  us.     Scarce  had  it  appeared  when 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  brother,  who  had  been  severely  censured 
by  her   in  one  of  the  cimvcrsations  recorded,  for  having  dined 
with  Mr.  Fox  while  Mr.  Pitt  lay  on  his  deathbed,  published  a 
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flat  contrailiction  of  the  wliole  Blor}'.*  No  ouo  who  knew  any- 
thing of  I/>rit  Stanhnpe  could  have  for  n  moment  swallowed  such 
fi  tutry  of  bim  ;  antl  as  llie  conversation  of  I<acly  Hesk-r  must  bave 
plainly  shown  to  her  pUysician  ihnt  iheru  existed  family  quaiTDlg 
— the  fruit  of  winch  was  this  '  Anecdote' — he  is  cxccodinglv  to 
be  blamed  fur  having  given  it  publicity  vvitbuut  furtbtrr  inquiry. 
Bui  indeed  the  flighty  and  fanciful  characlcr  of  Lady  Hestei^t 
mind,  and  the  ttstrcms  violence  of  h«r  temper,  should  have 
warned  him  against  publishing  any  of  her  bareh  judgiiirnts — if  it 
did  not  operate  to  forbid  ihc  whole  publication.  He  rcpres^ntg 
her  repeatedly  ns  of  a  frame  of  mind  hardiv  other  than  diseased. 
Surely  such  a  jierson,  bowfiver  endowed  with  fronius,  if  Miting  ia 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  individuaU,  ought  not  easily  to 
And  one  who  will  both  record  her  decisions  and  promulgate  them 
to  the  world. 

These  remnrlcs  seem  quite  necessary  In  treating  of  a  work  like 
tlje  present,  in  addilion  to  the  more  general  observations  above 
delivered,  within  the  scnpr  of  which,  ton.  itsconienia  frequently  fall. 
The  warning  thence  arising  to  the  reader,  that  he  should  be  oa 
bis  guard,  is  the  more  necessary  for  the  sake  of  common  obahtj, 
and  indeed  common  justice,  because  the  nature  of  such  a  book 
unavoidably  is  such  as  to  give  it  extrannlinary  attractions.  Tbeio 
Tolunies  are  such  b»  no  one  who  takes  them  up  caneasiLvlay  dowtL 
The  cbnracter  of  the  principal  personage  is  one  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest. The  grunddaugliter  of  Lord  Chalbam,  she  had  all  bis  spirit 
and  bis  fire,  much  of  his  ponelraling  quickness,  some  of  bis  fancy, 
not  n  few  of  his  eccentricities.  She  was  n»l  well-informed  ;  for 
though  she  hud  read  a  good  deal,  her  reading  had  been  very  desul' 
tory  ;  and  though  slie  had  lived  with  some  of  the  ablest  m^n  of  her 
day,  she  Iiml  mingled  in  their  conversation  with  an  overweening 
confidencf  in  her  own  powers,  little  likely  Ut  make  her  a  dotulo 
auditor  or  «  careful  storer  up  of  what  she  might  bear.  For  many 
of  the  latter  years  of  her  singular  life  she  neither  read,  nur  coa- 

*  *  n  ttt  Editar  tif  Iht  TTma.— ijii,^!  rrgrrt  that  it  nhnnkl  Iw  nrcr^axy  Tor  mr,  in 
justifleation  of  my  own  cWmeier,  to  nvtice  *n  anorlion  mud*  fn  "Tlis  Mcmoire  of 
ih*  Ladj  Heater  firanfao]M,  u  reined  \ty  tienelf  in  ouiiveiMiioiu  willi  lier  rtiyiioian'* 
f«i>).  ii.,  p.  3!)6),  lliftt  I  went  In  ilinr  in  caiti]iM)]r  with  Mr.  Fox  when  Mi.  ?tll  wn*  on 
ni<  ftraltilicil.  Tliii  i*  nltetly  atirnunilrd,  fut  I  nrvcc  Jinrd  tin  i^(iiii|iaiiy  with  Mr. 
Fux,  iii'<l  iivvrr  Ii.iU  aiij  [>rTiL<iiiil  ai7<]tiiii)i(Biii>i  witli  littn — anil  aX  llii!  jirnml  r^femO  to 
I  flii^od  Ai  Mt.  Filt't  IwuH  in  DuwtiiiiK  Sirni,  witli  &  larp  party,  outuiltlMt  u  iinial 
hrfuir  llic  mMliiig  of  I'AiliiiDirnl.  Tlilr  ikrt  in  lho«'  Mrninin  Mvernl  ollin  min^ 
pivteiiluiiuNt  tti'il  mit-iIarFiiiciilm  cntifmiiiiff  niywIT,  nlilcli  I  fnrbrai  In  mciitiou,  ma 
ihcy  r«liii*  ia  privu*  and  T^niily  anktrt. — 1  may  ilio  exprtM  my  cuiiceiii  llial  anj 
phyaiciati  ahould  have  eonaiUered  It  u  conticlcril  wiiti  bit  mum  of  |irapriety  Id  pub- 
lijh  Ibe  rqmrl  of  ciin*m«lioiia  iKltrcrn  liimKlf  ftud  one  of  Iti*  pALieuU. — I  am,  Sir, 
ymit  fiiibnil  tiiimble  •ervuit,  STAXuDri.* 

'  Umlan,  July  9.' 
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Tcrsetl  vnlit  iLose  who  bail ;  her  intercourse  being  only  willi  her 
8cn-nnt3,  a  few  of  tlie  natives,  some  occasitmnl  visitors,  for  n  few 
cj:cit<Hl  moments  each. — ftntl  this  journalizing  doctor,  whose  share 
in  the  perrorinniice  indicates  very  scanty  literature  or  inforination 
of  any  kinil.  But  in  ihe  p-eat  faculty  of  secto);  clearly  iiilu  cha- 
rncter  she  excelled  lo  the  last,  and  was  seldom  mistaken,  unless 
when  her  temper  or  her  prejudice  dug  pitfalls  for  her  judgment. 
Her  courage  was  undaunted  at  all  times;  her  patience  and  fortitude 
far  greater  than  such  a  temperament  could  have  easily  made  cre- 
dible ;  her  pride  towering,  like  that  of  all  her  house ;  her  honour, 
lilic  theirs,  pure  from  c\'ery  slain  ;  her  (rcnerosiiy  so  boundless  as 
to  spui  n  nil  the  hmils  which  her  means  prescribed.  In  her  ideas, 
and  so  in  her  projects,  there  was  ever  somewhat  of  tlie  romantic — 
much  of  fancy — little  of  reason  or  reflection  ;  yet  withal!  this,  which 
points  to  the  ideal  and  impracticable,  she  acquired  an  influence,  an 
ascendant,  over  those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  whether  public 
or  pi  ivale  parties,  which  seems  nil  hut  fahidoui;  and  she  was  irulv. 
for  some  years,  ret;ard^  as  a  kind  of  power  in  the  Levant,  though 
living  with  a  smallrctinuc,  in  a  lone  house,  on  n  moderate  income. 
This  she  owed  to  her  firm  and  commanding  wtU.  Difticullies  she 
contemned,  and  impossibility  was  not  a  word  of  her  vocabulary, 
any  more  than  of  her  grandfather's.  That  her  illustrious  uncle 
derived  his  coo!  and  practical  judgment  from  the  cross  of  the 
flrenville  blood,  can  well  be  conceived;  but  then  we  must,  in 
coniemplating  the  niece,  have  recourie  to  the  suppowlion  either 
that  Chatham's  fcncnt  heat  bad,  with  his  gout,  passed  over  one 
generation,  or  that  the  Stanhope  admixture  bad  neutralizetl  the 
Grenville  influence;  for,  assuredly,  no  two  characters  ever  re- 
sembled each  other  less,  iu  all  but  generous  lu'irlcct  of  self  and 
high  principles  of  honour,  than  did  those  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lady 
Hester.  Nor  was  there  less  of  likeness  in  the  outward  form  than 
in  the  interior  of  these  remarkable  relatives.  I.ady  Hester  was, 
though  lall,  of  a  fine  and  feminine  form ;  and  as  her  figure  was 
graceful,  her  features  were  both  beautiful  and  expressive.  She 
might  well,  in  her  early  d-iy,  fix  the  deepest  aneclions  of  as 
nohlc- hearted  a  soldier  as  ever  died  on  the  bed  of  honuur.  She 
might  well,  ere  that  cruel  termination  of  her  hopes  gave  the  ulli- 
male  dark  shade  to  her  temperament,  have  been  the  chosen 
solace  of  the  privale  hours  of  Mr.  Pill. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  his  favourite  sister,  and  lived  with  htm 
for  the  Inst  years  of  his  eventful  life.  With  her  great  talents,  her 
lively  and  vaiious  Dinvcrsalion,  her  admirable  manners,  her  frank- 
ness— so  likely  to  relieve  one  whose  bhyiiess  was  habitual  and 
painful — she  became  the  favourite  associate  of  his  leisure,  and 
was  quite  necessary  to  his  existence.  IJefore  her  he  freely  un- 
bent 
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bent  liimself ;  and  as  she  remembered  much  that  btul  pnssed  in 
bis  socieLy,  and  was  naturally  fund  of  dwelling  upon  ibc  subject, 
the  principal  charm  of  these  volume*  is  derived  from  ihcir  con* 
slant  rctWcnce  io  tbc  habits  of  that  threat  man.  Nur  can  an^thins' 
be  well  cimccivetl  more  nliraclivc  than  his  simple,  amiable  character 
uit  appears  in  tbeir  padres.  He  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  that  be 
dues  nut  rise  in  our  esteem.  We  give  a  few  passages  almost  at' 
random,  selectinfc  such  as  there  seems  no  reason  whateror  to  qucs* 
tion  the  correctness  of: — 

'"  ft  is  wonderful,"  said  »he,  "  what  a  m«n  Mr.  Pitt  was.  Nobody 
wmihl  have  suspected  how  much  feeling  he  hail  for  people's  comforts 
who  come  to  see  him.  Sometimes  he  wonld  say  to  inn,  "  Htatcr,  yoa 
know  we  have  got  such  a  one  coming  down.  I  believe  his  wouncf  is 
hardly  well  yet,  and  1  heard  liim  Bay  that  he  felt  much  rclirvcd  by  fo- 
mcntatiunn  of  mch  a  herb:  perhnpE  yuu  will  see  that  he  dtids  in  his 
chumbcr  all  llmt  he  wauls."  Of  auolhcr  he  would  eay,  "  I  think  ba 
druiks  ube'b  milk;  I  iliutiUl  like  bim  to  havu  lii>  mocnins's  drHugtil." 
Aud  I,  who  was  born  with  such  sentiibilily  that  [  muBt  fidget  iuyi!elf'| 
abinit  I'vcryboiiy,  uu  matter  wlioin,  was  alvaya  sure  to  exceed  his 
wii)he». 

"  '  Would  you  bdieve,  itoctor,  that  in  the  last  weeks  of  bis  last  illness 
he  found  llttic  to  think  about  hie  groom  in  a  way  that  nobody  would 
have  suspected  in  him  ?    He  had  four  groome  who  died  of  coTiBuniptiuu. . 
from  being  obhged  to  ride  lo  hard  afler  him  ;  for  they  drank  and  caught , 
cold,  ami  bo  ruined  their  constitutions.     This  one  I   am  B|)eaking  of, 
when  Elnt  attacked  in  the  lucigs,  wns  placed  at  Knightcbridge,  and  then 
sent  to  the  seaside.     One  day.  Mr.  Pitl,  apeakuig  of  him,  snid  lo  me, 
"  This  poor  fcUuw,  I  am  afraid,  is  very  bad:  I  have  been  thinking  of  a] 
way  to  give  Inm  a  Httle  consolation.     1  suspect  he  ib  iit  lore  with  Mary,- 
the  huuEcmutd;    for  one  niurniug  early  I  foimd  lb«m  tali^iiig  clci^elj- 
together,  und  ehe  wa«  covered  with  blushes.     Couldn't  yon  contrive, , 
without  hurling  his  feelings,  to  get  her  to  attend  on  him  in  bit  ilUitcs?' 

"  *  Accordingly,  soon  after,  when  he  was  about  to  set  off  for  Hniiinga, . 
I  went  to  see  him.     "  Have  you  nobody,"  I  asltcd  him,  "  whom  ymi 
would  like  to  go  to  Ihc  Bcaside  with  you  ? — your  sister  or  yonr  mother  ?* 
"  No,  ihanlc  you,  my  Indy."     "  There  is  ibc  slill-rooTn  maid,  would 
you  like  her  ?"    "  Ah,  my  lady,  she  hn  a  great  deal  lo  do,  and  is  nlwavi 
wanted,"     From  one  to  another  I  at  last  mentioned  Miirj-,  and  I  saw  I 
had  hit  on  the  right  pereoTi ;   but,  however,  he  only  ob»crved,  he  should  ^ 
bke  to  Kt  her  before  he  went.     Mnry  wu»,  therefore,  eent  to  him  ;  and  ' 
the  result  of  their  converFation  was,  thnt  he  told  her  he  would  marry  her 
if  he  rccoveretl,  or  leave  her  sU  he  had  if  he  died— which  he  did."' — 
vol.  i.  pp,  167—189. 

'  When  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  office,  and  sold  Hollwood,  his  favourite 
cUihl.  he  Uid  down  bin  cBrring<:H  ;ind  horses,  diminished  his  ecgulpage, 
aud  p»id  olf  s»  many  debts  ax  he  could.  Yet,  notwilli standing  ihix  com- 
plete revolution,  his  noble  manners,  his  agreeable  condescending  air, 
never  forsook  hira  for  a  moment.     To  ace  him  at  tabic  with  vulgar  sea 
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capUina,  and  ignorant  militia  colonelB,  with  two  or  tlirec  urvnnU  in 
utendjiuce — he,  who  hod  been  accuatomcd  to  a  «er>'aiu  behind  each 
chair,  to  all  that  wai  peat  and  diatinguishcd  in  Europe — one  might 
have  5U))po»ed  disgust  would  have  worked  lotne  change  in  bim.  But  ia 
cither  ca»c  it  wtn  the  aatnc — alwuyt  tlie  admiration  of  a11  around  him. 
He  wan  ever  careful  to  cheer  the  niodoti  and  diffident ;  but  if  some  for- 
ward youTig  fellow  exhibited  any  jiertnetB,  by  a  short  ?[>eccK,  or  by  ask- 
ing »on:tc  puzzling  question,  he  would  give  him  such  a  act  dowu  lltat  he 
could  not  get  over  it  nit  the  evening.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  61,  68. 

'  Mr.  Pill's  con»ideriitii)ii  for  age  wns  very  murked.  He  hnd,  exclu- 
■ive  of  Walmer,  n  hoii»e  in  the  vilU«e,  for  the  reception  of  those  whom 
the  CHstlc  could  nut  hold.  If  a  rciipectahle  coniinuner,  advanced  iu 
years,  and  a  young  duke  iirrivcd  at  the  tame  Umc,  unA  there  hap]>ened 
to  Ik  but  one  room  vacant  in  the  castle,  he  would  he  aure  Ij)  lutaign  it  to 
the  senior ;  (at  it  ia  belter  (be  would  »ay)  that  these  yqung  loriU  fthould 
walk  hums  on  a  rainy  night  than  old  men  :  they  can  Wr  it  more  cmiIj . 

*  Mr.  Pitt  waa  accustomed  to  sAy  tliut  he  always  conceived  more 
fnvourahly  of  that  man's  understanding  who  tiUkcd  agrceahle  nonaense, 
tbaii  of  hia  who  tiklkcd  sensibly  only ;  fur  the  latter  might  come  front 
hooka  and  study,  while  the  former  could  nniy  be  ihe  natural  fruit  of 
tmagi»aii(in. 

"■  Mr.  Pitt  waa  never  inattentive  to  what  wu  paasing  arouiid  him, 
though  he  oUen  thought  proper  to  ap^iicar  so.  On  one  occaaioD  Sir 
Edward  Ivnatchbull  look  liitn  to  the  Asliford  ball  to  ahuw  him  off  to  the 
yeumcn  and  llicir  wives.  Though  silting  in  the  room  in  all  his  sena- 
torial •criousncK*,  he  contrived  to  observe  everything;  and  nobody* 
(Lady  Hester  a«id)  *  could  give  a  more  lively  account  of  a  hall  than  be 
lie  told  who  was  rather  fond  of  a  certain  captain  ;  how  Mrs.  K.  waa 
drcascd ;  how  Miss  Jnnca.  Mivt  Johnson,  or  Mist  Anybody,  danced ; 
and  had  all  the  minutiir-  of  the  night  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  ih&o  tat 
idle  lookcr-oii.'— /A,,  pp.  12,  "iS. 

"  Lady  Hester  said,  that  those  who  aaaerted  that  Mr  Pitt  wanted  to 
ptit  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  itnd  that  they  followed  bis  principle*, 
lied  i  and  if  she  had  beciii  in  parliament  she  would  have  told  them  bo. 
"  I  once  heiird  a  great  person,"  atlded  she,  "  in  cuiiversaljon  with  him 
on  the  »ul>jeet,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  waa,  "  Whenever  1  can  make  peace, 
whether  with  a  consul,  or  wiih  who«oo»cr  is  at  the  bead  of  the  French 
government,  provided  1  can  have  any  dependence  on  him,  I  will  do  iu" 
Mr-  Pitt  had  a  aovereign  caniempt  for  the  Bourbons ;  and  ihe  only 
merit  that  he  allowed  to  any  one  ol  ihcm  woh  to  him  who  waa  nftcrwarda 
Charlu  X.,  whose  genllemanly  manciers  and  mild  dempanour  he  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  pleaei-'d  with.  Mr.  Pitt  never  wotild  cotjacut  lo 
their  going  to  court,  because  it  would  have  been  a  recogniDon  of 
Lou.sXVIIl.'— /A.,  pp.  13,14. 

'  After  Mr.  Pitt's  dcuib,  [  could  not  cry  for  a  whole  month  and  more. 
1  never  shed  a  tear,  until  one  day  Lord  Melville  came  to  see  me;  and 
the  sight  of  his  ryebrows  turned  grey,  and  his  changed  face,  made  m< 
burst  into  tears.     I  felt  much  better  for  it  after  it  waa  over.' — lb.,  p.  79. 

'  When  Mr.  Pilt  waa  going  to  Bath,  in  his  last  illneu,  he  told  me  he 
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had  jusl  BWn  Arthur  Wellfnle;.  He  spoke  nf  him  with  ihc  ^'ateat 
comDtenilHtLon  ;  and  anid,  the  more  he  sair  of  him  Uie  mure  Ue  iidmirvd 
him.  "  YcV  lie  addnl,  "  the  more  I  hear  of  his  e\]iloiia  tn  Fniii*,  the 
moru  I  uditiire  itic  m<idoECy  with  which  he  rrwivi^s  the  pruibCH  he  merita 
ftum  iheiu.  fie  In  the  unly  muii  1  ever  saw  tiiat  was  iial  vuiii  of  what  be 
hod  done,  and  hud  m  murh  reiuuii  m  ho  to."  Thia  eulugiuDif  Ltdy 
Hcstfr  said,  '*  Mr.  Pitt  pronounced  in  hie  6nc  raellow  totie  of  voice, 
and  thia  was  the  latt  speech  1  heard  him  make  in  that  voice  ;  for,  on 
his  return  from  Bath,  it  was  cracked  for  ever.*' — Ih.,  pp.  Hi,  82. 

'  I  recollect  one  day  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  the  drawing-room  lo  me — 
"  Oh  I  "  said  he,  "  how  I  have  been  bored  by  Sir  Sydney  coming  with 
his  boi  full  of  papers,  mid  keeping  mc  for  a  coupleof  hours,  wlwn  1  had 
80  mmch  to  do !  "  I  observed  lo  him  that  heroes  were  eenerolly  vain  : 
"  Uird  Nelson  ia  so."  "  So  he  is,"  replied  Mr.  Pilt ;  "  tmi  not  like  Sir 
.Sydney  :  and  how  different  ie  Arthur  Wcllealcy,  who  hss  just  quitted 
me!  He  hiis  given  me  details  so  clear  upon  afTair*  in  India!  and  he 
talked  of  ihem,  too,  an  if  he  had  been  a  snri^con  of  n  regimcnl,  niiU  had 
Dolhiiij;  tti  do  with  them  ;  to  that  I  know  not  which  tu  admire  mott,  bis 
modcvty  or  his  talents ;  and  yet  the  fate  of  India  depends  upon  Uiem." — 
/*.,  p.  203,  293. 

The  following  is  not  an  cxapgcralcil  account  of  Mr.  Pltt'a 
aimple  tastes,  niul  of  bis  Lard  work  : — 

i  '  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  atWalmcr,  he  reco»ei*d  hit  hcnllK  prodigiously. 
He  used  to  go  to  a  fann  near  Waliner,  where  hay  and  corn  were  kept 
for  the  horses.  He  had  a  riHim  fitted  up  there  with  a  table  and  twu  or 
three  chairu,  where  he  used  to  write  sumelitnea,  and  a  tidy  womon  to 
drena  him  soinclhin^  to  c»tt.  Oh !  whuL  alicea  of  bread  and  butter  I 
bave  seen  him  eat  there,  and  bunches  of  bri^ad  and  cheese  big  enough 
for  a  ploughman.  He  used  lo  say  tiist,  whcrieTcr  he  could  retire  from 
public  life,  he  would  have  a.  good  English  woman  cook.  Sometimes, 
after  a  grand  dinner,  be  would  say.  "  I  want  something — I  am  hungry," 
And  when  t  remarked,  **  Well,  but  you  arc  jusl  got  up  from  dinner," 
be  would  add,  "Yea;  but  I  looked  round  the  table,  and  there  was 
nothing  I  could  cat — all  the  dishes  were  so  made  up,  and  so  unnatural." 
Ah,  doctor!  in  town,  during  the  sitting  of  parlinnicnt,  what  a  life  was 
his!  Routed  from  hi*  sleep  (for  he  waa  a  gnoil  skr^pcr]  with  a  dcEpaich 
from  Lord  Melville; — then  down  to  Windsor ;  thtni  if  he  had  half  an 
hour  lu  spare,  trying  to  iwatlow  something : — Mr.  Adams  with  a  paper, 
Mr.  lying  with  another;  (hen  Mr.  Rose;  then,  with  a  Uttlc  bottle  of 
cordial  cunfeetion  in  his  pocket,  off  lo  the  House  until  three  or  four  in 
the  morning;  then  home  to  a  hot  supper  for  two  or  three  hours  more, 
to  talk  over  what  was  to  he  done  neit  day: — and  wine,  and  wiue!— 
Scarcely  up  next  muruiuKt  ^ihen  lat-tat-tat — twenty  or  thirty  people 
one  alter  auntbcr,  and  lite  bumes  walking  before  tlic  door  frum  iwo 
till  sunset,  waiting  for  him-  It  waa  enough  to  kill  a  man — it  wu 
niurdcr!' — Iti.,  pp.  G4 — 66. 

Tbc  rottutving  pauagc  shows  hon*  easily  and  how  well  he 
could  enter  intu  ibe  most  oxilinar;  matters,  and  with  an  interest 
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in  tb^m  which  5how<^  the  singular  frankness  of  a  mind  from  its 
earliest  years  occupieil  with  the  ^calest  affairs,  and  worn  b^  the 

hraviirsl  cares : — 

*  Feoule  tliQiiglit  Mr.  Pill  did  not  care  about  women,  and  knew  nothing 

about  llietn ;  but  they  were  very  much  mistaken.      Mrs.  B b,  of 

Devunshirc,  when  8h«  wiit>  Mi&sW ,  was  bo  pretty,  that  Mr,  Pitt 

drank  out  of  her  shoe.  Nubudy  uuderetuud  Bhape,  and  beaaty,  and 
drcn,  better  ihnii  he  did  ;  with  a  glance  of  his  rye  be  saw  it  all  at  unce. 
But  the  world  was  ignorant  of  much  respecting  him.  Who  ever  thought 
that  there  was  not  a  l>eltcr  judge  of  women  in  London  than  he?  and 
not  only  of  women  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  but  that  his 
knowIedi(c  was  bo  critical  that  he  couU  analyse  their  features  and  per- 
sona in  a  most  masterly  way.  Xol  a  defect,  not  a  blemish,  escaped  him  : 
he  would  delect  a  Ehouldcr  too  high,  a  litnp  in  the  gait,  where  nobody 
else  would  bav(>  eccn  it  \  and  his  beauties  were  real,  natural  bcaiilici. 
Ill  drriis,  too,  his  taste  was  equally  relincd.  I  never  shall  foiget,  nhcu 
I  had  arranged  the  folds  and  dra{>ery  of  a  bvaiiliful  dress  which  I  wore 
one  evening,  liuw  lie  said  to  me,  **  Really,  Heeler,  you  are  bctit  on 
cotiquc'sE,  lu-iiiglit:  but  would  it  be  loo  buld  in  me,  if  (  were  to  sug'gcst 
that  liiat  pailiculitr  fold^nitd  he  pointed  to  u  triangular  fall  which  I 
had  ^ivetL  lu  one  part — nere  lunped  up  e»?"  and,  would  you  believe  it? 
— it  was  c.\uctly  wlial  was  wanting  to  complete  the  claesical  form  of 
my  dreu.     He  waa  so  in  everything. 

'  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say,  when  1  went  out  in  my  habit  and  a  sort  of 
furred  jacket,  that  women,  when  they  rode  out,  generally  looked  such 
figuree;  but  that  I  cunlrived  to  make  a  very  handsome  costume  of  it. 

*  He  had  so  much  urbanity,  too!  I  recollect  returning  late  from  a 
ball,  when  he  was  gone  to  bed  fatigued:  there  were  others  besides  my- 
self, and  wc  made  n  good  deal  of  noise.  1  said  lo  him  next  morning, 
"  1  am  afraid  wc  dislurbed  you  last  night."  "  Nut  nt  all,"  he  replied ; 
"  1  was  drcaniiug  of  ihc  Mnek  of  CotnuF*,  Heater,  and,  when  I  heard  you 
all  so  gay,  it  seemed  a  pleasant  reality."' — vol.  i.  pp.  181,  183. 

Wc  have  no  doubt  of  the  peneral  accuracy  of  all  these  passages. 
Oft^-n  in  other  places  we  detect  plain  careIe5sni?BS — as  at  vol.  i,, 
J).  ]7i>,  where  slii:  makes  Mr.  Pitt  remark  the  resemblance  i>f  her 
voice  to  his  father's,  and  also  of  nii  observation  she  bad  been 
making, — '  Good  Ctxl !  if  I  were  to  shut  my  eyes  I  should  think 
it  was  my  father  I  And  how  odd  !  I  beard  bim  say  almost  the 
%"cry  words  f(trty  years  ng«  V  Navr,  as  he  waa  only  forty-six  when 
lie  died,  he  could  not  bave  any  recollection  of  his  father's  opinions, 
delivered  when  he  was  six  yt^ars  old.  So,  though  it  m-iy  be  quite 
true  that  be  had  n  fjroat  dread  of  the  intriguing  nature  of  I..on1 
I  A.,  and  (he  cballcring  of  his  wife,  it  cannot  be  true  that  he  ever 

H  gnve  as  his  reason  for  not  marrying  the  eldest  daug'hlcr  that  *  for 
H  bis  king  niid  country's  Mike  he  must  rc-main  n  single  man '  (vol.  i. 
H  p.  179).  Again,  he  never  could  have  'always  thought  well  of 
H  Sheridan'  (vol.  it.  p.  58).  Indeed  we  »et  this  cIowti  to  the 
^^  doctor** 
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doctor's  inaccaracy  rather  than  liers.  The  exa^^eraleJ  account 
of  Mr.  Canning's  dcfecls  we  can  only  ascribe  to  Lady  He*ter's 
own  balrcd  of  him,  whicb,  nolwithslanding  his  sedulous  uHen- 
tions  \ii  hcT,  appears  to  have  been  intense  ;  and  it  nvtuld  have 
been  belter  had  she  confined  bcr  abuse  of  that  gentleman  to  her 
own  langui^e,  and  not  invoked  her  illustrious  relative's  aid, 
whom  she  would  represent  as  having  a  very  low  opinion  of  his 

uunj;  friend,  nay  as  even  disliking  bim  and  quarrvlling  with  hiin. 

t  is  r|uilu  [Hkssibte  Mr.  Pitt  may  have  censured  his  lutiii^uing 
disposition,  and  possible  even  that,  as  she  represents  (vol.  ii.  p. 
316),  lie  had  resolved  never  to  gi%e  hirn  a  Cabinet  pS«cf — ^llioujfb 
without  any  pft  of  prophecy  we  may  disccn'cr  that  to  this  resolu- 
tion he  never  could  have  lonff  adhered.  But  that  he  was  fond  of 
Mr.  Canning's  swiety,  and  bad  so  much  kindness  for  him  as  to 
ovcrWk  bis  faults,  no  one  can  doubt.  Otlicr  inaccuracies  wu 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  apportion,  whctbcr  setting  them  down  to  the 
account  of  die  doctor's  lack  of  memory  or  the  patient's  abundance 
of  imagination  ;  as  when  at  vol,  ii..  p.  61,  she  describes  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  city  coming  to  offer  Mr.  Pilt  an  annuity.  Though 
the  fact  be  true,  and  that  he  refused  it,  the  sum  was  assuredly  not 
10,000/.  a  year  ;  nor  did  any  one  come  with  a  g:old  box  contain- 
ing 100,000/.  to  offer  it  as  a  bribe  or  a  graimly.  Such  blunder* 
as  the  making  Mr.  Pilt  sit  in  the  company  of  Home  Tooke  (vol. 
ii.  p.  31)  must  of  course  be  placed  to  tlic  doctor's  own  account 
alone. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  various  passages  whicb  give  b 
liTcly  picture  enough  of  Lady  Heitcr  Stanhope  herself,  and  her 
mode  of  life.  After  describing  her  »«  retiring  very  late  to  bed, 
and  then  keeping  her  whole  household  on  the  alert  half  the  night 
with  orders  and  eounter-onlers,  at  length  towanls  sun-rise  she 
would  be  still  for  a  seuon  : — 

*  Worn  out  with  the  faligue  of  ringing,  talking,  and  scolding,  at  length 
Lady  Hester Stanhnpc  would  fnll  nsl^p;  allwoidd  be  hushed,  and  so  the 
silence  would  continue  for  three,  four,  or  five  hours.  But  soon  after 
sunrise  the  bell  would  ring  violently  again,  snd  the  business  of  the 
morning  would  commence.  This  was  a  counterpart  of  the  night,  only 
that  the  few  hours'  sleep  gave  her  a  frcah  supply  of  vigour  and  acliviiy. 
As  she  seldom  rose  until  four  or  five  in  tin;  afternuou,  the  intervening 
hours  were  occupied  in  writing,  talking,  and  receiving  jKiuple;  fur,  as  she 
then  Eiat  up  in  her  bed,  her  appearance  was  prclcy  mueb  the  same  as  if 
she  had  been  on  a  sofa,  to  which  her  l)cii  bore  some  resemblance.  Slie 
would  see,  one  after  the  other,  her  siL-ward,  her  secretary,  the  c«ok,  the 
groom,  the  doctor,  the  gardvuer,  and,  upon  some  occasions,  the  whole 
houBchuld.  Few  escaped  without  a  reproof  nnd  a  scolding ;  her  im- 
palicnce,  and  the  exactitude  she  rec^uired  in  the  execution  of  her  com- 
mands, left  no  one  a  chance  of  c«CKpe.     Quiet  was  an  element  in  which 
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a  Bpirit  bo  reatlcfs  and  elMtic  could  not  eiirt.  Secret  pUns,  exprenea 
willt  tetters,  meE^eiigen  on  (listBtit  jourucys,  orders  for  guodn,  nuccuur 
and  relief  afforded  to  the  poor  and  opprested — tlicK  were  the  aJJinent* 
of  her  active  and  benevolcut  mind.  No  one  was  eecuie  of  eating  lua 
mcalH  uninterruptedlv ;  her  bell  was  couBtautly  ringing,  and  llie  most 
trifling  order  would  Keep  a  aervaat  on  hie  l^B,BuiDelinic«  a  whule  hour, 
befure  her.  iiiiHergoing  every  now  atul  then  a  cro£a-cxnmiuatioa  worse 
Ibsn  that  of  a  Gurrow? — vol.  i.  pp.  128,  139. 

The  doctor's  estimate  bnlli  of  her  fucuUJes  and  of  the  imjiort- 
ance  of  her  occupations,  is  perhaps  excessive;  but  he  thus  paints 
her : — 

*  In  the  aamc  day  I  have  frequently  kiiowu  her  (o  dictate,  with  the 
most  enlarged  pohticul  viewt,  papers  tliat  concerned  the  welfaie  of  a 
pashahk,  and  the  next  moment  she  would  descend,  with  wondrous 
facility,  to  some  trivial  details  ahout  the  compoattion  of  a  bouee-paiht, 
the  making  of  butter,  the  drenching  of  a  sick  horse,  the  chooaing  lamb*, 
<ir  the  cutiing-oat  of  a  maid's  apron,  She  had  a  finger  in  cverythintr, 
and  in  vverytliing  was  b3i  atlcpt.  Her  intelligence  really  Kerned  to 
liBve  no  limits ;  t)ie  rcccsBcs  of  the  univcrae,  if  one  might  venture  to  My 
Ko,  abKulutcly  seemed  thrown  open  to  her  Kaze.  In  the  snnie  manner 
Uiat  the  frutlrBicd  the  Intrigues  and  braved  the  menaces  of  hostile  emir* 
and  p^sbae,  did  she  penetrate  and  cspo»«  ihc  tricks  and  cunniDg  of 
servants  and  peusunU,  wliu  vtere  ever  plolting  to  pilfer  lier.  It  was 
curioiU«  to  see  what  paiuR  «he  wuuld  lake  in  developing  and  bringing  to 
light  ft  connpiracy  of  the  vile  wrtLche*,  who,  from  time  to  timei  laid  their 
deep  schemes  of^  plunder — Hchemes  nf  whiich  EiiTO|ifa]i  estahlishmcnts 
have  no  parallel,  and  mnchinutiona  vthich  Satan  himself  could  hardly 
hnve  euunteraclcd.  She  used  to  aay,  "  there  arc  half  a  <lozen  of  them 
whom  i  could  bang  if  I  chose ,"  hut  she  was  forbearing  towards  cul- 
prits when  she  once  had  them  in  her  power,  although  unwearied  and 
unflinching  in  her  pursuit  of  them.' — vol.  1.  pp.  129,  130. 

Her  l^rannical  spirit  is  aocd  both  in  such  passnfi-es  as  lh<> 
following,  ainl  in  various  trails  and  anecdotes  throughout  the 
whole  work: — 

'  No  soul  iu  licr  household  waa  sudercd  to  utter  a  suggestion  on  the 
most  trivial  matter— even  on  the  driving-ia  of  a  uul  in  a  bit  of  wood  : 
none  were  permitted  to  exercise  anv  discretion  of  (h«ir  own,  but  airioily 
and  solely  to  fullil  their  orders.  Nollking  was  allowed  to  be  givcu  out 
by  any  servant  without  her  expreas  direcUous.  Her  dragoman  or  secre- 
tary wBB  cnjuini-d  to  place  on  her  table  each  day  an  account  uf  every 
person's  employment  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
names  anil  buMncss  of  all  goers  and  camera.  Her  despotic  humour 
would  veut  il*clf  in  lucli  phrases  aa  thcEe.  The  maid  one  day  entered 
with  a  mesaage — "  The  gardener,  n.y  lady,  is  come  to  say  that  the  piece 
of  ground  in  tl^e  bottom  is  -tvceded  and  dug,  and  he  ^ayi  that  it  is  only 
fit  for  lettace,  bean*,  ur  telA  [a  kind  of  leUuce],  and  such  vegetables." 
"Tell  the  gardener,"  she  answered  vehemently,  "that,  whew  I  order 
him  to  dig,  he  u  to  dig*  artd  uot  to  give  his  upioimi  what  the  ground  la 
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fit  rr>r.  It  may  be  far  his  grave  that  lie  digs,  it  may  be  for  mine.  He 
must  know  iiolluDg  until  I  send  my  orders,  and  bo  bid  him  go  about 
iiis  biiBineBfl."' — vol,  i.  pp.  130,  131. 

Her  ronversatiim,  lu>wever  ricti,  eloquent  and  various,   mutt        M 
have    been    from   its   excess    a  sore  inlliction.     We   qucsiion    if        V 
'Sicilian  tyrants'  ever  invented  a  more  severe  suGTeraig  than  the 
following-  passages  iJeacribe : — 

*  In  the  Utter  yeani  of  her  life  social  and  unreitrainM  cooTeriation 
vaB  out  of  the  qaestion — il  was  difficult  to  unbtnd  btfore  her — to  spmH 
a  couple  of  \io\ai  with  her  was  lo  j^o  to  school.  She  vns  uncenBingly 
employed  in  IftTiii^  Ixire  the  iteaknessea  of  our  common  nature.  Mercy, 
in  (be  sense  of  CendeTni'Bs  fur  neo|)le*B  foibles,  she  hod  none ;  but,  to  Iier 
honour  be  it  Bai<3,  iilihuugh  sne  was  ronMantly  drawing  a  line  between 
■lie  high  and  low  horn,  good  LjiLnlitieB  in  the  most  menial  person  bore 
UB  high  an  estimiition  in  her  mind,  aa  if  she  had  discovered  them  in 
prinece. 

*  It  was  wonderful  huw  long  sbe  would  hold  a  per«nn  in  convetBstioD, 
listeiiing  to  her  anecdutex  and  remiLrke  uii  huuLitu  life;  she  seemed 
entiTcly  to  forget  ibat  the  listener  could  poBBtblj'  require  a  respite,  or 
even  a  temporary  relief.  It  may  be  alleged  that  nothing  waa  mora  easy 
than  to  find  excuBCs  for  breaking  up  a  converBBlioii;  but  it  wtis  not  so — 
fur  her  word*  ran  on  in  sucli  on  uuintecrupted  stream  that  one  never 
could  seiie  a  moment  to  make  a  pause.  I  have  sat  more  than  eight, 
ten  —  nay,  twelve  and  thirLcen  hours,  et  u  time  !  Lady  Hester  Slaiihoue 
told  me  hcFEclf  that  Mr.  Wsy  remamed  one  day  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  until  break  of  day  neit  mornhig,  letr-ii'teh-  with  her ;  and 
Miss  Williains  once  assured  me.  that  Lady  Ilc^tcr  kept  Mr.  \.  (an 
English  gentlemiin,  who  was  her  doctor  some  lime)  so  long  in  diRCourse 
thai  he  fainted  anay.  Her  liidyEhip's  readiness  in  exigencii's  may  be 
exemphficd  by  what  occurred  on  that  occasion.  When  she  hud  rung 
the  hell,  and  eervauta  had  come  to  ber  usistancc,  she  said  reiy  quietly 
to  them  thai  in  litleuing  to  the  slate  of  disgrace  to  which  England  was 
reduced  by  the  conduct  of  the  miniiien  (tbia  was  iu  1816'19>.  his 
feelings  of  shame  and  grief  had  bo  overpowered  bim  that  he  had  fainted. 
Mr.  N.,  however,  declmed  lo  Miss  W.  that  it  was  no  such  thing,  but 
thai  he  absolutely  swooned  away  from  fatigue  and  constraint.  i 

'  Her  conversation  waa  generally  familiar  and  colloquial,  someiimesj 
sircaslic,  soiuelimes  rising  to  eloquence,  ao  noble  and  digniiied,  (hat,! 
like  an  overflowing  river,  it  bore  d<mn  everything  before  it.     Her  iltus-  > 
(rations  were  dniwn  from  every  sensible  or  abstract  thing,  and  wert  i 
always  most  felicitous.      Her  rcssnning  was  »o  plain  mx  to  be  compre* 
bended  and  followed  by  the  most  illilenitc  person,  nt  the  same  time  that 
it  wftB  strictly  logical,  and  always  full  of  strength  and  energy.     She  had 
read  all  subjecu  without  t>ook»,  and  was  learned  wilhcmt  bte  ;  and,  to 
sum  up  all,  il^she  was  mud,  as  many  people  believed,  she  was,  like  the 
cracked  Portland  vase,  mure  valimble,  thotigb  daniu^ed,  ibaii  most  per- 
fetl  vessels.'— vol.  i.  pp.  136-138. 

Her  opinions  were  of  ibe  most  cxli'sordinnry  cast ;  she  waa  re- 
ligious. 
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ligioui,  constantly  meditating  on  the  Deity,  and  mdenvouring  Id 
walk  purely  boforo  Him  butli  m  to  her  ccmtlucland  as  to  her  bound- 
less crharitics.  She  Ijclieved  in  tbe  RcTiplure*.  and  reail  scarce 
anything  but  llm  Rible;  but.  she  fiitnlv  ex[>eete<l  the  second  com- 
ing ot  the  Messiah  as  close  nt  hanil.  kept  two  burses  always  ready, 
one  for  his  use,  the  otber  for  her  own  to  altend  him,  and  never 
sulTorcd  any  one  to  ri<le  either  of  them.  Then  in  the  influence 
of  stars  and  of  the  evil  eye,  she  as  firmly  believed  as  any  of  the 
most  unenlightened  Orientals;  and  in  da;monolof;y  she  placed 
ftuch  implicit  faith  that  she  conceived  the  air  to  be  at  all  times 
peopird  by  pure  and  invisible  spirits,  v,-'uh  whom  she  not  only  held 
an  imaginary  ronverie,  acknowledginfr  their  influence,  but  such 
was  the  mixture  of  the  natural  with  the  spiritual  in  her  notions  of 
ibcir  nature,  that  she  considered  a  person  ought  to  move  care- 
fully, to  shut  the  doors  or  windows  with  cnutton,  and  to  handle 
.  the  furniture  with  circumspecliou,  lest  he  tnigbt  chance  to  injiire 
l-thcir  delicnte  frames. 

Her  imagination  so  mastered  her  reason  that,  not  withstanding 
tier  knowledge  of  mankind,  lu-r  erninondy  suiipiciims  nature,  and 
her  boasted  power  of  seeing;  ihrough  characters,  she  w.is  the  easy 
.dupe  of  imposiurs.  Thus  projectors  were  ever  obtaining  money 
[from  her;  some  man,  designated  as  X.  in  these  volumes,  but 
'whose  real  name  should  be  made  known,  pretended  lo  bear  a 
message  from  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Bedford  to  her  with  offers 
of  pccuninry  nssisuinrc  to  liquidate  her  debts,  and  obiatnctl  entire 
possession  of  her  confidence,  which  of  course  he  must  have  turned 
to  his  own  profit  and  lo  her  loss.  The  rumour  of  a  Colonel 
Needbam  h&ving^  left  his  properly  in  Ireland  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
prerleceftseil  him  by  a  few  days,  made  her  never  doubt  tliat  hit 
heir-at-law.  Lord  Kilmorcy,  must  make  over  the  estates  to  her. 
at  IcQsl  nfier  his  own  decease ;  and  she  is  for  years  in  eipectation 
of  a  fftvuurable  answer  on  this  head  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  to 
whom  she  had  written  as  her  negotiator,  but  who  no  doubt  consi- 
dered the  whole  affair  as  some  Irish  joke  or  Sj-rian  dream. 

After  all,  however,  her  embarrassments  appear  clearly  to  have 
resulted  from  her  boundless  charities  .ind  her  noble  munificence 
to  those  she  prnlected.  Her  country  and  her  countrvmen  reaped 
largely  the  beneflts  of  all  her  expenditure,  into  which  nothing 
mean,  ur  paltry,  or  svlfibh,  or  calculating,  entered  ;  anil  we  must 
Boy  that  we  feel  truly  disgusted  at  the  return  she  received  from 
the  British  uiinistry  for  all  her  generosiiy — n  return  which  ap- 
if  not  illegal,  yet  to  appniach  the  very  limils  of  the  law. 
le  money-lender  complained  that  she  was  in  debt  to  him, 
whereupon  Lord  Puliiierslon  thought  proper  to  issue  his  ordert 
to  the  nmsuU  in  the  Levant  that  ihcy  should  refuse  lo  sign  any 
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certificate  of  her  being  alive,  which  ceremony  waa  ueceswiry  in 
order  to  pive  her  the  right  to  draw  her  pension  (jtiarterl)-!  I'he 
consequence  wns  that,  cm  a  mere  siatement  by  one  party,  she 
was  dejirived  for  the  last  two  years  of  a  pension  ta  much  her 
ri^ht  OS  his  lordship's  rent,  perhaps  as  ireLI  earned  as  his  lord- 
ship's  salary.  VVti  verily  believe  this  instance  of  oflicial  op- 
pression is  without  an  example,  and  wc  arc  curious  to  hear  by 
what  law  it  was  justilied,  and  what  use  Lord  Palmerston  or  his 
colleagues  couhl  by  Inw  make  of  the  FnrliaineDlary  pension 
which  ihey  thus  stopped.  The  stalcmcnt  is  plainly  made ;  it  is 
placed  before  the  public  in  the  most  distinct  terms.  There  can 
be  no  denial  of  the  fact,  because  the  letters  of  the  consuls  are 
given  in  the  book:  there  must,  therefore,  be  some  explanation 
given— why  the  signature  was  refused  to  Lady  Hester,  which 
oporatctt  as  a  Etop]>age  of  the  pension,  merely  because  some  one 
claimed  a  debt  from  her,  of  which  the  noble  cx-secrclary  had  no 
official  knowledge;  and  there  must  be  some  account  rendered 
of  the  arrears  which  thus  accrued,  not  one  penny  of  which  the 
government  had  any  right  to  apply  in  ^myment  of  Lady  Hester's 
debts,  he  ihcy  ever  so  clearly  due,  any  more  than  in  payment 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  own.  This  explanation  and  this  account 
we  shall  hope  to  see. 


Art.  VI. — 77w  Letters  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of 
Chetterjield ;  inrludiwf  numerous  Letters  notc^rst  published frota 
the  original  MSS.  Edited,  with  Nules,  by  Lord  Malion,  in 
4  vols.,  Svo.     London.      1845. 

TWO  scions  of  the  old  knightly  house  of  Stanhope  were  raised 
to  thf!  peerage  by  Jnmos  I.     The  elder  (and  only  surviving) 
branch  was  advanced  In  the  earldom  of  Chculerfiold  by  Charles  I., 
in  whose  cause  its  zeal  and  suircrin)*8  were  ccnspicuous.     Ttto  of 
its  cadets  earned  early  in  the  next  cenlurj-  by  great  public  ser- 
vices the  separate  earldoms  of  Stanhope  and  Harrington  ;  and  in 
the  former  of  these  junior  lines  the  succession  of  remarkable  abi- 
lities has  ever  since  been  uninterrnpted — a  circumstance  perhaps 
unique.     We  believe,  taking  the  blood  all  logether,  not  one  race 
in  Great  Itrilain  has  produced  within  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  so  msiny  persons  of  real  and  dcsen'ed   eminence  ;    but 
slill  for  the  brilliant  variety  of  hi:)  talcnla  and  atlainments,  the 
general  sidendoor  of  his  career,  influence,  and  fame,  the  fourth 
^m      Earl  of  CliPBterfiehl  remains  the  facile  princeps  of  his  house  and 
^^    name.     Either  as  siatvstnan,  or  diplomatist,  ur  orator,  he  stood 
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below  no  contemporary  wbo  never  held  the  prime  management 
of  a  great  party,  and  below  but  two  of  those  wbo  ruled  the 
Empire.  As  the  ornuneiit  and  oracle  of  the  world  of  fasbiuni 
the  model  of  taste  and  wit,  and  all  personal  peaces  and  aconm- 
plishmenls,  his  supremacy  was  undisputed ;  but  it  is  to  bis  con- 
nexion with  the  Literature  and  literary  men  uf  bis  a^e  Ibal  be 
owes  mainly  the  pprmancnce  as  well  as  the  prominence  of  bis 
celebrity.  He  survives  among  ui,  and  will  survive,  by  reason  of 
bis  connexion  with  Pope,  Gay,  Alterbury,  Arbuthnoi,  Swift, 
Voltaire.  Johnson;  and  (tboug;h  we  are  far  from  undervaluing 
others  of  his  writings)  because  his  Letters  uii  the  Education  of 
bis  ton  are  in  point  of  style  a  finished  and  ctassiml  work,  <:ontaio 
instructions  for  the  cunduct  of  life  that  will  ne>'er  be  obsolete, 
and  constitute  sumo  ipf  our  most  curious  materials  for  estimating 
the  moral  tone  of  aristocratic  society  during  a  long  and  important 
period  of  English  history. 

These  famous  Letters  were  published  the  year  after  his  death, 
and  have  since  guue  through  many  odiliuns ;  but  it  cajinul  be  said 
that  until  now  they  had  received  even  a  decent  measure  of  edtto- 
rial  care.  Lord  Mabon  has  (with  a  few  trivial  and  proper  omis- 
sions  in  the  earlier  port  uf  the  series)  reproduced  them  entire, 
and  for  the  first  lime  lilled.  up  names  left  in  blank,  and  rx]tlained 
hints  and  allusions  which  the  lapse  of  another  itineration  ivoutd 
have  condemned  to  hopeless  obscurity.  As  the  original  editrix 
was  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  pecuniary  interest,  no  addition 
to  the  text  could  be  expected — she,  we  may  be  sure,  printed  every 
scrap  that  had  been  preserved.  They  ore  now,,  however,  incorpo- 
rated wilb  a  more  general  correspondence  which  had  been  origi- 
nally dealt  with  in  a  widely  ilitWenI  utanncr.  Bishop  Chcncvix 
and  Mr.  Dnyroilcs  were  friends  of  Chesterfield,  and  men  of 
character  and  honour.  In  whatever  they  communicated  tu  the 
public  thev  had  a  just  regard  for  the  claims  both  of  the  dead  and 
the  living:  if  they  erred  at  all,  itwos  on  the  side  of  over-dclJr-acy  : 
accordingly,  the  mutilations  were  severe;  and  as  respects  this, 
the  larger  share  of  bis  materials,  when  wc  compare  Lord  Mahon's 
copy  with  what  wo  had  had  before,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  given  us  a  new  work.  VVbaievcr  could  wound  any- 
IxKly's  feelings  had  been  omitted;  in  other  words,  a  very  large 
pru|»>rtiou  of  whutcver  could  throw  light  on  the  secret  history  of 
parties  and  public  men  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  time — very  many 
letters  entirely — the  most  striking  paragraphs  of  half  the  rest. 
The /ocuHfl"  are  now  filled  up  ns  far  as  was  possible — and  the 
whole  illustrated  by  miles,  which  we  recommend  to  the  study  of 
all  who  may  be  tempted  to  undertake  tasks  of  thid  description  j 
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fur  ihsy  are  brief  anil  clear — and  wherever  a  j udgmenl  nas  called. 
fnr,  convey  that  of  n  sag;adous  mind  in  language  as  terse  as  the 
great  bin«nian  himself  could  hare  etnp)o;y'ed,  Lorxl  Mabon  has 
also  collected  and  arranged  the  varitms  Letters  that  had  more 
recently  emerged  in  the  Suffolk  Corrcsptmdencc,  the  Marchmont 
Papers,  Caxo's  pondenms  uimpitaliuns,  nml  elsewhere.  We  am, 
however,  wc  must  confess,  somewhat  surprised  that  his  diligence 
has  not  brought  out  more  of  absolute  novelty  in  this  way.  Mr- 
George  Berkeley,  we  know,  had  kept  carefully  some  specimens 
of  Chesterfield**  epistolary  vein,  evcii  of  the  boyiith  Cambridge 
time.  The  writer  attained  extraordinary  repute  io  his  earliest 
manhood,  and  he  lived  to  the  edge  of  eighty  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  but  unrivalled  admiration.  With  such  social  connexions  and 
predilections,  such  literary  habits  and  facility,  his  correspond- 
ence must  have  been  vast — and  even  now  we  ran  have  seen  but 
a  Very  insignificant  fragment  of  it.  Where  is  it  ?  Even  in  those 
comparatively  careless  dnys,  who  could  hnvc  burnt  a  letter  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's?  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  ihc  reposi- 
tories of  those  who  represent  his  various  political  and  fashionable 
associates,  innumerable  relics  must  slill  be  lyin^  disinterred. 
Lord  Mahon  tells  us  that  be  inquired  in  vniu  at  Dreiby ;  but  it 
was  not  there  that  we  shotdd  have  expected  to  find  much — Lord 
Chesterfield  was  the  last  man  to  keep  copies  of  his  own  letters—' 
we  should  greatly  doubt  whether  he  ever  wrote  anything  twice 
over  in  his  life.  But  we  are  not  told  of  any  researches  in  places 
which  we  should  have  conjectured  to  be  among  the  likeliest  for 
discovery — at  Castle  Ashby,  for  instance,  at  Slanmer,  at  Clum* 
ber,  or  Lon?lcat,  or  Haglev.  Among  bis  closest  connexions  was 
that  with  Mr.  Waller,  the  last  male  represcnlalive  of  the  poet, 
himself  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements,  an  elegant  scholar,  through 
life  a  student.  Where  are  the  Waller  MSS.  ?  Has  Mr.  Upcolt 
no  information  of  iheir  fate  ?  Then,  is  there  not  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  very  considerable  body  of  Chesterfield  papers  exist  in 
the  Castle  of  Dublin  ?  The  Earl's  brief  vice-royal'y  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  bonnurahle  feature  in  his  history.  Siuiie  tnediled 
letters  or  despatches  of  that  dale  were  quoted  with  effect  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Marquess  of  Normauby ; 
hut  though  the  noble  Editor's  nltcntion  was  thus  directed  to 
the  |)»int,  the  result  is  nil.  He  stales  that  his  applications 
were  received  with  the  nnticipnted  coiiriesy  both  by  Lord  Nor- 
manby  and  by  the  present  Lord-Lieutenant ;  but  tliat  in  neither 
rase  were  the  desired  documents  placed  at  his  ilisposal.  Cosas 
fie  Espalia  : — we  think  it  highly  improbable  that  a  trip  to  Dub- 
lin (within  the  last  twelve  months  at  all  events)  could  have  failed 
of  its  reward.     Rut  as  no  roan  ever  devoted  bimself  to  the  ladies 
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with  mare  wal,  or  carried  lo  Ihe  ^ave  wiih  him  the  reputation 
of  more  triumplianl  succesB  in  llie  quest  of  their  favour,  nothing 
cerlainly  strikes  us  ns  stranger  in  this  cnse  thin  that  so  few  speci- 
mens should  hai'c  yet  c^me  out  of  the  Earl's  cnrresponilrnce  with 
the  fair  sex.  That  he  hardly-  sjienl  a  mwrnins:  between  hi»  "^Olh 
and  his  50lh  year  without  penninj;  some  effusion  of  gallantry — 
nulh  dies  tine  lined — we  may  assume  as  not  less  certain  than  bis 
rcg^ulnr  obsen-nnceofthetnilette.  That  letters  of  this  class  shuuld 
not  have  been  forthcoming  at  an  earlier  period,  no  one  can  he 
surprised  : — but  wc  can  scarcely  think  the  heirs,  or  even  the  heir- 
esses of  the  beauties  concerned^  would  feel  any  hesitation  in  now 
producing  the  evidence  of  their  appreciation  by  that  peerless 
Koigbt  of  the  Garter.  Did  the  adorable  Lady  Fanny  Shirley, 
for  example — of  his  dM-oiion  lo  whom, 

'  In  that  i-ien]ul  w]iii|)i:r  which  begun 
Ten  years  ago,  und  never  will  be  dune,* 

we  Iiave  hardly  any  record  but  in  this  couplet  of  Hanbury 
VViltiams,  and  one  or  two  uot  always  decent  songs  by  Chester- 
field himself— did  she  preserve  none  of  her  worshipper**  eplsilcs?* 
Did  Madame  de  Monconscil  destroy  all  but  the  u\ideoUy  inter- 
rupted as  well  as  tnutdaled  sc^ries  with  which  it  was  left  for  Lord 
Mahon  to  connect  her  name? 


*  *  ^V!»ii  Paiitiy,  bluoiniiig  fair,'  &c,  Ac.  It  i»  pmbalile  tbst  iUe  Venet  oit  a  Iddr'a 
drinkini[  ihe  Baili  Wnim  w*r»  alio  iiwpireJ  by  Lmly  Fnimy,  We  q,uot«  ibe  opming 
— Ibe  clsM  would  not  do : —  ^ 

'  TI10  giHLiii]{  itraaRii  Lmpctuoiu  flour 
In  hud  10  IJcljk'i  lini  to  ^: 
Willi  oi|iuI  liiulnuid  ritual  htat 
Will  Would  i«vl  null  tliij$fi  lipi  lo  meet  f— 

Bint  cntled  Blivaiiu.  ■till  ^i>at«r  hXiu 

Attend*  your  warm  oiid  liquid  kiM; 

Fur  rnitn  licr  Li|>i  four  wclcoino  tida 

Shall  diiwii  ijpr  lipavia))  iHixiin  glidv; 

Th^rv  fill  rach  iwcllin;  ^lobc  cf  \ovt, 

Aiwi  touch  that  hwHl  1  neVr  could  mov*.' 

W(  tiBYe  hfnrd  thai  it  nu  the  b&iti«  bdy  who  fuund  theie  Unvf  wriltvn  in  lift  ciipr 
0I  Sbtclock  upon  Ueaih : — 

'  Miilakcii  fair,  lay  Siirrlixk  by. 

Hit  d(jctriii«  ii  deccivinei 
FiiT  ithil*  h«  tracVirt  ut  tii  die, 

He  clit-Bli  ui  uf  our  living. 
Tu  dir  '■  s  ItfMi  we  %\i/al\  know 

Tun  (noil  uillitml  a  ninMtr ; 
Tlieu  let  u»  ouly  itiulj-  now 

How  we  majr  live  ttte  TuUr. 
But  ir  thill  bleat  1  may  doI  Urw, 

And  pity  you  deny. 
Tu  me  at  Inut  yuui  ^liFtluck  ft'i'e^ 

'Til  I  uiuit  learu  to  die.' 
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We  have  no  doubt  the  reception  of  these  volumes  will  be 
such  3s  to  encournf^e  further  inve8Lig;ation  not  oj^Ey  in  Knj^lsnd 
■nil  Irclnncl,  but  aiso  in  France,  ilaly,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
No  Knglishman  uf  the  lime  had  more  intimate  cimncxiutis  with 
foreign  courts  or  with  foreign  litenili.  He  was  as  murh  at 
home  ill  France  as  liolinjrbnike  or  Horace  Walpole — as  fomiiiar 
with  Germany  as  Sir  C.  H.  Williams;  he  knew  Italy  well; 
nnd  had  a  more  thorough  acquaintanct;  with  Holland  than  any 
other  firsl-rate  Englishman  subsequent  to  Sir  William  Temple. 
Equally  admired  by  Voltaire  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  (who 
used  to  rail  him  L'hommC-  iT An^lfterre) ,  he  contrived  to  keep 
quite  clear  u(  tlicir  feuds,  and  was  cuUivated  and  coniided  in 
by  both  to  the  last.  But  indeed  if  no  man  was  more  feared 
and  dreaded  for  satiric  wit  than  CliesteriJeld,  and  if,  as  we 
believe,  no  man  ever  paid  dearer  for  the  indulgence  of  that 
faculty  in  its  results  to  his  poliiical  ambition,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  no  great  wit  ever  passed  through  the  world  wilb  so  few 
social  quarrels.  Wc  may  be  sure  he  practised  ddi^fcnlty  the 
precept  so  often  inculcated  on  his  son — 'Be  always  ready  to  cm.- 
brace  any  man  whom  you  don't  feci  entitled  or  disposed  to  knock 
down.' 

We  mav  also,  we  think,  consider  ourselves  as  having  a  claim 
on  Lord  Mahon  for  a.  fuller  oullcclion  than  has  as  yet  appearedu 
of  his  celebrated  relation's  miscellaneous  works,  both  in  prostt,] 
and  in  verse.     VV'e  know  that  some  '  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  '  re- 
main in  manuscript,  and  hare  heard  tlicm  highly  oimmcnded  hy ' 
a  most  excellent  judge.     They  were,  wc  suppose,  inspired  by  his 
propensity  for  quizzing  his  solemn  friend  Lyttteton,  ami  withheld 
from  the  press  in  tenderness  to  the  respectable  victim.     Several 
light  pieces  of  verse,  commonly  ascribed  to  his  pen.  arc  on!y  to 
lie  found  in  magazines  of  his  day,  or  in  books  of  elegant  cxliacts. . 
Others  inserted  as  his  by  Maty,  or  Maty's  successor  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Lady  Cbesterlield,  are  now  known  not  to  be  bis;  though 
wc  can  see  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  with  Sir  Egerloo 
BryJges  (Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  Jii)   that  the  Earl  himself  c»er 
claimed    in    any  sort    the   parentage    of    a  stanza    that  did  not 
belong  to  him.     Sir  Egerton,  no  doubt, disliked  L^^rd  Cheslerlield 
for  his  sneers  at  the  bibliomania,  to  say  nothing  of  worse  here- 
sies; but  wc  believe  he  in   this  matter  allowed   himself  to  be 
mystified  by  the  eternal   malice  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  bated] 
Cbeslerfield  with  a  perfccl  hatred,  as  son,  as  partisan,   as  rival] 
wit — bated  biin  as  a  substantive  magnate,  as  fir  above  the  gossipj 
of  coats  and  crests  as  aimve  accumulating  teapots  and   smelling-' 
buttles — hated  him  even  in  his  vices,  not  because  they  were  vjce«,^ 
but  bf^c^use  they  were  manlier  vices  than  his  own.   We  infer  from 
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Lord  Mnhon's  preface  thai  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley  is  in  poflsea&ion  of 
vnriotis  tilings  bilLerto  ineditcd  ;  and  if  Ainoii|;  these  be  any  more 
characters  equal  to  those  of  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Pulicney,  Chat- 
ham, Newcutic  and  Bnte — or  to  that  now  for  the  first  time 
priiilcd  of  ArbulLnot — the  jiublic  would  be  rery  grateful  for 
ihem.  But  at  any  rale  Cbfitorficld's  misccllaneou*  works  have 
long  been  out  of  print;  and  bis  sp<^ech«s,  his  p«)lilical  trat-ts.  his 
essays  on  the  follies  and  affeotations  of  his  day,  hissings  and 
metrical  Jeux  tftsprit,  all  need  and  are  well  entitled  lo  revision 
and  illustration  of  the  same  kind  that  Lord  Mahon  has  now  be- 
stowed on  \h.p  gathered  specimens  of  his  CorrcspDndencc.* 

Prefixed  to  this  t-olleclion  i»  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Cheslcrfirld,  exiracted  nearly  verfmtim  from  the  third  volume  of 
Lord  Mahon's  History  of  En!2;!and,  with  some  additional  maltor 
explanatory  of  his  immediate  task  and  objects.  Th«  sketch  i* 
a  very  excellent  one — concise  yet  comprehensive,  and  in  atyls 
highly  graceful.  As  a  chapter  in  a  History,  a  preface  to  a  scries 
of  letters,  or,  we  may  venture  to  say,  ns  an  article  in  a  Review, 
nothing  eould  be  better.  But  if  Lord  Mahon  should,  as  we 
hope  he  wUl,  undertake  a  general  edition  of  Chesterfield** 
works,  we  trust  bo  will  accompany  il  with  a  complete  biography. 
I>r.  Maty'i  is  a  wretched  performance  ;  it  is  true  he  did  not  live 
to  correct  it  finally  for  the  press;  but  at  any  rale  lie  wrote  so 
close  on  the  time,  and  so  entirely  under  the  directions  of  thu 
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•  or  ChMin&ld'i  lighter  Euajs,  one  at  ibe  bete  i«  iKai  od  t^t  Anm  at  irontu. 
Two  clftw  «re  iLu*  iicutlv  (LI*^Hi»L-d  of.  Or  Ihv  ptiin  we  nad — '  llicii  drcH  iQiut 
not  tiia  alicivi  pln'in  Immhln  peine;  aiif  ntifmpd  L>f>yii<i(l  !<  atnaiiril  iit  li«l  to  iIm 
moelc  bRnir,  ,-ina  txcite  laughier.  An  ngl^  wnmon  ihnultl  hj  nil  meiuii  acald  anjr 
om^ntFELt  (liAt  Biajr  dcaur  cjru  upoij  hot  whicli  irlie  will  eut«rluiri  lo  ilL.  ItuI  if  all* 
«iidRaiuiii>,  hy  (ti^l:  uf  ditvt,  lo  cism  licr  tlvformity  itowii  iiiioiiikiiii),  th*  iruuttnc*  o( 
the  uudrrtakiiig  ii  leirnlcd  -,  aii^l  vlien  &  GorRon  curli  her  itiokct  lo  clurm  (l«  (vmi, 
■he  WAiild  harr  nn  rruon  to  c«nipl&iii  »f  lomc  nTMisini;  I'eiwui.  ITkIt  vofflaa,  who 
Ttmy  mora  tiniMilr  be  callnl  a  tJittd  t«x  than  a  jwit  vi  llie  fnit  uiir,  tikuuld  |>ubli<ly 
nnouiiM  all  triou^lit*  at  their  poiiuna,  anil  iiirn  1n*ir  mjnil*  4iiotli«T  wrt  :  llirj  ihmild 
•ndnvour  tu  Iw  lioiiMt  |[0iHl-liuniuufv>J  Knitlrmcn;  th«;  majr  ntnut*  ili-nntvlvM  with 
rield  >[Mttt,  ftnil  Achetrfut  ^Irwi  and,  1/  theg  eould  gtt  titfa  l^ariiamiil,  1  tfrniH,  fir 
My  evN  part,  AttM  ita  ottftt^iuui  fa  tl.  Should  I  be  oibcd  liuw  &  wuiusn  lIlAtI  Vnow  >Im 
H  ugly,  and  take  her  innuurpt  actonlili);!!,  t  aimiriT  dial,  in  oiilcr  (u  Juit|;ir  ■'){)''•  *he 
(BOJt  tiul  tM-liev«  li(?r  rye*,  I'lil  !n:r  e4t»,  Uiil,  if  lliey  have  iiul  heard  vn-y  '■vnii  addrfMM 

I  and  applieati<>iii.tlie  mar  d^ptiid  upon  il.  it  vm  tli«  defonairy,  and  uol  tfao  mctilr 

^L  of  IwT  counlenoncff  Uia!  pTer«i>lr<l  Ottm. 

^P  '  Tkrte  u  anolher  M>rt  who  mftv  molt  pmperlir  Iw  djrlei]  old  offender*.      Tlictc  aie 

^^  «Ece»dii>Kl}r  liumeruiu  :  witii«n  nil  the  public  place*.     I  hive  often  ehicrrwl  mjiIiu* 

gtniay  fnst-fracidmuihcn  adunied,  u  lh«y  ttiouglii.  «itln  all  the  calffnn  «f  tho  tain* 

Lbow,  wLtil*  in  rmlity  tlirj  Ibokrd  uwir  like  i>it  ilnayul  um-mt  tn  lU  mtd»t  ^  thnr 
ou-n  tiikt.  Nay,  I  hare  »«eu  (lirtn  proiiJly  diipLiy  widietni  iirr.lt*,  Jiiiifcnrd  aliil  de- 
cayiid  like  their  iDurliKe  »eltlement»,  atid  which  no  Iwnd  hiii  ih*  cold  bond  of  tinw 
bad  viiited  tticet  (ottf  ynn.  Tb*  utiMMt  inUnlj^tnca  I  \mb  allair  hen  i*  HtrenM 
ciMiiliiicMs  ^"^  thc7  maf  nnt  otTeod  marc  aentei  thaii  Ihe  lighi ;  liut  Tut  tlie  dtua,  U 
Diiut  lie  cutiliued  to  (lie  flvgj  and  Ike  Irittibui.'—JtitcMiMtout  H'ortt,  vol.  i\.  pp. 
48,49. 
Earls 
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Earl's  widuw,  that  it  was  im]>ossiblR  for  turn,  even  batl  hi*  abilities 
been  much  g^cnt/^^  than  thcj  ircrc,  to  produce  n  satisfactory  Life 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.      He  Is  evidently  in  leading- si riogs  where' 
his  pace  is  best,  and  tbeu  it  is  stifT  and  puin^ious  to  a  most  doc- 
inrial  drgree  of  nbaiirdit^r.     Wherever  there  was  a  point  of  real 
delicacy  or  difficulty,  he  either  flounders  through  a  splash  of  un- 
intelligible verbosity,  or  skips  the  whole  matter  wilb  the  lugu*. 
brious    smirk   of  a  German  dancing- master.     Not  one  of  the 
questions  that  hare  in  the  sequel  given  rise  lu  serious  di'batc  is 
clearly  propounded — far  less  have  we  an  opinion  on  it,  expressed 
with  manly  directness  oneway  or  another.      This  is  the  led-chap- 
lain  style  of  memoir — less  detestable  only  than  that  (now  more 
in  vnjtue)  of  the  valet  de  chambre.      Unfortunately  it  %o  happen* 
that  Lord  Mahon's  sketch,  having  been  originally  drawn  up  for 
the  purposes  of  a  general  history,  omits  entirely  what  are  now- 
for   the    majority  of  reader*  the  most  interexiing  of  the  vexed. 
topics  alluded  to.     We  will  instance  the  theory,  gravely  trans- 
muted into  solemn  fact  by  Archdeacon  Coite,  that  Chesterfield 
missed  the  favour  of  George  IL  because  he  sought  it  by  courtiinj 
Ijady  SuiTolk  Instead  of  the  Queen ;  and  the  whole  story  of  his 
connexion  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  BoswcUian  impression  as  lu  which 
is  sliil  BO  prevalent  as  to  have  inspired  perhaps  the  most  popular 

Sicture  in  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibition  of  May,  18-15,  Lord, 
lalion  is  by  talents  ami  opportunities  better  qualin<>d  than  any 
other  man  in  England  to  write  a  worthy  Life  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 
It  is  wanted :  and  we  shall  be  extremely  sorry  for  his  sake  and 
uur  own  if  he  dues  not  supply  this  blank.  We  bear  with  plcasuro 
that  his  lordship  is  again  in  office:  fur  our  experience  is  all  in 
favour  of  Chesterfield's  dictum—'  the  men  who  go  through  mosb, 
business  have  most  leisure.' 

Meanwhile,  with  bis  present  Preface  before  us,  there  would  bo- 
considerable  im]>rudencc  in  attempting  another  sketch  of  ihe 
Earl's  life  on  tbg  sealc  suitable  fur  this  journal.  Wo  sliall, 
therefore,  venture  merely  on  a  few  sentences  with  reference  to 
ODO  or  two  of  the  circumstances  that  seem  to  be,  even  now,  must 
commonly  misapprehended  or  misrepresented.  And  first,  let  us 
take  Waljjole's  story  about  Lady  Suffolk,  and  its  adoption  by 
worthy  Mr.  Quxi^.  The  Archdeacon,  in  kia  Momulrs  of  Sir 
Robert  U''al|>ole,  says, — 

'  Lord  Chesterfield  had  requested  the  Queen  to  speak  to  the  King  for 
some  small  favour  ;  dm  Queen  promised,  but  forgot  it :  a  few  dajti  after- 
wirds,  recollecting  her  promite,  elie  expresMd  regret  at  ber  foT|plful' 
aesB,  and  added,  that  she  would  oensinly  mention  it  Ibatdav-  nkutn^ 
field  replied,  that  her  Majesty  need  nut  give  herf" 
Lady  Suffulk  had  sjiokeu  to  the  King.     The  Queen 
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ou  teeing  the  Kin;;,  told  him  thnt  she  liad  1oTig  proTnisei]  to  mention  a 
trifling  requcBt  ia  hiB  Majcaly,  but  it  wfia  ncciilcsB,  becnus*  Lord  Che*' 
tcriicM  hnd  just  infurmi;!)  hrr  that  slic  hiu\  been  anticipated  bv  Lady 
SutFolk.  The  King,  vho  always  prcBCrvcd  great  deconim  with  the 
Oueen,  and  was  very  unwlEling  to  have  it  supposed  that  the  favourite 
intLTrcrrd,  was  extremely  displeased  with  both  Lord  Chetterfield  and  hia 
roislrcas;  ibc  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  l.ady  Suffwlk  went 
to  Bnth  for  her  health,  to  return  no  more  to  court ;  ChevCerfield  was  dia- 
tnisscd  from  his  office — and  never  beard  the  reason  lill  two  yeara  before 
hia  death ;  when  hf.  was  informed  by  the  late  Karl  of  Orford  (Hor.  Wal- 
pole)  that  hit  disgrace  waa  owing  to  hia  haviits;  o(Tei)ded  the  Queeu  by 
payini;  court  to  Lady  Suffolk.'— vol.  ii.  p.  283.    (Edit.  1816.) 

This  story  (embalmed  of  course  in  Walpole's  own  Memoirc*  of 

Georfjc  II..  which  Coxc  had  nut  then  seen)  has  since  been  re- 

peate<1  in  wo  know   not  how  many  boolts  and  ei^says ;  nntl  yet 

we  must  say  that  we  think  llie  editor  of  the  '  Suffolk  Lettcn' 

'disproved  it  in  the    most  conclusive   manner  more  than  twenty 

['^ears  ag'o.     But  so  difficult  il  is  to  OigloOgv  a  fiction,  however 

flagjnnl,  which  flnllers  lUc  ordiimry  mediocrity  of  our  race,  hy 

'  representing    the   acknow'!edge<l    master   in    any    deparlmcnt    of 

life  to  have  been  foiled   in  his  own  croft,   when  practising  it, 

,as  he  supposed,  with  the  utmost  refinement  of  adroitness.     That 

Chesterfield  should  not  have  understood  the  interior  of  the  Court 

>Df  George  II. — that  it  should  have  been  his  fate  to  be  dismissed 

from  that  Court  in  1732,  and  to  have  remnined  in  ignorance  of 

the   cause  of  his  dismissal,    lill    forty  yenr«  afterwards    Horace 

Walpolc  cleiired  up  the  mystery  byrecniling  and  explaining  a 

kffauchcrie  and  a  brttse  of  Chesterfield's  own— committed  when  the 

tfarl  was  in  the  thirty- ci|;hth  }car  of  his  age,  and  in  ihc  meridian 

I  of  his  courtly  »liiU   and   diplomatic  celebrity — ihe  hca\ncst  of 

kArclideacons  never  chuckled  over  a  more  palpable  mare's  nest; 

jbut  how  he  came  to  inilicd  il  in  the  t; tiff  clay  of  his  own  historic 

[text  without  having  taken  the  slightest  trouble  to  compare  the 

•charmingly  precise  and  ]>articular  anen/trfc  of  a  Horace  Wal pole 

Ewilh  ihe  dates  of  about  the  most  prominent  events  in  Lord  Ches- 

[lerfield's  public  career,  is  a  specimen  of  incompetency  for  the 

iitudy  of  aflairs  such  as  Clarendon  himself  could  hardly  have  pro- 

Sosticaled  for  n  Cathedral  Close.     Lord  Cheslerficid  and  Sir*, 
oward  were  intimately  acquainted  long  before  the  lady  attracted 
Ktlic  notice  of  Queen  CnroHne  or  of  George  II.     Their  friendship 
Ycontinucd  all  through  the  time  when  the  lady's  favour  iras  at  iu 
leigbt;  and  it  was  during  that  very  time  that  Chesterfield  occupied 
fin  succession  all  the  distinguishetl  offices  in  the  family  of  George 
[II,  as  Prince  of  Wales.     On  the  opening  of  his  reign  Chesterfield 
.' — anno  wlal.  3'2  I — had  ihe  Garter,  and  became  at  once  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household  and  Ambassador  to  the  Hag-ac.    Ches- 
terfield 
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Icrlielcl  remained  at  tho  Hague  four  years,  till  17^2,  by  which 
lime  it  was  well  known  to  liira,  and  to  all  Mrs.  Howard's  friends, 
tliat  her  influence  bad  waned  to  a  shaduw.  Immediately  on 
bis  return  lo  En^lnnd  be  jotneil  the  panics  who  liitd  coalesced  for 
the  overthrow  of  Sir  R.  VValpole.  lie  enftaged  forthwith  in  the 
literary  warfare  ugainst  the  Minister,  in  which  his  wit  and  sarcasm 
rendered  him  most  formidably  efRcienl;  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  bit>  place  in  the  household  the  instant  that  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  to^ik  part  tn  the  parlinmciitnry  opposition  to  VVal|H>tc*a 
grcitt  Excise  Bill.  He  was  dismissed  an  the  tecoiidH^y  aflcr  that 
bill  was  wilhdrawii;  and  on  tho  same  grounds  as  were  dismissed 
at  the  same  time  from  their  places  in  the  liouschold,  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  Lords  Slair,  Marcbmont,  and  Burlington  :  nay,  so 
unbridled  was  Sir  R.  Walpole's  resentment  of  lli.il  opposition, 
that  he  at  the  snme  moment  rlcprived  Lord  Clinton  not  only  of 
bis  place  in  the  bousebnUl,  but  of  the  Lord-  Lieutenancy  of  Deron- 
shire;  ami  both  the  Duku  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  of  tbcir 
re^mentsinthearmy.  This  was  the  mysterious  dismissal  of  April, 
1732,  which  Horace  Walpole  expounded  lo  Lord  Chesterfiefd  in 
1771 !  As  to  Mrs.  Howard,  she  beramr  Countess  of  Suffolk  in 
1?31 — from  the  hour  when  that  event  liad  set  her  at  ease  la 
money  matters,  we  see  by  her  letters  thai  she  was  well  dis]>osed 
to  retire  from  Court — but  she  did  not  leave  it  till  1735 — three 
years  after  that  dismissal  of  Chesterfield,  to  which  Archdeacon 
Coxe  represents  her  ladyship's  retirement  as  the  ominous  pre- 
liminary! 

To  conclude — Chesterfield's  letters  to  the  lady  herself  contain 
the  clearest  c%-idcnce  thai  he  all  along  completely  understood  llic 
predominant  influence  of  Queen  Caroline.*  And  Lord  Mahon 
has  now,  for  the  first  time,  printed  a  very  curious  fragment  on 
the  character  of  Loily  Suffolk  by  Chesterfield  (vol.  ii.  p.  440), 
which,  if  more  proof  were  w.inlod,  distinctly  proves  the  same 
tiling. 

VV'e  have  been  much  obliged  to  the  notes  of  the  Editor  of  the 
'Sufiblk  Papers-'  He  is,  however,  mislaken  in  saying  (vol.  ii. 
p.  85)  that  ChcsterBeld  never  appeared  at  the  Court  of  George  H. 
nftci-  tho  dismissal  of  April  13,  1732.  Fourteen  years,  indeed, 
passed  before  he  repealed  the  visit  which  immediately  followed 
the  withdrawal  of  his  white  wnnd;  nor  is  it  diflicull  to  account 
for  this,  williout  any  sort  of  reference  lo  the  sujiposcd  hostility  of 
Queen  Caroline — who  died  in  1737-  For  smne  years  previous 
to  the  death  of  George  \.,  Chesterfield  bad  been  the  favourite 
among  many  suitors  for  the  band  of  his  Majesty's  daughter  by 

*  Sa«.f.'Snablk  Letlcn,*  vol.  ii.  p.  U. 
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the  TJucliesaof  Kendal — Melosina.  de  Scbultenboi^.  created  in 
hcT  oivn  rijEht  Countt^ss  of  VVaUiugham,  and  considerrd,  as  lonf^ 
aa  bcr  fatbor  lived,  as  bkvlv  to  luru  out  one  of  ibe  noallbirsi 
heimsRs  in  the  kinf^om.  Gear^  I,  opposed  bimsftlf  to  the 
jTounfjr  lady's  inclinAtions  in  consequence  of  Chesterfield's  nnla- 
rioiu  addiction  to  gambling.  She  took  her  own  way,  ns  ladipa 
usually  do,  so  soon  as  circumstances  permitted.  Chesterfield's 
dismis!>al  from  Court  hud  foHuM'ed,  as  ^rc  have  secu,  almost 
unmedifttely  on  bis  return  from  a  ftjur  ycaes'  residence  in  Hol- 
land— and  nitbin  a  few  nionlbs  more  Lad^'  Walsinjfbain  become 
Ladj  Chesterfield.  ChesiorficLd's  house  in  Grocvcnor  Square 
was  next  door  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal's,  and  from  ibis  time 
be  was  domesticated  with  the  mother  as  well  as  the  daughter. 
The  nncient  mistress  Bug|?esLrd  and  stitnuhitcd  legal  meosurea 
reftp«^clin^  a  will  of  George  I.,  which  Georee  II.  was  «.-iid  to 
have  suppressed  and  destroyed,  and  by  which,  as  the  Duchess 
alleged,  the  late  King  had  made  a  splendid  provision  for  Lady 
Walsiugham; — and  at  last,  rather  than  submit  to  a  judicial 
examination  of  the  affiiir,  George  II.  romprnmiscd  ibe  suit 
by  6  payment  of  20.000/.  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ches- 
terfield. These  thintis  were  not  hkely  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
ex-Lord  .Steward  Imck  to  St.  James's — they  would  be  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  account  for  his  continued  exclusion.  BqI 
this  Was  not  all:  for  during  both  the  later  years  of  VValpole. 
and  under  Wnlpnle'i  immediate  successors  too,  Cbexter6e1d*s  wit 
was  turned  Xn  no  point  more  assiduously  thiui  that  of  ridiculing  | 
and  disparaging  the  precious  Electorate  and  oil  its  concerns. ' 
German  connexions  and  subsidies — German  powers  awl  prin- 
cipalities— were  his  perpetual  bull ;  nay,  the  military,  and 
martinet,  and  army-tailor  propensities  of  George  II,  were  ex- 
posed by  this  'wit  among  lords'  and  '  lord  among  wits,'  as  mer- 
cilessly as  the  innocent  farming  of  George  HI,  ever  was  by  Peter 
Pindar.  As  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  especially  political,  arc 
now  in  few  luinds,  we  are  Dol  unwilling  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
vein  in  this  way,  in  the  heyday  of  his  vigour,  and  we  submit 

Sart  of  one  paper  in  Fog's  Journal  (thft  Continuation  of  ifiefe) 
anoary  17,  1736:— 

'  My  friend  ****,  having  resided  some  time  at  a  very  considcnbl 
court  in  Germany,  had  there  contracted  on  intimacy  with  a  Gti 
prince,  whose  dominions  and  revenues  were  as  small  as  bis  birUi  wl 
great  tnd  illustrious;  there  are  some  few  such  in  the  august  Gei 
body.  This  prince  mnde  him  promise,  that  whenever  be  should  rt 
to  England,  he  would  make  him  a  visit  in  his  principality.  Accordii 
about  two  ycari*  ago,  he  waited  upon  his  8etenc  highness;  who, 
apprised  a  little  befurchandof  his  arrival,  resolved  to  receive  hiai 
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bll  poiiifale  markt  of  honour  uid  distinction.  My  friend  was  not  ft' 
Utile  fturpriaed  to  dnd  himself  cortducled  to  the  palace  through  «  lutt  of 
•oldicrft  resting  their  lireloclts,  ftiid  the  druros  bi^Kling  n  miiroh.  His 
highnCRB,  who  ohaerved  hit  surprise,  atttr  the  first  compliments,  kpolW' 
very  graTcly  to  him  thuB:— 

'  "  i  do  not  wonder  that  you,  who  arc  well  informed  of  ih«  narrowneit 
both  of  my  territories  antl  my  fortune,  should  bo  aslonished  Kt  the  nurn* 
ber  of  my  standing  furces  ;  but  1  must  acquaint  you,  thnl  the  present 
crilicHl  situation  of  my  affairs  would  not  allow  me  to  remain  defenceless,' 
while  nil  my  neighbours  were  arming  around  me-  There  is  nut  a  prince 
Dear  me  that  has  not  made  an  augmentattoD  in  hia  forces,  some  of  four, 
some  of  eight,  and  some  even  oftwelvc  men ;  so  that  you  must  be  sensible 
that  it  would  have  been  consistent  neither  with  my  honour  nor  safety, 
not  to  have  increased  mine.  I  have  therefore  augmented  my  army  up 
to  forty  effective  men,  from  but  eight-and-twenty  that  they  were  beforei 
but,  in  order  not  to  overburden  my  subjects  with  taxes,  nor  oppress  thera' 
by  the  qnaTtering  and  insolence  of  my  troops,  as  well  as  to  remove  the 
least  suspicion  of  my  designing  anifthing  agsinst  their  Whcrties,  to 
tell  you  the  plain  truth,  my  men  are  uf  wax,  and  exercise  by  duck-work. 
You  easily  perceive,"  added  he,  "  that,  if  I  were  in  auy  real  danger, 
ray  forty  men  of  wax  are  just  as  gyi>d  n  security  tome  as  if  they  were  of 
the  beet  flesh  aud  blood  in  Christendom;  as  for  dignity  and  show,  they 
auswtrr  those  purpuses  full  ns  well ;  and  in  tha  mean  time  they  cost  mft 
so  little,  tiiat  our  dinner  will  be  much  the  belter  for  it." 

*  My  friend  respectfully  signified  to  him  his  sincere  auprobatiou  of  hit 
wise  and  piudent  measures,  and  assures  me  that  he  had  never  in  hn 
life  seen  finer  bodie»  of  men,  bettor'sixed,  nor  mure  wnrlike  cotintenances.' 

*  The  ingenious  contrivance  uf  this  wise  and  wnrlike  polvntatc  struck 
me  immediately,  as  a  hint  that  might  be  grently  improved  to  the  public 
advantage.  1  have  tUTaed  it  every  way  iti  my  thouglits  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  shall  now  piesciit  it  to  my  readers,  willing  however  tu  receive 
any  fuciher  ligliu  and  aitistaoce  from  those  who  arc  more  skilled  in 
military  matters  than  I  am. 

'  I  therefore  humbly  piuposc,  tliat,  from  and  after  the  25th  day  of 
March  next,  1130,  the  present  uumeroua  aud  expeusive  army  be  totally 
disbanded,  the  commission  oiGcert  excepted ;  and  that  proper  per- 
sons be  authorised  to  contract  with  Mrs.  Salmon,  for  raising  the  same 
number  of  meo  in  the  beet  of  wax.  That  the  said  persons  be  likewise 
•ulhoriscd  to  treat  with  that  ingenious  mechanic,  Myn  Heer  Von  Pinch- 
beck, for  the  clock-work  necessary  for  the  said  number  of  land  forros. 

'  InRnite  pains  have  been  taken  of  late,  but  alas  in  vain,  to  bring  up 
our  present  army  to  the  nicety  and  perfection  of  a  waxen  one :  it  hni 
proved  impossible  to  get  such  numbers  of  men,  all  of  the  same  height, 
the  same  make,  with  their  own  hair,  timing  exactly  together  the  several 
motions  of  ibeii  exercise,  and,  above  all.  with  a  ccruin  military  firrce- 
to  British  counteuanccs :  even  tome  very  cou- 
1  cashiered  fur  wanting  sumk  or  tuk  pro-' 


SliTCnieaces  will  be  eatirety  removed ; 
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the  men  irill  be  all  of  the  B&ine  size,  and,  ifthoDght  neces«ary,  of  the 
tunc  featurn  and  complexion  :  the  requisite  degree  of  fierceness  may 
be  given  them  by  the  proper  a))|jlicalion  of  whiilters,  scarf,  and  eiirh 
hke  inilicAtion«  of  couinge,  nccording  to  the  laste  of  their  rcspertive  ofB- 
ccr»:  and  their  eierciee  will,  by  the  skill  and  c«rc  of  \fyn  Hccr  Vou 
Pluchbcclc.  he  in  the  highest  German  taste,  and  may  )K»aibIy  arrive  at 
X\iz  onf- tnntinn,  that  ^jcai  lirsiilertitum  in  our  discipline.  The  whole, 
thus  ordered,  mutt  ccrlsiiily  funii&h  a  more  drii^islitrul  spectacle  than 
any  hitherto  c-xliibiCcd,  to  such  as  arc  curious  uf  reviews  and  niililaiy 
cxercitncioiiv.  But  give  me  leave  to  siiy  too,  tbiit  an  army  thus  con> 
fttitutcd  will  be  very  far  from  being  withuut  ita  terror,  and  will  doubt- 
leas  stiike  bU  the  fetir  ihnt  is  coniiMcnt  with  the  litwrties  of  a  free  people. 

'  Our  British  mousrchs  in  Ihe  Tower  itre  never  beheld  but  with  the 
profuundest  Tcsi>ect  and  reverence  ;  »nd  thnt  bolil  and  mnnly  represcnta- 
tion  of  Henry  VIII.  never  fuiU  to  raise  the  strongest  imagea  of  out  kind 
or  nnother  in  its  behclders. 

'  My  readers  will  obser^T,  that  I  only  propose  a  reduction  of  the  pri- 
vate men,  for,  upon  many  accounts,  I  would  by  no  means  touch  the  com- 
missioDB  of  the  ofliccTB.  As  they  are  all  in  parliament,  I  mi^ht  be 
HUfi|Kcted  of  political  views,  which  I  protest  1  liave  not.  1  would  tbere- 
fore  deurc  that  the  present  set  of  uiBcrrE  may  keep  the  keys,  to  wind  ap 
their  Eeveral  rc^ments.  troops,  or  companies;  and  that  a  maBtcr-kcy  to 
the  whole  army  be  lodged  in  the  hunds  of  the  geneml-in-chief  for  the 
time  being,  or,  in  default  of  such,  in  the  hnncls  of  the  prime  minister. 
I  would  further  provide,  that,  in  the  disbundiiig  the  present  army,  an 
exact  account  shuuhl  be  taken  of  every  soldier's  right  of  voting  in 
elections;  niid  lliitt  the  like  number  of  rotu,  and  for  Ihe  same  pl»i-e«, 
shall  be  reserved  to  every  rcgimcnl,  troop,  ur  company,  of  this  new  army  ; 
these  votes  to  be  given  collectively  by  the  ofliccrs  of  the  said  regiment, 
Iroop,  or  company,  in  «.h  free  find  iiniiiJliiienced  »  manner  as  halb  ataiiy 
time  been  practisied  within  these  liisl  twenty  years. 

*  Moreover,  I  would  provide,  thut  Mann  uud  Day*  shall,  as  at  pre- 
sent, have  the  entire  clothing  of  this  new  army  ;  so  scrupulous  am  I  of 
distreating  the  admiuiatrotion.* 

Even  the  turning  lathe  at  Kensington  doei  not  escape.  Thu  is 
from  No.  32  of  a  pnper  cullcil  ■  Common  Sense/  in  1737: — 

*  The  players,  who  get  thrir  parts  hy  heart,  nnd  nrc  to  simulate  hut 
fur  three  hours,  have  n  rcftard,  in  choosing  those  pnrtF,  to  the  natural 
bent  of  their  genius.  J'cntethman  never  acted  Colo ;  nor  Booth,  Scrub  ; 
and  I  would  much  rnther  he  an  excellent  shoemaker  than  a  ndiculou* 
and  inept  minister  of  stale.  1  greatly  ndmirc  our  industrious  neighbours, 
the  GerniBna,  fur  many  things;  but  for  nothing  more  than  their 
iidhcTcncc  to  the  voice  of  Nature  :  Ihey  indefnligahly  pursue  the  wi 
has  chalked  out  to  them,  and  never  deviate  into  any  irreguli 
character.    Thus  many  of  the  first  rank*  if  happily  tunicd  to  m 

*  A  dnn  vi  tvoollcixlnipcti  in  tlie  SirancI ;  tlio  Rnt  of  ihoin  iriu  gnuHlfal 
Horoct  Maim,  llio  orreipinideril  of  Humce  Wa1{xv!e — wliu,  by  ihe  wn)',  ■" 
main  of  dtorge  III.'  jtut  {labliahed  (v»1.  ir.  p.  19),  errrtstl;  calls  M*'~ 
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IiAvc  employed  tlicir  whole  Uvea  in  (he  incittcnation  of  Beaa,  or  tlie 
curious  sculpture  uf  cherry-Btoues ;  but  none,  lli»t  I  linve  he*rd  of, 
ever  ilevialtd  iulo  an  alleiiipt  st  wit,  Noy,  Oue  cht*  i»  taken  even  iu 
the  education  of  their  prince»,  that  they  may  l>c  fit  for  aomelhlng,  for 
tlnjy  are  always  inUruclcd  in  «ome  other  trinle  be*ijM  iKat  of  govern- 
ment;  80  tliat,  if  their  genju*  docs  nut  k'ail  tliem  to  be  aWe  prince*,  it 
is  ten  to  one  but  they  are  exci:Ui:nt  tunivns.' 

Jn  a  ^ravcT  sheet  of  the  same  paper  (January,  1739),  after 
much  laudation  of  Hanover,  wc  arc  told — 

*  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instnncc  uf  the  adlvantnge*  arising  to  a 
country  from  a  wise  and  a  frugal  administration,  tlinii  the  grent  im- 
provement* of  Ihnt  elecSoratP,  nniler  iJic  eucrcssive  govcrnmeiitB  of  bit 
late  anil  hia  present  mnjeity.  The  whole  rcvcnnea  of  the  plectorale,  at 
the  time  of  his  late  majesty'a  accession  to  the  limine  of  theie  realmn, 
did  not  amutint  to  more  than  300.000J'-  a-year;  and  yet  soon  after- 
wnrds  the  considerable  purehascs  of  Bremen  and  Verdun  were  nmdc  fur 
above  500)000/.  ntcrhiig.  Nut  long  after  thte,  the  number  uf  tniopa  in 
the  elcciurutc  was  rai&cd  much  above  what  it  was  before  ilimight  able 
tu  maintain,  and  has  continned  ever  ainix  upon  tliut  high  relublisbnieTit. 
Since  Eiis  present  mujcbty'd  accession  to  llie  ckclorate,  iiotwitlistanding 
ilial  the  expenses  for  the  current  service  of  ihe  year  eqnal,  at  iKtist,  the 
revenue  of  Hanover,  yet,  by  a  prudent  and  frugal  niaiingcmenl,  a  mil- 
Hon  sterling  at  least  haa  been  laid  out,  over  and  above,  in  new  ncquj- 
siticns.' 

Small  wonder  that  Chesterfield  gained  nothing  by  the  down- 
fall o[  VValpulc,  though  no  one  had  laboured  fur  that  downfall 
with  more  perscveriing  energy-  both  of  voice  and  pen.  Small 
wonder  thai  even  in  the  second  of  the  sucreedin)i  mbineti 
he  founil  no  plnct; ;  it  was  more  than  suiTirietit  that  his  friends 
fthnuld  be  able  tn  nominate  him  fi>r  anolhtvr  mission  to  the 
Hague,  and  for  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  hold  with  his  embassy.  He  performed  his  Dutch  business 
(as  on  the  former  occasion)  with  admirable  skill — and  repaired 
to  the  scat  uf  his  viceroyalty  on  the  rumour  of  invasion  in  the 
nutumn  of  I7-1j — but  still  without  ever  being  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign.  It  wa«  the  consummate  prudence, 
lirmne>s,  nnil  even  now  astunishing  success  of  bis  brief  Irish  admi- 
nistration— his  success  in  keeping'  Ireland  perfectly  tranquil  all 
through  the  Jacobite  insurrection — nay,  in  producing  and  main- 
taining,  at  surh  a  juncture,  a  more  general  appearance  of  gootl 
will  towards  the  Kngli&h  Ciovernment  than  has  ever  since,  we 
.  believe,  been  exhibited  there  during  even  so  short  a  space  as  eight 
ler — it  was  this  gpreat  service — especially  as  con- 
Tence  of  his  anii'Carteret  friends  in  threatening 
crisis  of  the  Kebeltlon — it  was  this  that  finally 
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•tubdurd  tho  very  excutAlile  antipalhy  and  jealousy  of  George  1 1.* 
,  The  EarlB  gracioiu  reception  on  bis  retara  to  London,  stnd  tba 
famiitarity  of  the  tuhseqoent  inlercour»e  lietwepn  bim  and  th« 
kinff.  being-  narrate<I  folly  by  Dr.  M.ity,  bes'ule*  being  cmbeUish«l 
with  sonic  livelv  caricatures  bv  Horace  Walpolc,  we  are  some- 
what surprised  that  the  truth  of  the  case  should  hstve  escaped 
the  sharp 'sigiilpd  editor  of  the  SulTolk  Correspondence. 

Chesterfield  now  exchan^red  his  Lord  Lieutenancy  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  in  England — a  change  alike  unfurtunat«  for 
himself,  for  his  sovereign,  and,  we  are  most  spriously  persuaded, 
for  ilip  permRncnl  interests  of  the  empire.  Hc  name  to  lake  part 
in  an  administration  with  the  heads  of  which  hc  never  cordially 
agreed  on  the  main  question  of  ibctr  foreign  policy  ;  and  a  variety 
of  collisioos,  Xhe  details  of  which  arc  no  longer  of  general  interest, 
produced  his  resignation  of  thn  seals  in  174S — which  prorcd  to 
be  his  final  retirement  from  official  life — he  being  at  thai  time 
only  in  the  flfly-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  ]>osseK«ion 
of  lalenu  and  experience  such  as  no  contemiwrary  surpassed. 
Had  he  cuntinned  in  Ireland  for  but  a  few  years  more — tieartily 
animated  as  hc  was  with  an  interest  in  the  country,  a  warm 
love  of  the  people,  a  thorough  conviction  that  a  course  of  steady 
impartial  gorernment,  a  fixed  discountenancing  of  jobs  of  erery 
sort  and  kind,  and  the  cordial  promotion  of  national  industry 
in  all  departments — thp  whole  administration  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  fostering  whatever  was  at  once  Irish  and  good, 
and  ol  di-scouroging  whatever  needlessly  irriialctl  the  |>rcjudice8 
of  a  naturally  generous  and  affectionate  race  of  men-^hau  Lord 
Chesterfield  been  allowed  to  remain  in  Dublin  for  ten  years 
in  place  of  eight  months,  we  think  it  nlmosl  impossible  that  he 
should  not  have  accomplished  mtire  for  the  civilization  of  the 
people,  the  improvement  of  the  country's  resources,  and  the  obli- 
teration of  its  long-descended  feuds  and  bitternesses,  than  could 
bare  been  li>(>ked  for  from  twenty  years  of  any  Lord  Lieutenant 
since  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  grievoas  blunder  that  removed 
from  Ireland,  which  needed  a  first-rate  man,  a  first-rate  man 
for  whom  the  first  place  was  not  open  in  Kng'lantl,  and  wt 
could  nowhere  be  satisfied  long  to  fill  any  place  but 
^Ve  cannot  refuse  ourselves  a  quotation  from  Lonl 

*  CheBter6eld*B  second  embitssy  to  Hoilnnd,  in  n4:'>,  ' 

*  It  wuuld  leem  that  the  '  Hcmoirci  of  Gcoryc  11.'  hid  eiKnod 
Coxe;  far  in  hit  Utrr  {inlilifAtion   an  the  IVIhum  mitiiatry  (vol.  i.  g 
immitM  Ibnc  littiiiacliun*,  lie  ilou  not   recur  In  Hutvcr  \Vul|iole'« 
Sufliilk,  but  juiilf  d^cTibr*  0<>c>r|[«  II.  at  baviiig,  uiiiil    174(1,  ' 
wwntmail  sgaiuft  CLeiteiQtId  for  hi*  /irmtr  nnJtnt  inPKtivt*  a^ 
prtditielieiu.' 
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cetiewed  tlut  prtuvee  lie  had  acquiTed  by  lIic  tiritt.  So  hii;h  did  hia  re- 
putntioii  tUud  at  thi^  period,  that  Sir  Walkiti  W>'dd,  though  neither 
hit  [)artiiitin  nor  pu^onal  friend,  cnce  in  the  Huum  of  Camnioiit  reverted, 
ID  bis  fuvuur  CUrcndun's  character  of  Haiiipdeti,  saying  that  "  Lord 
Cheaterfield  had  a  lieiid  to  coutnve.  a  tongue  to  penuude,  and  n  hand 
to  execute^  any  worthy  action."  At  home  hia  career,  lliough  never,  oa 
1  think,  inspired  by  a  high  and  pervading  potriotiim,  df^servea  the  praiu 
of  humane,  and  liberal,  aiid  far-sighted  policy.  Thus  after  the  rcbeltiou, 
white  all  his  colleaguea  thought  only  of  nieosures  of  repreaeton — the 
dungeon  or  the  scaH'old— disarming  acta  and  abolition  acta — we  fiiul 
that  Chesterfield  "  waa  for  schools  and  Tillages  to  ciriUse  the  High- 
lands." But  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  part  of  his 
career  was  hia  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  It  wos  he  who  first,  since 
the  Ri^volution,  mode  that  office  n  post  of  active  exertion.  Only  a  few 
years  before,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  had  given  as  a  reason  for  accepting 
It,  that  it  was  a  place  where  a  man  had  business  enough  to  hinder  him 
from  fftUing  asleep,  and  not  enough  to  keep  him  awake  !  CbcslcrAcld, 
on  the  contrarr,  Xcd  nothing  undone,  nor  lor  others  to  do.  Being  ones 
taked  how  he  was  able  to  go  ihraugh  so  many  aflaira,  be  an«wereilt 
**  Because  I  ncwr  jnit  off  till  to-morrow  what  [  can  do  to-day."  Chester- 
field was  also  the  first  to  introduce  at  Dublin — long  aa  it  had  reigned  in 
London — the  principle  ofimiDarciat  justice.  It  is  no  doubt  much  easier 
to  rule  in  Ireland  on  one  exclusive  pnociple  or  on  another.  Ic  is  very 
easy,  an  was  furmerly  the  cnsa,  to  choose  the  great  Protestant  families ' 
for  "  Managers,"  to  sec  only  through  their  eyes,  and  to  hear  only ; 
ihrougli  their  cars:  il  is  very  easy,  according  to  the  modern  fnsliion,  to 
become  the  tool  and  champion  of  Iloman  Catholic  agitators;  but  to  hold  . 
the  balance  even  biitwcen  both  ;  to  protect  the  Establishment,  yet  never 
wound  religious  liberty  ;  to  repress  tne  lawlessness,  yet  not  chill  the  affce* ' 
tions,  of  that  turbulent  but  warm-hearted  people  ;  to  be  the  arbiter,  not ' 
the  slave,  of  parties :  this  is  the  true  object  worthy  that  a  ilatc^nian  ehould 
strive  for,  and  fit  only  for  the  nbUitt  lo  attain  \  "  I  came  determined," 
writes  CheslCTfield  many  years  afterwards.  "t«  proscribe  no  set  of  pertoits 
whatever,  and  delermined  to  be  governed  bynune.  Had  the  Papists  made 
any  attempt  to  put  thcmaelves  above  the  law,  I  should  have  taken  good 
care  to  bare  quelled  them  a^in.  It  was  said  that  my  lenity  to  the 
Papists  had  wrought  no  alteration  either  in  their  religiuus  or  their  political 
sentiment*.  1  did  not  expect  that  it  would ;  but  surely  that  was  no  reaaon 
(or  cruelty  towards  tbcm."  Vet  Chesterfield  did  not  harshly  censure, 
even  where  he  strongly  disapproved  ;  but  often  conveyed  a  keen  repioof 
beneath  a  good-humoured  jest.  Thus,  being  informed  by  some  exn»- 
perated  zealots  that  his  coachman  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  went  every 
Sunday  to  niass^*'  Does  he,  indeed?"  replied  the  Lord  LieitteiianI, 
"  I  will  take  good  care  ihiit  he  shnll  never  drive  me  there! "  When  he 
first  arrived  at  Dublin,  a  dangerous  rebellion  was  bursting  forth  in  the 
lister  kinKdr>m,  and  threatened  to  extend  itself  lo  a  country  where  to 
many  held  the  faiih  of  tbe  young  Pretender.  With  a  weak  and  waver- 
or  a  fierce  and  headlong  Lord  Lieutenant — with  a  Grafton  or  Ai 
Qbl-d-^Lbcrc  might  soon  have  been  another  Papist  army  at  the: 

Boyne. , 
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Boyne.     But  no  nbtc  vcrc  the  Tncaiures  of  Chesterfield;  bo  clearljr  did 

be  impress  upon  the  public  mind  thnt  his  modtn-ation  wu  npt  wcakne«a, 

[Bor  hU  clemency  cnwnrdice;  hut  that,  to  q«otP  his  own  csprMMon, 

"  his   hand  thoulrl  be  as  hcLTV  ^*  Crotnwcll'ji  upon  them  if  ihey  once 

'  forced  him  to  raise  it;" — mwcU  did  he  know  how  to  ecarc  the  timid, 

[-while  conciliating  the  generous,  that  this  alarming  period  passed  orcr 

]'%ilh  n  degree  of  trancjitillity  such  as  Irrlnnd  has   not  oflen  displayed 

[even  ill  orderly  and  settled  times.     This  just  and  wise — wise  hecattse 

Must — administrati oil   has  not  failed  to  reward  him  with  its  meed  of 

[•Tame;  hi*  authority  has,  1  find,  been  appealed  to  even  by  those  who^ 

as  I  conctire,  depart  most  widely  from  his  maxims;  and  his  name, 

I  taxi  assured,  lives  in  the  honoured  rcmcmbTance  of  the  Irish  people, 

[«&,  pcrtiapa,  next  to  Ormond,  the  best  and  worthiest  in  their  long  vice- 

Tfgnl  line.'— vol.  i.  pp.  ix. — 3ti. 

'J'his  eloquent  passage  is  now  reproduced  exactly  as  it  fint 
appeared  in  1830.     We  cannot  read  it  over  without  again  ex- 
pressing our  bopc  that  Lord  Malion  may  yel  expand  and  illut' 
tratc  its  statements.     There  arc  some  apparent  iucoosisiencies 
in   Chesterfield's    lanfrungc,    and    conduct    too,  as   to  tlie   Irish 
Romanists,  on  which  Burke  has  Left  us  a  fierce  cuminentitry  ia 
the  letter  to  Sir  H.  Lnngrislie,  hut  its  to  which  wc  think  it  prft- 
'  le  the  archives  of   Dublin  Castle  mifi^ht  y<>t   furnish  ft  *indi- 
ition.     To  these  points  Lord  Mahon  makes  no  allusion;  and,  aj 
matters  stand,  they  are  sufficiently  puzzling.      We  think  eren  here 
he  might  have  said  more  on  the  goml  effects  in  Ireland  of  what 
s  precisely  the  source  of  his  chief  difficulties  and  disasters  in  bia 
litical  career  at  home.     The  wit  of  the  Viceroy  had  a  thousand 
IS  for  the  Irish,  and  no  terrors-     He  was  not  afraid  of  joking 
rwilh  anybody :  lie  could  give  and  take  with  equal  rrailincss  ;  and 
I' even  what  to  us  now-a-days  seem  very  indecorous  jokes,  to  have 
I  .come  from  a  man  of  bis  years,  to  say  nothing  of  his  sLilion,  were 
I  enjoyed  and   reciprocated  at   Dublin   with    most  unceremonious 
lWe«.     Lord  Mabon  docs  not  forget  the  remarkable  fact  that 
'during  the  whole  of  his  Lieutenancy,  as  also  while  Secretary  of 
Slate  afterwards,  the  Karl   had    resolution   to  abstain  wholly  from 
I  the  gamitig-lable.  though  it  is  welt  known  that  he  reappeared  at 
While's  the  very  evening  he  resigned  the  seals.      It  is  pro]>er  to 
add  that  he  exerted  himself  in  every  way,  by  precept  and  by 
example,  ami  wilh  considerable  success,  to  put  down  the  habits  of 
deep  drinking  in  Irish  society;  and  no  Lieutenant  could  hare 
had  a  cliancc  of  success  in  that  direction  unless  one  disposed  and 
qualified  to  enter  freely  into  all  the  unbvutal  parts  of  convivial 
icnjoyracnt — one  capable  of  reconciling  even  George  Faulkener 
by  copiousness  of  merriment  to  scant  of  claret.     We  fear  be  set 
a  bad  enough  example  ds  to  some  other  matters,  but  even  this 
promoted  his  popularity  with  bigb  and  low,     Wc  fear  also  that 
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Lord  ClicsterfieSd's  pntronage  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (such  as 
that  was — ainuch  nearer  appr<uich  to  pttlronage,  at  all  events,  than 
they  had  experienced  since  1088 J  had  its  root,  parlly  al  k*ast.  in 
his  gpnernl  indifference  to  reli|;ion  ;  hut  nn  that  suhjcci  uc  shall 
snjr  something  iiy>niid-b^e.  Meantime  he  coodensed  much  wis- 
dom into  bis  parting  sentence  to  the  ]Jish»p  of  Watcrford — '  Ba 
more  a/raid  of  Poverti/  than  of  the  Fope.' 

Cheilerfield  resigned  ihe  seals  in  1748 — and  whoever  was  the 
poiiinnn  nf  the  once  celebrated  ti-act  entitled  '  An  Apiilog-y  for 
a  laic  Kesig-oation,'  wo  have  no  doubt  that  it  slates  truly  llie 
tirounds  of  his  retirement — namely,  his  aversion  to  the  war  and 
his  resentment  of  his  cousin  Newcastle's  inicrference  with  iha 
proper  patrunag^e  of  his  ofhce.  That  he  at  the  lime  meant  hit 
retirement  to  ho  final,  I^ord  Mahon  seems  to  helterc  fully — but 
here  we  cannot  agree  with  lUc  editor.  We  consider  it  much 
more  proWhle  that  he  would  huve  brcn  very  willing  lo  Like 
oflice  again— upon  the  great  chac^es  produced  by  tLe  death  of 
Pelham  espccially^^but  for  the  sad^  to  him  of  nil  men  the 
most  gt'ievuus,  itdirmily  of  deafiicks,  which — uithiit  but  n  few 
years  after  1748 — tliuugh  it  might  not  materially  interfere  witb 
his  cfUciency  as  a  parliameulary  orator,*  must  have  unfitted  him 
for  Hulc'biiig  and  participating  in  the  tide  of  debate,  as  nould 
have  been  esjM-'Cted  from  an  ofiicial  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  As  lo  the  Quihoi-ship  of  the  '  Apology,'  Coxe,  on  ihC' 
authority  of  ilishop  Douglas,  ascribes  it  u*  Mallet  (Life  o(X^>rd 
>Valpolc.  vol.  ii.  p.  "200).  Lord  Mahou  (vol.  iii.  p.  254j  doea 
not  allude  to  ihis  claim,  hut  seems  to  attach  more  weight  to  a 
letter  of  Horace  VValpole  to  Sir  11.  Mann  (December,  1748), 
whore  the  pamphlet  is  given  to  Lord  Marrhmont,  who,  Horace 
adds,  had  nearly  lost  his  own  ])lace  in  consequence.  '!'>>  lliis 
piece  of  eiidcncc  we  tan  op|H)SC  the  opinion  of  Horace  Wulpolo 
himself  al  a  later  date;  for  in  his  '  Memiiircsof  George  11.*  he  ex-. 
prossly  calls  it '  Chesterfield's  book' — and,  moreovrr,  wc  have  now 
hefuru  us  the  copy  of  the  '  Apdogy  '  sold  at  the  Strawberry  Hdl 
auction,  and  on  its  title-page  in  Horace's  aulograph  arc  these 
words — 'Lord  CbesteiTi eld's.'  It  is  possible,  however,  thnt  Lord 
Mnliun  placed  more  reliance  on  Chcsterrield's  own  disclaimer  at 
the  lime  to  Mr.  DayroUes,  viz.,  *  U|K>n  my  word  and  honour,  s« 
far  am  I  from  having  any  hantl  directly  or  indirectly  in  it,  that  1 
do  not  so  much  as  guess  the  author,  though  I  have  done  nil  1 
could  to  fish  him  out*  (April  K,  1748).  Ilut,  in  the  ftr>t  place»  i 
the  very  formality  and  solemnity  of  this  declaJmer,  addressed  lo  his 
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inliinotc  frienJ  the  Hetidcnt  at  the  Jlat^ue,  ftonid  lo  us  have  scrinetl 
very  Busjiicinus  :  for  it  is  clear,  from  not  a  fen-  ptusa^M  (tiowjirst 
puhUthed)  in  tiii  corrcsporulencc  wiih  ihU  verT  gAnilrman,  iliat 
Chestcrfioid  liati  no  faitli  in  tbf  Post-ufiicf.  Hesavslo  DuvroUe* 
aliorlly  bi!lmc  his  rijsigimlimi  (January,  17-18). '  Wriie  lo  mo  from 
time  to  lime  as  usual — but  romember  I  shall  be  no  longer  master 
of  the  post — therefore  lei  no  Idler  that  ooinea  by  it  contain  any- 
thing bat  what  will  bear  an  openin|f  previous  to  mine'  (rol.  iU.  p. 
23y):  and  in  April,  after  be  hstl  resigreO,  he  says.  *  Don't  Bend 
me  the  name  in  a  letter  by  the  pint,  for  1  know  that  most  Icilerii 
t*>  and  from  me  are  o]>eneU '  {ihid..  p.  2o7).  VVe  put  Chester- 
field'sdotiml  lo  Dayrolles,  in  a  woi-d,  on  the  same  fo«>t  with  Swift's 
denial  of  his  com-ern  in  (iulUver  to  Pope  and  Atbulhnol.  and 
accoinit  for  It  in  the  same  way.  Sorondly,  it  it  impossible  to 
read  the  pamphlet  ami  l:>elieve  Ihnt  Lord  Cbetterfietd  read  it 
without  a  suspicion  who  wrote  it.  It  could  have  roine  fmm  no 
man  but  one  lutiniatrlv  eon versant  with  the  inifiior  ulaic  of  the 
raliinf^l,  ami  with  the  secret  rtccurrciiccs  of  C'he^lerheld's  own 
vexed  rareer  ns  Secretary.  We  have  no  doubt  the  pamphlet  was 
dictated  by  Chestcrfivld,  and  think  it  most  hkely  that  Mallet, 
not  Marchmoni,  held  the  pen.  Some  few  inelegancies  in  the 
latijfua^e  areprobnblv  marks  of  Mallet's  hand — but  these,  and 
men  certain  ititlalcd  u'lnpliments  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  wit,  may 
have  beon  studiously  iatrodufcd  by  llie  in,'istcr  himself — parts  ol 
Ilia  liiind. 

On  bis  resignation  George  11.  ofTered  him  o  Dukedom;  but 
Chesterfield,  whom  so  mnny  think  of  as  a  perfect  peac-ork  of 
vanity,  declined  that  diaiinction.  I  le  did  not  approve  of  Lord 
Johns  and  Lord  Charleses. 

Duriiit:  his  brief  tenure  of  ihu  w.ils  as  Si-crelary  ocoorreO 
that  address  and  dedication  to  him  of  the  pliin  or  pr\»pectDB 
of  the  English  Dictionnry  vi\\\x  which  Busweirs  airrative  still  eoti- 
nects  in  the  |X>pu)ar  mind  impreissions  bitterly  adverse  and  (we 
lliiuk)  quite  unjust  lo  Li>rd  CbesterricEd.  W'c  fancy  few  lake 
the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the  actual  positions  of  the  Earl  and 
Jolinsun  in  \o*'ember.  1 74/.  Samuel  Johnson  was  anno  (ttal.  38, 
not  our  and  Boswcll's  Pr.  Johnson,  Boswvll  himself  net cr  saw 
him  till  sixiccn  years  later,  Viiiiling  London  in  1700  he  had  a 
^limpiie  of  n  chan««  through — Derrick  the  Pvtt,  but  that  faileil. 
In  1761  he  had  another  glimpse  through — Sheridan  the  elocu- 
tionist, but  that  faiLe<l.  In  M  ay,  1 70:),  bis  1h)|ic-s  w^^rr  crowne«l — 
by  an  introduction  in  the  back  shop  of  Tom  Davies !  Jlul  what 
bad  excited  even  lioswcll's  nervous  ruriosity  even  in  I7'iO? — 
Between  17-17  and  then  Johnson  had  shot  up  to  a  giant.  In 
17-17   bu    had    published    nothing  thai    we  now  value    him   for 
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esKWpt  his  •  London  nn«!  his  Life  of  Saraj^.  By  176(^  he 
TTM  the  Dorlor,  ih*  authnr  of  the  Riiinbler  aiwl  lh«  Advon- 
lurer,  of  Rasselas,  ami  of  ihe  Dicltfmnry,  Ac.  &c. ;  and  even 
tlien  we  SCO  wtint  wrro  ihp  sort  of  rlinnnels  throngrh  which  a 
gpntl«nitn  »f  birth,  finrlinie,  ami  Intents,  nn  enltiuiiastic  *<hnirer 
of  his  works,  twice  failed,  nml  ullimatelT  succeeded,  in  getting 
Access  to  his  soriely.  In  1747  Cheslcrriehl  nas  fifty-three,  and 
Secretary  of  Stale.  Johiituii's  good  friend  DixWey,  the  book- 
aeller.  susgested  that  it  would  be  well  to  address  the  plan  to 
llie  Irrilliant  anil  literary  minister — but  Dodsley  had  no  ac^vinint- 
ance  with  :ny  lord,  and  Johnson  waited  tm  him  in  person  with  bis 
prfwpectus,  whereupon  he  h&A  patched  sundry  einborale  eulogies 
nf  the  patron  inform — phrases  most  maii^iloquent,  which  he  mast 
haTc  eoncocied  with  snuic  twinpcs  nf  ronsnenre,  ax  Chesterfield, 
thotirfli  a  scholar  and  n  wit,  wm  at  least  as  welt  known  as  a 
gambler,  a  votoploarv,  an  Infidel — and  a  whig.  We  need  not  re- 
peal the  imnioitalized  grievances  of  his  alleged  recciHiiin — he  had  _ 
the  Sea-etary'«  approral  of  iho  plan,  but  whal  hi«  friend  Tyew  I 
catlu  the  '  substantial  jiroofs  of  approbaliun,*  were  limited  lo  one 
donation  of  ten  gtiineiis — and  Samuel  Johnson,  beside  heinfj 
actually  Itcjit  waiting  one  <Kv  for  some  lime  in  the  Secretary's 
antechamber,  Iind  the  innrlificatioTi  to  see  (,'uHey  Cibber  come  oirt 
aa  he  was  invited  to  watk  in.  Kept  wTiiringI — Snmnet  Johnson 
hail  not  had  mnch  espericnre  of  Whitehall.  Only  ten  guineas ! — 
He  had  received  no  more  for  tiis  '  London' — he  got  but  fifteen 
in  1748  for  his  '  Vanily  of  Human  Wishes.*  '  Str,"  said  he  to 
Boswell  in  reference  to  nnollier  yet  later  payment—'  Ten  pounds 
were  to  me  at  th.it  time  a  great  sum,' 

Boswrll  rould  not  deny  that  when,  -ifter  nn  inten-al  of  eight 
years.  Johnson's  I>iclionary  was  at  last  published,  Chesterfield 
TBrommeniled  it  pnjmptly  nnd  eflicacinasly  by  two  papers  in  '  The         ■ 
World" — but  he  calls  this  'a  rourtly  derice'  to  corer  the  'neglect*        I 
of  the  intervening  years,  and  ascnbes  Johnson's  famous  letter  to 
indignation  mainly  at  thta  'rounly  device.'     Imprimis,  the  plan 
er  prospectU!*  was  admirably  written,  hut  still  it  was  onlv  a  plan. 
lis  writer  was  known  to  Chealerlield  merely  as  a  clever  Grub-        ^ 
atre/i  aulhur — the  companion  of  the  Sri\'age5— the  liack  of  Care        ■ 
and  Dodslcy.     How  conid  he  be  sure  that  the  plnn  wonld  ever 
be  executed  P     Are  either  Earls  as  Earls,  or  Earls  as  Secretories 
of  State,  expected  now — were  they  really  expected  then — to  pro- 
vide 'subslaniially '    for    llie   support  of  any  stranger  who   an- 
nounces a  great  literary  work  while  he  shall  be  composing  the 
work— a  work  which  possibly  he  may  have  nn  serious  intention 
to  cumpose — a  work  which  very  powibly  be  may  never  be  M 
eonipleie  (fur  the  cleverest  do  not  always  calculate  « 
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quid  vaJeant  humeri) — a  work,  finally,  which  if  oomixised  aiid  com- 
plclcd  wtll,  is  sure  li»  turn  out  biglily  profitable  to  aomcbody — 
but  not  assutedlv  to  Ibe  Earl  or  ihe  Sccrplary  ?  Secuatio,  iiolwiili- 
aliimliiig  Jolmsfju's  sommnis  pufTs  of  ibe  Eart's  Uste  biiU  genius,  bis 
plan  was  witliout  quo-iiUoii  ait(lr<;sscd  to  the  Lnrl  btrausc  lin  was 
the  Secretary.  Now  he  ceased  to  bo  tbe  Sucrelary  very  »oon  after 
ihc  plan  WAS  submitted  to  him — in  abuut  four  iiiontlis  after  that 
awful  waiting  in  tlie  saile  tics  paspcrdut  ;  and  iiiigUl  he  not  be  ci- 
(;used  if  be  put  tbe  s-ime  coustnicticm  on  the  jiuQs  tbul  we  Jo,  and 
considered  ibat  if  the  announrcd  lexicon  ^vus  really  entitled  to 
'substantial' encourn^euient  throughout  the  v.-irious  «la;;es  of  its 
t-mbr)o  progress,  iht^autlior  (itr  ra'bcr  tbc  publisbtu^  undertaken) 
oujfht  to  look  nut  to  Philip  Karl  of  Chc&terlicld,  but  to  whoever 
nicceeded  hlin  as  Hi*  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Stale  ?  But  lerlio—' 
Chesterfield  retired  from  oflice  in  April,  174S — probably  before 
Johnson  had  penned  dc  fado  one  pa^c  of  tlic  l)ictioiinry  first 
announced  in  November.  1747 — and  during  the  years  tbat  passed 
between  the  presenlalion  of  the  plan  and  the  iiublication  of  the 
hook,  was  the  Eail— as  a  private  nobleman — so  situated  as  to  have 
made  it  likely  that  he  would  seek  after  the  private  acquaintance  of 
n  litemry  man  fifteen  years  Lis  junior,  and  known  to  mine  of  bis 
fijends — or,  if  iloswull  falls  back  on  the  titL-it;  furthering  of  the  ap- 
proved Prospectus,  were  Johnson's  own  puLiic  proceedings  during 
the  intei'viil  such  as  would  naturally  inspire  confidence  in  his  in* 
duilrious  pnisu'culiun  of  the  gigantic  labour  of  tbe  programmed 
Diclionnry  i  As  lo  Johnson,  we  have  already  menlioned  that 
during  those  eight  years  he  wtw  before  the  world  as  author  of  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  inipmiunt  writings,  none  of  ibein  in  any 
tray  cnimeeted  wilh  llie  Dictionary  ;  some  of  them  ('  Kasselos  ' 
and  the  '  [mitktion  of  Juvenal'  especially)  such  as  a  man  like 
Chnlerfield  might  naturally  euougli  thiuk  little  likely  to  proceed 
frutn  a  diligent  lexicographer's  desk ;  each  of  ihcin  oiul  all  in  their 
sequener  and  psitent  results  such  as  must  bo  supiioscd  lo  opeTalc 
largely  for  the  pecuniary  bcncfiL  uf  the  author,  and  the  eucouragc- 
menl  of  his  boukselleTs  as  to  whatever  else  he  might  have  in  han<]. 
Hut  wliat  was  the  IkkIiIv  roiuliliun  of  Lord  C'beslcrfield  iluring 
these  eight  years  when  Johnson  was  keeping  himself  before  the 
worlit  as  novelist,  biographer,  essayist,  and  }K>eL,  though  all  llie 
while  guiding,  directing,  and  animating  the  corps  of  humble 
scribes  associated  widi  him  in  the  unseen  toils  of  the  Dictiuiuir}'  ? 
One  would  have  thnuglit  that  everybody  must  have  read  at  least 
Voltaire's  tale,  '  Les  Oreitles  du  Cumte  Ue  Chesterfield.'  Mr. 
Croker  says  : — 

*  Why  was  it  to  be  eipcclcd  that  Lord  Cbettcrfield  should  cultivute 
Johnston's  priritc  acquaiutancc  ? — That  he  did  uot  do  so  was  d  loss  to 
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his  lordship ;  and  the  nmour /7ropre  of  JohnGun  might  be  (af,  indeed, 
it  prahabty  was)  ofTaidcd  nt  that  neglect,  but  surely  it  was  no  ground 
for  the  kind  uf  charge  ^hich  is  made  pgainst  his  iordahip. 

'  Tiif!  neglect  lasictl,  it  is  chargcil.  /nini  1748  to  1755  :  ihc  following 
extracts  or  liis  private  letters  tu  tiis  most  intimate  iVivnds  will  prove 
that  during  that  period  I^rd  Chesterfield  may  be  excused  for  nut  culti- 
vating Johnson *a  njciety; — 

*  20th  Janmary,  1749. — "  My  oUl  disnrdtT  in  my  head  hindered  nic 
from  aeknowledi^ing  ynur  fonner  letters." 

'  30tli  June,  1752. — "  I  am  hern  in  my  hcrmilaf^c-,  vfry  doaf,  and 
mnecqntiitly  atone ;  but  1  om  less  dejected  than  mosl people  in  my  srVw- 
adnn  mou!d  be." 

*  1  lib  Not.  1 7r>2. — "  The  watera  have  done  my  head  lome  good,  but 
not  enough  to  rejit  me  for  social  li/e." 

'  16th  I'cb.  I7a3. — '*  I  grow  deafer,  and  consequently  more  *  uofi * 
trf}m  society  every  day." 

*  Iflth  Oct.  1753. — *'  I  belong  mo  more  to  social  lifp.^  which,  wbtn  I 
tjniltcil  busy  public  life,  1  Bnltered  myself  wuuhl  he  the  comfort  of  my 
declining  ngc." 

'  Kith  Nov.  ]  753. — "  I  give  up  all  lioiies  of  cure.  I  know  my  place, 
and  form  my  plan  accordingly,  fnr  /  strike  soctrff/  mit  of'  il" 

*  7lh  Feb.  1754. — '*  At  my  a^/e,  nnd  with  my  shtitttrtd  comtiiution, 
freedom  from  jiftin  is  the  beat  I  can  expect." 

'  lat  MbtcJi,  1754. — "I  am  too  much  ijo^e,  loo  much  arcluded 
filher  from  the  busy  or  the  ireau  monde,  to  give  you  any  account  of 
cither." 

'  25th  Sept.  I'i'yi. — "  In  truth,  nil  thr;  tnlirmiticB  of  an  age  still  more 
adrnnrod  than  mine  crowd  upon  me.  In  this  situation  you  will  easily 
fuppo«  that  t  have  no  pleasant  hours.*' 

'  1 0th  July,  1755. — "  My  ilcafnesi  ia  extremely  increased,  and  dailv 
increasing,  and  cum  me  wholly  off  from  the  rtittety  of  ofhrrs,  nnd  my 
other  complaints  ikny  mc  the  society  of  myself." 

'  JolniBnn,  pcrhups,  knew  nothing  of  all  ibis,  and  imagined  that  I,ord 
Chesterfield  declined  his  acquaintance  on  ronic  opinion  derogatory  to  his 
pcrronn!  pretensions.* — CrofterV  Bostccll,  vol.  1.  p.  245. 

BnsweU's  etlitor  lias  been  equally  successful  in  clearing  np 
llie  history  of  iUp  fanu>us  Xcf/er  ilself.  Cbe»lerfi<;]d  BlioweO  jc 
nt  tUe  time  to  some  of  bi^  friends — tiay,  kept  il  upenly  on  Ins 
tabic,  and  touk  a  plensurc,  as  it  seetnrd  to  tlirm  (iboufih  Iloawcll 
considers  this  smother  '  courtly*  device  '),  in  pointing  out  the  sliil- 
fuIuesB  of  fiomc  of  its  vituperatirn  lums  nncl  phrases.  Jolituon, 
on  ibc  other  hand,  ti>  his  credit  be  it  5aiil,  srcin&  lo  bavo  ro* 
peiilecl  of  bis  violence  very  soon  after  il  Mas  committed.  He 
nrvrr  made  a  show  tif  the  letter.  Imponunalc  curiosity  and 
adulation,  and  the  Dorloi's  own  aulborly  vf 
near  twenty  years  afterwards  lo  girc  Boee 
it  under  the  sirictesi  injunctions  of  s«cr 
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quentiy  urged  by  the  rbin»cero5-skitmed  rccipicDt  to  n'itbliol'd 
no  longer  such  a  masterpiece  from  llie  gaze  n(  iho  world,  be 
sternly  refused,  paying  '  I  have  done  the  dog  too  much  mischiel 
already.' 

Nothing  but  the  im-eteratc  tnauia  of  toadyism  and  lianiziiig^ 
could  have  made  a  genllenian  Ijorn  like  Boswell  adopt  the  notion 
that  men  of  literary  or  grienlilio  eminence  have  a  right,  merely 
as  such,  to  be  cultiraled  as  private  acquaintance  by  either  Secre- 
lariea  of  State  or  Earls  of  Cheslorfield  ; — that  ihey  *ir  their  friends 
for  them  should  ever  coadcareiid  to  romplnin  of  what  Buswell  ia 
this  story  over  and  over  calls  '  neglect.'  is  to  our  view  most  melan- 
choly and  most  degrading.  We  must  add,  whatever  ircro 
ChestcrBehl's  faults,  lie  hail  none  of  those  whirb  Roswcll  on 
this  occasion  ascribes  to  him — and  which  Bosfvell  would  have 
been  the  last  to  say  a  woni  about.  Lad  there  still  been  any 
chance  of  an  Jniilntlon  to  Chegtcrficld  House  or  Ulackhenlli — 
the  faults  which  do  often  keep  nien  of  high  rank  aloof  (rom  the 
society  of  persons  inferior  to  them  only  in  worldly  slation,  and 
consequeolly  in  the  minora  moralia  of  manner  and  address. 
VV'c  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  a  [housainl  limcg^  that 
bis  divelling  so  perliiiaciously  on  external  Irifics  in  the  letters 
to  bis  son  was  the  consequence  merely  of  the  sou's  peculiar 
position  find  defects.  In  liis  own  person  ibe  Karl  tv^s  a  most 
polished,  hilt  yet  by  no  means  a  fimtiiliou^  nirin.  He  rould  keep 
fsompany  with  a  set  ai  Irish  squireens  just  as  pleasantly  as  nith 
the  tiite  of  St.  James's  or  Versnilles.  I'W  he  was  a  stuilcnt  of 
man— human  niniiners  were  his  sj»ecial  life-long  study — and  nv 
man  ever  did  study  manners  with  true  delight  and  ililigenre  who 
ha«l  the  misfcirliuie  to  be  emasculated  by  over-nicely.  Johnson's 
mere  miumers  were  certaiidy  in  general  had  enough:  but  still 
Johnson,  a  lover  of  wit,  had  no  objection  to  a  lord.  BoswcU 
once  dined  with  him  at  a  duke's  table,  and  candidly  allows  that 
he  never  saw  him  so  nmrteous  or  more  brillinnt.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  wo  think  it  probable  that  if  any  such  common  friend 
as  Topham  Benuclei  k,  or  Wyndbam,  had  brought  them  together 
in  after  days,  we  should  have  had  die  record  of  another  scene  as 
edifying  as  the  one  when  John  Wilkes  squeered  the  lemon  tvn 
the  Doctor's  roast  veal,  and  gave  bim  a  bit  more  of  the  kidney. 
In  tliAt  rase  even  Cheslerfielil's  infirmity  could  hardly  have  been 
an  ol»lacIe — for  surely,  if  ever  Toicc  was  deafness- proof,  il  waa 
Samuel  Johnson's. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Walpole's  '  Memoires  of  the  Last 
Years  of  George   11/  as  decisive   of  his  ultimate  opinion  as  to 
the  subslanttal  authorship  of  ihe  '  Apology'  of  1748.     As  the 
passage  had  escn|Ted  Lord  MjiUon'*  recollection,  and  as  it  is  per- 
haps 
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hops  the  very  ehef-d'ceuvre  of  Horace  VVolpoIe's  cold  ilelibrmte 
malice,  we  may  as  well  pause  to  estract  it  from  the  huge  quarto 
in  which  it  at  yet  litrs  i-uluuitK*tI.  It  is  Hurace*s  resuin^.  on 
bariii'!'  lu  sutc  that  the  nltcralion  of  the  style  in  1 752  was  ailopied 
ou  tl;c  motion  of  Lord  Clic*tcr(ic1d — ibc  Govcnuncnt  shrinking 
from  such  a  propu&al  as  likrly  to  disturb  llie  pn*jiidiL-cs  ol  the  old 
worn  on. 

'  Fcbniiry,  1151. — Lord  Chesterfield  brought  a  bill  into  the  Houfc 
of  Lords  fnr  reforming  our  eiyle  acconiing  to  the  Grczorian  account, 
which  had  not  yet  bcru  admitted  in  Knghiud,  as  if  it  were  mmicr  of* 
hercKjr  to  receive  a  calendar  xmeudcd  lij*  a  pope.  He  had  made  nu 
noise  since  be  gnvc  tip  the  scnU  in  1748,  when  he  published  his 
A|)ology  for  thr.L  retignation.  It  wss  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Mnrehmoiit,  under  hia  direction,  and  wiu  tcrr  wcU  wnUen  ;  but 
to  my  Lord  Chesterfield's  great  curfirisci  neither  his  bonk  nor  his  rciirc- 
mrni  produced  the  ]eun  consequence.  From  that  time  he  had  lived  at 
White's,  ganiinji,  and  pnitiouncing  witticisms  amoiij;  the  hi)*s  of  fjunlitv. 
He  had  enrlj  in  his  life  nnnouneed  his  rliiim  lo  wit,  and  the  women 
believed  in  it.  He  had  besides  pveti  himself  out  for  a  man  nf  grcU 
inlrii^r,  with  u  slender  pretensions  ;  yei  the  women  believed  in  thst 
toil — i>ne  shouhl  have  thought  the;-  had  been  more  rnmpcteui  judges  of 
merit  in  thnc  particular!  Ic  was  nm  his  fault  if  he  hud  not  wit ;  no> 
ihini^  excelled  his  ed^nria  in  that  point;  and  though  they  nrre  far  from 
pTuihicinj;  tiie  wit,  they  at  Icasl  am[ily  yielded  llic  applanec  he  aimed 
ul.  He  Has  so  accustomed  tn  see  people  Uuch  Dt  the  mo^t  irifling 
thin^  he  said,  that  he  woiihl  be  di^iappDiutrd  ni  finding  nnbndy  i^mile  , 
l»cfore  they  Lnew  what  he  was  goiuR  lo  tay.  Hia  sperrhcs  were  finei, 
but  UK  mach  laboured  ns  his  extempore  sayings.  Hie  writings  were— > 
everybody's :  that  is>  whatcrer  came  out  good  was  given  to  him,  and  he 

was  Ion  humble  ever  to  refuse  ihc  gift In  short,  my  Lord 

Cheslerlielii's  being  the  instrument  to  introduce  this  new  era  into  our 
ctmipulatif^n  of  time  will  probably  preserve  his  nnme  io  almanacs  snd 
chrnnulo^es,  when  ihe  wit  thnt  he  had  but  laboured  too  much,  and  the 
gallantry  that  he  could  scarce  ever  executt*  will  be  no  more  remem> 
bercd.' — Mrmoira,  vol.  i.  pp.  44-46. 

To  balnncn  this  Strawberry-hill  view  of  Cheslerfield  wo  con*  I 
sidcr  it  ns  tm\y  fair  to  euhjoiti  the  same  '  nolde  author's'  cha-' 
racier  of  T)r.  Johnson,   from  the  newly  published  end  closing'' 
volumes  of  hia   '  Memoirs  uf  the  First  Tfn   Years  of  Georgs 
111.':— 

'  With  a  lumber  of  learning  and  some  stronf;  paiU,  Johmon  was  an 
oiliotis  and  mean  charecier — by  principle  a  Jap<ibiie,  arroirsiit,  *elf-suffi« 
cieni.  and  nvcrbeariiig  by  nauire,  nn^ratcful  ihrouwh  pride,  and  of/rmi- 
nine  higalry.  His  nuiiinrrs  were  sordid,  nipcrcitiuos,  and  bnital^  hit 
style  ridiculously  bombastic  and  vicious;  and  in  otie  word,  with  nil  ih*j 
pedantry  he  had  all  the  gigantic  litlleueu  of  a  coitmry  school  toaster. '- 
v»d.  iv.  p.  297. 
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When  Chesterfield  wns  dead,  and  iho  letlrrs  to  his  son  pub- 
lished, Johnson,  ns  evervbodv  knows,  said  they  tait^hl  the  morals 
o{&  strunipel  and  ihe  mannere  of  a  dancin^-moster — but  ho  sa\>- 
•cquenlty  admitted  that  '  a  very  prclty  \tnok'  might  he  pickctl  out 
of  ihcui.     Ill  our  younger  day*  we  rememhcr  a  liulc  bouk  com- 
piled in  fonscr|uencc  probably  of  the  Doctor'*  hint — and  if,  as  we 
belie^-e,  it  has  fatten  out  of  print,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  duiuld  be  so. 
'The  remarks  on  punctunlity.  order,  duspalch,  the  proper  use  of 
i^lime — nn  the  cheapness  and  vast  value  of  drility  to  servants  ami 
[other  inferiors — and  so  forth— all  these  are  instinct  with   most 
hconsummatc  pood  sense  and  knowIedf;c  of  life  and  business,  ftud 
[certainly  nothing'  can  he  mrtrc  attranivc  ihnn  the  style  in  which 
[Ihey  are  set  before  young  readers.      Lord  Mabnn  s-tys:^ 

'  It  is  by  titcec  IcUctB  ihnt  Clu.-Btcrfieltl'fl  c-hnraclcr  n*  an  author  must 
'stand  or  fall.  Viewed  as  voniiioEitinna,  tliry  at^ixrar  almost  uiirivnilcd 
[k  inoiltrls  fur  a  scriuuB  ep'iettilnry  Btyli: ;  clear,  vltrgitnt,  and  terse,  never 
[■lrainiu|{  at  elTect,  and  yei  nrvcr  hurrieil  iiili)  ciirclcssiic».  While  con> 
rftlAiitly  uq>in^  the  same  topics,  tn  p^eat  is  their  variety  uf  ar;;umeut  and 
lusiruuim,  thot,  in  nuc  ncnsc,  tliry  appear  uIwuj'h  did'crrnt,  in  anolber 
IM,  alwnys  the  same.     Tliuy  havc^  however,  incurred  strong  re|ire- 

tieniion  on  two  scimmte  {^rounds:  first,  because  sume  of  their  maxims 
I  tre  rejniguant  to  j^oud  morals ;  and,  BL-cundly.  as  insitting  luu  much  on 
jmaiuiets  und  graccK,  itiitcnd  dl'  more  Bulid  accjuircnieuts.     Oa  the  first 

charge  [  have  nu  defence  lu  nffcr;  but  Uie  aeiuiid  is  certuiiity  erroneous, 
,*nil  urifcs  only  from  tlie  idea  and  expectation  of  finding  a  general 
liystrm  uf  cduention  in  letters  lliut  were  inlrnded  tolely  fur  the  iRiprove- 

Dicnt  of  one  man.  Young  Stanhope  was  fiiniciently  inclined  to  study, 
I  mud  imbued  with  knowledge;  tlie  difficuky  lay  in  Inn  awkward  address 

■Old  indifference  to  pleading.  It  is  nc:niiist  these  faults,  therefore,  nnil 
'  these  faultR  only,  that  CheiiterAeld  points  liis  bnltery  of  eloquence.  Had 
vfae  ibutid  hia  son.  on  the  contrary,  a  graceful  but  euperficiat  irifier,  his 

Jeltrra  would  na  doubt  have  urged  with  eqnnl  zeal  how  rain  are  all 

accom|iIishments  when  nnt  supported  by  sterline  informoiion.     In  one 

vim],  lie  intended  to  write  for  Mr.  Philip  Stamiope,  and  not  for  any 
I  other  jicrson.  And  yet,  eren  after  this  great  deduction  from  general 
^lUility,  it  was  still  the  opinion  of  a  most  emittent  man,  no  fneud  of 

Chester  field,  and  nu  prohcicnt  in  the  graces — the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson, 

"  Take  out  the  imfuorality,  and  the  book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
,  fvcry  ycHing  gcntlcrniuu'" — Prrfacf,  [ip.  xTiii.*xix. 

These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  natural  son — and  thai  cir- 
icumstance  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind;  it  is  needful  to 
explain  many  thi()<;s  that  are  said,  and  Ibc  only  apology  for  m&ny 
omissions  ;  hut  at  the  samr  lime  we  must  aay  that  if  nny  rircum- 
aiaiic^  could  a^jtravatc  the  culpnhilily  of  a  father's  calndv  and 
strenuou&ly  inculcating  on  his  son  the  duties  of  sodoction  and  in- 
trigue, it  15  the  fact  of  tliat  son's  uufortunaie  position  in  the 

iroriU 
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world  being  the  result  of  that  falber'a  own  tranigrcssion.  And 
when  one  reflects  on  the  mature  a[;e  and  latterly  enfeebled  heaItU 
i)f  ihc  rnroritl  unwearied  prearhrr  of  surh  a  rode,  the  cfTect  ii 
truly  rnoit  ilUKiutir];;  winch  ft^elinp  is  not  diminished  by  our 
rc.-idinfT.  in  the  original  preface  of  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope,  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  '  crer  anxious  to  fix  in  his  son  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  ihc  strictest  morality' — thai  it  was  'his  first  and 
most  indispensnhle  object  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  in  ^^d  prin- 
ciples and  sound  religion  ;' — after  which  it  is  hardly  worlti  whila 
to  quole  CkesieTheld's  own  occasional  injuncliuns,  such  as  '  your  i 
moral  charaeter  musi  he  not  only  pure,  but,  like  CiKar's  wife,  nn- 
suspected — the  least  blemish  or  speck  on  it  is  fatal ;' — or  to  notice  ' 
the  dcHil  sdcnre,  from  first  to  last,  as  to  relif^ion,  unless  wc  must 
except  a  pasinpe  where  the  Old  Testament  is  mentioned  as  ono 
of  the  bot)ks  needful  for  giving  *  snme  notion  of  histury' — or  tim 
many  enthusiastic  eulogies  of  Voltaire,  amidst  which  m>t  one 
syllable  is  ovci"  whispered  as  to  the  infidel  tendency  of  all  the 
writings  of  '  the  first  of  poeis' — though  some  caulioii  against  infidel 
talk  in  society  is  once  introduced — on  the  sole  ground  of  its  nut 
bcinfc  universally  acceptable. 

W'c  give  Lord  Chesterfield  full  credit  fur  his  parental  zeal 
and  anxiety:  in  this  respect  he  was  very  amiable  j  but  wc  arc 
afmid  he  went  la  his  grave — he  c^^rtainly  drew  up  his  last  will— • 
without  ever  having  reikcted  seriously  on  the  nature  of  his  owa 
dealings  with  his  son's  mother,  or  on — to  speak  of  nothing' 
more  serious  sldl — the  personal,  duuieslic,  ami  social  mischiefs 
ineviiribly  cunscqucm  on  the  sort  of  ciiiiduct  which  his  precept 
as  well  as  his  example  held  up  for  the  Imitation  of  his  own 
base-born  bay.  By  his  will  he  leaves  ^ve  hundred  pounds  lo 
Madame  dc  Bouchet  'as  some  recompense  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  her.'  Tiie  story  wc  believe  to  have  been  this: — About  a 
year  before  Chesterfield's  niarri.-ige,  when  he  was  ambassador 
to  llulland,  he  was  the  great  Hon,  and  moreover  the  CuptdoA 
dec/mine  of  the  Hague.  Some  of  his  adventures  excitett  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  the  horror  of  an  accomplished  Freurhwoman  of 
gentle  birth  who  was  living  there  as  dame  dc  compagnie  to  two  or 
three  Dutch  girls — orphans,  heiresses,  and  beauties.  Her  elo- 
quent denunciations  of  his  audacious  ]irnrticea,  and  her  obvious 
alarm  lest  any  of  her  fair  charges  should  happen  to  attract  his 
attention,  were  communicated  somehow  to  the  djuzling  ambas- 
sador; and  he  made  a  bet  that  he  wouhl  seilurc  herself  first, 
and  then  the  prettiest  of  her  pupils.  With  the  duenna  at  least 
be  succeeded.  She  seems  to  have  resided  ever  tficrwards  in  or 
near  London,  in  the  obscurest  retirement  and  anlit* 
fur  e^'cr  from  cauntty,  family,  friends.     Fite  I 
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'  Recoinpeiite ! — ^iiv;  hundred  poumls  from  one  ni  (he  tveallbiest 
lords  in  En^^land,  wlio  bad  no  children — Philip  himself  had  died 
some  vcart  before — aud  wboie  vast  propectj'  w««  entirelv  al  hit 
uwri  disposal  1  It  is  satiafacLory  to  add  that  s\\e  refused  ihe  '  re- 
corajicnsc.'  In  the  tna^nifictnt  mansion  which  the  Karl  erected 
in  Audiny  Sircot,  you  may  still  see  his  favimrile  a[>arlmeiits  lur- 
nished  and  dccoratetl  as  he  left  ihcm — Binonjif  the  rest  what  he 
boauled  of  as  '  the  finest  room  in  L-nndun' — and  perhaps  even 
notr  it  retnnins  unsurpassnl — his  spariiiuE  ami  Ijeauliful  library, 
looking  on  llir  (mwsX  private  garden  in  Ix>mlon.  The  walls  are 
coveted  half  way  up  with  rich  and  classical  stores  of  lilerature; 
above  the  oases  are  in  close  scries  the  portraits  of  eminent  aa- 
ihors,  French  and  English,  with  most  of  whom  be  hod  convened 
• — over  these,  and  immediately  under  the  massive  coniicc.  extend 
all  round  in  foot-long  capitals  the  Huratian  lines:  — 

HVHC  .  VKTERDW  .  LIBItlS  .KDNCEOMNO.  BT  .ISBRTtarS.  RORIi. 
DUCERX  .90I,1C1T.«  .  JUCDNDA  .OBLlVlA.  VltM. 

On  the  mantel'pieecs  and  cabinets  stand  busts  uf  old  orators,  in- 
leivporsed  with  roliiptnous  vnses  and  bronzes,  nntiqnr  or  Italian, 
and  airy  Siatueltrs  r>f  Opera  nymphs.  \Vp  sliall  never  recall 
that  princely  room  without  fancying-  ("hesterficld  receiving  in  it  a 
Tisit  of  his  only  child's  mother— while  probahly  some  new  nctini 
Qt  accomplice  was  aholtcred  in  the  ilim  mytterions  little  bootlotr 
within — which  still  remains  also  in  its  original  blue  damask  and 
fretloil  Efiihl-work,  as  deacrihed  to  Madame  de  Monconseil.  Did 
ibis  scene  of  'sweet  foi^elfuliieasi'  rise  before  Mrs.  Norton's 
visirm  when  she  framed  llint  snrlly  benutiful  episode  which  we 
quoted  in  our  last  Vumber,  of  the  faded  broken-hearted  mistress 
reproaching  in  bis  library,  amidst  the  busts  of  '  bards  and  orators 
and  sages,'  the 

•  HrotcslanL  and  prolPJiling  gcutlemfln,' 
wlio  had  robbed  lier  innocence  and  blasted  her  life? 

Hear  Ihe  paternal  voice  when  Chesterfield  House  was  in  the 

[bands  of  the  decorators,  and    Philip  Stnnhape  was  at  Paris — ^a 

I  iiovice  of  nituieen  ! 

*  What  iuys  Madnme  Uupin  tu  you  ?  1  am  tnld  &hc  is  very  hand- 
■omc  s'.ill ;  E  kuow  t\ic  wiis  so  some  fvw  yoars  ago.  She  fans  goud  {Mrla, 
rcailiii;;,  manuem,  and  dtUcncy  ;  such  an  arrtingrment  would  Ix  both 
Creilitnblc  and  advnTitngeuu*  to  tuu.  She  will  expect  to  meet  with  all 
the  good-breetiing  and  ilelicacy  dial  nhe  bring*  ;  and,  as  she  is  pa*t  the 
fflarc  and  Mat  of  youlli,  may  he  the  more  willing  to  listen  to  ymir  story, 
if  yon  tell  it  well.  For  ail  atcaclimfnl,  I  tlmnld  prefer  her  to  fa  petUt 
J3hl ;  and,  (t/r  a  tn«re  gallantry,  I  nhonld  |irefcr  ta  pudlt  Btot  (o  her; 
to  that  they  are  consiatciit,  et  I'tme  n'empiehe  pas  i'tmtre.  Adieu  t  rr> 
mcmlwr  ta  douceur  ft  Us  qrdcft.' — vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

And 


I 
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And  again  (May,  1751): — 

'  What  do  yoii  mean  by  your  Sifosois  f  Qu'csl  ce  qoi  voua  cmp^che 
(I'oser?  On  obc  toujours  (^unml  it  y  »  capi-ratice  de  suwes;  et  on  nc 
perd  rien  a  oscr,  rjtiaml  mAmc  il  n'y  en  a  pas.  Un  koiuir(e  homme 
s>;ait  oscr,  et  quand  il  fauC  o»er  il  ouvre  la  tranch«e  par  dcs  tnivaux,  dc9 
8oin«}  ci  d(.-9  attcDtioni;  aM  n'en  cat  pas  d^logj  d'a))ur(l  il  avarice 
toujoura  jt  Tattaquc  At  la  pWc  m&me.  Apt^a  dc  ccrtaincs  approchci 
le  Huccea  cat  infallibte,  ct  il  n'y  a  que  Its  nigattdt  qui  en  duutciic*  ou  qui 
ne  k  tentent  point.  Seroit-ce  )c  caiactL-re  respectable  dc  Moiiamc  dc  Is 
Valiirc  qui  voua  emp^chc  d'oacr,  ou  acroit-cc  la  verm  farouche  de 
Madame  Dupin  qui  Vuus  rclient?  I^  sngcssc  iiiTincible  de  la  belle 
Madame  Cose  tdhs  dt^:oiiirii^e-t-c]!c  plus  que  sa  'bcautc  oe  nous  invite? 
Mais  a  done  ! — Sovez  cotivaincii  que  la  fcmme  la  plus  sage  ae  trouvc 
flalttfe.  hicn  loin  d'etre  ftfTcnaec,  par  unc  dt-eUrotion  d'araour,  fnite  ftvec 
politcsse  et  agrtmcnt,  II  sc  pcut  bicu  qu'clic  ne  s'y  prttera  point,  cWt 
i  dire  si  clle  n  iin  goQt  on  unc  passion  pour  quclque  autre ;  mais  en 
lout  cas  elle  ne  tous  en  s^nm  pas  mauTftia  gre  ;  de  f(ii;on  qii'il  n'eit 
pas  question  d'oscr  dfea  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  dc  danger.'- — ^vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

Such  is  tlie  pcrjictual  strain.     What  a  conLrast  are  Chntbam'a 
Icilers  In  his  n^'pbew,  wriuen  nt  precisely  the  same  period ! 

'At  llic  root  wf  all  Lord  CbcsUTfit-ld's  errors,'  sajs  Lord  i\fa- 
iion,  '  lay  II  louacness  «f  relij^ious  jiriudpli!.'  In  our  opin'iim  he 
bad  no  religion.  Verj-  few  of  bis  friend:)  aud  associates  had  much 
— and  he  seems  to  have  taken  pleasant  pains  iu  recording  the 
varirius  shades  of  their  infidplity.  Rnhnglirukc,  he  irlls  us.  '  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Deist,  belimng  in  a  general  provident*,  but 
doubling:,  though  hy  no  means  rejecting  (as  is  coinni«mIy  sup- 
jjosedj,  tbe  immorlality  of  the  soul  ami  a  future  slato '  fvol.  ii. 
p. '150);  a  duplicate  nearly  of  Vollalre.  Pope  '  was  a  Deist, 
believing  in  a  future  state :  this  he  has  often  owned  to  me  ;  but 
when  be  died,  lie  sacrificed  a  ci>cli  to  Esculapius,  und  suffered 
ibc  priests  who  got  about  him  to  perform  all  their  absurd  cere- 
monies on  his  body.'  (Ibid.  p.  445.)  Il  is  (o  ChesterPield  that 
iHp  wui'ld  is  indebted  for  the  proof  that  Sivlft  ended  as  the  Talc 
of  a  Tub  shows  Liui  to  have  begun.  The  De.-in  died  in  the  first 
month  of  the  Earl's  viceroyally.  He  probably  picked  'the  Day 
of  Judgment'  out  of  some  conlidenlial  oouipanion  at  Dublin;  and 
in  l7iJI  he  romtnunicntril  the  piece  to  Voltaire,  through  whose 
Correspondence  it  first  transpired.  It  ends  with  that  consum* 
nialcly  tinisbiid  confession  of  the  church  dignitary's  failh  :— 

'  While  cacli  pale  sinner  hung  his  heul* 
Jgve,  nodding,  iibook  the  hcavena,  and  aaldi 
Offending  race  nf  human  kind, 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind ; 
You  wli{]  through  Frailty  atcpp'd  aiide. 
And  you  who  never  fell— ^rom  Pride  { 
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You  who  in  different  eccU  weic  ihamm*!), 

And  Come  lo  ace  each  other  dninn'd — 

(So  some  folk  told  you,  but  thfv  knew 

No  mon;  of  Jovc'b  designs  than  yoii)  — 

The  world's  mad  businesa  now  la  o'er. 

And  1  rcKnt  th«e  pratiks  no  more. 

— I  Ui  Biich  bliwkhcada  set  my  wit ! 

I  damn  nuch  fooU  ! — Go,  go,  you're  hiu* — 
U  it  lo  Chesterfield  ihat  we  owe  the  »tory  of  Pope  and  Alter- 
bury's  liiit  inlcniew  in  the  Tonrer,  nccording  to  which,  unless 
Pope  told  Chpslfrfiold  n  most  egregious  and  circumstantial  lie, 
or  Chesterfield  iaveiiled  his  own  Ofiivereation  with  Pope  nt 
Twickenham,  Bishop  Alterlniry.  though  ft  Christian  when  lie 
left  England  never  to  return,  had  hocn  b  steady  adherent  of  the 
icctof  Bolingbroke,  all  the  while  that  he  filled  a  prominent  plscc 
in  the  service  and  guidance  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.  Lonl 
Mahon  expresses  utter  disbelief  in  the  whole  story.  '  VV^hat 
judicious  critic,*  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  '14(1),  '  ivoiild  n'eigh  in  llie 
balance,  for  a  rnomcnt,  the  vcmcily  of  Pope  against  the  piety  of 
Auerhury  V     We  hope  his  lordshi])'B  decision  is  right. 

That  there  was,  however,  one  sincere  Christian  in  the  Twick- 
enham set,  we  have  the  evidence  even  of  Chesterfield.  His  Cha- 
racter of  Arbuthnot  (now  first  printed}  is  a  pleasing  relief  in 
every  wav — and  here  he  says; — 

'  He  lived  anil  died  a  devout  and  sincere  Christian.  Pope  and  I 
were  with  him  the  evening  before  he  died,  when  he  suffered  racking 
pains  from  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels,  but  his  head  was  clear  to  the 
last.  Elc  toolc  leave  of  us  with  Icndcrness,  without  weakness,  and  loh) 
us  that  he  died,  not  only  with  the  comfort,  hut  even  the  devout  nssur> 
ancc  of  a  Christian.' — vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

Whether  Chesterfield  lind  the  Batisfnction  of  making  his  filial 
pupd  either  a  libertine  or  an  infidel  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence. 
Nolwilhstanding  Mr.  Jnmes  BoswcH's  attestation  lo  the  respec- 
labdily  of  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope's  character  (Croker's  e<lition,  u 
Sa-l),  these  points  remain  in  ohxcuro.  We  suppose  there  is  no 
question  that  ihc  noble  tutor  failed  in  his  grand  object  of  social 
elegance — and  that,  as  Chesterfield  had  for  his  father  n  salurnioe 
.Tacobile,  so  he  had  n  pedantic  sloven  for  his  son.  Itut  we  hope 
these  lines,  which  we  take  from  the  fly-lcnf  of  a  friend's  copy  of 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  Letters  ( 177  I) — tlic  handwriting  unkni>wn 
m  that  friend,  though  he  is  well  skilled  in  such  matters— have  no 
merit  but  their  point: — 

'  Vile  Stanho[K! — Demons  blush  to  tell— 
In  twice  twn  hmidred  ]i]aces 
Has  shown  his  son  the  ruiul  lo  hell, 
Kicoried  by  tbv  Graces  r 
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But  lUllc  rlitl  th'  un;(cncrouB  Uil 
Concern  himself  alHtiit  tlicm ; 
For  base,  degenerate,  nicunly  hitct, 
He  sticjikcd  to  hell  withuul  them.* 

Mr.  SlanliQpc  cerUiitily  inoJc,  in  une  important  matter,  z  very 
uiii^ratrful  reluni  for  the  unbounded  nilcntiun  wLtcti  Lord  Clics- 
tcrfieM  bestowed  oo  lux  success  in  this  world.  He  married 
wilhi>ut  bis  father's  kiiowledc;e.  The  Earl  never  beard  tliat 
such  a  stfp  had  been  cuntcinplftlf^d  even,  until  a  widow  and  two 
children  presented  tUcinsclves  at  his  door  with  evidence  of  tbeir 
position.  He  was  by  ibis  lime  very  frail.  I'Ue  want  of  oun- 
fidence  cut  the  ngcd  ajjostk'  of  dissimulation  to  Uie  quick- 
it  was  upon  tliat  son  tbal  bf  bad  conccritralud  bis  cares,  aud, 
latterly  at  least,  bis  aiTccticns.  But  be  did  ruti  vittit  tbc  uifcnce 
on  tbc  widow  and  tbe  orphans.  He  dealt  wilb  theui  nil  in 
Ibe  most  generous  wanner.  His  lultc-rs  to  the  lady  are  models  of 
grnci<Mi3uess,  and  he  provided  fur  her  boys'  cduraiion  and  future 
e«t»b]isiinieiit  with  liberality.  Again  he  bad  an  uiiyralclu]  return 
As  soun  as  be  was  in  bis  cufbii  Mrs.  tlugenia  SlanUupe  scl  about 
selling  the  manuscript  of  bis  Letters  to  bcMr  husband — which  cer- 
tainly were  nrittun,  if  ever  leltcis  were,  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
one  person,  und  that  person  and  bis  represcutatircs  bound  by 
every  tic  to  g:uard  tlie  secret — dum  calebaut  cineres  at  all  events. 
But  she  got  IJOO/.  by  tbc  iob.  We  doubt  jf  any  Earl  has  died 
since  1773  for  two  little  volumca  of  whose  private  letters  any  one 
bookseller  would  liave  given  a  third  of  tbc  sunt.  They  went 
through  five  editions  in  the  first  twelve  monibs. 

His  less  exemplary  usage  of  his  own  wife  met  with  another 
sort  of  return.  Iler  blitb  was,  according  to  the  now  obsolete 
niitions  of  that  time,  nn  illustrious  distinction,  lo  which  were 
added  a  peerage  in  her  own  right,  .1  linndsomc  fortune,  the 
prospect  of  a  great  one,  and,  unless  her  painters  rivalled  ber 
lovers,  no  vominon  share  of  beauty.  In  truth,  that  ibis  tall, dark- 
haired,  graceful  woman  sprung  from  ibc  amours  of  a  liano> 
veriun  king  and  a  Dutch-built  concubine  seems  to  us,  after  all, 
very  doubtful.  TliHse  pretensions  nml  advantages,  however, 
were  all  hers  when  she  selected  Cbc&tcrficld  from  a  host  of 
suitors;  and  certainly  during  the  flower  nf  ber  life  and  his 
own  be  was  a  most  prolligate  husband.  Nevertheless,  tbc  Cor- 
rcspiindence  benrs  evidence  that  the  childless  Countess  treated 
his  sua  with  almost  maicrnal  reg.%rd,  and  tlat  in  his  infirm  old 
age   tbe  ivatcbed  over  hi  i  unwearied  devotion.     Fi>r  his 

niemi  occasions  showed  .in  anxious 

conci  '  monument  of  ber  tender- 

ness, admiraiiun  between  the 

geuerosity 
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generosity  of  tLe  sex  which  Cbestcrftcltl  flattered,  outraged,  anil 
despised — the  clinffing  instinria  of  rir^n  Inve  and  conjug'al  pride 
— and  \\if.  fascinnUon  of  his  hnhituat  smalt  eourte&iea. 

Tlie  likeness  prefixed  lo  these  Tolumes  is  from  a  very  fine  pic- 
tnre  by  Gainsbnrnugh  at  {'herening.  It  vas  painted  in  his 
fieventictli  year — but  we  should  have  g^uessed  bim  far  above 
eighty  :  for  the  excesses  of  youth  and  manhood  (especially  his 
contempt  of  Boerhaave's  celebrated  prescriplion  for  him  when 
consulted  at  the  Hague)  had  produced  a  genenil  languor  and 
relnxolion  of  the  nen-ons  system,  and  seamed  the  beautiful  coun- 
tcmance  all  over  with  wrinkles  which  no  Lawrence  woutd  ever 
hare  ventured  to  imitate.  Wc  are  surprised  that  I^ord  Mabon 
did  not  take  rather  ihc  eTquisitc  portrait  in  crayons  by  Ro&alba, 
done  when  Chesterfield  House  was  building',  and  still  impan- 
nclted  in  its  original  position.  This  pvcs  us  the  no  longer 
yonng',  hnl  perfectly  prcseircd  Chesterfield — the  Ambassador, 
the  Viceroy,  the  Secretary.  His  figare,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
wns  very  go<x3 — .every  limb  turneil  by  Nature's  daintie-sl  hand, 
yel  full  of  vigour,  till  it  paid  the  penalties  of  vice.  The  liend  is 
inimitable — we  never  saw  any  engraving  of  bim,  either  from  bust, 
or  medal,  or  picture,  that  trivcs  an  approach  to  its  peculiar  ex- 
pression. The  feature*  are  all  rla&sical — llie  eyes  full  of  siifl- 
ness,  yel  of  fire- — llie  brow  and  eyebrows  gnw'e  and  manly— 
the  mouth  small,  but  impressed  with  such  a  mixture  of  firmness, 
sense,  wil,  gfaiety.  and  voluptuous  delicacy  as  few  artists  could 
have  imffn:ined — and  no  one  of  (bat  day  hot  Ilosalba  could  have 
transcribed.* 


Art.  VII. — Pfti/iical  DesTrif-tiiiit  of  Xuto  South  Wah's  anti  Van 
Diemen't  Land;  illtinirateti  bif  a  G^vhrficai  Map,  SfrtioHM,  and 
Diai/raou.  and  Fitiures  of  the  Orgtmic  Remaiiu.  By  P.  B. 
Dc  SirzclccUi.     London,  18-15. 

^I^HIS  work  is  cast  in  a  mould  not    perhaps  the  fittest  for 

A     popularity,  but  is    nevertheless   a    rcinarltahle    production, 

BCCre<titin^  highly  the  scientific  acquirements  of  the  author,  his 

*  We  b«v*  k  wHay*  conii|flaint  to  make  uf  itiia  ''CoUectiirc  Etliliau  uf  Cliealcia 
lli-lil'ii  T^eltcn,*— it  liM  iin  Index,  ll  waa  llw  ujjia  siih  tli«  '  Collirctiva  KdilioB  of 
Wa]pol«*«  L«it««,'  Ulply  iHu«(l  frum  tW  Hunc  ntaVlifliiiiriil,  awl,  like  tbU,  in  olber 
inyr ca  Mtitfachifily  omiiged.  Tli^  puMnl)«r  ou;;ht  to  know  that,  ihciuch  m»Ii 
olnuuMM  o»jr  iwt  ba  ivg^ititvit  hj  tiic  kt«[i«r«  W  eiKttlaliiig  librasM^  tlirjr  ax»  mm) 
umpjing  tn  ]icopl«  wbu  linve  libiarirt  of  tticit  owu,  aixl  ttuy  books  lo  tw  ImmimI,  |*«- 
•nvcd,  and  euntulltiJ  — dpi  merely  I u  l«  imi  ur  glmicmt  over,  lite  ■  '•tiuii]»il  ix>tH,' 
m  MKM  senbrMntkl  (pitiMyra  mine*  tit  jorular  Ctuilain'a  AaaA  or  kirtorr  or  nwiBCiiM. 
In  ever;  cwi*id(T>tiI«  pitnliitg  odice  iltne  may  l)«  bund  tumc  inlelligtciit  man  willing 
and  able  lo  compile  a  dilBcinil  iudrx  fur  lucli  a  Ijook  aa  Uiii  iioia  \xion  U^  fut  a.  serf 
nioderatp  irmttnvniligii,  at  hit  tHfnv  kmin. 

masculine 
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masculine  se«1  and  mlrrpidity  ai  a  tra^'wller.  and  his  candour, 
modeslVi  and  clearness  as  a  nriier,  The  subject,  moreover,  ii 
onp  which  ought  lo  be  (Weply  iiucrrsting  to  EngUah  re»len.  We 
liave  as  a  nalioii  a  large  8tal«>,  augjnciUtng  with  every  successive 
}'eat,  in  these  our  colonies  of  the  southern  irorld;  and  much  obli- 
gation is  duo  to  the  enlightened  foreigiwr  who  has  sought,  and 
succe«sfull_r.  to  render  his  Austi-alian  resuari!hos  nut  merelv  pro> 
filable  lo  science,  hut  heneScial  also  to  tho  practical  intcresis  of 
the  nuiner^iiis  ami  cnergelic  people  who  are  spreading^  the  English 
name  ami  language  orer  these  remote  Bhorcs. 

In  the  various  kn<iwle*lge  which  he  brings  Ui  his  researches  as 
n  traveller.  Count  Slrzelecki  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  Humboldt 
school.  He  has  eves  well  tntore<1  and  intelligent  for  every  part 
and  province  of  iiirfuiry :  for  mountains  and  their  minerals;  for 
tlie  great  under-«orl(l  ol  f<»5»il  existence ;  for  botany  ;  for  all  the 
conditifins  of  almospbere  and  rtimalc,  and  the  electrical  ami  mag- 
netic phenomena  which  act  so  largely  therein  ;  for  agriculture  and 
Ihe  chemistry  of  snjls;  for  languages  and  the  characters  of  man. 
These  are  lai^e  emlowmcnts,  and  they  are  honcslly  used ;  with 
no  assumption  of  knowle<)ge  not  |M>ssesgeil,  »nd  wtib  ample  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  great  field. 

In  cinnmeniing  on  the  general  merits  of  this  work,  we  must 
notice  the  ailvantage  Count  Slrzelecki  piissesses  in  the  extent  of 
his  travels  over  the  globe,  and  the  inue])endcnt  activity  of  spirit 
wbirh  has  guided  him  throughout.  A  native  of  Poland,  which 
country  w«  presume  he  quilted  from  political  considerations, 
he  has  passed  twelve  yeara  continuously  in  pervagating  seas  and 
lands;  cbieflv  those  the  Inst  and  least  exph>red  bv  European  ad- 
venture, ttiougb  now  yielding  tii  the  great  tide  which  civilijiaiion, 
for  ulterior  purposes  in  the  economy  of  Prori^lence,  is  pouring 
over  iHem.  We  find  from  his  Preface,  that  in  iIk^  OMirse  of  this 
periixl  he  lias  visited  North  and  South  Atnehcn,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Sotilh  Sea  Istands,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales.  Van 
Diernen's  Land,  tin*  .favjuiese  Inlands,  purl  of  China,  and  the 
TCasl  Indies,  and  Egypt. ■  Tlinugh  this  volume  is  limited  lo 
Australia,  tic  hiivc  abundant  pmof  in  the  notes  and  illustrations 
appended  to  il,  ihal  ibe  same  acute  facnUy  of  inquiry  has  accom- 
pani«l  hiin  llirough  these  various  regions  ;  the  survey  of  one  fur- 
nishing instruction  and  preparation  for  thai  of  another,  and  with 
iustrunienU  of  research  fashioned  and  sharpened  by  er>nstant 
€T(ercise.  From  the  specimens  of  his  manuscript  jouronls  occa- 
sionally nffiirded  in  ll»e  prwent  volume,  we  are  well  justified  in 
desiring  that  they  may  hereafter  beoome  known  to  us  in  iheir  mora 
entire  state. 

In  a  recent  article  of  this  Heview  we  had  occasion  to  discosa— 
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s  well  as  justly — tUo  relative  merits  uf  a 
fair  class  nf  travcMers  who  occupy  a  large  place  in  Uie  literaturo 
of  tlic  tiny  ;  ant)  we  indicated  certain  parU  lU  tlic  history  of  trave 
where  the  female  eye  autl  instinct  galUur  up  obsercatiuns,  ihe 
(inrr  li;;l)ls  and  shades  of  things,  nut  cijualiy  altained  by  the 
grosser  or  graver  perceptions  of  our  own  sex.  A  volume  by  Mr*. 
Mcredilh  on  the  very  countries  now  brought  before  us  in  ihc 
work  of  M.  Strzelccki,  furnished  nn  apposite  and  agreeable  illus* 
(ration  of  our  meaning.  AV'c  spoke  highly  of  this  >'oluiae  at  tLe 
time,  and  can  affurd  to  repeat  our  com  mend  at  ion  of  il. 

Al  a  muitient  when  Xhc  fashion  of  trnvelimg,  fostered  by  faCi- 
lilies  herciuforc  unknown  lo  the  world,  hac  reached  to  so  extra* 
ordinary  an  extent,  and  is  yet  in  progress  further,  we  cannot,  we 
conceive,  do  amiss  in  adding  some  few  general  remarks,  applt- 
cable  chiefly  to  those  graver  iuquiries  of  the  traveller  which  em- 
brace the  physical  history  and  character  of  the  earih  ilsolf,  and  of 
the  various  forms  of  organised  life  sjtread  over  its  surface — and, 
furiUer,  the  anli()uitics,  Inngunges.  diversilies  uf  conrormntion, 
social  and  political  economy  of  the  various  races  and  nations  of 
men — objects  which,  oven  thus  summarily  staled,  will  be  seen  to 
comprise  n  vast  circle  of  knowledge  and  to  rct|uire  great  variety  of 
talent  for  their  successful  pursuit.  There  Is  the  inoit*  reason  for 
this,  seeing  the  very  large  part  winch  our  own  country  hears  in  the 
prevniling  fashion  of  the  time.  It  would  probably  be  below  the 
truth,  were  we  to  rate  the  number  of  travellers  furnished  forth  by 
our  narrow  island  as  thrice  that  belonging  to  any  equal  amount  of 
population  in  the  world.  The  overflowing  commerce  and  colonial 
establishments  which  render  Knglnml  a  sort  of  officimt  ffetUiam  , 
our  nalionnl  wealth  and  manner  of  education  ;  and,  il  may  be,  other 
habits  of  our  social  life,  are  all  concerned  in  this  effect;  which,  with 
every  allowance  for  the  vagaries  of  mere  fashion,  rauit  be  admitted 
M  no  bad  criterion  of  the  intelligence  and  moral  cullare  of  a  com* 
mttniiy,  The  great  and  almost  fearful  facilities  of  locomotion 
which  have  recently  come  into  existence,  and,  aided  by  the  capital 
and  energy  of  LCngland,  are  still  growing  with  gtgfintic  rapidity 
by  land  and  sea,  have  already  le\-elled  ihe  surface  of  the  gtobc  la 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  Our  smnll  country  squires, 
shopkeepers,  and  artisans,  traverse  and  crowd  those  regions  which 
lieretofore  were  accessible  only  to  the  wealthy  and  curious  few. 
Tourists  whose  aspirations  were  once  bounded  by  the  Loire. 
Rhine,  or  I*o,  are  now  familiarly  found  in  Greece,  Palestine,  and 
>l ;  and  the  transit  from  New  Bond  Street  to  the  Baxaar  uf 
^ODSlantiuople,  or  to  those  Pyramids  which,  in  the  phrase  of  au 
eloquent  old  writer,  'astonish  |-leaven  with  their  audacity,'  is  as 
Tcaddy  made  as  wa»  sixty  years  ago  the  journey  from  London  to 
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Inverne^.  Tlio  'felix  qui  patriis  aevum  trnaseg^it  in  agris*  ii  a 
Wing  well  ni^h  lost  to  the  world,  anil  not  likul;  lu  be  nvcr  re> 
stnrcf)  to  us  nTain.  All  theic  arc  miglitv  cbanges,  and  of  hiffli 
import  to  the  futui-e  «]e»tiities  of  uiaii.  The  largo  ])art  we  have 
in  ibem  makes  it  most  fittings  that  this  pari  should  be  trorthiljr 
peTfortned,  and  as  becomes  a  nation  having  instrumcnU  of  greftt 
power  in  its  hands. 

Jt  would  be  difficult  to  class  in  any  way  travellers  to  nuinerons, 
and  carrying  with  them  sut-h  various  and  complex  iritert^ts  and 
motives,  as  those  whom  we  aiinuiillv  send  from  our  sh<ires.  Busi* 
ness  and  idleness — the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  that  of  pleasure — ' 
fortune  and  misfortune — bralih  and  sickness — are  all  concerned 
in  furnishing  cause  for  those  migraiionc.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  it  is  enough  to  divide  them  into  such  as  go  abroad 
without  any  power  or  design  of  adrliiig  u>  the  information  of 
olbers,  whatever  may  be  their  own  particular  gnin;  and  lbo»e  who 
travel  with  higher  iibjecis  and  resources,  seeking  to  extend  llie 
domain  of  human  knowledge,  and  thence  to  win  honourable 
fame  to  themselves.  It  is  not  very  easy  indeied  to  bring  that 
numerous  and  increasing  body,  llic  authors  of  books  of  travels, 
under  this  simple  classification.  We  fear,  bowe%'er,  it  must  be 
avowed,  that  the  grenl  niajorily  of  these  works,  whatever  their 
profeasiou,  do  in  fa<:i  luld  little  to  the  sum  of  our  knonletlije  :  imd- 
that  vanity  and  book-craft  are  much  concerned  in  their  pnxluclion 
and  ephemeral  existence.  Facts  transcribed  more  or  le^  openly 
from  prior  sources  of  information,  and  fringed  with  desci'iptiuns 
of  scenery  and  exaggerated  anecdotes  of  personal  adventure,  fornrl 
the  ^rcnt  staple  of  inosi  of  these  volumes.  They  are  like  in  this 
to  ihc  palimpsest  ninnit9crij>ts  of  the  Vatican  and  Anibro&ian 
libraries,  that  if  the  superficial  writing  be  romovci),  the  more 
valuable  characters  come  out  from  underneath,  the  obnous  work 
of  other  bonds  and  a  former  lime.  What  may  best  be  alleged 
for  these  Inoks  is,  that  they  arc  a  source  of  harmless  pleasure  to 
many;  and  that  in  reviving  recollections,  and  repenting  in  %'arious 
forms  the  knowledge  already  ginned,  they  icud  lu  keep  it  fluatmg 
(m  the  surface  and  more  accessible  for  daily  use. 

There  are  no  absolute  gaps  in  ibe  world  ;  and  we  rise  by  step*' 
from  iheM:  lighter  tourists  and  authors  of  the  day  to  the  highee' 
labours,  in  whatever  shape  tbcy  be  recorded,  of  men  who  bring' 
to  their  travels  matured  knowledge,  the  genius  of  discovery,  or 
the  power  of  patient  and  laburiuu«  research.  We  mucl  willinglyi 
recognise  the  many  travellers  of  our  nw"  <ne  to 

Ibis  higher  class  ;  and  cimteniplatin-' 
as  Ibe  arena,  wc  believe  there  is 
much,  or  will  transmit  to  postcri 
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cetsful  inquiry.  Our  mftntinie  jtotiiion  hju  mainly  c<mlributc<1 
W  ibis  result;  and,  looking  more  especial! v  to  the  present  time, 
we  may  cite  n%  eminent  instances  the  several  expeditinns  of  arctic 
iind  anurctic  diftfovery  which  have  l>eeii  «enl  forth  during  the  last 
twenty  years;  includinn,  by  an  earnest  anticipation  of  sun-ess,  that 
which  is  at  this  moment  na  its  w&v  to  achieve — il'  achiovemuut  be 
possible  by  energv  ami  skill — the  »iicient  problem  of  the  north- 
west passage.  Our  old  maritime  discoverers  in  this  course,  the 
Frobishcrs,  Iludsons,  ami  Raifins,  g&ve  marreltons  examples  of  ia> 
trepidity  in  traversing  unknown  and  dangerous  sens  with  iheir 
small  and  ill-provided  barks.  Dut  science  has  now  boeu  added 
to  boldness ;  and  since  the  time  of  Cook's  royages,  all  our  ezpe- 
■liltont,  and  «-»pedally  thine  o(  latest  dale,  have  comprised  men 
admirably  qualified  by  their  various  iiursuils  and  attainments  U> 
advance  the  progress,  not  uf  geography  alone,  but  of  every  braDcfa 
of  physical  knowledge,  by  land  as  well  as  on  sea.  We  might  it)- 
dulge  in  a  loog  list  of  names  to  confirm  our  assertion,  were  they 
not  too  familiarly  known  to  require  such  notice.* 

Il  is  needful,  however,  to  •uliiiil  that  this  su]>eriority  is  nut 
equally  mainiained  by  our  travellers un  land  only.  In  relati4m  to 
tbieir  number,  the  proportiun  of  those  of  high  altoinmenl  and  6t- 
lies*  for  their  vocation  is  less  than  in  Germany;  nor  can  we  justly 
chum  at  this  moment  the  place  of  foremost  in  reputation.  The 
(act  as  to  relaiire  ])ro]M)rliun  is  readily  explained.  In  the  mass  of 
English  travellers  circulating  over  Ct]r<i{>e,  aiul  countries  beyond, 
we  Bnd  classes  and  descriptions  of  persons  who  in  the  socuil  eco- 
DOtny  of  other  uatinns  seldom  or  never  quit  their  native  soil.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  this  ;  and  were  it  needful,  might  comment 
mure  minutely  on  llic  i-nm]iosition  of  that  extmordinary  mul- 
titude who  carry  the  Kngliah  munc.  character,  and  habits,  over 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  imluding  (a*  ne  may  remark  for  imr  pre- 
sent purpose)  a  vast  mass  of  the  middle  cla^is  of  wicieiy, — very 
many  for  mere  matters  of  business ; — and  a  large  number  of  tho 
youi^  and  untutored,  fresh  from  nursery,  school,  ur  collie.  A 
question  of  proportion  taken  from  theso  gives  no  useful  result. 
The  Germans,  who  quit  their  own  country  for  tra%'cl — much 
fewer  in  numlier,  and  with  smaller  inetiDs  and  appliameii  of  e%'ery 
kind— do  nevertheless  curry  nitti  thcin  certain  cuudiliuns  well 
fitted  to  succcssi'ul  research — an  age  suflicienlly  matured;  habita 
of  labour  and    moder-ilc  living;  great  carneslm-ss  of  purjxwe ; 

*  W9  cwinoi,  liowoirt,  willingtf  omit  ihn  nain*  of  Mr.  CIiuHm  O: 
bisTsiioui  (uectMfol  Ubour*  cud  it«]uitiliuit)  Ouiiiif  llie  four  jaa' 
B«i4[lc,  »»>1  lj>  Iti*  rwiiMU  woiiu  ciiiii>«ctnJ  wiih  ihi«  txpcdiikoii,  Iim 
hi*  rnuiilji  lUiiDe,  uiil  Inkvii  *  liigli   |>l>trc  MnuiiK    Kutojinui  tiiLvrllci*  1 
fr«  tvjoice  to  wc  llial  lit*  '  Juuiaul '  Iiiu   ituir  tieeu  repiiiilett  witb  mii 
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itmliec  tlirectetl  beturehand  tn  tlic  parliculor  objects  oiul  rnurae 
ol  travd  ;  and  it  may  iierhnps  be  added,  that  temjier  i>f  the  (ier- 
man  mind  which  ravels  in  tUe  mv»i«rie«  ami  ob»cure  |>lace»  of 
nature,  is  ever  seeking  new  8_v«tenia  and  eombinaliDns  in  philo- 
floplijr,  and  ii  prone  in  invest  wilb  something  melapbysicol  and 
imafnnative  evon  the  most  arid  teclmicAlities  of  science. 

VVe  have  adverted  U>  Clermany  as  the  most  opmwile  cxa:npta 
in  comparison  witb  England;  nnd  would  eiipcciauy  comment  on 
one  point  just  noticed,  viz.,  the  preparation  lor  travelling  b_v  pre- 
vious siud^.  It  would  be  waste  of  wonU  to  dwell  Lun;;  u|ion  tlt« 
impirtanoe  of  tins.  Keepinjr  ever  before  him  the  principle  la 
which  Bacon  bas  given  new  force  and  ditinitjr  by  his  injunction. 
*  fftiivM  ftiunanum  novia  operibus  ei  patejUUibut  cutttinub  dotara,'* 
ibe  traveller  who  seeks  to  orcupy  a  worthy  place  as  stioh,  must 
make  bis  undrrtakiiiK  oxnmeticu  bv  labours  at  bouie; — in  th« 
closet  nr  museum,  the  mountain,  laburatory,  or  mine.  There  is 
no  tM>rtb-west  jtnssa^e  here  to  les^l  rapidly  ami  ghurily  to  suiTess  ; 
nor  any  instinct  which  r»n  compcwsale  for  the  deficiencies  of 
knowletljie.  One  man  by  ngour,  or  a  certain  happiness  of  fa> 
culty,  may  reileem  these  deficiencies  morn  speedily  than  another; 
but  as  far  as  tlicy  exist,  they  must  render  steril  to  the  traveller 
any  soil  he  traverses,  however  Ituitlul  luid  abounding  to  those 
who  come  well  prepared  to  fiatbor  d.  harvc-at  there. 

This  is  alike  true  as  regards  all  branches  of  science  and  objects 
of  research.  The  Utter  should  hu  defined  beforehaml,  as  far  as 
this  may  be  jMssiblo.  The  enlightened  traveller  will  intercal 
himself  in  whatever  is  known,  thoroughly  or  partially,  of  the 
ctiuntries  ho  is  Mbuut  to  esjdore ;  aud  equally  in  all  tliat  is  y«( 
undone  and  unknown.  If  it  be  wholly  a  new  field  (and  tnanj 
such  still  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  globe),  the  ileiuand  for 
preiiarstum  in  one  view  is  greater,  as  the  objects  are  less  defined. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  evcrylUing  is  here  pure  gain,  and  none 
can  come  back  from  such  places  altf^cthfr  unladen. 

These  observations  may  seem  trite  and  needless;  and  yet  they 
are  in  some  sort  justified  by  what  wc  arc  bound  to  consider  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  education  of  iravcllerit  in  our  own  country.  We 
willingly  eiLCept  from  this  remark  the  many  eminent  naturalists 
(amidst  wbom  our  geologists  are  conspicuous),  and  the  numerous 
learned  in  history,  antiquities,  languages,  &c.,  who  carry  out  with 
them  all  the  acquirements  needful  for  successful  travel.  But  it 
is  a  ijueslion  of  proportion  and  degree;  and  we  are  persuaded 
more  miirht  might  be  done,  Iwnh  at  our  universities  and  else- 
where, to  fashion  the  minds  and  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
d  before  them  for  active  survey.     Without  the  formality  of 
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nnnnal  srlirM>U  for  travellers,  vie  nre  persutulctl  that  tnacb  mtfrlit  l>t 
efTiM'ted  tliroufih  oor  old  acAcWmic  instituliona,  i(  rifiLUv  inouldeil 
and  npplietl  to  lliis  eml."  Ami  in  the  more  recent  iiistitulioD  of 
ihp  Cmiprnjihinil  Soricly,  were  it  pnlar^cd  and  sup|HirtPtl  as  its 
importance  wrll  deserves,  n*e  perceive  an  ndmirabie  basis  for 
some  such  scheme  oi  in&truclifin ;  wliirli.  by  affording  exact  and 
ready  information  tn  the  future  traveller — indicating  to  liim,  in 
regard  to  the  countries  and  objects  he  hns  in  view,  uhat  remains 
to  be  dune,  and  the  method  aud  instruuients  hy  which  thi*se  tiesi- 
tlrrata  may  best  be  attained— would  tend  to  repair  the  tlefiaen- 
ctp<t  under  which  we  slilt  lahntir  in  this  resjicet.  S'»nc  ellorl  and 
exjwnhi;  migbl  well  be  devoted  to  this  desirable  ci«],+ 

A  few  remarks  more  before  comiti°^  to  the  work  under  our  re- 
view. VV'e  have  spoken  of  M.de  Slncelecki  as  a  traveller  of  iho 
Humboldt  school,  meaning  thereby  to  designate  a  method  anrl 
scope  of  research  of  which  Humboldt  himself  has  furnished  ihe 
most  illustrious  esttmpk'.  No  rigid  deliiiiiinn  c»n  he  given  of 
this  method,  innsmueh  aa  it  is  only  the  exrension  and  more  perfect 
form  of  that  which  must  he  the  course  and  purpirtof  e%'ery  scien- 
tific inquiry.  But  it  is  llie  amount  of  tliis  perfection  with  uhich 
wc  arc  here  concerned.  The  nalted  observation  of  facts  must 
ever  be  essentially  the  same  process,  wii)i  due  allowance  for 
variation  in  the  important  elements  of  number,  minuteness,  ami 
accuracy ;  and  no  ohsener  so  crude,  as  not  to  bring  his  facu 
into  some  eomiexion  with  each  oilier,  or  with  kindred  parts  of 
human  knowledge.  Hut  the  metl«Hl  to  which  we  allude,  which 
has  g:rown  with  Ihr  growth  of  science,  and  become  strou);  in  ita 
strengtli,  rests  U[Hrn  u  foundation  common  to  all  true  philosophy. 
[l  views  nature  through  the  relations  and  analogies  of  parts;  throws 
an  eagle  glance  over  ohjems  seemin^rly  the  most  remote  ami  dis- 
sociated ;  masters  difliculiies  hv  attacking  them  from  points  already 
known  and  seemed ;  and  achieves,  by  a  princtple  of  research, 
JCiults  whK'li  no  rude  or  untutored  observation  can  attain. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  dlversilv  of  talent  in  iudindual   oh- 


*  W«  mc  cntFiprllod  \\n*  (a  adrcrt  to  tliP  trarclliug  fpllowiliipt  at  nor  uniTpnfllM. 
Vhh  two  ur  ilirw  einiiip'ii  cxcvptiipit*,  it  must  be  il11dw«i1  tliiat  Ibno  linre  bevii  nuiitK 
Udy  uiifniitfut  iii  rMulu  tu  tli«  wurld. 

t  Wc  perceive  willi  pli>a«itre  by  ihr  .\ildn:M  lut  yeax  In  llic  Siicirltr  ftoni  tlitic  Uie 
n.c«nont  pretidttit.  Mr.  MiircliiHiti,  thai  allenlicm  hna  tn'rij  dirrctril  lu  ihii  gioiii! ;  suit 
n  (ilaii  Ailoptw]  af  rccottliti);  llie  ileu([ent.i  fur  Tutute  Iriivt')  in  iIilT(init  couittiin. 
u]idtr*iicb  tFvUiuii  unit  ornuiKcmnit  u  lo  letiilcr  U.«m  matt  acceMiUr  snd  oarfal  fur 
XtttTPae*.  Tliii  plan,  il'  July  cxtcutcil,  U  good  ■■>  ilwlf,  and  uipuldr  uf  rsUiuioii  to 
otlu-r  •ml  UiKcr  purpotn. 

We  \\a\e  alwaya  admtred  tlioM  aricifiit  tniipe  of  D'AitVille,  in  whicli  tha  yuU 
known,  inaltad  of  (K-iiig  llllnl  iijj  uiili  iniaiiiiiar;  maunuiii*  uitl  riven,  are  It 
Lotieat    bUnk*.  wilb  the  T^w  ilmplo  wotdi  npoa  (hem — *  Utiidinatur  Zu^'m  tn 
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servers, — a  maltirr  dimbtless  iif  inudi  iin]M>rtance — ibis  supe* 
rlortl^  of  mrtlidil  iiiaiulv  dcpcmU  on  llio  more  enlargeil  anil 
various  knowledge  of  Ibc  sciences,  aiut  their  luutuni  cunncxions, 
wliich  tb«  Iravclier  hrinjrs  wiili  liim,  remly  and  ripened,  iiiUi  tbe 
field  of  action.  What  old  Koptr  Ascbam  says  on  another  sub- 
ject, 'Even  ns  a  bank  Hiotb  not  bigb  vi-iib  one  wing,  even  so  a 
man  rcacheih  not  lo  pxcellenry  with  one  Inngungc,'  is  in  s»mic 
sort  applicable  bere.  Tbe  man  of  one  science  only,  from  deJniiU 
uf  ibat  jxiwcr  wtiicb  norks  aiming  tbc  rclauuns  of  ibia^s.  can 
never  attain  tbe  lilgbesi  excellence  even  in  his  own  proper  pur- 
suit. And  ibis  i«  equally  Inic  wlietber  be  be  »tiKlving^  quietly  nl 
borne,  or  pursuing  knuwludjje  ihruugh  toil  and  adventure  in  fu< 
reign  lands. 

An  inipnrtnnt  r|ualincntion  must,  however,  be  admitted  here. 
The  traveller  ttlio  starts  with  a  single  object  of  research,  ignorant 
nr  c-irctessof  nthnrs.  may  vet.  by  cirnesldCT'olinn  totliis,  obtain  re- 
sults which  could  be  fiainefl  in  no  other  way.  Such  iustnnces  have 
been  frequent,  particularly  in  ibe  sciences  of  mineralogy,  zoology, 
and  botany :  and  as  we  have  rend  somewhere  a  warm  eulogium  upon 
an  '  Illustrious  afnchnologisl,'  wc  sec  no  reason  to  limit  tins  pnt- 
ril»l)le  dtvisi)!)!  c»f  labour,  or  to  doubt  that  tbe  especial  collectors 
of  spiders,  beetles,  algir,  and  lichens,  nre  each  and  all  rendering 
vnhiahle  sprviees  to  the  cause  of  knowledge.  That  eminent  na- 
turalist, Klirenherg,  whose  con  sum  mate  reseiircbes  with  tho 
microscope  we  have  ourselves  Witnessed,  has  laboured  for  years, 
and  in  every  pari  nf  the  world,  among  the  living  and  fossil  Infu- 
soria, the  ntost  minute,  .is  f;ir  as  ue  know,  of  tiiganixed  beings; 
and  by  his  devotion  to  the  subject  bas  defined  what  may  almost 
be  termed  a  new  eriencc,  viz.,  ihc  form-ilion  of  mineral  massci, 
ami  even  mounUiiiis,  from  the  dvhrh  of  tho  counlle&s  mvnads  of 
these  microscopic  animalcules,  whose  generations  have  lived  and 
|)cn&hed  in  the  succcuion  of  ages.  But  Ehrenberg,  ihoDgb  de- 
voted to  this  subject,  is  fnr  from  being  limited  to  it,  or  he  had 
failed  in  attaining  what  he  tins  done.  And  it  may  be  fairly  re- 
peated that  knowledge  in  its  higher  advancements, 

*  quel  cibo 
Che  sa2i«T)do  A\  %ty  di  sc  assets,'* 

whether  derived  from  travel  or  from  other  sources,  depends  for  its 
superiority  chiefly  on  that  happy  cimbinntion  of  faculties  and 
niclho«U  which  can  bring  the  iitr\eral  parts  of  science  into  relation 
with  mch  other,  and  make  them  gradually  converge  towards  an 
1i*rmAninti«  wKnlo       Vo  man  can  put  forth  powers  for  all  pails 

**  may  bold  in  view  the  principle  and 


fie,  xxsi.  138. 
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metbotis  of  contribulion  to  it,  uml  thereby  render  hU  labourt  more 
succcurul  nn<l  useful  tn  the  world. 

In  making  thesp  rrmnrlis,  n-e  have  mainly  in  risw  ibeir  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  order  of  ii-avrllcrs,  and  to  thnt  education  for 
Irarel,  as  it  may  rifrhtly  be  tenne<l,  which  wo  dr»ir«  Ui  lee  en- 
Ini^rf^l  and  improved.  Havinf^  conneclcd  the  name  of  Humboldt 
with  this  topic,  we  may  fitly  quote  a  pnasage  fmiii  himself  in  illus- 
tmti«n  of  it,  taken  from  tbn  Preface  to  the  laiesi  uurk  which  thi« 
difltin^ished  man  has  given  In  the  world — we  would  fain  hope 
not  the  Irwt,  thoiijrb  he  seems  trt  intimate  thnt  aurb  will  l»e  lh« 
case.  The  •  Ctwrnos,  or  Sebeme  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the 
Univerae,'  is  yt^t  little  known  in  England ;  and  it  would  be  luu 
early  to  cbaracterixe  minutely  this  first  portion  of  a  work  an  vast 
in  its  hcarintrs  and  profound  in  all  its  news.  We  mipbl  (|uote 
many  pnssag:es  to  our  present  purpose,  but  that  alluded  tu  frum 
ibf!  Preface  must  suffice,* 

•  While  tbrough  omwnrd  circumtlsnoM  «f  life,  and  an  irrenistible  im- 
pulse 10  TBliout  branches  af  knowkdRe,  I  wan  Ini  to  occupy  myspir  many 
ytMT%,  and  to  all  appearance  c«cl«wve!y,  with  particular  objecta  of  study, 
— deitcripiive  bntany,  gcognony,  cliemisIrT,  aHtronomical  grugraphy,  and 
terreslrinl  niagiiciiem — in  prepnmiion  for  a  grot  echcmc  of  iravcl,  I  had 
CTi:r  before  mc  a  more  upecial  oiid  higher  motive  for  these  attaiiinteiita. 
My  leading  impulse  wcks  Uic  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  phenomena 
ofcoriJureal  things  In  tbdr  common  mutual  de]]e.ndence&nnd  nature  aaa 
whole,  moved  iiud  vivified  through  inward  powers  (cin  durcb  inneic 
Kr&fte  bcwe^tes  nnd  bckiitca  Ganze).  I  bad  from  intercourse  with 
btgblj- -gifted  men  eurly  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  without  a  teriuua 
devotion  tn  the  Ktiidy  of  particidnrii,  iilt  large  and  general  views  of  the 
world  must  be  liUlc  more  than  airy  fobrics-  But  theae  unities  in  the 
knowledtce  of  nsture,  from  their  inward  eaience  are  capable,  as  through 
fen  approprinte  power,  of  mutual  fuiclification.  Descriptive  botany,  no 
longer  conrincd  (<t  the  narrow  circle  uf  determining  genera  and  apcciea. 
leads  the  observer  who  wanders  through  ilisiaui  lands  and  lofty  moun- 
tains to  the  doctrine  of  the  geogr»phiral  ditlrihuliun  of  plants  over  the 
cnrib's  ^urfnce,  in  proportion  In  the  distance  from  the  equator,  and  the 
perpendicular  elevation  of  the  spot.  And  yet  further  to  unravel  the 
complex  causes  of  this  diatribuiiou,  must  we  closely  examine  the  lows  of 

*  In  rvnilvrint;  (hit  |«Mnitc  rmii  r|j«  original,  irs  fn),  wliat  tvrry  cue  ac<|ii»fil«it 
with  Uumbuldl'i  Gpnnaii  wriiioj^  will  TF»ifpii>e,  the  cquftl  ilifflculty  oikI  impansuo* 
af  adbcrinf  M  cloM-ly  m  pMiiblp  ht  ihrwnw  and  phranMlogj  of  ih«  uiUinr.  (t  it  *^ 
Mill  bjr  Drjr(l«ii,  in  mw  of  hi*  ndtniralilF  {irvrac«a  (mid  nhn  crer  *o  well  fuUilled  tb* 
laltvr  conililioii  ni  hiniwlr!),  Ili&t  'n  ttaiiiUtur  inuat  yetttctlj  uiiilf i itsiid  liM  auUwr's 
iMigtie,  mil  a><*»Iiili;l;r  command  hU  owr.'  In  addition  to  ihrN-  in^niailr*,  a  U«n»- 
Ution  oribs  Coamoa  caii  be  pFrfFCtljr  cxkuIH  nnlv  liy  nua  fumiliu  wiili  tba  lultJMa 
nf  ttie  work,  Biid  IJie  t^nfit  of  |iliiliiiri{ihy  in  wliicJi  thry  air  litiiullrd. 

W«  aiv  tmiiptrd  Id  tr«riULTrri«  frum  Uh  oriitinal  thr  U>I  leniFnea  nf  llii«  valooMi^^ 
'Rio  phytieW  natunrnnllldo  b*teicli»ol  dJaGnoM,  wo  i(ie  avbln  dvr  'in<rlligM 
Iwxiiint,  iiDil  <ipT  fnn^  BliuL  ikb  ««tikl  in  vine  aiidm  Wril.  K«  uiaiiefcim  diaGntM 
nntl  ub«nohr«iict  liv  uicht.' 
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Hat  wiatifMi  ofteraperfttnre  ofclimatcB,  uirdlat  of  the  meteomloRicitl 
^kngca  of  the  atincisphtte.  Thus  Mch  cWi  of  phiMionicnft  leada  Uie  ob* 
wcntt^  eameet  for  knowledge,  forwanj  to  miother  cX^t*  on  which  it  ia 
itself  founded,  or  which  dependi  upon  it.' 

The  researches  of  Count  Strzclecki  in  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemen's  l^and  extendeti  uninierruptedl^  over  a  periud  uf  five 
jrears.  during'  wbirh  time  \ip.  tnivnUed  fully  seven  thousand  oiilea; 
cntirel)',  as  it  appears,  im  font.  This  is  n  proiligiitna  (.-fliirt  iii  a 
new  cnunlrv,  slill  only  scantily  tatne<l  bv  liunipean  culture,  and 
singularly  di-nrirnt  in  many  of  thi;  proTisions  requisite  for  the 
(rareller;  and  its  merit  becomes  greater  when  wo  ailvert  tn  the 
laborious  nature  uf  bis  inquiries,  and  U.)  llie  liazardsand  privntions 
Le  iDcurred  in  followioe  Ibcin  out.  We  have  reason  tu  beliere 
that  he  performed  lUese  joumies  entirely  upon  his  own  resources, 
lhnuG:h  liberally  aided  by  the  saiicliou  and  ^<kk]  will  uf  the 
cuUmial  authorities,  Th«  bijfh  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them,  ami  the  colonists  at  larfpe,  was  sirtm^Iy  nltc&tetl  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  by  an  adilrcss  to  him  aft^r  his  departure,  signetl 
by  Sir  Juhn  Franklin  the  gurernor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  all 
the  priuoipal  settlers,  expressiu^  their  admiration  of  his  ulents, 
and  esteem  for  his  personal  character,  and  transmitting  a  sub- 
Kcripliun  of  four  bundled  |N>unds  in  aid  of  lliL>  publication  of  the 
volume  now  before  as,  the  value  of  which  they  thus  reoognise  by 
anliripa(ir)n. 

The  work  is  divide<l  into  eiffht  sections.  'V\\f.  Jtr$t  contains  a 
short  nairative  of  the  Maritime  aiul  Land  Surveys  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  down  tn  the  present  time ;  the 
8^-oHd  treats  of  Terreiilrlal  Mafpietisni,  as  observed  in  llifxe 
ixruulrivs ;  the  third  13  tievoted  to  their  (jeotogv  and  Mineralogy  ; 
i\\e  fourth  treats  of  ihcir  climatology  urtdcr  several  heads;  the 
/(/M  re^nl*  thr  fossil  ami  existing  Flora ;  and  the  xixth  the  fossil 
and  eiistin^  Fauna.  The  first  subdivision  ul  eucb  of  these  soc- 
liims  includes  the  descripti<m  and  fvmpanson  of  all  the  or^nic 
remains  wliirh  afford  freolo|i;ical  proof  as  to  the  succession  and 
relation  of  the  several  formations.  The  siventh  contains  notices 
of  the  physical  and  moral  stale  uf  the  AUrrigines :  and  section 
^i<fhi  treats  of  llir  Colonial  Apiculture,  the  character  and  die- 
mical  analysis  of  the  diffeiviU  soill  of  these  o>loniea,  and  the 
re«<jurces  and  uictboils  of  iuiprovcoicut  open  In  ibc  futuro  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  the  settlers. 

In  an  artUlc  of  this  Kevi^w  some  years  ago  (No,  135),  directed 
cliieHy  In  ibe  sucial  and  p<  't^l  ecuivonty  of  our  Australian  colo- 
niea,  r  -,-   .  ■  en  of  the  physiral  singularities 

of  tl  ~"'«r  is  now  rendering  them 

mort  imdoxical  region  it  is,  and 

warranting 
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Uie  rsprcMion  of  a  preat  imturiilUt— tlmt  it  teemi  at 
nif  dropt  from  anolber  pinnet !      Tliis  singularity  is  seen  e\'en  on 
approaching  its  shores,  in  the  dull,  monotonntis,  olivc-^n^pn  rnlour 
'Vi  the  Tcgctaliun  alung  ihe  itnmensv  line  of  bnumtar)'  coast ;  the 
fWnc  in  every  part,  ami  al  nil  seuons  of  the  yenr.*     The  ahsmro 
^or  paucity  of  grent  rivers,  in  a  rontinenl  n-hicli  ministers  nbundnnt 
'  spnrc  for  streams  as  large  as  the  Rhine  and  Dsnubc,  adds  another 
cnarncler  of  samenpss  to  these  Austrntinn  Kharrs.      Within,  as  fnr 
discovery  has  vcl  jwnetrated,  and  wherr\-or  Kiimpran  culture 
has  not  brought  in  jinrtia)  variciics  of  ftfrm  and  colouring,  tile 
same  monotony  strikes  and  wearies  the  sense.      It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive nnythinf;  more  strftng;ely  melancholy  than  those  vast  flats  in 
the  interior,  described  to  us  by  Oxley  and  other  explorers  of  the 
rountrVt  where  rirors  slagnaic  into  non-rsistenre  in  n  wilderness 
of  jfiganlic  reeds ;  and  ihc  Iraveller  scnreely  finds  a  knoll   hia:h 
enough  to  rnise  him  alxivc  the  waters  in  tlie  soason  of  floats:— <>r 
lbo»e  wide  tracts  of  ihiek  hcrbai.-eous    brushwood,   Titly   t-alted 
.tcrubbs,  affording  nothing  either   to  sustain  or  solace  those  wlio 
traverse  them.     The  lung  ehaln  of  mountains,  stretching  in  line 
.parallel  to  the  eastern  coast,  aflbrds  indeed  a  more  varied  land- 
scape, and,  as  might  be  expccled.  greater  resemblance  to  Enropenn 
»cenery ;    but  even    in   these— the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  the 
country — there    are    sereral    peculiarities  of  cnnfonnntioD.  and. 
alxive  all,  a  singtil.ir  scarcity  of  the  simple  minfrnls,   rendering 
their  study  more  lalxirious  and  less  imnting  to  the  nalundist. 

Our  Museums  and  Xoological  Gardens,  as  well  as  the  beauti- 
'/ul  works  of  Gould  and  other  naturalists,  have  familiarized  ub 
with  ilic  new  and  strange  forms  of  animal  and  vccciablc  life  in 
Ibis  region.  I3ut  familiarity  eanmn  ahatcour  wonder  and  interest 
in  the  extraor<tinnry  diversities  of  structure  thus  localized  and 
limited,  which  render  New  Molland  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
provinces  or  centres  oIorgnnLiied  existence,  into  which,  as  a  result 
of  the  more  exact  and  extensive  obser%-ation  of  the  present  lime, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  distribu1e<1.  As  respects  th« 
Flora,  it  is  not  merely  a  record  of  new  genern.  but  of  entire 
natural  orders,  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  EncilvptiF, 
or  gum  trees,  with  their  hundred  species  and  gigantic  forms,  and 
•trangely  contorted  or  vertically  pointer!  leaves;  and  the  leafless 
\csctaB,  with  thctr  as  nuwenius  species  and  yet  more  singular 

*  A  piincipal  caui*  of  lliia  >iulclFiiinK  uiiififrmitj  of  aippct  in  i1m>  AiiUraliAn  rvg^ 
i.taiio'i  u  lliut  tUiieJ  hy  our  Jiiiiii|[iii>hnl  tiuiuiiiiiF,  Mr.  R.  Qrowti,  in  l)ie  ■umlnunit  lo 
hii  f'roilrtmoi  Fbrr  A'oi-ir  HollanM*^-' Qfi^X  nuiKii  Tiofatti  ili^inin  oomiinfnim 
ailmniliim  iiijiiKiicin  itilionim  tl  Tiuticuin  Atulroluiai  in  nuiljiin  |'iif  iiia  (itfiM|U(  jMtilct 

flniitlulii  tiiMiutto.  Ml ;  ciiijiia  ■(nidiirw  {.nw  a  let  ilia,  trclical!  jioailiutie  el  trurla  aiiiii- 
ItixliiiK  [MHbiaiiim  irft  rumiliilv,   chataclrmn  trtb  |iKiili4nni   •jlvit  NovM  Hul- 
n<liiB  ct  Initilv  Vau  Diemni  ini|ie|til.' 

organixation, 
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oT^aniMiliun,  nrr  ihr  moftt  striking  of  these  vrg€table  anoiiiaties. 
In  tlic!  iinitual  kingilurn,  v'nli  Ibc  eiccptiun  uf  the  dog,  '  le  seut 
anima!  qui  a  suivi  l'ii(iiniii(->  |>niKitil  sur  la  ttrre,'  there  is  not.a 
kinjiln  imiijtfnous  quinlrujw-il  knuw-n  on  any  oihcr  coniincnl ; — no 
quaiirumana,  rurninalin^,  or  jiaili^dtitnatcus  nniinals;  no  largo 
inainmalia  tncli-cil,  ami  ii  gi-nernl  pauciiy  (if  Iniul  Jiniina's;  but 
those  which  du  fxisl,  rrmolc  frvm  all  oui^  commun  analogies  and 
conceptions,  and  forming  a  liuli;  world  by  Uicmsclvcs.  Of  iha 
diffcreni  species  n(  kanp;aroos;  the  phascolomjs.  or  wombat;  th«' 
ornilhorhjiichus  and  n-hidnn,  the  most  anoinnlims  nf  nniniRls^ 
the  das>ui'u».  Qyag  ]>haEangers.  &c.,  it  bus  buen  well  said  hj 
Cuvicr. '  lis  sont  venus  ulonner  les  natnralistes  par  tics  c<informii< 
lions  L-lrangeii,  qui  riktnpcnt  t"U(es  ]v%  regies,  ct  eclMp|>cnl  a  tout 
les  srsleiues." 

Wchnvn  Bpnkfin  of  the  interior  of  the  Australian  cnnlincntt 
but  in  fart  our  knowledge,  cxrept  in  a  few  places,  warcely  fffx* 
beyond  the  oolcr  margin  of  this  jircnl  region.     Where  culoniEation 
has  furthest  pi'neirntcd.  uiidt'r  the  simple  form  of  sheep  pnslures^ 
it  is  still  but  in  the  proportion  of  Kent  and  Essex  to  the  wliulft ' 
extent  of  ICiifjIaml-     The  vnst  ecniral  jmrl  of  the  continent  t»  still 
unknown,  even  in  spccuhtlion.     Were  we  to  presume  upon  its  '■ 
pbysiral  cbarnctcTS  from  the  parts  noiv  familiar  to  us,  "vfc  must] 
doubt  wheilier  even  the  enterprise!  of  such  men  as  have  bithcrt» 
BNploretl  i\ew  Holland  will  ever  do  more  than  traverse  it  in  pnr- 
liciilar  lines^  and  these   perhaps  not  tourhin;;  the  rrntrc :  siill 
more   must  we  doubt  whether  cohmization  on  n  Inrgc  scale  can 
ever  extend  itself  deeply  into  the  interior.     The  la^iso  of  time,- 
ami  the  pru^c&s  of  man's  inventions,  removing  or  connteractiugj 
natural  obstacles,  may  however  render  it  otherwise  in  the  erent;, 
and  meanwhile  iliesc  very  physical  singulBritics  offer  stroni;  in- 
citement lo  rcsearcli,  and  to  the  solution  of  the  numerous  problems  ■ 
in  gco^iaphv,  natural  history,  and  jjeneml    pbysirs,  arising  in  sj 
region  thus  bidden  from  the  rest  of  the  world. | 

It  is  to  the  coasts  of  this  rcinarliable  continent,  at  the  distance  i 
of  15,000  or  16,000  miles  from  us.  that  the  spirit  of  Knglishi 
colonization  is  now  direcliog  itself  with  a  viguur  so  peculiarly  ilfi 
uwn.     M.deistrzclceki  prefaccshis  volume,  happily  enough,  with] 


*   Ditrtmri  mr  /na  /iimkil lom  dt  la  StiT/act  itu  lilabt. — In  IIm   Itrilith  Huwiim  Ihr 

now  rxtita  u  ina);nilicaiit  eollpcliuii,  itclily  i)liii)t«lii>|t  arrnr  iiart  of  ibe  Faui«  (if  Ne 
U»llu.J. 

i  The  prolmbtlilj  (li)ubtlrit  b,  l\M  Die  !«^-*J—  -'  i— '   -■■».  "^a,\n  jn 

liuitici  ni  Inlli<!  liitttitiulinn  of  llie  wmtMi  ■•  *iil*fltm' 

fmtt  Jliili  >if  iLc  (urlh  t   iiirfjirr  wbkcli  H*  t) 

in  liii  Hmiy  iiu  iIir  Slrt>|v*  otiil  f' 
Siiiiih  Amtticu,  iW  I'ruiiir*  of  Nv 
Tui  )ilA<nui  of  ibe  TAtuiisn  Sujifr 
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a  contrast  between  the  savage  and  solitary  aspect  of  Port  Jackson, 
US  desrrilKd  by  Collins,  when  the  first  columsis,  1030  in  number, 
arrived  there  fifty-seven  fears  n^,  and  a  narrative  in  ihe  AtU' 
tralian  newspa|KT  i>f  Aueusl  4,  IH43-  recordings  the  rrremooy  of 
opening  llic  Session  of  ilic  Legislative  Council,  under  more  ex- 
tended powers — the  speech  of  the  Governor  moulded  in  the  most 
approved  fonii  of  such  documents,  and  Ihe  pomps  and  pagean- 
tries of  the  scene  very  much  in  the  European  fashion,  as  the  foU 
lowing  cxlrnrt  fhim  the  paper  will  show  : — 

'  At  an  cttrly  Imur  tlic  Efouse  presented  an  animated  itrid  britliitnt 
apl>c«r«nce,  most  of  the  «iiU  in  the  body  of  the  Chsmltet  being  filled 
with  rlr^'L^d^r-Uretisctl  lartic),  ftm»ng  whom  wc  noticed  Ijuiy  Oip|u, 
Lntly  O'Contiell,  &c.  ....  A  guard  of  [lonout  was  drawn  up  in  the 
cotirt-)-nrd  of  the  Chamber,  and  his  EictUency  was  received  with  pre- 
sented nrms,  the  band  playine:  '*  God  save  the  Queen."  The  GoTemar 
wua  receirct)  nt  the  door  of  the  Council  Chamber  hy  the  S|ieaker,  who 
conducted  him  to  the  vioe>regal  chair,  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
At  this  moment  the  appenmnce  of  the  Huubc  wiis  eiCremely  striking — 
the  elegant  costumes  of  the  ladiesi  and  th«  brilliant  nnilurms  of  the 
official  and  mtiitiiry  memhers,  and  uf  [he  numerous  stalT,  which  ucrupied 
places  helow  the  vicc-rcgal  chiiir,  completing  the  mise  p»  tchte,  which 
was  in  every  re^iiect  worthy  of  the  ocrasion.  The  mnvor,  aldermen, 
and  common  cuuncii  of  the  city  had  seats  within  the  har.  The 
strangers'  gallery  was  crowded  to  eicees,  as  was  also  the  reporters* 
gallery,'  &c.  &c. 

Mishl  we  mil  fancy  our&olves  reading  a  London  newspaper  nf 
the  first  week  of  Fpbruary,  rather  than  a  journal  of  the  antipiides  f 
Our  author,  warm  with  wonder  at  these  things,  breaks  oui  into 
expressions  nf  admiraliim  nf  the  Anglo-Saxon  race: — 

'  Tlie  hardy  nature  of  this  rai'e  is  proof  agaiust  the  effects  of  tmns- 
jilsntatioii,  for  it  docs  not  depend  upon  the  soil  either  for  its  charxctet 
or  its  national  it)'.  Tlie  Aiiglo-Sasoo  reproduces  his  country  wherever 
he  hoists  his  cnuntrj's  flag. 

*  Tiie  Lhiitc<!  Kini^dom  is  far  from  fiinttshing  a  just  idea  of  this  race. 
The  traveller  there  it  like  one  burirdin  the  entriids  of  aColoMUn.  It  is 
in  the  United  Slates,  in  ihc  West  Indies,  in  the  raclnneM  of  South 
America  and  China,  in  the  Eftst  Indies,  nnd  in  thia  towu  of  Sydney, 
that  the  prodigiuns  expnnsion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  life,  the  Kig«BU« 
dimensitins  of  itii  stature,  iiurt  the  energy  of  its  functtaus,  arc  fully  per- 
ceived and  appreciaicil.' 

The  rocp,  thus  eloqaentty  rommendml,  is  nnure<lly  in  a  statp 
of  high  activity  m  our  Australian  settlemenu ;  nnd  though  lhf> 
prospi'riiy  of  these  cotoniea  is  in  some  sort  inlcrmitlent,  with 
intervals  of  depression  between,  yet  ts  this  but  a  miniature  re- 
semblance of  the  mottier  country,  ami  from  similar  and  connected 
causes.     Tlie  main  fact  is  lliat  uf  vigorous  and  rapid  progress, 
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checked  nt  tioies,  but  never  aulxtued,  Tlie  luirlwur  of  Sjdnejr  is 
crotrded  witb  ves&eU  of  every  tonnage  and  from  dl  parts;  iu 
streets  swarm  with  people  and  business ;  its  daily  newspapflr» 
contain  inort^  advertisements  than  di*!  a  Lomlon  newspaper  sixty 
or  sevEUty  years  ago ;  its  courts  of  Uw,  churt-hes,  schools,  cha- 
ritable institutions,  joint-stnck  cnmpanics,  rirrulntni};  tibrariM, 
races,  concerts,  and  asaembbes,  are  all  fasliinned  upon  the  l^ng- 
hsh  tnodol ;  and  will  be  bo(|UcatUeil  as  such,  whether  fur  guud 
ur  ill,  1r>  future  generations  and  a^es  of  Australia.  We  hava 
nationality  enough  to  beLiert^  that  the  ^khI  will  largely  prepon- 
derate  in  the  icalu,  hut  time  is  required  to  put  it  to  the  test. 

VVliiLc  speaking  of  this  new  capital  of  the  south,  we  cannot 
resist  quoling  n  passajje  from  our  author  which  gices  a  more 
favourable  view  of  its  moral  and  social  condition  than  we  derive 
from  other  writers.  After  reciting  certain  strong  phrases  from 
these  works,  he  adds — 

*  Let  the  fiutliArs  of  these  nml  nihet  epithets,  contftincd  in  t]ieir  worki 
on  New  StMith  Wii1p»,  cungirnlulale  ftn<l  applHud  Ihctnielvea :  my  myati> 
ficaliou  Whs  complete.  The  evening  I  effected  ray  ilix^nilmrkMion  in 
Sydney,  I  did  it  with  all  imaginable  precaution,  leaving  my  watch  and 
])urae  behind  me,  and  armini;  uiv»t.'lf  wiili  a  stick)  being  rctkiilved  to  en> 
counter  incvitaMe  daagers  with  the  lenat  pnssihie  risk.  ....  I  foundj 
however,  on  tlijit  nizht,  in  the  Blrcetn  of  Sydney,  a  decency  and  quiet 
which  I  liHvc  never  witnewcd  In  imy  of  ilie  purts  ut*  ihe  United  Kingdom. 
No  drinikenncsH,  no  sailorfi'  quarrels,  no  supeamnce  of  prostituliun, 
were  to  he  seen,  George  Street,  the  Kegent  Street  of  Sydney,  displayed 
houses  and  shops  mudcJIed  afler  the  fashion  of  those  of  "brndon ;  but 
nowhere  did  iu  lamps,  or  the  nnmercius  lights  in  Its  windows,  which 
refiectcd  upon  the  crowd,  betray  any  of  those  signs  of  a  corrupt  state  of 
society  coinnuin  tn  the  streets  of  other  capitals.  Siarc  then,  bow  many 
nijhu  like  the  first  have  I  nut  «i(iie»ed,  iu  which  the  aitcncc,  thi 
fecliRg  of  perfect  security,  and  the  deliciutis  freslinese  of  the  air,  mingled 
with  nothii'ii;  that  couEd  bieak  the  charn)  of  a  »ohtnry  walk  \ ' 

Our  present  cimL-ein.  however,  is  chiefly  wilb  the  phntcol 
history  of  Austndio ;  and  wc  must  quit  therefore  these  matters  of 
ciolonial  morals,  fervently  hoping  that  the  picture  of  Count 
Stncclecki  is  the  truer  ooe.  For  th«  «&me  reoson  we  must  pai 
a«de  the  various  questions  of  con%'ict  popotntion  and  Inbonr,  uf  tho 
appropriation  anil  sale  of  lamU,  the  amount  of  reprcjtenutira 
government  sale  or  necessary  in  these  colonies,  the  methods  of 
taxation  ami  expenditure,  and  the  treatment  uf  the  aborigines — <■' 
all  subjects  of  great  importance,  and  affording  problems,  the  prac* 
Ucal  difliculliesof  which  it  requires  much  wisdom  and  eaperiencv^ 
to  S4ilve  and  surmount. 

Tht  first  section  of  Count  Strtiolecki's  work  r<^lateS' 
said,  to  the  dtflerent  marine  uud  land  surveyf  of  N 
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and  Vnn  Piemen's  Lnnd,  frDm  llic  lime  of  CaptAiii  Conk's  (lis- 
cmertet  on  tli«»c  sliorrs  to  iLie  preM-nt  tiny.  In  itiis  nannlUc 
are  bricAy  sketched  tlic  successive  labuurs  of  Flinders,  Bass, 
Kin.ff,  nnd  Slr>kes  in  coasl-sun-eys,  and  the  p((unlly  merilorioua 
•eivict^of  Oxle^,  Sturt,  Cunninghnm,  Sir  T.  Mitclicll,  and  others 
in  esploring-  the  interior  of  the  coumr}*.  'I'he  vovapes  of  Flinders 
and  Kinp  deserve  romniemnration,  as  striking  examples  tif  the 
ardour,  abilily,  and  perseverance  which  Uritisb  officers  carry  i»ilL 
them  to  the  pcrfontinnro  uf  such  duties.  Captiiin  King  survcyctl 
jninmcly  about  '2/00  miles  of  roast ;  to  complete  which,  it  is  csli- 
inatrd  that  he  most  have  sailed  nearly  4O.Ufl0  miles,  irt  nmnl! 
ami  I'auUy  vessels,  nml  atuii^;  coasts  very  daii)reruus,  acid  in  ^ical 
part  unknown. 

Tlie  Count  alludes  shortly  and  modestly  to  his  own  discovery 
of  tlic  tract  named  Gipps'  Land,  forming  the  S.I£.  portion  of  New 
Holland.  But  his  re^archet,  as  cxtendinf;  along  the  Auslrnlian 
chain  of  nmunlains  for  many  de<rrees  of  latitude,  do  in  fHCt  em- 
brace much  more  of  local  discovery,  curious  lo  st^ieiicu,  and  profit- 
«l)Ie  lo  future  c<ilonizatiiin.  Having  in  view  certain  ohjecls, 
chiefly  peiilo^icnt,  and  finding  httnself  in  n  ccuntry  so  vast  and 
imperfectly  known,  he  wisely  prescribed  boundaries  to  his  sur\'ey; 
limilin?  it  at  first  to  tlic  country  running  parallel  w-ilh,  and 
Slretehinfc  150  miles  inland  from  the  sen-coast,  comprehended 
bi'twecn  the  30lh  and  3'Uh  degrees  of  S.  latitude.  But  reaching: 
the  S.K.  |Miint  of  \ew  Holland,  he  found  that  the  tuimc  chain  of 
mountains  re-appcarcd  in  the  succession  uf  rugged  and  lofiy  isles 
of  Bass's  Stmil,  and  again  more  largely  developed  in  Van  Hifi* 
men's  Land  ;  and  wiih  the  same  zeal  and  patience  he  extended  his 
researches  lo  the  southern  extremity  of  this  island.  A  remnrk< 
able  evidence  of  tliese  qualities  is  the  table  he  gives  of  the  heights 
of  various  mountains,  lakes,  plains,  and  stations  in  the  countries 
■o  surveyed.  Outof  about  230  nUiiudrs,  at  least  a  hundred  are 
derived  from  his  own  ob5er\alions,  cither  by  two  bar«»meler»  and 
the  liai-k  observations,  or  Miih  Wollnslon's  boiling-naler  apparatus. 
We  further  know  thai  he  has  prepa.red  a  geological  map  of  New 
'  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Latid,  on  the  large  8<'ule  of  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  uiile ;  and  another  sheet  of  vertical  secliom, 
tlie  baM!  and  the  height  of  the  sections  being  each  projected  on 
one  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile  ;  with  colouring  on  a  new 
plan,  well  cilciilatcd  to  illustrate  the  geologicnl  characters  ainl 
eras.  1'hesc  he  is  unable  himself  to  publish  ;  but  he  has  given 
in  this  volume  a  small  map,  geologically  coloured,  and  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  common  reader. 

In  the   second  section,    on     Terrestrial     I^lagncusm,    M.    dc 
5lncclccki  gives  a  tableof  dcclinotiuns  only,  with  the  corresponding 
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latitudes  nnd  lonsituileg  %vfaich  he  hat  olupnetl  nt  dilTcrent  pMints 
in  New  llollnnd  and  Von  Dieiiien's  Land.  Tlic«e  obicrvalions 
were  mnclc  in  ignorance  of  ihnl  great  scheme  nf  niag^nciic  inquiry 
in  whi(-!i  so  innny  iijilmns  i>f  llie  eartli  are  now  associated,  nntl 
nliicU  by  various  hnjipy  devices  comliines  the  labours  nf  ihirty- 
fdur  mnj^neiir  stalidiis  sratterecl  over  the  gtobe  into  one  p^roup  nf 
results.  The  strict  sitnultnneit)-  of  time  in  taking  observntlons. 
and  the  perfect  stinilnrit^  and  mmntcteness  of  Inslnittirnls  and 
melli'iids,  arc  the  essential  parts  of  this  grent  srientifir  union, 
whirb  is  certain  to  be  fruUlul  nf  important  truths.  Kngland  lins 
twelve  of  these  stations  at  difTereiit  and  distant  ]>ni-ts  of  her  em- 
pire ;  among  which  that  of  Ilobart  Town,  established  by  Sir 
James  Ross  on  his  itiynge  nf  Antarctic  discovery,  is  singularly 
important  from  its  situntiun,  and  well  provided  in  every  way  fur 
the  research. 

The  third  section  brings  us  to  the  Oeiilogy  and  Mincrah>}ry  of 
ibis  region;-~a  subject  mniiifeslly  in  great  favour  wjlh  our 
author,  and  lo  which  lie  brings  ability  and  knowledge.  We  have 
juftt  alluded  lo  that  long  chain  of  niounlnins  which  forms  a  sort 
of  bachimne  to  New  South  Wales  ;  and  by  reference  to  which  aU 
the  sulK>rdinate  fnrtiiatiiinB  may,  ns  it  were,  be  deciphereil  and 
read  ofF.  Couut  Strxelccki  lived  often  fur  months  together  ui>on 
nud  among  these  muuntains;  determining  the  various  facts  re- 
quired as  to  the  sucression,  position,  and  structure  of  the  masses 
and  strata,  by  a  series  of  ztg/.ag  sections  made  across  the  country; 
anil  by  examination  of  the  flanks  of  the  dividing  range,  against 
which  the dilTcrrtit  strata  abut.  Orcal  laliourundsm'ercprivuiioiit 
were  incurred  in  this  investigation;  hut  he  pcrsc«-crcd  in  it  to  lh« 
end. 

The  chain  of  mountains  in  question,  allowing  for  the  inter- 
ruption of  Bass's  Strait,  has  now  been  surveyed  continuously  for 
ubout  1200  miles,  and  presumably  extends  much  further  towards 
the  north.  That  larger  part  nf  this  line  which  belongs  to 
New  South  Wales  everywhere  divides  the  waters  flowing  west- 
wards into  the  inlerior,  from  those  which  run  with  shorter 
courses  to  iheenstern  Cfiaat.  The  cliain  rarely  re<:edes  more  tlian 
sixty  miles  fruiii  this  coast,  and  prescives  great  uniformity  of 
direction,  showing  a  cause  of  elevation  wliicli  bos  operated  recli- 
Imcarly  over  a  v.-ut  spare.  Readiing  the  i?.K.  extremity  nf  New 
South  Wales  at  Cape  Wilson,  it  is  submerged  beneath  the  sea; 
but  projects,  as  we  have  seen,  a  chain  of  bold  island-peaks  above 
the  waters  uf  Bass's  Strait,  showing  its  roniinuity  nn<l  identity  nf 
eliArnclor.  It  breaks  out  again  in  lofiy  and  more  massive  form  in 
\'aji  Diemen's  Land,  forming  nearly  the  whole  of  that  largo 
island;  and  at  its  southern  point  plunges  rmally  into  the  great 
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Southern  Ocean — unless,  inile«0,  we  are  to  re^nl  at  remote  pro^ 
limnaltons  of  it  llie  mnuutains  of  ihe  newly  discovereil  Antarctio 
lantl,  anil  tbose  vast  v<ilcanors,  Inftirr  ilian  Etna  or  TenerifTe.  finA 
seen  b_v  our  intrepid  nuvig'alnr  Sir  J.  Rum,  am)  which  jiour  CdtUi 
fire  wilUin  eleven  d^n^eea  of  the  jiole,  and  oaiidiit  regiuni  of 
Bteriuil  ice  and  snow. 

There  is  considerable  unUormity  of  height  throughout  the  por- 
tion of  ttie  chain  hitherto  etamineii.  In  that  mure  northeru  pari 
of  it  (■allc4l  the  Liverpool  mnpro,  there  are  peaks  of  greenstone, 
reaching'  an  elcvution  of  47UU  feet.  Proceeding  southwards,  nlong 
that  jxirtiuu  called  ihu  Dlue  Moutitaius,  directly  tresl  of  Syduer. 
the  summit  heights  %'ary  from  2500  to  upwnrds  of  -10(H)  feet.  In 
Ihe  Aualmliaii  Alps,  as  they  hav4^  hcen  Iwrinett,  near  to  Basa's 
Btrait.  the  mountains  become  bolder,  and  thcaiemtic  peak  of  Moant 
Kosciuszkn  reaches  the  height  of  0500  feet ;  (he  greatest  elevation 
yet  ascertained  in  New  Holland.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land  the 
faighesl  point  is  Mount  Humboldt,  5520  feel ;  but  I3en  Lomond 
and  oltier  hills  approach  nearly  to  it. 

We  cannot  affunl  ipiu:e  to  do  more  than  sketch  in  outline  tha 
geolo)fical  and  minora)  characters  of  this  mountain  chain,  and  of 
Ibusu  formations  to  which  it  rnay  be  rnntidcre<l  as  innstiluLing  an 
MCu.  The  prominent  circumstance  here  is,  that  the  central  heights 
ahing  Ihc  whole  extent  of  the  dividing  range,  are  ct>m]>o8cd  uf 
rryslalltiie  and  irruptot)  riM^ks.  ^mnitc.  sienite.  (|uarlz  ruck,  pro- 
lo^ene,  serpentine,  greenstone,  and  other  augitic  rocks; — while 
the  seilintentury  strata,  siliceous,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  hilu- 
minous,  are  conhncd  to  the  eastern  and  western  talus  of  the 
Taugn,  resting  upon  it  either  in  vertical,  inclined,  or  horixonial 
position.  Of  the  forjuer  class,  granite,  sieiillc,  and  quaru  rock. 
]ire]Kindcratc ;  and  granite,  according  to  our  author,  constitules 
nearly  the  entirejfoor  of  the  western  portion  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  extends  far  into  the  interior  of  New  Holland;  spread  out  in 
uiassee  of  mamillary,  ghibular,  or  botryoidal  form;  closely  resem* 
bling  Humboldt's  dcuriplion  of  the  strange  tracts  of  hare  tmipled 
granite  which  surround  the  great  central  masses  of  the  Altai 
chain.  It  is  eACOodingly  probable  that  several  of  the  siugularitim 
of  the  Australian  continent  have  their  origin  in  this  circumstance 
of  pliysii'a.l  coiiBlitulit>n. 

It  is  clear  that  subterranean  heat  and  forre  li»ve  Wen  largely 
ot  work  here,  as  elsewhere  ;— crystal lizing.  elevating,  contorting, 
and  giving  direction  to  the  DKiunlaiii  ranges.  Every  eatensitHi 
of  geological  knowletlge  has  extended  our  views  as  to  tliesD  groat 
agencies  from  belnw :  and  now  that  more  exact  obscrvalion  in 
mines  and  Arlesi^m  welU  )i»)  proved  a  constant  increase  of  tetn- 
puraiure  in  descending  from  a  certain  line  near  tha  surface,  uid 
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Ipiti  demonsiraied  ihe  law  nf  tarh  incTomeni,  we  no  longer  li*t«- 
tatc  tA  admit  tbc  idea  u(  llie  intenur  of  the  jt'obe  Ucinf(  occupied 
b;  mailer,  mora  or  lets  fluid  Imm  its  proper  heal,  und  pretcrred 
fniui  farlhcr  couLiii^  hy  tliat  consolidnled  rrusl  an>uud,  which 
maoVind  tread  ii])un  and  call  iheir  eaitb.  RarlhquEikcs  and  voi- 
camMis  am  ihe  prvceut  miisl  i>)>viou»  Riponents  nf  Ibe  dislurbom'e 
which  central  inuvements  and  agencioa  (bo  ihcy  cliemical,  elec- 
trical, or  whatever  tbeir  nature)  may  create  in  this  aurroundiu)r 
cruat  ;  to  which  iiiuy  ouw  he  uddt^  itn  rect-iit  evidence,  tbe  alow 
rising  oi*  certain  iracU  of  land  by  cnuscn  clearly  acting  fntin  lie- 
low.  Snipe  jfcolugiils,  takini*  uninc»BUre<l  time  Into  their  hands, 
have  believed  these  forces,  thus  slotvly  acting,  to  be  capable  of 
prmlucing  all  that  we  now  sec  on  thn  surface  of  the  globe.  We 
cannot  think  lhi«  to  Im*  so.  T\it-  plicnomen*  of  gradual  eleva- 
tions are  >et  very  ]>artial  and  iuipcrfectl)  known ;  while  wc  find 
in  the  uutwaril  atipet'l  of  the  earth, — tbe  distrihutiun,  elevation, 
disturbance,  mutual  relalion,  and  mineral  contents  of  its  inimn- 
tkin  uiasbcs — an  assured  proof  of  forces  once  acting,  the  same 
perhupB  tu  kind,  but  oi  infinitely  greater  energy  thou  those  which 
now  &ei  or  alter  the  surface  on  which  we  live.  AH  science 
seems  to  us  to  concur  in  vindicating  ibis  belief;  and  reverting  to 
the  subject  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  forces  have  been 
concerned  in  raising,  at  successive  periods,  the  grt'at  Australian 
chain,  and  ^ivin^  pusjuou  to  the  cunleruiinuus  strntiL. 

Our  author  classes  the  rocks  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dicmeu's  Land  under  four  beads  or  epochs,  each  representing  a 
period  or  state  which  may  b«  fairly  distinguished  from  otbers  by 
evidences  of  superstructure  or  organic  rciitaius:  though  not  pre- 
cluding the  hkeliboud  uf  other  less  in4>ortanl  epochs  of  disturb- 
ance and  change.  We  will  not  (|uurrel  with  this  nrrangement  as 
a  provisional  one  in  a  new  country,  but  it  will  n^quiru  alterations 
hereafter  to  bring  it  inio  closer  bearing  with  ihe  mure  recent 
methods  of  geologists  in  Europe. 

Under  tbe^r^t  epoch  he  incluiles  the  mineral  masses,  which 
appear  to  have  been  irrupted  or  upheaved  through  the  submarina 
cruil  of  the  earth,  raising  a  tract  of  land  s»  far  as  to  prcx'cnt  any 
further  iiccuniulatii>n  of  marine  de{HjsitB.  These  ma^t'es  are  com- 
posfd  of  crystalline  and  unslrnti6cd.  or  of  stratilied  rucksi  neither 
containing  any  organic  remains.  Wc  have  alieatly  specified  ihi; 
former,  and  described  the  gre.-il  eslension  of  granite  in  particular 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  piiinitive  scbisU,  mica  slate,  iili-> 
ceuus  slate,  and  clay  slate,  are  much  Ices  extensive,  and  attain 
leas  clevaiiiin  than  the  unstratified  rocks.  At  Mount  KuficiusickOi 
where  ibcy  surround  the  siL-nitic  peak,  they  reach  to  3200  feci, 
and  are  nearly  vertical  in  pusiiion,  showing  ilie  ioiensiiyof  "^ 
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eiipansive  fiirce  at  this  polnl.      In   Van    Diemeii's    Lsmt    txHh 
ctasspj  of  rocI(t  rtiippi^r,  sirplchint;  to  its  sttuilicrn  extreinilv. 

Tliewcow/ejjocb  is  fUi»r.icterIaetl  by  adiflercnt  gniupof  crystnl- 
line  an«l  eedimenuirv  coin|H)unds.  incumbent  ujiun  tbose  just  de- 
srribeil,  nnd  containing  the  iirsi  traces  o/  ur^untu  life.  Tlic  stra- 
lifieU  niHSies  arc  chiefly  siliceous  ami  at^lllacfous  slates,  ^ay- 
warkcs,  ^indstunc,  and  conglomerates.  Among  tbe  unstraliGed 
rocks  wc  have  various  porphyries,  eranular  quartz  rock^  amor- 
phous ami  columoni'  o^reenstonc,  basatt,  trachyte,  sprpcntine.  Ami 
vnrioiis  ifviuiuliir  litne.itunes.  The  localilit's  oi  ttiesc  several  locks, 
as  uf  those  of  the  first  epoch,  ore  f^ivcn  in  souic  detail ;  with 
several  of  the  more  remarkable  sections,  illustnitiiig  Uieiil  in 
series.  Catalugucs  of  the  fossils  contained  iit  tbe  limestones, 
sanilstimes,  and  graywacke  of  this  group  are  also  given.  nUich 
urjiranic  remains  arc  described  more  minutely  in  another  part  of 
the  volume  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Morris.  They  beloniEr  to 
the  Fulyparia,  Crinoidea.  Conchilera,  HrachiopiMia,  (jasteropmla, 
Plero£Knla,  mid  Crusliuea.  Though  smgiitsirly  scanty  both  as  to 
species  and  indivi^luaLs,  yet  are  they  imjHirtanl  as  associating  some 
oflhe  rocks  in  question  with  the  P8i.To7.oic  seriesnf  other  countries, 
though  the  pcHiits  of  retalion  require  still  to  be  more  clearly  mode 
out.  The  crystalline  unstratilied  rocks  brought  under  this  efMcIt 
arc  mnnifestly  those  of  eruption,  ret'errible  to  distinct  and  ofiea 
distant  periods,  as  proved  by  their  relations  to  the  strain  with 
ivbich  tbvy  are  in  contact.  Thrown  forcibly  upwards  among  the 
latter,  the  |>rccnst(mr,  basalts,  and  |»>rphyries  have  stran^^cly  dta- 
iHvbed  and  dislocated  them,  more  especially  in  Van  l>iemeo'« 
Land  i  tbe  whole  extent  uf  which  island  shows  marks  of  these 
ancient  and  i-iolent  rcvoluiioot.  making  the  researches  of  ibe 
geologist  there  often  very  difVicutt  and  perplexing. 

The  rocks  of  tbe  third  e]>i>ch,  though  more  liniite<]  in  extent, 
are  of  greater  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  include  the  coat  forma* 
tion  of  tlu-sc  countries,  distributed  into  three  principal  basin- 
shaped  localities,  vijt.,  the  Newcastle  basin  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  lor^st  in  extent;  and  the  South  Esk  nnd  Jerusalem  basiiu 
in  Van  Dienien's  Land.  Indications  of  siindivr  Insiiis  have  be«a 
found  upon  tbe  same  coast  farther  to  the  norih,  by  Otley, 
Cunningham,  and  other  observers.  The  in.inner  in  which  the 
mineral  mnsios  of  the  second  epoch  were  added  to  the  earlier 
formations,  is  considere<l  by  our  author  to  explain  this  con- 
formation, Ml  well  adapted  to  the  imponnnt  depouis  which  hare 
taken  place  in  the  localities  in  question.  For  what  so  important 
in  the  actual  cimditioii  ol'  the  world,  as  this  extraordinary  mi- 
neral, coat/ — ihe  blalf  and  supi«iri  of  present  civiUsaiion,  the 
great    instrument    and    means  vf  future   progresft!       The  very 
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fftmiliarltj  and  inulliplicily  of  ils  uses  disj^ulflc  from  obscrva- 
Itun  tbc  importnnl  part  it  bears  in  ihe  life  uf  muxi,  am)  tho 
ecoiiomv  of  natimns.  We  hnve  often  tliou^lit,  with  soinclUitig 
of  fearful  inlffrest,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  world, 
and  of  England  in  particular,  were  this  subterranean  treasure 
eshaustf-d,  or  even  ituieh  »briil,g;rr<1  in  quantity.  Vet  such  ia 
the  term  to  which,  if  the  globe  itself  should  lost,  our  posterity 
must  eventually  come;  nnd  oa  respects  our  own  country,  the 
period,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  can  bn  dcCincil  with 
some  exactne»s.  The  immense  coal  basins  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis* 
sissippt  will  yet  be  yieldin;^  their  riches  to  the  then  innumerable 
poople  of  the  Western  wiirtd,  wIll-ii  our  stores  are  worked  out  and 
gone.  Vet  here  alsu  time  will  fix  its  limit.  Geology  gives  no 
indicntiim  whatsoever  of  natural  processes  going  on,  by  which 
what  is  once  consumed  may  be  recreated  or  repaired.  Tlie  ori- 
ginal materials  of  the  formation  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer 
present; — the  agencies  anil  comlilions  necessary  to  the  work  are 
either  wanting,  or  partial  and  deficient  in  force.  Whether  human 
science,  grasping  at  this  time  what  seem  almost  as  new  elements 
of  power  committed  to  mnn,  may  hereafter  discover  a  substitute 
for  this  great  mineral,  is  a  problem  which  it  belongs  to  future 
generations  to  resolve. 

The  deposits  in  the  three  coal  basins  just  mentioned,  appear 
to  be  of  tlifferenl  dates  and  rondiliunx  uf  formation,  as  shown  by 
the  differences  of  the  coal  and  other  strata  in  each.  The  New- 
castle district,  which  extends  about  a  hundred  miles  alon^  the 
eastern  coast,  including  Sydney,  and  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  polony,  contains  the  only  mines  yet  much  worked,  and  offers 
the  largest  future  prospects  to  the  inincr.  I'rom  one  of  the 
several  sections  here  given,  that  of  a  coul-plt  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hunter  Ktvcr  in  this  district,  we  find  that  in  a  depth  of  *20<1 
feel  there  arc  five  beds  of  coal,  two  of  them  5  feel  in  thickness. 
The  ronglomi?rate  which  comes  to  the  surface  here,  dips  to  the 
westward  under  thick  mosses  of  variegated  micaceous  sandstone; 
which  rock,  found  in  most  places  above  the  coal  strata,  and  a 
yellow  limestone  containing  Uulinus  and  Helix,  are  the  highest 
beils  in  the  geological  scries  of  the  two  colonics. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Van  Diemen's  I.and  are  of  less  extent 
and  value  thnn  that  just  noticed.  M.  Strzelccki  gives  a  niineratu- 
gical  description,  and  analyses  by  himself,  of  several  varieties  of 
the  mineral  from  different  localities,  as  well  as  of  the  anthracite 
and  lignite  u£  Van  l>iemcQ's  Land.  In  both  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  latter,  the  coal  strata  liave  been  iovnded  at  successive 
periods  by  irruptions  uf  greenstone  and  basalt,  producing  great 
disturbance  and  dislocation  r>i  lU-  l.«-l«  as  ^ell  as  certain  chemical 
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•fleets,  te«ti(ietl  iu  the  characters  and  quaJicy  of  ihn  coal.  In  the 
South  Ksk  basin,  Ihig  series  of  slrala.  with  the  vari<^l«l  sand- 
Mooe  ahnve  them,  have  been  ujiliftcJ  2100  feet  above  ihc  nclUBl 
level  of  the  basin. 

The  finsil  Flora  of  tbe  Australian  coal  formatttm  (diflV-riog 
noorc  or  less  for  each  basin)  it  interestin);,  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  species  it  aHbrds,  for  ihey  are  singularly  scantr,  bol  in  the 
Intnl  nlueiice  of  tlie  remarkable  genera  which  cluu-acterisc  (be 
European  and  American  coal  »trata — the  Icpidodcndmn.  siglUaria, 
Btigoiaria,  calamites,  and  coniferx.  It  would  srem  tliat  during 
the  carboniferous  period,  the  Flora  of  these  regions  wiu  as  distinct 
from  that  of  oth«r  parts  of  the  globe  as  is  that  now  ciislini;  under 
our  eyes.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  are  Etrnng 
analogies,  or  perhaps  identity,  between  somo  of  the  fossil  species 
ami  th«i8<^  of  tlie  liurdivan  oial-ficld  in  India — a  p^cograpbical 
relation  of  some  value,  especially  if  this  observation  should  here- 
aiter  be  extended  to  any  paial*  intermediate  between  liiew 
localities. 

TUe  fourth  epoch,  If  such  it  may  be  called,  includes  the  various 
accumulated  materials  which  in  the  form  of  loose  gravel  or  sand, 
elevated  beaches,  osseous  and  other  breccias,  iic-,  lie  upon  the 
gtratilted  or  un^tratifted  rocks  of  die  counliy;  and  probably  re- 
presents, in  pari,  the  Pleiooeae  epoch  of  European  geologist*, 
thouf;!)  requiring  furlber  ejiuininaliou  both  in  New  South  VVales 
and  other  parts  of  this  great  continent.  We  need  not  be  dclained 
here,  otherwise  than  by  nnticing  the  magnificent  fossil  trees  in  the 
pevweiit  valley  in  V'aii  Diemen's  L»nd,  tvhich  our  author  alludes 
to  under  this  head.  A  microscopic  ostunlnalioo  of  this  o[iahzed 
wood,  by  ]5r.  Hooker  of  the  Erebus  di»tx>v«ry  ship,  Bhuws  so 
much  of  couiferous  structure  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  foresta 
of  a  species  of  pine  once  covereil  this  district,  where  now  no  single 
tree,  having  such  character,  is  found  to  exist. 

lu  closing  the  geological  sectiuu  of  liis  volume.  Count  Strxelecki 
gives  a  summary  of  facts,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
rc-sulu,  as  of  practical  imporlance  to  the  agriculture  of  tbe  two 
coloaies  :— 

'  [n  New  South  Wales  the  space  occupied  by  ihc  cryBtallinc  is  to 
that  uf  the  ledimcntary  rocks  as  3  :  1.  In  Van  Diemcn's  Land  jt  is 
aal  :  I. 

'  A  claeBidrntion  of  all  the  minernl  maMCi,  unstratified  or  itrBlified, 
Into  two  (liviEioiiB,  ihc  one  inciudinj;  nwka  having  more  than  60  per 
cent,  of  silica,  the  utber  less  than  tliii  per  centage,  shows— 

'  I.  That  in  Xcw  South  Wales  ihc  area  of  granite,  protogcne,  quartz 
ruck,  siunitc,  siticcuus  brcicja,  quarlzote  [ior|>hjTy,  iidiceQiis  •lute,  aand- 
•tunc,  aud  cungluiimrHlc,  is  lu  the  area  of  cuiitc,  fchlspaUiic  porpbyry, 
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greenstone,  and  bacaliic  rockii,  UHitainiiig  teas  than  60  fer  cenl>t  ■• 
41  :  I. 

*  2.  Ttiat  in  Van  Di«men'«  Land,  an  the  contrary,  the  aru  of  ih^ 
lint  diviuon  U  tu  tbai  of  ihc  eectind  aa  I  :  3.' 

This  invf^rsc  ratio  of  silicmua  to  non-siliceoHB  rucks  in  the  two 
oilonies,  while  showing  the  larger  »csle  of  rolcoiiic  action  in  Vaa 
Diemen's  Lnnrl.  determines  the  relaiivo  agriouliural  character  of 
the  soiU  of  each  :  thoac  of  Sew  South  Wales  better  fitting  it  for  a 
pastoral,  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  an  agricultural  coiinlry. 

IVc  have  elsewhere  nolieetl  the  ^i^nt  paucity  of  ainiple  minerals 
amnrijcr  tlie  rocks  of  New  Soutli  Walr-s.  Though  we  do  not  find 
it  mentioned  br  our  author,  it  would  seem  Ibat  there  is  an  equal 
■rarcity  of  m>elallic  ores,  as  might  indeed  he  inferred  from  the 
geological  conditions  of  the  country.  More,  however,  may  yet 
be  done  by  future  discovery ;  and  meanwhile  we  happily  have 
proof  that  other  parts  of  our  Austrnlian  posseasinns — as,  for  bx> 
ample,  the  rising  colony  of  South  Australia — are  better  provided 
ill  this  inipnrtanl  parliculnr. 

We  have  also  alluded  before  to  the  singular  configuratiuu  of 
muny  parts  of  the  mountiLin  chain  of  New  South  Wales,  owing 
chieily  to  the  admixture,  protrusion,  and  eub-ramiticatioa  of 
igneous  rocks,  throwing  out  rugged  and  abrupt  tpun  from  each 
side  of  the  principal  range  I'he  difiiculty  and  risks  to  the  ex- 
plorer from  this  cause  are  exceedingly  cTBat.  Our  author  thua 
describes  them,  in  a  part  of  the  lilup  Monnlnins  to  the  west  of 
Svthioy,  where  a  great  basallic  spur,  by  its  ramificalians,  hat 
atrangcly  disturbed  and  diflorted  the  aoudstoae  bedi  iu  thi« 
locality  :— 

'  Between  these  range*  lie  yantiing  chasms,  deep  winding  gorges, 
mill  frightful  precipices.  N«Trow,  gloomy,  nnd  profound,  theec  etu- 
jjeritloufl  rents  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ore  inclo§<^d  between  giganno 
wall*  of  sandstone  rock,  nomr.timcs  receding  from,  aomelimes  over- 
hanging the  Attrk  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  its  black  silent  eddies,  or 
fosniiug  torrents  of  water.  Evcrj-whcrc  the  descent  into  the  deep  raona 
is  full  uf  danger.flnd  the  issue  almost  impraciicahle.  Engulfed,  in  the 
coxirM  uf  my  researches,  in  the  endless  Isbyrinlh  of  almost  subierranean 
gullies  of  Mount  Hay,  and  the  river  Grose,  I  was  nuL  able  to  extricate 
my«elfand  my  men  until  after  days  of  incessant  futigue,  danger,  aud 
starvation.* 

Sir  T.  Mitchell,  the  surveyor -general  of  the  of.lony.  amply 
confirms  this  description  in  narrating  itie  boxards  encountered  by 
tlie  sur\*e*""  •■•  •■•t«w*v»i  icnch  Mount  Hay.     Mr.  DiKoa, 

one  ol  3f  the  Grose,  until  then  un- 

visilet  !red  fur  four  days  in  the 

tort  ithout  gaining  occesa  to 
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Ibe  mountain,  he  *l  Icnjith  emerged  in  safety, '  tbankiiif;  God '  (lo 
use  the  words  of  his  official  Icltcr)  '  Ibat  he  had  found  his  way 
out  of  them.' 

In  the  following  section  of  his  work,  our  aulhor  treats  of  the 
climate  of  these  colonies,  under  the  several  heads  of  winds,  alinos- 
pheric  pressure,  raiti  and  ovajioralionj  dew  and  moisture,  solar 
and  lerresiriiil  radiation,  and  temperature.  To  these  subjects  his 
atiention  has  been  induslriously  and  arcuralcly  de%'oted  ;  and  fully 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  method  of  averages,  from  whirh 
modern  science  has  acquired  so  much  both  of  extrusion  and  certi- 
tude, he  refers,  with  just  sntisfaction,  to  a  mass  of  lOtif.OOO  numerical 
elements,  the  results  of  as  many  particular  observations  ;  of  wlucb 
more  than  17.000  were  contribuleil  by  himself,  during  the  five 
Ke  passed  in  the  country.  Without  fuUoning  all  the  details 
FiUiis  very  valuable  pan  of  his  work,  wc  lake  a  few  of  ihc  more 
important  facts  and  inferences  from  it.  The  subject  is  well 
known  to  he  one  of  singular  complexity,  from  the  many  elements 
of  power  simultaneously  concerned,  each  separately  aclivCj  each 
modified  in  action  by  the  changes  which  are  mutual  and  couliauol 
among  all. 

As  resj»ects  the  winds  and  atmospheric  currents,  out  of  a  great 
mass  of  observations,  principally  derived  from  the  meteorolu- 
^cal  register  of  Port  IMncquarrie,  Port  Jacksiin.  Fort  Phillip, 
and  Port  Arthur,  Uie  conclusions  are  cstabluihed  that  the 
winds,  in  veeiing^  follow  constantly  one  niurse,  viz.,  from  the 
ri^'lit  to  the  left  of  I  he  meridian  facing  the  equator;  ami  I  hat 
both  as  regards  the  rotation  of  winds,  and  their  effect  on  the 
barometer,  thenuomeler,  pluviometer,  and  hygrometer,  the  pbe* 
nomcnn  ore  the  reverse  of  what  occur  in  the  opposite  hemisphere, 
con6rming  the  Jaw  laid  down  by  Professor  Dure,  in  his  '  Metc- 
orulugische  Unlcrsuchungen/  to  this  cfTcct. 

Some  very  remarkable  dixcrepancies  in  the  prevailing  ivinJs  of 
the  several  seasons  at  Port  Jaeksou,  Port  Phillip,  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Lan<l,  are  successfully  traced  to  the  injlucncc  of  monsoons 
and  winds  nhich  arc  fuund  to  exist  within  a  certain  distance  of 
Australia.  ])y  projecting  the  direction  of  these,  according  to  the 
limits  which  Horsburgh,  Flinders,  and  King  assign  to  them,  it  is 
found  that  the  littoral  of  New  Holland  Is  surrounded  by  an  exterior 
belt  of  atmospheric  circulation,  varying  with  the  seasons  as  re^rda 
its  direction,  but  constant  in  motion  and  intensity,  and  nccciisanly 
im|rarting  to  the  atuirjsi)here  within  this  circuit  certain  rcguhix 
eddies,  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  sea  or  large  rivers,  and 
according  with  the  actual  results  of  observation. 

The  most  singular  phenomenon  coniieclcd  with  the  wind* 
New  South  Wales  and   V'au   Dicmcn's  Land  is  that  wbifib 
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called  in  Ibe  colonies  the  hot  wimd;  and  filljr'  so  named,  since  it 
raises  tlir  mean  tcmpcrutarc  oTn  summer  day  40'  Fahr.  on  the 
western  side  of  ihp  mountain  cbtiin,  and  2j°  to  30°  on  the  rastcrn. 
The  mean  direction  of  ibis  wind  is  from  the  north-west;  its  ve-i 
locity  often  exceeds  that  nf  a  gale;  its  motion  nn  the  suTfocc,  na-J 
shown  by  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  appears  someltmesasif  pro-.-' 
duccd  by  rotation  cm  a  set  of  horizonlnl  axes ;  at  other  times  aa 
resulting  from  a  rieocket  movement,  and  blowing  by  pufis.      It  ii-, 
intensely  dry.  all  clouds  and  vapours  suddenly  disappearing  by.] 
absorption  on  its  approach.     'J'lic  ordinary  mean  of  ev'np>raiion 
of  water  in  three  hours  being  0043  of  an  inrh,  under  the  hot  i 
wind  in  tlie  same  time  it  reaches  0'150.     It  has  been  felt  at  lbs 
height  of  5000  feel.     Its  common  duration  docs  not  exceed  ten 
hours,  and  it  occurs  but  twlre  or  thrice  in  the  year.     Though  the 
wind   is  so  hot  in  itself,  the  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation,  as 
shown   hy  a  blackened  therm(»meter,  is    materially  losscued  to 
passing  through  it. 

*Thc  influence  of  this  wind  on  vegetBtion.bolhindigtiiious  anil  cmtic, 
is  extremely  injuriaua.     All  the  graminnt  and  Uguminostu  arc  parched.] 
by  it,  and  the  fruit  of  tlie  Ficus  AustraiU,  us  well  aa  of  the  vine,  it 
destroyed.     The  icd  and  hhic  grape  loec  tlicir  colour,  and  llicir  watery.] 
etemetits;  the  green  Icuvck  turn  yetluw  and  wIUiit;  the  quality  of  tbo 
crops  is  generally  dcleriurnted,  and  nbule  fields  of  iinmiising  wheat  aud 

potatoes  are  ofieu  luid  wnbte Its  ctfccts  un  the  human  consti-  I 

lution  partake  of  the  cliaractcr  uf  ihosf  produced  iu  J^vpt  by  the  sirocco 
or  simoom  ; — a  feverish  he;it,  and  dirtermiuution  of  blood  to  the  head* 
and  in  those  subject  to  disorders  of  the  lungs,  a  restrained  action  ia 
breathing,  at  times  bordering  on  sufTocation,  are  Bym|]totnB  conliucd  to 
the  whites  olone.  The  eupprepscd  perspiration,  or  ralber  its  rapid 
cvu])oratiun,  the  relaxation  of  the  muBcles  and  reHBcIs,  hiflammutury 
uttuckt,  ud'ectioiiB  uf  till'  gluttis,  andophlhaIinin,are  couimuii  buth  to  the 
aborigines  nnd  European  races.* 

It  is  clear  that  this  wind,  whatever  its  htcal  modifications  as 
generated  or  blowing  over  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  is  con« 
nected,  in  causes  and  phenomena,  with  the  /tot  teiruls  (however  i 
designalerl  in  different  countries)  which  are  known  to  ns  in  KgypK ! 
and  other  parts  uf  Africa,  in  Arabia,  Central  Asia,  aud  diU'erent 
parts  of  the  American  continent.  WImt  these  causes  arc,  the 
present  stale  of  melcorologlcal  knowledge  does  not  allow  us  fully 
to  determine.  That  the  great  atmospheric  agent,  electricity,  is 
largely  conccrneil,  we  cannot  doubl,  from  nur  own  otiscrvalion  as 
well  W  that  of  others.  M.  rSlrxelecki  doej  not  gi%'e  us  niiy  direct 
facts  bearing  oa  Uus  poir  ta  regards  the  hot  wind  of  Australia;* 
bu  wmd  as  '  a  huge  electric  nppa- 

n*  •  general  probahiliiy  of  ihe'J 

tt  with  SQ  observation  on 

these  I 
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t>i««  fttmoKpheric  cnrrents — Trbich  HumbtMl,  with  lila  wont«d 
,  in^reniiitr,  was  the  first  to  fertilize,  and  lo  raise  into  tbe  class  of 
Isrirntiiu-  ra[is<>s.  Wc  alludn  to  tlie  fact  of  such  currcnls  of  tur 
i  beinff  goriPTMllt  riiar(tp*l,  more  or  less,  wiih  fine  lyirthy  jiarlirles. 
jinnd,  or  impalpable  dost,  all  cuiilnining  a  notable  purUon  of 
IllK^talllr  matter.  An  atmnspbLTR  thus  chargpil  mn)-  have  ila 
I  temperature  raised  by  the  afcncy  of  these  parlkclM  in  reflf^cltng 
•  or  rftdimino^  h«ii,  while  at  the  snniQtiineit  ji  Terr  probable  that  iti 
'elrrtric  roiidilions  maj  hf  ah«ed  and  exrilcd  hy  the  friction 
■nd  mutoal  actions  taking  place  in  a  currrnt  thus  composed,  and 
|in<nin5  so  rapidly  orer  the  surfatre.* 

In  treniin^  of  atmospheric  pressure,  our  anlhor  g:ives  tables 
•bowing  llie  mean  pressure  an<l  mean  barometrical  oscillations, 
for  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  of  fire  successive  years,  at  fire 
different  ataiions,  rtnluced  to  32*  Fahr.      Computing  the  mean 
,  diurnal    variation    from    the  phases    of   baromelncJil    oscillation, 
'  which  are  osccrtnined  to  be  nint;  in  number,  in  the  twenty-four 
bnurs,  this  is  found  to  be  ooIt  0-085.      'I'bc  monthly  maxima 
tiad  minima  of  oscdlation  exhibit  greater  tltlTerenccs   in  winter 
[llian  in  summer.     The  amplitude  of  oscillation  uniformly  dimi- 
nishes in  prf>cecdin(r  rorthwards  from  Port  Arthnr.  the  extreme 
BOtlth,  to  Port  Jackson,  the  extreme  norlh  of  llie  extent  included 
in  the  observations :  according  in  this  with  tlic  general  fact  of  the 
decrease  of  oscillation  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  in  every  part 
of  the  globe. 

Except  in  confirming  the  general  and  intimate  connexion  of 
the  winds  with  barometrical  variations,  we  arc  not  aware  that  the 
observations  m.itle  in  New  HoUiuid  have  wt  done  much  to  St>lv« 
the  perplexing  phenomen;^  of  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  clearly 
ascertaine<l  from  the  data  furnished  hv  Flinders  and  Kins,  as 
well  as  by  M,  Strzelecki,  tliiit  the  barometer  rises  with  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  pole,  and  falls  with  those  from  the  equator,  in 
conformity  with  the  law  to  this  effect  rstHbiiahcd  Uy  Dove  and 
Kiimtz  for  the  northern  hemisphere.  Wc  understand,  but  nilhout 
knowing  deLiils,  that  Hir  Jnmes  Ross,  in  his  late  antarctic  expedi- 
tion, a<M-ertnmed  the  existence  of  a  pennarienlly  low  baronietrioal 
pressure  id  high  southern  latitudes,  inferior  by  more  than  a  da- 

*  '  M*it  I'nir  'ilr  I'ocuit*  ilv  ftlnirrmuk,  ii'nt  il  jiai  cotKlaiiimatl  cliarji:  <!■  ixiuMSir^ 
d(s  prtiU  Hintiia  irtttat,  •\m  iVchmimiit  t)i#n  niihTlni>iiI  q>i«  1'aii,  n  qni  {lOT  1«<ir 
T«f  uiRietnvnt  «K»nii  la  rcuifiimtia*  An  bane*  eaaclita  <l«  1  nloiMiihtKf '— Humbuldl^ 
^fM  Cntmk,  vol.  uL 

M.''>tn«1r^cki  iclftlfiltuit  otioncooTMion.  B'^rn  Miliiig  riuru  New  ZmlaiiJ  tu  Syiluej-, 
lie  tfal  pTPVdilcd  for  (wo  day*  Tnim  nmLSiijt  I'ort  Jnrktrm  by  tlio  vIutnLCt  at  IIj"  hot 
wioil,  wiiieh,  attittjmiln  IVoin  ilia  t>iofe,  bad  a  t^iupenlure  alwve  <W*,  Ttfe  Im 
iftiltimd  ceeft  of  tl]«  r««i«l  w«r«  cov«reJ  wiih  ui  ini[kilpubl«  iluil.ai  Ihtt  tniiukwi  fat 
uhfi,  lint  mi  viQuiiikilinii  [iri^f  iit{  to  he  n  *aiiJ,  cinUifiinc  ^  of  iJtiuiiititiii  atii]  {  of 
MiMiattiiA  ntrlaUic  nintlrr. 
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ffTM  to  the  menn  pressure  helwcpn  the  tropics — one  of  the  manj 
intertttiiig  ri'sulu  wliich  this  memorable  voyage  will  bereafier,  a» 
ire  trust,  jttairc  bcfnrc  us. 

The  other  meteorolng-ical  to]Mrs  of  solar  radiation  and  Irmpera- 
ture,  rain,  huiriKlil^  ami  dew,  arc  handled  by  onr  author  wiiii  the 
flame  perspicuily  and  abundance  of  tabular  details.  It  appear^ 
that  the  intensity  o(  ftriliir  rays  is  greater  in  New  South  Wale*  thart 
in  Van  Dicmen's  Land;  but  that  owing  to  the  more  diaphanou* 
atmosphere  of  the  latter  cidonv,  the  register  of  a  blackened  iher- 
mnineler  there  yields  higher  nuinericnl  result*  than  in  the  sistef 
country.  A  curious  int|Uiry  follows,  illustrated  hy  numerous  ex- 
perimenu  on  the  rcUtiTC  power  of  absorption  and  emission  of  solar 
heal  which  the  difTerenl  soils  of  the  two  Colonies  possess ;  arhl  prov- 
ing that  those  deriretl  from  the  disintegration  chiefly  of  siliceoat 
rocks,  as  in  New  Holland,  bare  a  low  absorbing  and  a  high  rtuli-* 
ating  power;  while  the  soils  derived  prhicipally  from  greensionc, 
baiajts,  serpculine.  Sec,  as  in  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  have  a  higti 
absorption  and  low  radiation.  The  injuries  which  these  con- 
ditions wouhl  respectively  protlnce  upon  the  climate  of  ihe  two 
colonies  ore  shown  to  he  admirably  obviated  by  the  influence  of 
Tegetation  ;  which,  differing  in  etch  from  the  difTercnce  of  iba- 
soils,  mo<lifie9  greatly  the  radiation  of  their  respeclive  surfaces, 

The  whole  of  this  in([uiry,  ns  well  ns  that  which  follows,  oti 
the  influence  of  ihe  same  physical  causes  upon  the  hygromeirical 
condition,  the  moisture,  dew,  ami  evaporation  in  these  colonics,  j 
contains  much  that  is  new  and  valuable  in  itself,  and  suggestive  off 
aimiUr  inr|uiries  in  other  and  older  countries,  wbero  such  fact* 
ought  to  be  better  known  to  us. 

The  numerical  data,  furnished  from  six  different  italions,  and 
including  87'?0  days'  olm^rvations.  showthat  the  amount  ol'rain  is 
greater  in  New  South  U'ales  than  in  Van  l)it?men's  Land,  pro- 
bnbly  in  connexion  with  the  general  law  i>f  increase  in  (|tiantity 
of  rain  from  the  pole  lo  the  equator ;  and  ihat  both  colonies  re- 
ceive a  considerably  larger  amount  llian  the  average  for  Englaiul ; 
48  inches  falling  annually  in  New  South  Wales,  uiid  -11  inches  iti 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  Tlie  greatest  fall  recorded  at  Sydney 
within  twcnly-fuur  hours  amounted  to  25  inches ;  but  further  to 
the  west  the  rains  seem  to  be  mure  violent  as  nell  as  abundant. 
producing  sutldcn  and  extraordinary  inundaliona. 

1'ho  temperature  of  these  colonies,  illustrated  also  by  valuable 
tables,  it  an  object  of  much  interest,  looking  not  merely  to  their 
present  pnpaUtion  and  culture,  bni  yel  more  to  the  future  slate  of. 
couotri  -"catness.     'I'he  results  of  ob^ ' 

sprva*'  derived  from  ihe  practical 

expe  fly  favourable  as  respects 

this 
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this  pciinl.  Tabin^  the  four  more  important  of  tbc  six  stations 
at  which  thcnnomctrical  registers  have  been  kepi,  we  find  by 
cuinpariBun  with  uther  localilie«  of  the  globe  that 

J^ort  Jackson  (Sydney)  has  the  summer  of  Avignon,  Constan- 
Unnplc,  or  Philadelphia;  and  a  winter  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
I.Cairo  or  the  Cape  of  GikkI  Hope.      Its  fluctnalions  of  tempera- 
ture correspond  with  lhu5c  of  Paris;  and  its  annual  mean  with 
that  of  Mes&ina  in  Sicily  ami  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Port.  FkiUip,  on  tbc  southern  coast  of  Australia,  resembles  in 
Jits   summer  Baden.    Marseilles,  and    Bordeaux;    in    its   winter 
I  Palermo  and  IJuenos  Ayres.    The  fluctuations  are  those  of  Mont- 
pelier.  and  the  annual  mean  that  of  Naples. 

LnHiiccston  {Van  Dicmcn's  Land)  in  its  summer  resembles 
Mannheim  and  Toulouse;  in  lis  winter  and  annual  mean  Lisbon 
and  Pcrpignan. 

Port  Arthur,  the  extreme  Boutbcrn  station  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  possesses  the  summer  of  Dantzic,  Augsburgh,  and  Jena, 
with  a  winter  like  ibnt  of  Smyrna. 

Such  ftindilions  of  temperature  are  manifestly  rerj-  faTOurable 
to  c<juality  of  climate,  while  yet  leavioj^  sutBdent  range  and  di- 
versity for  the  various  exigences  of  cultivation.     Accordingly  wo 
[find  that  these  colonies  possess  all  the  elements  needful  lo  the 
;  vigorous  gruwth  and  exlension  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.     Oa 
i  this  subject  we  give  our  author's  own  words : — ■ 

*  InilepeTiilently,  however,  of  comparison  and  nnalo^ies,  the  climatic 

'  condition  of  .New  Suiith  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  repre»en(eti 

tin  the  moHl  favourable  light  hy  its  rich  Flora,  and  by  the  healthy  coi>di- 

Ition  of  it»  sbongiiioa  and   ils  indigenous  unimats.     Looking,  indeed,  at 

kthe  singular  and  disliuctive  featilteii  by  which  its  organic  llle  is  charac- 

],  mukiiig  this  cocUinent,  as  it  were,  a  world  apart,  we  cannot  but 

ier  that  the  same  climittc.  under  wluch  that  life  appears,  should  be 

Ijllcewisc  so  vrcll   ada|ilcd  lo  the  maintciituicc  of  the  vegetation  and  the 

.  animals  [)f  (rllicr  hcmisgiherus.     The  cCTcLt  produced  by  Ihc  appearance 

of  the  [ilaulaiii  jrrowiiig  in  coin|iat)y  viith  llic  vine,  apple,  peach,  uad  the 

Engli&h  oak,  and  then  at^iin  tluuri>hini^  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 

Eucit!ypt<r:  and  Mimosee,  is  inderd  surprising ;  nor  is  it  less  »urpriMng 

to  behold  the  knngaroo,  sheep,  emu,  and  horctcd  cattle  roaming  tugetlier 

in  ilic  same  forest,  nnd  seeking  sustenance  from  the  same  herbage. 

'  But  wlinl  mainly  illustratee  the  fertility  and  salubrity  of  both  these 
couniricji  is  the  healthiness  of  the  English  settlers  who  have  taken  lOut 
on  the  soil.  No  endemic  disease,  and  seldom  any  epidemic  of  grave 
character  prevails  ;  ond  if  individual  iudisposilion,  or  even  purtial  dele* 
rioratioQ  of  the  progeny  is  sometimes  seen,  it  is  lo  be  traced  to  the  per- 
[linacily  with  which  the  English  race  cling  to  their  oTiginsl  uodts  of 
.living,  wherever  ihey  scitlc,  and  however  different  iheir  adopted  may 
from  their  timivc  climnic*     U  is  lo  the  abuse  of  eirong  wines,  • 
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li€]uor«,  and  apiriu,  and  puticuUrly  lo  the  excessive  consumption  of 
animal  food  of  the  richest  deiicri[>tioii,  nnd  evei)  tu  the  mode  of  cluthing 
and  houeiitg,  ihut  individual  diKuei,  auch  a«  dyupejikijt,  premature 
decay  of  teeth,  and  affeclionB  of  the  hrain,  may  be  attributed.' 

1'tie  effect  of  extended  cultivation  in  these  culonirs  must  be 
prpsumi(?d  lo  he  that  of  t^yndering  the  clitnalc  hotter  and  drier — 
an  ambiguous  advantage,  if  not  a  ccrtaia  injury,  and  une  wbicb 
may  require  further  refinements  in  afpriculture  to  gn-e  protection 
againit  it.  The  removal  of  dense  forests  and  thick  herhaceoui 
underwood,  and  tliL-  creation  of  '2^0,000  acres  of  cultivated  lanil, 
cannot  be  effected  without  many  changes  of  atmospheric  con- 
dition, as  well  ns  of  the  surface  of  the  land  itself. 

Thejlfifi  section  of  the  work  relates  to  the  Botany,  the  sixth  to 
ihe  Zoology  of  the  Colonics,  each  division  includtnf^  respectively 
the  fossil  as  well  as  the  existing  speciei.  It  might  have  been  a 
belter  arraii^euiciu,  and  avoided  some  repetitions,  if  these  seL-ticns 
had  followed  immediately  that  on  Geolo^.  As  respects  the 
existing  species  of  plants,  our  uutliur  does  not  add  to  the  calu> 
log'ue  of  the  Flora  Ausiralis.  carried  by  the  labours  of  Mr,  llrowa 
anti  the  earlier  explorers  lo  4000  species,  and  since  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  about  '.^000  more.  His  description  of  the 
general  character  and  effect  of  Australian  vegetation  on  the  land- 
scape is  striking  and  well  executed.  The  fossil  plants  hitherto 
collected  by  him  and  other*  are  few  in  number,  and  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  the  coal  formation  and  sandstone  super- 
incumbent upon  it ;  or  from  a  yellow  limestone  at  Hobarl  Town, 
which  furni«h«&  the  lui pressions  of  some  unknown  species  of  vege- 
tation. We  have  already  iinticcd  the  fossil  plants  of  the  cool 
strata,  the  specimens  of  which,  brought  home  by  M.  Slrzelecki, 
are  minutely  described.  Though  related  in  certain  genera  to  the 
carlMmifrrous  fossils  of  the  other  hemisphere,  yet  are  they  go  new 
and  unlike  in  character  as  fully  to  maintain  the  singularity  of 
New  lloUamI,  even  in  these  vestiges  of  a  former  condition  of  the 
globe. 

The  J^oologv  <*f  *^'5  region,  as  it  relates  both  to  fossil  and  ex- 
icting  species,  is  a  subject  justifying  more  details  than  we  have 
space  lu  givL\  One  iiotAble  circumstance  in  the  fossil  Fauna  is 
the  extraordinary  paucity  of  genera,  species,  and  indinduals  in  the 
rocks  of  (be  country,  though  the  three  great  divisions  of  V'eite- 
braln,  Railinln,  and  Mollusra  are  all  in  one  degree  or  other  rcpre* 
«e»icd,  with  traces  also  uf  the  ArticulaLo.  Our  author,  whose  col- 
leclioDs  have  considerably  adde«l  to  the  number,  divides  them  into 

PaliBoznic  series,  and  tluise  which  may 

^Iciocene  periixl.     The  spocinicos 

been  examincU  oud  described 
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hy  Mr.  I<onsi!aIc.  llimr  of  ific*  Moliusra  by  Mr.  Morris.  Marty 
of  these  are  figured  in  plate*  at  llie  end  of  the  Tolumc.  Some  few 
of  the  species  seem  tu  be  identical  with  those  of  other  coanlriea ; 
(ilhrrs  allied  to  or  reprcsentalivR  of  them; — many  important 
^pners,  fount!  largely  io  the  corresponding  deposits  of  Ent(»pe, 
are  altogether  wanting;.  'J"he  Fossil  Maminalia  are  ail  rea>g- 
nised  ns  hrlongin^  to  the  order  <»f  Marsupinlin,  a  rery  curtoii* 
evidence  of  the  rut  periods  of  time  durin(r  which  this  type  has 
preTaJle<l  iti  the  Australian  wmlinent.  They  are  referred  lu 
serm  frptifirn,  two  of  which,  the  Diprolodon  and  Noloiherium, 
are  new  to  naturalisU.  We  owe  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Owen 
the  definition  of  these  animals;  the  descripli<m  vf  whieh,  ilerivefl 
from  four  specimens  only  of  bones  brouffht  to  Rnjiland,  is 
a<lornei),  as  we  may  well  express  it,  by  all  the  felicity  of  infer- 
ence and  illustration  which  belong  to  this  {rrc-eminml  ub- 
serrer.  From  the  astraffalns  of  one  of  them^  named  the  NotO' 
thfrium  inerme,  is  drawn  the  eridence  of  a  marstipial  ve^etnble- 
feeder  as  lar^e  as  n  rJiinnceros;  thus  aitestinK  liprc,  hb  elsewhere, 
the  ancient  existence  anr)  sulrsrijuent  nnnilittalion  of  cnormodt 
rejiresentatires  of  the  animal  type  still  existing  in  the  country. 
He  recognise  the  same  phenomenon  and  principle  of  change 
under  the  ^real  diversity  of  objects  which  are  submitted  to  it. 

Of  the  recent  Fauna  a  full  cntahfg^e  is  piven,  in  which  the  dis- 
raveries  of  Mr,  (ir)nhi  ninrmf;  the  Australian  birds  have  a  can- 
spioumis  part.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  examination  of  these  atid 
of  the  mammalia  may  be  deemed  nearly  complete.  In  other 
divisions  there  are  still  p-eat  deficicnries,  as  pnired  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  fishes,  of  which  not  more  than  sixty  species  are 
knowD  to  us.  We  cannot  do  more  than  8li|;hlly  allude  to  the 
Jitter  researches  of  Mr.  Owen  on  the  Ornithwhynchus ;  in  which, 
I»y  showing  ils  nftinily  l<»  the  reptiles  in  its  generative  system, 
and  lo  c.Ytinci  species  of  the  l<luhyosaurii3  in  certain  ynvia  ol 
structure,  he  has  added  to  the  niimbrr  of  thnse  anomalies  which 
had  already  rendered  this  animal  a  problem  and  a  paradox  to 
zoologists. 

The  teumtk  section  treats  of  the  Aborigines  of  New  Sooth 
Wides  and  Van    Diejnen's    Land — a  race,  or  races,  destinetl  to 
future  and  not  distant  anndiilation  liehiro  the  tide  of  while  men 
setlifig  ill    npim   their   country.      In  the  latter  cohmy  they  are 
^  already  extinct  by  death  or  remoral,  after  many  bloody  struggles 

H  with  the  worst  part  of  the  new  settlers.  On  the  mast  of  New 
H  Sooth  Wales  but  a  few  straf^ling  families  or  individuals  remain, 
H  and  the  Same  changes  are  every  year  carried  farther  within  (he 
H  country.  Take  the  heal  view  we  c^n  of  this  matter  and  its  omse- 
^^  qucuces,  there  yet  is  something  melancholy  in  the  speitacle  of  a 
^H  brooch 
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branch  of  the  haman  race. — well  defined  in  its  rbnrnctf>rs,  though 
obscure  in  oripn  and  rude  in  its  mnnner  of  life — bein^  thus  re- 
moved for  evcT  from  thp  fnre  of  the  enrth.  CoHnt  StrroIerki» 
whose  whole  work  jjivns  prmif  of  warm  ami  generoua  feelinjra,  and 
whose  mode  of  iravel  carried  bim  much  aiiion^  ihe  native  tribes^ 
after  drpicling'  their  habits,  fnciitties,  nntl  juvniiremenu  in  more 
farourable  lerms  than  other  frriters,  breaks  out  here  with  some 
elotjuonre: — 

*  The  mAnlfold  caUmitiea,  but  more  particularly  the  decrcaK  and  final 
aniiihilatton  of  the  great  majuritv  of  indigennui  rnce»  which  has  fol*- 
Ivwcl,  and  always  daes  fQltow,  ine  upjiruacb  of  the  whites — is  a  faci 
of  »uch  iiietorical  notorfety  that  the  melancholy  instance  of  the  AusCra- 
linn  iintivcB  aflbrda  hut  a  further  corroboration  of  the  fearfully  destructive 
influence  wliich  the  one  race  exercises  upon  the  other.  Tho»c  in  whos* 
cyea  ihc  (jneilinn  of  dfCrcaso  and  extinction  haa  ataumed  nil  (he  mourn- 
ful intere&t  and  solemnity  which  it  merit*,  have  inf|uire<]  inlo  the  ntilur* 
of  that  invisible  but  di^soUting  influence  which,  like  a  maliitDanI  ally  of 
the  while  man,  carries  destruction  wherever  he  adTnnces  j  and  ihc  in- 
qilir]),  like  an  inquest  of  tlic  one  race  upon  tlie  corpse  of  the  other,  has, 
endeid  for  the  moiii  part  with  the  verdict  of  "  Died  by  the  vuitatioH  of 
Gvd." ' 

Not  snttefiod  with  this  ra^ue  dccinon,  nnd  collating  the  evi- 
dence from  his  own  direct  etaminntion  of  the  nboris'inps  of  dif- 
ferent coonlrjps,  as  well  as  from  Ihe  repfTls  of  others,  our  rtnthor 
throws  out  n  bolder  view  of  his  own ; — viz.  that  the  lonjevily  haf 
Tint  been  abridged  in  those  native  races,  nor  the  rate  of  nmrlality 
increased,  but  that  the  power  of  conlinuine  tlie  species  wilh  males 
of  their  own  mcc  appears  Ut  he  cur(ai|[>d  in  many  cnses,  if  not  in 
all,  b_v  intercourse  of  lh«  abtirijinal  femalM  with  ihe  Eumpean 
settlers.  We  cannot  foliow  bim  into  this  topic;  tlmugh  admittinsr 
thnl  the  Inner  snggestion  nrcords  with  some  curious  fads  of 
nimlern  physiology,  and  merits  further  investigation.  Bui.  ex- 
cept with  more  et'idence  than  is  piren  us,  we  must  refuse  assent 
to  the  previous  assertions ;  nnd  helievo  still,  as  heretofore,  that  the 
introduction  of  new  diseases  and  new  ajjenls  of  disease — both 
more  pernicious  in  their  novelty — does  materially  increase  the 
mean  morlaliiy  amons:  those  races,  and  tend  wilh  ulber  causes  to 
their  eventual  extirpation. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  topic  in  this  volume, 
is  the  Agricullure  of  the  colonies;  ami  here  again  we  have  to 
commend  largely  the  industry  and  various  knowledge  of  M.  de 
Strjieleiki,  who  has  piven  ns  the  results  of  his  esamination  into 
the  physical  and  chemical  cJiaracters  of  forty-one  difftTcnt  soils, 
from  the  same   number  of  colonisil  farms,  illustrating  thereby 
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ol  merely  the  conditions  of  lliese  particular  localities,  but 
[that  relates  tu  iLc  causes  of  the  fertilitv  ur  slerility  al'  emls  in 
Igeneral.  Three  kinds  of  soils  were  selecu*,il  from  each  farm; 
liie  be»t,  the.  worst,  and  that  wliicb  llie  occupier  notcil  as  a 
partt'cular  soii  —  each  being  then  examined  as  to  its  Mtuation. 
exposure,  cxlcrnol  characters,  and  the  methods  under  which  it 
was  cultivated.  Its  phvsical  characters  were  next  dctemiincd — 
the  power  of  absorption  of  solar  rajs,  of  emisaion  of  beat. 
and  of  absorption  of  aUnoaplieric  water.  Lastly  came  llic  che- 
mical examination  of  the  soil;  first,  by  determining  the  amount 
of  soluble  matter  in  100  parts;  secondly,  by  determining  tho 
proximate  constitucntii  of  the  same.  In  sequel  to  these  separate 
details,  the  results  of  the  whole  are  given  in  a  tabular  foroi,  witb 
piaciical  ciincl usiuns  annexed  to  tlictn.  The  recital  of  these 
methiMls  will  justify  our  praise  of  M.  Strzclecki's  enlighirnetl 
industry,  and  may  perchance  suggest  similar  means  in  appUcatioo 
to  soils  muro  familiar  to  us. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  difTerence  of  the  rocky  materials 
of  the  two  colonics,  and  tbeir  influence  upon  the  soils — those  of 
New  Siiuth  Wales  conUiinin^  one-third  loss  of  sidubic  maltcr — 
more  silica,  and  a  smaller  cjuantity  of  alkalies  and  salts — than  the 
soils  of  Van  Dicmen's  Land.  Compared,  indeeU.  with  the  virgin 
soils  of  many  other  countries,  as  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Braxil,  both  are  greatly  inferior  in  their  saline  ingre- 
dients, aud  proportionally  less  fertile.  But  to  this  condition  the 
indigenous  vc^elalion  <if  the  country  is  admirably  adapted.  The 
Australian  grasses  arc  less  alkaline  than  ours,  and  do  not  require 
the  wime  richiiess  of  soil.  The  Eucalypta*  which  cover  the  cuunlry 
can.  by  shedding  their  bark,  dispcTise  with  the  annual  supply  of 
alkali  which  trees  aliedding  their  leaves  extract  from  the  soil.  It 
appears  from  ctimparuiivc  analysis  that  artificial  culture  has 
already  been  injurious  in  diminishing  the  organic  constituents  of 
the  soils,  as  well  us  in  allcring  their  TL-lation  to  the  external  agents 
vi  heat  and  moisture.  These  are  )>uints  which  it  belongs  tu  the 
future  prt^ress  of  agriculture  to  recognise  and  remedy. 

The  justorni  portion  of  theite  colonics  is.  perhaps,  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  most  striking  and  characterisLic.  1' here  is 
nulhinp'  hen\  cilher  in  mountain^  plain,  or  forest  Innd,  which  can 
recall  the  memory  of  any  othet  region  of  the  earth.  The  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  at  the  height  of  more  than  5000  feet,  arc  as  rich  in 
the  peculiar  herbage  of  the  country  as  the  plains  below.  The 
LucalyptiT,  vast  as  they  aie  in  growth,  do  yet,  from  the  pccu- 
Jiarity  of  their  trunks  and  leaves,  throw  very  little  shade  on  tltc 
ground  underneath;  nnd  the  forests  ate  scan^ly  less  luxuriant 
than  the  open  land  in  gratsfs  littcd  lor  pasture.     The  result  uf 
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tbpse  circumstances,  u  r^^ards  shecp-brecdingin  pnniculnr,  has 
been  very  remarkable.  Hardly  tbirty  years  bavft  elapsed  siacc 
the  first  ram  was  imporlcd  into  New  South  Wales,  nnd  llio 
number  of  sbccp  now  in  the  colonv  amounts  to  alioul  iiino  mil- 
lionil  The  simple  ecuiioiii)' of  ibc  slock-farms  gave  facilily  to 
their  spread  Into  ihc  interior.  The  dividing  chnin  of  mountains 
was  crossed,  and  the  great  plains  beyond  speedily  c<n'ftrc<l  with, 
vast  aod  gruwin^r  flocks  ^  uutsumuch  led  by,  as  guiding  their 
shepbcrds  through  these  new  and  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  west, 
Rut  evils  grew  up  nt  tlic  same  time  under  a  system  thiu  Irjosc 
and  inartificial.  Thu  wool-growers  of  New  South  Wales  were, 
in  great  part,  men  drawn  from  other  occupations — many  of  them, 
from  the  army  and  navy — ignorant  of  all  hut  the  higli  price  of 
wool  in  England,  and  thu  expediency  of  increasing  rapidly  ibetr 
number  of  sheep  to  Lake  advantage  of  it.  1'he  pastures,  first 
along  the  coast,  iiflLTWards  tn\  tht!  western  side  of  the  mountains, 
became  overstocked  and  exliausted  of  their  herbage  under  iha 
system  of  licensed  squatting  which  prevailed  ; — occasional  burn- 
ings, to  produce  frosh  growth,  did  but  increase  the  mischief—" 
disease,  tVuin  deficient  mauagcment,  came  among  ibo  flocks— > 
labourers  and  capital  were  more  scantily  supplied  from  lioms 
— whilu  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wtml  in  England,  and  the  diffi- 
culties cif  the  colonial  currency,  added  to  the  (general  embarrass* 
mcnt.  The  years  1813  and  1844  were  a  crisis,  apricultural  nnd 
commercial,  iu  iLc  history  uf  the  colony,  from  wliich  it  is  but  just 
rccnvcring.  Id  Van  Dicmcn's  Land,  where,  from  smaller  space, 
properties  are  better  defined,  and  the  system  of  squatting  upon 
licence  not  practised,  there  has  been  less  of  suiTering  fiom  these 
CBUBCs.  Hut  neither  here  nor  in  New  South  Wales  do  we  find  yei 
much  improvpment  in  the  mnnof^mcnt  of  sheep,  or  of  pastoral 
land.  The  methods  of  breeding  and  rearing  loiiLinue  the  same, 
and  little  is  known  as  to  the  fitting  roution  on  posture -ground. 
Great  scope  then  exists  for  change  and  amelioration  •  but  here, 
OS  in  difficulties  of  more  serious  kind,  we  may  safely  confide  in  the 
energy  of  colonists  whu  have  already  won  to  themselves  b  great 
country,  nnd  clothed  it  with  sn  much  of  European  verdure  and 
civilization. 

One  of  the  mnst  obvious  improvements  in  the  shccp-faruiing 
of  these  colonies  will  be  to  reduce  the  flocks  while  inrreasiiig 
the  quantity  of  their  produce  of  wool ;  a  cumbinatton  of  objects 
which  experience  elsewhere  has  taught  u« 
cable.  The  Count,  lL>ukiiig  to  the  qu 
mends  six  acres  as  an  average  annu 
runs  to  bo  properly  divided  and  i 
sake  of  more  equal  pasluragej  b 
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assort mc-Dl  of  the  sbeep  in  brceiling  nnil  rearing— potiiU  of  infi- 
nitr  moment.  Annlhcr  imporlanl  iinprnvcoinnL  will  Im.*  tbc  c'lnni'- 
in^  nnitv  ll>e  VRSt  ((unntlty  of  ilrad  tiuiUer  which  f'ncumbcrs  tbo 
ground,  not  merely  obslrucling  vegetation,  but  takiiifc  off  goixl 
wool  from  tbe  fleeces  aa  tbe  sbecp  pass.  And  a  furtlier  ami 
great  gain  may  be  uiade  by  promoting  tbe  wilful  burning  of  tbe 
ftbcrp-runa  by  tbe  sbepbertls ;  a  point  of  more  than  ordinary 
coniioquMU't.-  under  ttie  peculiarities  of  Australian  surface  and 
vcgctiitiun. 

in  passing  from  the  wild  ptieloral  regions  to  tboM!  of  lillage.  a 
complule  cbange  occurs  IkiiU  of  landscaipc  and  human  liabits  — 
mure  cliougly  jiiarkod  bere  lUan  iu  most  utlier  rounlrics.  In 
New  South  Wales  r^0,000  acres  bavc  now  been  hroug^it  under 
,iii«  ]ib>ugb;  in  Van  Divmeil's  I^nd  alwut  JGO.OOO  acres. 
Wbeal,  barley,  uats,  maize.  Euglisb  gra&ses,  jKiiaUfcs,  turnips. 
&c.,  have  been  objc-cts  of  cullivatiiin  from  the  first;  tobacoo  was 
early  introduced  i  and  mure  recently  the  vine,  witb  emiucat  prut- 
[lects  of  success.  Tbe  mudu  iif  working  tbe  land  and  ibo  im- 
plements are  ibe  same  as  in  England,  as  far  as  local  cJrcuni' 
stances  allow ;  ami,  as  in  ICugland,  muvli  room  is  open  for 
imprm-ements  in  draining  and  irrigation,  manuring  and  rotaiiim 
of  rrups. 

Tbe  farms  of  tlie  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  in  the 
mtwl  northern  part  of  New  Stmlb  Wales,  nro  cited  by  our  aathor 
aa  the  f  rst  in  tbe  Mialcof  ndrancement.  Here  tbe  Iranana  grows 
by  Ibe  side  of  tbe  English  oak.  and  both  are  surrounded  by 
vines,  orange  anil  lemon  Irecs,  all  flourishing  and  fruitful.  The 
great  agricultural  district  to  tbe  soulbwaitl  of  Port  Stephen, 
^000  s<|uare  miles  in  extent,  is  one  of  tbe  richest  and  most 
tbriring  in  tli<;  colony,  and  embraces  many  cxcellenl  farms. 
Nearer  to  Sydtioy  tbe  estates  of  the  M'Arthurc  (a  family  long 
and  benefidally  known  in  the  history  of  the  colony)  are  little  in- 
ferior in  excellence  of  cultivation  to  tbote  of  tbe  Australian  Com* 
pany. 

We  bare  already  seen  that  the  rocks  and  soils  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  as  well  as  other  circumslances^  render  it  better 
fitted  for  tillage  than  New  South  Wales;  and  accordingly  wo 
find  tbe  great  valley  diilricts  of  this  isli-md  rapidly  ulvancing  in 
profitable  culiivalion,  while  showing,  at  the  same  time,  vast  capa- 
H  bililies  of  further  imftnncmciit.     Tbe  vide  of  llie  Tamar  is  the 

H  largest  and  richest  of  these;  having  with  its  branches  a  supcrfi- 

H  cint  extent  of  about  3Q00  sijusre  miles,  40  miles  of  mland  navi- 
H  gation  for  vessels  of  60U  tons,  good  nmcadumised  roads,  an  excel- 
H  lent  soil,  ami  greet  capacities  for  irrigation.  Tbe  farm  of  Mona 
H  Vale  in  this  district,  the  property  of  Mr.  Kermode,  is  one  of  the 
^H  finest 
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finest  in  ttie  cMunlry,  though  jet  inforior  in  many  poinU  tn  the 
vcll-inanagoil  farnis  of  Ihc  Vaii  T)icmoi)'i  Land  Company.  As 
a  gccicral  desLTJ[>li<iii  of  this  flourishing  island  wc  uiay  well  iiuut« 
ihe  wnnlii  of  our  author : — 

*  [ii  Van  Diemen'i  Litnd  the  a^cultural  distrida  are  auiicrior  in 
appctrtiiiCQ  to  those  uf  New  South  Wales.  Tht'  lictails  oi  ianii*  and 
farming  arc  belter  uiidcraCuuil  and  defined;  and  tlie  pnictitrul  result* 
arc  such,  ihut  iio  ircuiitrj'  rciiiintla  Ihe  Iravitllcr  w  much  of  the  oUi  OM 
an  Vim  Uitiiieii'if  L<ui>il>  There  the  tasktul  and  comfortable  manaionl 
and  co(tage»,  aurrouiided  by  plcnsurc-gromida,  ii^rdena,  and  orchanli, — 
the  neat  villages  and  jtroniincntly  placed  chiirchea,  r<irtning,  a«  it  were, 
the  tentrea  of  cultivated  pkina,  divided  and  avihdividcil  by  htdgc-rows, 
pnd  through  which  an  admirahly  conitructeil  rond  winds  aCTOM  the 
island, — are  all  object*  which  fofctldy  carry  hack  the  mind  to  iiniilae 
acenca  of  rural  beauty  in  England  and  KcoilATid.* 

Here  we  must  clwsc  our  examination  of  tliis  valuable  work. 
Wliutlicr  read  in  this  CDutilry  or  iinU  nc  can  venture  lo  guarantee 
to  it  an  assured  place,  present  and  pprapective,  in  thp  libraries  of 
Austraiia.  M.  Slrzclecti  apologizes  in  the  preface  for  liis  style, 
as  *  furrigTi  and  unidioinutio.  In  this  wc  whidly  differ  with  him., 
Hii  langung-R  throup;liout  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and^  as  our  ex- 
tracts will  liAve  shown,  jiussesses  the  I'^nglish  idiom  in  a  deg:ree 
very  remarkable  fur  a  foreigner.  We  shall  be  exceedingly  gl^tl 
lo  meet  the  same  style  again  ip  any  future  volume  which  hif 
Journals  may  offer  to  the  public. 


Abt.  VIII. — 1.  Ilittoire  d«  la  R^ltttion  Fran^ise-  Par  A. 
Thiers  ct  F.  Bodin.  8vo.  Paris.  Vols,  i  and '2.  1623  ;  vols.  3 
and  4.  1824 ;  toU.  5  and  6.  1825 ;  vols.  7,  8,  9.  10.  1827. 

2.  Ilutoire  dt  la  Revolutiou  de  Frattce-  Par  A.  Tiii«r».  10  vol*. 
8vo.     2d  rd.     Piiris,  im^. 

3.  flistoire  du  Consulut  et  de  I' Empire.  Par  A.  Thiers,  Anncn 
President  du  Conseil  des  Ministres,  Mrnibrc  do  la  Chambro 
des  I]mm(u8,  et  Ac  I'Academie  Fran^aite.  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
8vo.     Paris,  1845. 

WE  believe  tint  we  shall  be  able — we  are  sure  that  there  are 
supcnibundatit  mjilcriaU — to  dentotish  utterly  and  irre- 
trimaldy  Nl.  Thiers'  credit  as  an  hislorian.  Whatever  of  praise 
may  be  due  to  lively  talents  and  great  art,  excluBivcly  and  without 
exception  or  scruple  employed  tu  misrepresent  and  falsify  en  gnu 
tt  en  detail  every  subject  be  touches,  we  will  not  deny  him :  Ijut 
wc  most  dclihcmtely  and  unnscienlioualy  believe,  aiul 
tcusi,  produce  suiiiciept  evUleQce  lo  convince  our  r«s 
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ihc  fourteen  octavn  volumes  of  his  I-[iatories  now  before  as  there 
lil  not  one  tingle  page — liardl^  one  line — of  sincere  and  anulol- 
teraied  truth. 

We  may  seem  to  owe  an  opolngy  to  our  readers  for  not  having; 
sooner  undertaken  ihis  la»k — but  vre  have  both  reawn  and  pre- 
-cedont  for  our  silence.     We  find  lliat  our  most  popular  Parisian 
CfHilfinporary — calling  itsflf,   Me  know   not  why,  Ecttte  ilet  Dettx 
Moiuifs — prefaces  an  article  of  Ihc  current  year  on  M.  Thiert' 
'hiutorical  works,  wriuen  by  M.  Sainte-Bcuve,  of  the  Aead^mxe 
^Fran^iu,  an  avowed  friend  and  |mnegyri»l  of  M.  Thicr*.  with  the 
['Cunfcssiim  of  a  situilar  neglect     When  be  whom  a  party  among 
our  neighbours  aSecl  tu  call  a  great  historian,  and  sliU  greater  mi- 
nister, nnd  nliu  is,  in  u  peculiar d(.>gTee,  '  the  child  and  cliatii|Hnn 
of  ihu  Ilct'ululion,  has  been  appurcnlly  so  overlooked  by  his  own 
[Critical  coterie,  the  inattention  of  London  reviewers  might  i>ass 
ffor  venial.     But  in  truth  there  has  been  no  neglect  of  M.  Thiers' 
^•work  on  cither  aJUe  of  ihe  Channel.     It  altracled  early  and  ctm- 
lidcrablc  notice  by  its  li%'ely  filvlc,  and  a  certain  atr  of  originality 
and  pretence  of  candour  which  ho  had  the  tact  and  talent  to 
assume  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  varnish,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  patronage  under  which  )l  made  its  appearance,  and  the  spirit 
I  in  which  it  was  written,  gave  it  the  character — not  of  a  serious 
and  conscicnliotis  history — but  of  a  bookseller's  speculation  on 
the  slate  of  political  parties  in  France.      No  one,  in  fact,  looked 
Ujkju    it    ill   any  other    light  than  as  a  branch   of  tiie  general 
airacy  then  at  work  agnitist  the  elder  Bourbons — a    para- 
loxicnl  apology  for  the  old  Revolution,  nnd  a  coven  provocation 
to  a  new   one  ;  and  this  was,  wu  are  salisflcd,  its  chief  motive — 
though  there  was  of  course  something  of  literary  ambition  and 
•omcthing  more  of  pecuniary  speculation  inlxed  up  with  it     It 
appeared,  tcfo.  with  a  very  ambiguous  aspect— the  first  livraison 
of  two  volumes  bore  the  joint    names  of  A.  Thiers  and   Felix 
Bodin — Boilin  being  a  y<iung  litUruteur  em]>loyed  hy  (be  book- 
sellers in  manufacturing  u  scries  of  historical  abridgments,  who 
was  willing  to  introduce  his  still  younger  am)  more  obscure  friend 
Thiers  into  this  species  of  manufacture       The  acciiuiit  given  by 
M.  QuevrarO,  in  his  elaborate  Hibtury  of  French  IlihUograpby,  ii 
as  follows: — 

'  The  two  first  volumes  were  written  in  fommoa  with  M.  Eodin,  but 
'  Jl-  Thiers  havinjj  mihgetfufntltf  rrtuuched  ttirm,  the  iiuiiit'  of  M.  Bodin 
was  omitted  from  llie  tttle-poi^eH  uf  the  lutcr  cditioiii<.  We  nre  ossuied 
'  by  a  well-in  formed  iiiillmrkty  tlint  thin  wurk  wub  origilinlly  com]>u>ed  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  and  wan  cniii[iriKC(J  iit  lirRt  in  luiir  sninll  volumes 
in  fiff/ilffitUt  which  were  to  have  flirmed  part  of  the  serica  of  FliBiotical 
Abridgments  published  by  hs  Coinlc  and  Durey.      Out  these  book.- 
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seller*,  thiiikuig  tlmt  a  better  tbhig  miglit  be  madx  of  the  book,  UD 
celled  tlie  fourvoluine*  in  18mc>.  lui  watitc  pnper,  and  it  rcapp(^4ircd  with 
lar^c  aildiliuna,  in  an  8vo.  iliape,  ag  tlie  lIi»Eory  of  the  HcvoUllioii/ — 
Qunrard,  til.  Thiers. 

M.  Sainle-Bcuve,  in  tLe  artido  whicii  we  have  ju8t  alluded 
to,  gives  an  accoanl  of  the  origin  of  the  %vork,  and  of  ihe  merit  of 
Uie  first  iivraison,  still  less  flattering; — 

'  The  idea  wns  Bi^diu's — who  urged  it  upon  Thiers,  and  seeing  hint 
working  so  well  at  it,  resigned  his  co-operation  with  a  goad  ^rnce. 
Bodin  wjua  man  uf  some  infurmalion,  but  of  litlk-  power  of  niinil — bu 
he  had  acquired  in  that  ifHort  d'hrure  of  11^23  a  considcriible  rcfiuta> 
lion,  an  tlmt  his  name  was,  in  a  rase  of  lurd  (tiii  tiesom),  a.  specica  of 
authority  and  even  patranuge.  This  auxiliary  name  tliCrefore  waa  thtis 
aasociitled  with  that  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  first  volume*,  but  diaapiiearcd 
from  the  third.  In  these  two  Eirht  volumes  it  ia  evident  that  the  }'nung 
hiaturinn  was  only  a  tyro,  and  had  not  yet  attained  either  method  or 
originality.  Like  moat  hiatoi'iaua.nflera  study  more  or  less  ndequnte  of 
the  facTs,  after  ini:|uines  soun  and  ea%\\y  satisfied,  and  having  said  at 
once  '■  moii  airge  est/ait,^'  he  geta  out  nf  tlte  Mrrape  by  his  style — by  the 
drumaiic  intereet  of  the  narrative,  and  bv  some  hnlliant  portraits. 
Tim  publication  of  these  two  voluincs  over,  ^f .  Thiers  felt  (and  he  himself 
con/esses  ii  with  that  candour  which  ia  one  of  the  charms  of  superior 
minds)  that  he  had  almost  everything  to  learn  on  t)ie  subject  he  liail 
undertaken,  and  that  a  euraory  pcruBal  and  a  lively  arfaagetnent  of  ma- 
teriala  and  inemuir^  already  fiubiishtd — wus  not  histonf — such  as  he 
was  cnpable  of  conceiving  it.' — -p.  223. 

This  certainly  looks  like  caiiduur,  but  at  best  would  (m\y  be 
candour  ii  ttt  Thiers,  which,  as  our  reudi^rs  will  learn  by  and 
bye,  is  never  more  than  an  elusive  apulog-y  for  faults  \CiO  gross 
to  be  either  concealed  or  defended;  we.  Iwvvcver,  strongly  sus- 

iiect  that  the  errors  which  M.  Sainte-Bcuvc  thus  indical<!S  iinil 
ll.  Thiers  confesses,  arc  not  the  faults  that  vx  should  complain 
of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  few  approaches  which  his  youth 
and  inexperience  made  to  truth  and  impanialily — for  wc  find 
that  M.  Thiers'  subsequent  corrections  of  his  first  edition  seem 
nltugcther  directed  towards  ridding  bis  book  of  such  discordant 
anil  uncongenial  qualities. 

M.  Thiers  is  now  in  the  course  ofpuhlishinj;  a  conlinuatiim  of 
this  work,  under  the  tide  of  the  '  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire,'  of  which  four  volumes  have  appeared,  and  which,  willi 
less  of  the  ncerisionnl  tncrits  of  his  (irit  publication,  cvhibits  in 
so  strong  a  derrree  the  same  spirit  of  unscrupulous  partiality,  of 
indefali<^bie  misrepresentations  and  nudauious  untruth,  that  wo 
feel  it  to  be   c»ur   duly   to   delay  no   If  "^  "f  this 

coirplicaled  system  of  deccjitioi 

111  the  case  of  productions 
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as  scriuus  bislory,  bul  as  a  pecuniary  anti  ]K)Utical  spcculaUun,  anil 
\a  serve  aociilnnlnl  and  jtRrsDnnl  purposrs — tlic  wriu-r's  iiidiviilual 
circumstances  arc  so  inliniatcly  blciidctl  »itb  tlic  character  of  the 
work,  that  butb  M.  Thiers'  adtnirrrs  and  adwrsurios  tUttiL  it  ueces- 
8ary  tonrefncc  their  reviews  oC  his  book  irilh  a.  sketch  ul  his  life. 

We,  in  following  this  esnoiple,  shall  avoid  as  much  as  possiblo 
any  mere  personality,  and  sliall  only  obBcrvc  on  those  ctvciim- 
stonces  nhich  appear  to  hnrc  influenced  bis  soi-disant  historical 
labours. 

Louis*  Adolphe  'I'biers  was  burn  at  Marseilles  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1797,  of  very  poor  parents — his  father  bcinff,  we  are  told, 
a  working  locksmith.  This  topic  bos  been  handled  invidiously 
by  Lis  dtitmctoTB,  and  euUi^stically  by  his  admirers,  lo  an  cxtsat 
which  wo  cannot,  in  either  sense,  adopt.  In  revolutionary  lime* 
sudden,  and  even  brilliant,  successes  are  not  always  the  proof  of 
merit :  they  arc  sometimes  the  very  reverse,  and  not  unfretjucDtly 
the  result  of  accident ;  and  however  honourable  it  may  be  to  the 
individual  lo  have  raised  himself  to  cmiaence  from  a  very  low 
origin,  it  rarely  hapjK^ns  that  he  can  omanrij)alD  himficlf  altogether 
from  the  low  feelings  and  habits  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Of 
tlii»  Duona])arte  himsell'  ivas  to  the  last  a  remarkable  example; 
notwtih&iiLiidin^  his  education  in  the  military,  uiul  therefore  iiobU, 
school  of  Bricnne,  he  never,  even  in  the  highest  of  his  eleiratioD, 
couhl  gel  rid  of  the  narrow  and  jealous  instincts  of  bis  early 
bumility;  and  though  a  mnquemr  and  an  emperor,  be  never  was, 
in  the  English  acceptation  oflbat  term,  a  i;rt(//rtniifl.  So  M.Thiers 
— advocate,  journalist,  historian,  minisler,  nay,  prime  minister — 
lias  always  been  and  always  will  he  esscnlially  unpeuffowiii ;  aod 
we  think  that  we  can  trace  throughout  his  career  n  want  of  that 
consistency,  decorum,  and  meturr,  as  the  French  call  it — that 
discipline  of  inind,  manners,  and  principles,  nhich  can  rarely 
lie  learned  under  the  precarious  and  reckless  habits  of  low  life. 
Whatever  favourable  training  the  young  inind  receives  in  such  a 
case  may  he  generally  traced  to  maternal  care  ;  so  in  ibis  case,  we 
are  told  that  the  mother  of  M.  Thiers,  though  fallen  into  extreme 
poverty,  was  of  a  decent  iwure/fois  family,  related,  it  is  said,  Ihoogh 
distantly,  lo  the  two  poets  ChenUr — Joseph,  the  Jacobin  Tvrtn-us. 
and  Andre,  bis  victim  brother.  By  her  connexions  she  was 
enabLe<l  to  obtain  for  her  boy  an  imperial  luurM,  or,  to  more 
general  language,  gratuitous  education  in  ibe  public  school  of 
Marseilles:  so  that  it  must  be  admitted  lliut  M.  Thiers  may 
ualurally  remember  with  gratitude  the  luiperial  regime.     Heiu 

"  He  terr  mil  v  lirvfiprJ  Ihr  Acwu,  at  nvou  rl'ii;,  W  iirvsiinn',  Iihi  mucli  vf  Tufalicni ; 
mail  ai  Lovii  PAi'lifft  Lgatiii  lisd  ituno  bcroR  bim.  TbijjiMly  (uttcrfiig*  wuslnsilx 
cliaraclcriMic  of  (he  tiiaii. 
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bit  progress  is  said  In  hare  iwen  talis fflctory  fnitn  the  Hrsl,  nnci 
Inn-ards  tlie  conclusion  of  llie  course  bnllimt,  thoutjli  of  the 
iletails  no  more-  i$  U>t(l  tlinn  tbat  he  was  a  tolerable  Lalinist,* 
and  tLiat  be  studied  fTBoinetry  \riili  tlint  laste  for  ibe  mililAr)' 
prnfcuion  iritb  wbirb  Buonaparte  inoculated  the  rising;  gcnera- 
tiuu;  but  in  1814-15  tbe  military' despot  fell,  and  Tbiurs,  like 
thousands  of  nlhcr  embryo  hcroc^fl,  bad  to  look  out  fur  another 
profeuiun;  and  bis  narrow  citcu instances,  as  well  perhaps  as  his 
insliaclive  literary  taste,  naturally  led  liitn  Id  that  wlucb  is  in 
France  of  the  easiest  accpss — ibc  bar.  \Vc  cannot  now  forbear 
In  smile  at  the  idea  of  M.  Thiers  eii  miHtaire  ;  but  we  reaiUect 
that  the  '  HiBtortnti  of  the  Derlinc  and  Fait'  professes  to  bavo 
teamcf]  something  from  his  services  in  the  Hampshire  militia — 
ami  from  the  superabundant  diligence  with  which  the  historian 
of  the  French  Revolution  lures  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  war, 
it  is  eridcnt  that  be  fancies  that  he  had  n  vocation  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  be  dreuuis,  pcrhaj»s,  ibat  if  the  peace  had  not  imposed 
upon  him  the  inferior  necessity  of  bciiij;  oidy  prime  minister,  he 
miphi,  himself,  ha*-c  been  another  -First  ContttL 

In  1S15  he  removed  to  Aix,  the  seat  of  the  ctiief  tribunal  of 
the  department  and  of  the  schwds  of  law.  where  he  seems  to  have 
hioked  into  codes  and  digests  no  more  than  was  just  necessary 
to  pass  a  slight  and  altuo^t  nominal  examination,  while  bis  real 
occupation  was  writing  literary  essays  and  getting  up  political 
mutinies  against  the  existing  government — a  road  that  generally 
leads  to  Iho  Torpeian  rock,  but  in  bis  singular  case  carried  him 
in  triumph  to  the  Cajtitol. 

'  M.  Thiers,  whose  artiest  and  RmbitiuiLs  spirit  seeius  to  have  Imti  the 
preitHlimrnt  of  u  brilliant  futurity,  already  plnyed  in  the  htw  EchuuU  the 
part  of  Che  k-ader  uf  a  party  :  lie  liuraugucd,  runted,  atiU  niuri-d  Bf^ust 
the  restored  govcmmtut — invoked  llic  rccollcctiyns  uf  the  Rctniblic  aud 
the  Kmpire^hecame  an  object  of  tuapicion  to  his  ^jrofettors — of  alarm 
to  the  police — and  of  cuthuiiasm  to  bis  fellow-students.' — Gahrie  rfpf 
CoHtemporains  IHtittm,  A'o.  2. 

At  Aix  he  formed  what  our  classical  neighbours  call  a  Pyladtt 
and  Orestes  friendship  with  Miguel,  a  young  man  whose  citcum- 
stances  were  verv  similar  to  his  own — cultivating,  like  him,  small 
literature,  and    propagating  ultra-liberalism  under  the  guise  of 

*  n**  haw  wiBf  doubl  u  to  hit  elamcal  alliuijni<nli.  Of  lh«  '  bwml  rM^r'  of 
du  Joaokiu^  heMjri,  'a  nno  kiiiil  of  unikniriit.  birauvdi/huNfir  fArffiiaiu,  unil  irhitch 
had  Immh  the  nntbhni)  uT  Liberty '  (i.  2itl  >.  It  nu  nut  twir.  nur  Ix'rinwr'l  fixin  ill* 
Phnrgi&iM(»M  Pruillicanm*,  No.  141).  Ttin  w^mltm  rnp  wa»  lli»  cwnntmu  coillhM 
of  til*  vaifciiiK  cluM*;  and  a  cap  hni  tint  new  bKomr,  but  ImiJ  alii'j*  licrii,  tlw 
vmUeoi  of  iIm)  ddHtd  LibcHy  of  uilifjuity.  Agaio.  in  kU  tb*  editiotu  iliU  w* 
ItaTB  Kcn  of  hi'j  Hulury,  «rc  liixl  ilir  r^ir^toYutilimdct  at confouniluB  .Htkintt  tha 
tiril  of  Dfitmilinim,  Willi  vlfiiAy/ntlwlngic  poet  (is.  401};  wlucb  Uiuidrr  s»  tc- 
fwlMl  ill  tlir  Kiigliib  tiaMloiivii  (r.  lUj. 
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studying  tlie  law — like  bhn  proilucliig  a  *  Hiatory  of  the  Revolu- 
tion/ and  like  him,  ami  chiefly  we  believe  by  his  patronagr.  re- 
wnrOe*.! — though  not  in  so  viiiiiieiit  a  tlej^ice  —  hy  llie  July 
Uvnnsly,  with  honours  ami  oOict-s,  wliich  would  he  a  ludicrous 
if  it  were  n^it  a  revelling  conlrajL  with  the  high  republican  senli- 
menu  OD  nhicrh  these  patriuls  founded  their  lejiuUlion.  About 
this  time  the  Academv  of  Aix  proptised  a  prize  for  the  best '  Kloge 
of  Vaiiveimrgucs,'  a  irelaphysiral  and  doisiical  writer  of  the  last 
ceiilury.  aiid  a  ualivcof  (hat  town.  TUit-iscoutrihuted  an  Kssay — 
which,  though  applauded,  was  not,  any  inure  than  ils  coni]H!liUir8, 
thought  worthy  of  the  suhjccL,  and  the  ndjudicatirm  of  the  prize 
tt-a*  adjourned  to  the  iiexl  year.  It  is  said  (bat  Thiers  owe*!  ihis 
mortifi ration  to  his  having  allowed  the  secret  of  his  autliorshtp  to 
transpire,  and  lo  the  reluctance  of  the  Acndcmy  to  encourage  ihe 
turbulent  young  lawyer,  '  te  petit  Jacobin.^  Not  disheartened, 
however,  he  next  j,oar  sent  in  his  former  Essay;  but  one  fn)ui  an 
unknown  hand  had  in  the  meanwhile  ariived  from  Paris,  which 
was  so  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  others,  that  the  Acadeinitians 
hastened  to  give  it  the  prize— though  they  awarded  Thiers  the 
second  place.  On  0|K'oi[ig  the  seided  pack(>ts  that  conlained  llie 
names  of  the  authors,  Thiers  was  found  lo  be  the  author  of  both 
the  first  nnd  the  second — to  the  moriificalion,  it  ia  said,  of  the 
Academicians  and  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals,  This  work  seems 
to  us,  from  llie  extracts  which  we  have  seen,  lo  bo  a  respectable 
etntp  tVesmi,  written  with  some  thought,  in  an  easy  style,  and 
peculiarly  free  from  the  nffeelntion  and  bombast  which  are  the 
cujiiniou  characteristics  uf  the  I'rencU  '  Eloge' 

M.  Thiers  had  before  tins  been  called  to  the  bar ;  and  pradised. 
or  rather  endeavoured  to  practise,  but  with,  as  miglit  ho  exjwcled 
from  his  temper  and  his  studies,  very  little  success;  and  su,  tm- 
patient  of  nn  obscure  and  humble  position,  he  and  his  bosom 
friend  Mignel  set  out  in  September,  1821,  lo  try  their  fortunes  in 
Paris — 'rich  in  hope  anil  talents,  but  very  low  Jn  cash.'  Their 
expedition  to  the  capital  reminds  us  of  that  of  Johnson  and  CJarrick 
to  L<mdon,  and,  like  our  moralist,  Ibeir  chief  if  not  only  resource 
was  a  recommendation  from  sonic  friend  in  the  provincial  city  to 
a  reilflw -townsman  resident  in  Paris. 

This  patron  was  the  lhi?n  celehraled  deputy  Manuel,  who,  like 
themselves,  bad  been  u  barrister  at  Aix :  elected  for  the  violence 
of  his  liberalism  into  Buonaparte's  chamber  of  ibc  100  days,  and 
subsequently  re-elected  by  the  same  parly,  he  was  now  the  bolilest 
and  most  eloquent  orator  of  lUc  oppubilion.  of  which  Lalille,  then 
considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  of  Europe,  was  the  pair" 
paymniler,  and,  we  believe,  chief  manager,  Tliere  can  bo  Hi 
doubt  lliat,  even  at  this  itmc,  LafitCc  must  have  susjicctcd,  if 
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hod  not  actually  b(?gun  to  f«cl,  those  corainerctal  cmbarrnssmcnts 
wliicli,  some  years  later,  cndetl  in  n  greni  ami  somcTClmt  scnn- 
dalous  bankruptcv;*  but,  as  always  happens  In  such  despcrale 
casus,  hv  was  uot  on  thnt  account  ihc  less  profuse  of  whal  was 
really  olher  people's  money,  Jii  cin!eavourin;;r  ic  bring  abuut 
another  rcvoluiion,  for  the  purpose— such  was  his  prednminanb 
and  almost  avuwcd  i<lca~of  raisiiig  the  Duke  of  Orlciuis  t»  th«  ' 
throne.  The  press,  wbieb  had  been  so  long  nnd  so  utterly  enslarcd 
by  Buimnparie,  bail,  like  the  prototype  of  JT/jW  In  the  heathen 
inylholu;:y.  started  ut  once  into  life,  full  grawn  mid  full  armed; 
and  seeminy  to  challenge  not  liberty  otdy,  hut  siivereignly,  it 
became  the  chief  enpiiio  to  ovcrllirow  the  only  Frcncli  govern*] 
incut  that  Imd  ever  allimed  it  any  tiling  like  freedom.  Opposilioa 
newspapers  were  founded  with  the  double  object  of  itiJlucncing 
public  ojiinion  and  of  enlisting  and  rewarding  the  young  and 
clever  liteiary  adventurers  with  whom  the  system  of  cheap  ctluco- 
lion  nnd  thn  sudden  limitation  of  the  military  profession  had  over- 
■torkeil  suciely.  Manuel  recommended  liia  two  young  p»triot«i| 
to  Lalitte,  who  very  sonn  pn)vidcJ  for  them  by  employing  Mig- 
ret  in  the  Conrricr,  and  *l  liicrs  in  the  Constitutionncl.  One  of 
M.  Tliiers'  young  friends,  Loeve  VVymar,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  '  very  modest '  habitation — even  after  he  had 
obtained  some  reputnrion  amongst  bis  nssociatcs — of  llin  future 
I'rime  Minister  of  France: — 

'  I  clmnbcrei]  up  tlii:  iiinunicruble  slcim  of  the  dismal  rtaireiife  of  a 
ludging-hause  situated  at  the  boltuni  uf  ihe  dark  and  diriy  Passage 
MottiesQuim,  in  oncnf  tlie  most  crowded  and  nnin*  parts  of  Puriv.  It 
was  with  a  lively  fe^^liiig  of  iiuereit  that  I  o[)ci]ed,  on  the  fourth  siory, 
ihe  smoky  door  of  a  little  rtntm  which  is  worth  describing — its  whole 
ftirniitirc  bemg  an  humhict  chest  of  drawers — a  bedstead  nf  Habuit-lrec 
wiOi  ubile  Uncn  curtains — two  chairs  and  a  little  black  tabic  with 
rickety  Itgs.' — J/otinnes  d'Etat  de  Fratict. 

This  was  probably  as  good  accommodation  as  either  Johnson 
or  Ooldsinith  were  able  to  nfTiud  themselves  on  their  first  arrival 
ill  Loudon — and  we  are  induced  to  notice  it  only  from  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  this  humble  scenery  was  changed,  and  its  striking 
contrast  with  the  singular  elegance  of  M.  Tliier*'  private  residence 
in  ihc  Place  .St.  George,  nnd  still  more  so  with  the  splendour  of 
the  ministerial  palace  of  the  I?f>ule^•a^d  dcs  Cnpucines. 

The  first  publication  of  M,  Thiers,  of  which  wc  ha%-c  any 
notice,  wUI  appear  to  an  English  reader  an  odd  tit-hut  for  a  poli- 

*«tWMn  ih«  ftnnk  of  Frwitn  Mnd  llie  haw  of 

■  ^'midy  insolTcut  to  ilivamQum  of  atjoul 

-Uy  ap  ditl  oat  sppnr.— 'AoA^  Jm 
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Ucion  nntl  historian  of  such  eminence.  It  was  a  biOjS^raphical 
frssajr  on  the  life  of  Mrs.  Georpe  Anne  Hcllmny,  r«  tHc  of  the 
'Mrmoircs'  of  ibat  actress  (1822).  This  wc  have  never  seen, 
aiid  it  is  now,  we  suppose,  a  curiusit)'.  He  must  aI»o  at  this 
period  have  hern  nnting  his  '  History,'  of  nhieh  two  vulunics 
were  published  in  1823.  in  less,  it  seems,  than  two  ^-cars  after 
his  arrival  in  Paris.  But  bis  chief  employment  aad  resource 
Was  the  Ctmititutiotmei,  in  tlic  rolumiis  of  wliicU  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  vivacity  and  taste  of  his  literary  eon- 
Iributions,  aud  by  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  poUticuI  articles. 
The  (hnstittttioHiie/  rose  in  1825  lo  Ifi/JSO  subscribers,  the 
greatest  number  of  any  journal  in  Parts:  while  the  Journal  ifea 
D^bats,  wrilleo  ui  a  nioderating  iiud  cuiiser\'ative  spirit,  bad  oidy 
13,000 — a  number,  however,  equal  lo  thai  of  all  the  other 
journals  of  Paris  put  together.  At  the  July  revolution  the  Coa- 
stitulmmti  had  reached  near  20.000,  white  tbe  DSati  hud  falU-n 
off  lo  12,000 ;  and  llie  most  po|iular  of  the  pure  Royalist  Journals 
(lid  not  exceed  5000.  This  is  a  sufficient  imticfltlon  of  the  political 
feeling  of  the  reading  public,  M.  Thiers'  growing  value  was 
duly  appreciated.  M.  Ijifille  felt  that  he  bad  matlc  a  prize :  he 
introduced  him  into  the  higher  circles  and  confidence  of  his 
parly ;  and  this  not  only  iliitlered  M.  Thiers'  vanity  and  taste, 
but  it  extended  his  sphere  of  linowleilgc  and  of  thought,  and 
stimulated  at  once  his  diligence  and  his  energy. 

LufitLi)  was  a.  light  and  ^iddy  inan^  with  a  great  flux  of  plausible 
lalk,  and  an  ultra-Gascon  vanity.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  him  tell  Engli»bmen,  '  Je  mix  h  Fox  ds  ce  pays-ri.'  His 
position  as  a  great  banker  gave  him  a  reputation  fur  solid  talents 
which  he  never  possessed,  and  a  degree  of  weiglit  and  aulhority 
which  he  iievcT  deserved.  Whether  from  his  st-crcl  financial  trans- 
actions with  Buonaparte,  which  were  very  extensive — or  from  some 
pique  against  the  restored  family — or  from  higher  motives  of  poli- 
tical conviction— ^)r  from  some  lower  and  more  personal  iuAueiices 
which  were  subsequently  imputed  to  him — it  is  certain  thai  he  very 
early  ' affichait"  his  enmity  to  the  Keslnration  : — si)  ranch  so  that 
in  1814  an  eminent  Englishman — to  whom  be  was  declaiming  in 
that  strain — pleasantly  told  bim  '  that  he  was  unrry  lo  find  that  the 
House  of  Lajitte  had  declared  war  against  the  Home  of  Botirfkyn." 
When  subsequently  his  neglect  of  his  business  and  the  cipensea 
of  his  puUtical  intrigues  had  invoUctL  liini  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  become  more  and  more  anxious 
lo  merge — or  excuse — or  perhaps  repair  his  own  insolvency  in  a 
general  cinilusiou :  and  he  was  not,  in  such  circumstances,  likely 
lo  forget  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  richest  subject  in 
Kurope,  and  iu  a  condition,  if  he  should  become  Kiog  of  France,  ti> 
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be  magnificeotly grateful.*  It  is,  however,  within  our  own  know- 
ledge that  as  early  as  1818,  when  his  great  pecuniary  difficulties 
could  hardly  have  commenced,  the  examples  of  James  II.  and 
William  111.  were  frequently  in  his  mouth — and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  from  this  source  gradually  flowed  all  the  allusions  and 
analogies  which  the  opposition  press  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
from  the  English  proceedings  in  1688.  It  must  indeed  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  had  been,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  chain  of  very  remarkable  coincidences  with 
corresponding  events  in  English  history,  which  we  have  before 
incidentally  noticed,  but  which  we  think  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
hibit more  clearly  in  the  following  synopsis  : — 


Charles  I. 

Unpopularity  of  the  Queen. 
The  Long  Parliament. 
Flight  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Trial  and  execution. 
Government  by  the  Parliament. 
Cromwell 

Expels  the  Parliament. 
Military  despotism. 
Richard  Cromwell  set  aside. 
Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
Amnesty  to  all  but  regicides. 
Popish  and  Ryehouse  plots. 
Unpopularity  of  the  Duke  of  York- 
Fear  of  the  Jesuits. 
James  IL,  late  King's  brother. 
Suspected  birth  of  the  Pretender. 
Influence  of  the  Jesuits. 
Royal  Declarations  of  indulgence. 
Convention  Parliament. 
Flight  and  abdication  of  the  King, 
Expulsion  of  him  and  his  family. 
They  take  refuge  in  France. 


Louis  XVI. 

Unpopularity  of  the  Queen. 

The  National  Assembly. 

Flight  to  Varennes. 

Trial  and  execution. 

Government  by  the  Conventioa. 

Buonaparte' 

Expels  the  Councils. 

Military  despotism. 

Napoleon  II.  set  aside. 

Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Amnesty  to  all  but  regicides. 

Conspiracies  of  Berton,  Bories,  &c. 

Unpopularity  of  Count  d'Artois. 

Fear  of  the  Jesuits. 

Charles  X.,  late  King's  brother. 

Suspected  birth  of  D.  of  Bordeaux. 

Influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

Royal  Ordinances. 

Meeting  of  the  dissolved  Chamber. 

Fhght  and  abdication  of  the  King. 

Expulsion  of  him  and  his  family. 

They  take  reiiige  in  England. 

And, 


•  When  LouH-Philippe  foand  bimself  obliged  to  dismiss  the  lafitte  ministry  in 
Uaicb,  IS31,  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  gratitude  to  M.  LaGtte  was  (he  subject  of 
an  angry  disciusion.  Itwasalleged,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  that  he  bad  paid  in  1831 
for  M.  Lafltte  12,000/.— that  he  had  given  him  400,000/.  fur  the  forest  of  Bceteuil, 
which.aiitproducedonlyBOOO/.  a  year,  wai  considerably  above  its  value — and  that  he 
had  (jcuaranteed  a  loan  from  the  Bank  of  France  to  M.  I^tte  of  340,000^1  These  facts 
were  all  contested — the  gtutantee  it  was  said  cost  nothing — and  on  the  whole  it  ap- 
peared tliat  the  liberality  yn»  not  excessive ;  but  what  honest  claim  could  M.  LaStte 

have 
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Anil,  finally,  1)0111  Rcrnlutions  arrive*!  at  tlie  BMne  ulftmifnT  rcant 
— tlie  calling  to  the  vticaiu  ihronc  ihe /fl/c  Kinys  cousin,  being  the 
nej-t  male  heir  aftrr  the  niKlicaling'  fainily. 

Thesf)  lea<ling  oiinciclcncps,  anil  tome  collntcrnl  onrs  too  com- 
pliratol  f»r  a  svni^psis,  arc  verj-  curious,  anil  at  first  sigbl  lur- 
prisinj; — but  I  hey  are  not  unnatural  nnr  cvrn  accidenlal — ihoy 
only  prove,  when  closely  examined,  ihat  the  rule  of  like  cau&es 
liroducring  like  effects,  is  nlinast  as  certain  in  the  moral  iinil  poli- 
tical as  in  the  physical  tt-orld.  fiut  there  «'cre  in  France  stronger 
incentives  to  the  change  of  dynasty  than  existed  in  England. 
The  Knplish  rebellion  had  nol  essenlinUy  disturbed  the  great 
foundations  of  society — and  the  English  Restoration  rndnngcretl 
no  prjvnte  rights,  and  rather  satisfietl  than  alarmei!  public  prin- 
ciple. But  in  Franrc  ever\Lliing  had  been  subverted — borttrvcrse 
— not  merely  the  fnco  of  things,  but  the  things  themselves; — 
prujwrty,  above  all,  had  changed  hands,  and  Ihat  too  under  the 
operalton  of  such  cruet  and  unjustiliahle  illegalities  as  could  not 
but  render  the  new  possessors  very  sensitive  as  to  their  titles.  The 
usurping  government  of  France  had  been  moreover  of  longer  dura- 
tion, and  had  of  course  spread  deeper  roots,  and  il  had  created  an 
extensive  nobility  and  genlry  of  its  own : — now  all  those  inicresis 
and  feelings  were  orfended,  and  pretended  to  he  alarmed,  by  the 
return  of  those  whom  thny  afTccled  to  fear  as  claiinnnw  of  their 
properties,  and  M-hom  they  really  hated  as  antagomsls  of  their 
principles,  and  rivals  to  their  new-fangled  arisloeracy,  ^^any 
even  of  thnso  who  most  wished  for  peace  and  quiet  under  the 
shelter  of  a  monarchy  were  not  sorry  to  have  a  monarch — the  son 
of  a  regicide* — whose  own  revolutionary  title  to  the  crown  should 
be  a  guarantee  for  all  the  iolcrcstB  llml  hod  grown  out  of  the 
devolution. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  hoais  and  reasoning  of  M.  Lafitle'i 
project,  which  arlfullv  allied  itself  with  and  assumed  the  direction 
of  all  other  diesatisfnctions  and  disturbances  as  ibey  successively 
appeared.  One  instance,  out  of  many,  loo  little  noticed  at  the  time 
and  since  almost  forgotten,  is  worlh  recalling: — 

'On  the  mnming  of  the  11th  of  March,  1821,  an  inKurrcction  broke 
out  in  Gri'noblc,  the  leader  of  the  mob  proclaiming  '*  Mnf  a  rrroUttioH 
hud  tern  rjfntcd  in  Paris — ifmi  the  Kiroj  had  altiiii-atrd—that  M« 
Om^^  of  Orleans  had  hern  plrtcat  at  the  fifuti  of  a  jyroritioual  ffovern- 
ment — that  the  tri'colottrfil  Jla^  hod  b^en  hoitied,  and  the  conttitHlion 
of  1 791  restored."  '—Lantfdlcy  Jlcstor.,  jji.  31. 

This  singular  anticipation  of  the  events  of  July,  1830,  prov«J 

Imvr  r<ir  any  librrali'j  ot  •ll-'Or  tru  Loii ■••Philippe  Id  conftM  \\*»i,  liW  oM  Did^ 
]itA  ln'uijht  it*  provin? 
*  Tbut  wat  Lafajelw'i  num. — Sarrent,  Jtiv.  dr  1 830,  vol.  t.  p- 195, 
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least  what  were  llie  prcdominniiliilcastif  the  Movemcnl  pnrly.  In 
the  trial  of  Hrrlin,  in  IS22,  tlic  law-officers  of  llie  cro\vn  distinclly 
charged  these  mid  similar  dUturhanccs  upun  <i  dirtcHng  committee 
in  Paris,  nnd  liy  nainn  (in  its  leadiiip  incnibers.  fieueraU  Lafaycilc 
and  Foy.  and  MM.  Lafitle  and  Mamiet.  This  ffrave  impntallon 
wa*  denied  at  the  lime — rather  faiiiLly,  because  ihe  )>artii!»  were 
afmid  of  daring  ihc  ministry  to  the  proof;  but  Mnt*  the  July 
rc\-(>lution  it  has  been  boasted  of.  barrans  makes  it  a  new 
claim  for  Lafayette  on  the  gratitude  of  bis  country,  that  las  own 
hem!  and  that  of  his  Sfm  were  risked  on  this  occasi<in.  Ami 
M.  Thiers,  in  his  pamphlet  '  La  AAman-ftif  tie  1S30,'  pHbli»Iif!d  in 
IS'il,  stales  tiiiit  tlie  itieaof  the  Duke  of  Orleans' elevation  '  dated 
Irom  Jifiren  i/ears  before,  and  that  every  intelligent  mind  had 
already  dpsignated  him  for  King'  (p.  25j.  This  probably  was 
true  only  of  M.  Lafutc  and  the  '  iulcllipent  minds'  of  Uis  oiva 
special  friends  and  fnllowers;  but  it  is — like  the  more  celebrated 
phrase  of  '  ia  cometlie  tie  iptirise  ans'-^an  admission  that  such 
were  the  sentiments  and  doctrines  into  which  tlic  patrQ[iit<;e  of 
M.  Lafute  had  enlisted,  amongst  a  great  many  ollicrs.  MM. 
Mignet  and  Tbicrs.* 

At  first  their  co-operation  was  confined  to  their  respective 
newspapers,  hut  it  soon  overflowed  inio  other  channels,  and  pro- 
duced, as  we  thinii,  a  very  slranftc  occurrence.  These  two  young 
men,  bosom  friends — inhnbiling,  ioffcther  it  seems,  the  pour  apart- 
ment before  described  {Gal.  des  Cojitnnp.,  vol.  i.  p.  8).  and 
working  for  a  prt-cnrious  livelihood — suddenly  came  before  the 
public  m  rival  auitiors,  each  with  a  '  Uistorr/  of  the  Freticli 
Rewlution'  The  works  were  no  duubt  very  diflcrcnt  in  their 
ityles — Mignei's  being  a  kind  of  poU  mort«m  anatomical  lecture, 
which  exhibited  litlle  more  than  the  skeleton  of  tlic  subject : — 
while  Thiers'  presented  the  Revolution  drcsswi  up  like  a  player 
for  the  Kt;i^,  with  the  most  elaborate  endeavour  to  conceal  its 
deforuutie»K  and  lo  give  it,  by  theatrical  illusion,  rn  air  of  grace 
or  of  grandeur.  Hut,  nniwilbstandin^  this  marked  cliflerencc  in 
the  ejctcuiion  of  the  works,  it  still  teems  very  strancc  that  two 
young-  men,  in  such  very   peculiar  circumstances,  should    have 

*  Tlie  Duke  or  Otlcsnt,  howrtrr,  km  Iimj  jimilriil  lo  mix  hiniMlf  nrnoiially  iit 
lbeM>  mnttrr*,  and  it  w^m*  llubt  lie  lind  rwvrr  anpn  M.  Tfaien  lill  tlie  niRlit  tictwcrii 
lliedOtli  ami  J  lit  July,  l!43fl.  Diil  M.  Suiuip-Bvuv*,  in  (tuijitg  Ibi(,«l4ta  alw,  w!ih 
ibo  bliiid  ii)C(fn»i»(nic>'  of  liii  ichool,  *  moct  rcmurliAble  lACt,  wliich  fnlinly  conlra- 

dicU  ll!l  own  <il>j(ct :   he  JlIJTI  tint  '  Sfannrf  lufiiurt  Tkiert  earfy  not  to  *ir  the  Dvtt  ^ 

Orlraiu.''     Why  ilioiiUI    Mumirl  linvr  lliu*  varly  ailviMHl   u  /'iiny-o-Jinrrr,  ■•  Ttiina 

rtitn  m**,  not  id  irc  tlip  IJuir  of  Or/toHi  t    What  cnu^tl  Tliicis  linre  luul  lo  do  will]  tlic 

nali«  af  DtlKiiiiT    H>,  liowtvti.  m  Hiht  vf  M.  Saiiilc-Bvui'e'i  unlucky  «ii|(i,'**'>««t 

'*'th&t  tbe  DukfwUfTCT  dinrttj  con«n>Fil  in  oiij  uf  M.  I-alittc'i 

•V  lutve  tiail  tome  notion  ivf  Itb  design,  tiut  ptuhaLly  krpt 

1J«i[u,tkiti. 

simullaneously 
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siinultanoousl}'  undertaken  tasks  so  nearly  ulentical — so  likely 
to  force  them  into  a  kind  of  riralry  ur  collision,  and  to  spoil  in 
some  degree  each  other's  market.  Finding  no  explnnalion  of  this 
odd  cuncurrence  in  the  reviews  or  biogmpbies,  we  are  driven 
to  our  own  conjectures ;  and  the  following  appears  to  us  bi  be  al 
least  a  plausible  sotulioii  of  the  enigma. 

We  have  alreadjr  stated  M.  Ijifiitc's  fixed  and  passionate  desire 
to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Hi  the  throne,  and  »e  have  suffi- 
cient indicQlioDS  of  the  indefatigable  intrigues  and  profus«  ex- 
penditure with  which  he  pursued  that  object ;  but  he  met  little 
svnuralhy  —  in  fad,  the  great  difficulty  he  fonnd  in  acrom- 
ptisLiiig  it,  even  after  the  Juir  revolution  had  vacated  the  tbronej 
prftves  tlint  there  was  no  public  opinion  with  him  ur  ihp 
Duke ;  and  sn — with  that  confidence  which  financiers  are  apt 
to  hare  in  their  power  to  influence  public  credit^he  resolved  lo 
hritig  his  candidate  into  fashion,  and  raise  the  character  nf  lUe 
Hnu&e  of  Orleans,  as  bo  might  do  the  price  of  Bank-Bltx-k  ;  hut 
the  ant^edeiis  of  that  house  were  not  favourable  to  ibis  si>eru- 
lalion — all  former  hisl/irians  bad  joined  in  a  chorus  of  indignation 
against  the  rnnies  of  the  Revolution,  and  even  the  most  liberal 
amongst  Ihem  had  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  and  sharpen  the  feel- 
ings of  shame  and  horrnr  with  which  tlie  mninrity  of  the  French 
people  looked  back  on  those  (litnstrous  ami  (lisgraceful  days, 
and  in  an  uspecial  degree  on  the  most  profligate  and  odious  cause 
and  BCO)mplice  of  all  those  atrorities — Philippe  Eifalit^.  Now. 
towards  producing  the  son — Utile  known  to  (lie  public  except 
as  the  son  of  &ucb  a  man — the  first  step  would  naturally  be  an 
uitenipt  to  efface  or  eslenuatc  the  tn'imes  of  tlie  fathirr.  It  was 
therefore,  as  we  suspect,  decided  by  the  leaders  that,  in  addition  tn 
ihe  light  troops  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  the  hpary  artillery 
of  regular  history  should  be  brought  into  action,  and  that  while 
the  inestimable  benefits  and  the  immortal  glory  conferred  on 
France  by  the  Kevolutiuu  should  be  blazoned  lo  the  highest,  its 
crimes  and  horrors  should  he  palliated  and  ei:cuse<I ;  and  that, 
as  an  important  corollary  to  llie  grnerat  design,  the  case  oiJ£gahte 
should  be  kindly  yet  cautioutily  handled — keeping  him  in  a  sha- 
dowy background — not  wholly  unnoticed,  lest  it  sboidd  be 
thai  the  Kcvolulion  was  asljamed  of  him — not  allojieiher 
washing  him,  lest  outroEed  truth  should  rise  up  and  rent 
loo  loudly — but  just  mentioned  where  he  could  not  ' 
omitted,  with  a  charitable  ambiguity — the  prudent  pre^ 
thai  bolder  insult  to  the  feeling  and  common  sense  of  all  t 
wlitcli  was,  when  the  plot  had  ripened  into  success,  to  ' 
him  ■  /c  }ilus  hofOieUt  ftomme  de  ia  J^ramf.'  Of  course 
add  greatly  to  the  elTccl  if  oil  this  should  be  done  jn  tn 
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anil  substantial  liistorical  wnrks,  sa  different  in  sizr,  stjle,  genera! 
arrant^ment,  and  character,  that  they  never  cuulil  he  kuxpected 
of  being  concerted  fabrications  uf  the  sutue  sUop,  Wc  jo  not 
venture  Ui  say.  and  inilecd  can  hardly  think,  that  loese  twin  Hislo- 
rie»  were  concocted  solely  for  ibis  Orleaiiist  project.  There  wero 
no  doubt,  as  wk  before  said,  the  concuireut,  if  not  primary,  object 
of  litcmry  profit  and  famCj  and  a  iwwerful  share  of  the  old  rwo- 
lotionary  impulse  in  the  uiimts  of  the  writers;  but  wc  do  belie*'e, 
and  think  we  could  show  fnnii  a  concurrence  of  minute  circum- 
stances, (bat  tbey  were  written  in  eoticert — thai  Thiers  is  only  an 
iimplificatiou  uf  Mignet,  or  Mignel  a  table  of  contents  to  Thiers — 
unti  that  both,  whether  i>pc>ntiineuusly  or  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
leader  of  the  party,  were  inadc  subscnient  to  the  gcncrnl  views  of 
the  new  rerulutionists,  and  collaterally  lo  their  designs  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  if  they  had 
been  undertaken  with  that  special  object^  they  could  banlty  hare 
fulfilled  it  better.  We  shall  examine  in  due  course  M.  Tliiers* 
mode  of  handling  these  mnlters;  hut  in  order  to  have  done  with 
M.  Mignct,  we  shall  at  once  produce  all  the  passages  of  his  phi- 
losophical History  in  which  this  primum  mot>i(e  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  mentioned — and  tfiet/  are  but  t/u-ee.  The 
first  introduces  that  prince — very  much  hjiropos  de  bottas — for  the 
purpose  of  denying  that  he  bad  any  party  or  real  influence  in 
the  Revolution: — 

*  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  Oify  [that  is,  all  nifi.nkind,  except 
MM.  Wignet  &  Co.]  have  imputed  a  party,  had  very  little  iaflucocc  in  the 
Assembly — he  voted  with  the  majority,  stk)  not  the  majority  with  him. 
The  personal  «itachmerit  of  some  few  membeTS — his  name— the  fears  of 
the  Court — the  popularity  with  which  his  opinions  were  rewnrdcil — kopea 
miteh  more  than  plots — gave  him  the  character  of  factioiiti;  but  he 
had  npithcr  the  qualities  nor  even  the  di-ftc(n  ol  a  coQBptretor  ;  fte  matf 
have  htffied  with  his  purse  and  his  name,  popiilar  movem<rnt9,  which 
would  have  equnLly  happened  wilhauc  him,  and  whicli  hod  a  very  dif- 
ferent object  from  his  elevation.' — iWgnet^  108. 

We  need  not  stop  to  expose  the  confusion,  sclf-contradinions, 
and  general  falsehood  of  this  passage  ;  but  out  readers  will  cootrasC 
the  hesitating  hypothesis  that  the  '  Duke  mirfht  knve  hetjted  with 
his  purse,"  with  the  bold  assertion  that  '  whether  he  rlitl  or  not,  it 
produced  no  result.'  Again  :  in  the  relation  of  the  frightful  events 
of  the  5tb  and  Gth  of  Oclober,  1 78'J — the  real  jiivol  tni  which  the 
Hevulution  turned  from  good  to  irretrievable  evil,  and  which  was 
tbe  indisputable  movement  uf  the  Duke  uf  Orleans — his  name 
;  even  alUided  In  ;  but  by  and  bye  on  occiision  of  bis  sub- 
•  visit  to  Rnphtml  it  is  thus  mentioned: — 
kkc  of  Orleans — who  wrongly  or  rightly  was  considered  the 
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jilaniiPT  of  the  instmrclion,  conBcntcd  to  go  on  «  mission  to  England.' — 
iL  131. 

*  Ifronghf  or  rtgWy.^  Ami  ihU  complaisant  doubl  is  esprrsscd 
b3-  a  pbilo&npbicn!  Iiiaionnn  of  a  Tart  as  notoritms  as  the  sun,  and 
admitted  by  tbe  pusillnniinous  evasion  of  ibc  culprit,  which  broke 
up  Llie  confcderuc;/  between  him  and  the  more  daring  Mirabcau. 
Tlif  third  dirrci  inpnlioii  of  bim  is  in  a  {general  ntlcnipt  nf  M. 
Mi):)icl  to  vaniish  over  some  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  of  the 
Convention  by  a  kind  of  classification  motiv^: — 

■The  Dictaloriftf.  Government  {the  Commtitfe  of  Salut  Pubtle] 
struck  at  oil  the  parties  with  icAuh  it  ictui  al  n^r  in  their  hi^hnl  a»(l 
iii(«t  sensitive  places.  The  condcmnalign  of  the  Qiiccn  was  directed 
Jlgn:u^t  Kun>pe — that  i>f  the  Twenty-two  [Bristot,  ^c.'l  af|;ainsl  ihc 
Girondina — thnt  of  the  wist  [le  sage .']  Railly  agatrnt  the  old  Con- 
ttitiiant  party — and,  finallv,  that  of  the  fluke  of  Orleans  agiunS't  certain 
memhera  of  the  Montague,  who  wcrcfuspcctcd  of  plotting  hie  elcvaiion.' 
— iA.,405. 

This  exceeds  the  former  passage  in  absurdity  and  falsehootl, 
nnil  really  requires  »  few  wr)rd8  of  exposure.  That  blomly 
mockery  of  juslire,  the  Kcvolutionary  Tril)unal^  is  kept  nllopelber 
oiU  of  sight,  and.  M.  Mignet  endeavours  indirectly  lo  palUutc  ita 
murders  by  thus  presenting  ibem  as  the  acts  of  a  Govcrnineul 
invested  by  the  perilous  circumstances  of  the  country  with  a  rfur- 
iutvrial  right  of  icar  against  its  public  enemies — a  nefarious  priu- 
ciplc  ne\-cr  alleged  by  the  original  murderers.  He  would  have 
us  belie%'e — contrary  to  all  evidence,  cootrnry  to  the  knowledge 
of  all — n(fl  a  feu — surviving  wiliie»»e* — that  the  murder  of  lIic 
proslialc  and  helpless  Queen  was  n  stroke  of  public  policy  agniost 
Europe ;  as  if  the  previous  cxerulion  of  the  King,  and  declaration 
of  war  against  the  very  name  of  mouarcby  Lbiuugbout  Europe,  had 
not  rendered  liie  death  of  the  Queen  a  mere  personal,  wanton, 
and  unmeaning CTiirhy:— that  '  the  murdrr  of  the  Tnxnty-ttco  wn« 
directed  against  tUo  Girondins ;'  as  if  Ihc  'Tumiiif-itof  yrcxc  not 
themselves  tlic  GirofnUm  : — ihni  *  the  murder  of  Bailly  was  meant 
to  iiitimidnle  ibe  oUl  Conatiluants ;'  ni  if  any  one  at  that  time 
caved,  or  even  thought  of  the  old  Constituanls ;  as  if  it  were  not 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  notorious  facts  of  the  whole  revolu- 
tionary tragedy  that  the  poor  uioroaoph  Bailly  was  rather  tortured 
to  dealli  thjin  executed,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  jtersoiial 
veiigciincc  of  his  sbiire  in  rrpreasing  a  riot  on  that  very  spot 
three  year*  before :  nnd.  finally,  th.nt  •  tlio  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  a  demonstration  against  certain  members  of  lUe 
JSIarnitnin  who  bad  jihttrd  bis  elevation ;'  as  if  it  were  noi  ihii. 
A/i>iititaiii  itself  which  put  bini  to  death;  as  if  the  historian 
not  just  before  told  us  that  the  Duke  hod  no  partif  and  no  p 
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nnd  as  if  he  had  been  a  victim  of  the  same  inniicent  nnd  intcrcsung 
cta»g  as  ihe  Queen,  or  Bailly,  or  ihe  Girondins : — for  iTic  crimes 
of  the  lalter,  great  as  they  were,  can  never  be  justly  jilaccd  in  tlie 
same  cnlegory  with  the  inl'amy  of  Egalxtt-. 

\Vc  ha%'e  been  led  to  notice  these  passaj^cs,  not  by  selection, 
but  because  tbey  comprise  the  w/icle  of  wliat  M.  Mi^not  iLiuka 
proper  to  tell  us  of  the  share  of  the  Dulic  of  Orleans  in  the 
Revolution — be  does  not  so  murb  as  allude  lo  bis  vote  fur  the 
death  of  the  King*,  nor  even  U>  tbo  ossuinplion  of  the  nuuic 
ItgaliU^ — a  most  significant  silence  :  to  which  we  may  add,  as  an 
nppropmle  jwndaut — that  no  description,  nor,  as  we  recollect,  any 
mention  uf  that  revolutionary  Saint,  whose  induencc  worked  so 
large  a  portion  of  M.  Mig'nct's  miracles — the  Guillotine — is 
allriwed  to  sully  the  pngcs  of  his  philanlbropic  History  :  and  the 
stupendous  hori'orii  of  the  Revolutiomtrif  'Tribunal  oi  I'aris.  witb 
its  3000  victims — llie  Nuyailcs  ctf  Nantes — tUc  MitraitUules  of 
Lyons — the  proconsular  massacres  in  all  the  great  towns  of 
France — are  huddled  tr)gcther,  and  rather  concealed  ibau  re- 
corded in  these  few  vnfjui:  and  uninlelligible  words — '  I  hulk 
hccame  the  oiiti/  ruh'  of  governing,  nnd  t/te  Jiepnhlic  itwts  tlelivcred 
Over  to  dailu  and  sysiematic  executions:'  to  which  the  iinparliid 
hislorian  takes  rare  to  np|)cnd  a  gentle  bint  that,  for  whatever 
mischief  was  done,  the  sufferers  ibcniselvcs  were  really  the  trutliy 
parties  by  the  reslslance  wilh  which  the  UL-roliition  had  been 
originally  met:  nil  that  followed,  he  thinks,  was  natural — inevit- 
able:  and  if  we  were  to  push  this  philosopher's  rcasonitifr  to  its 
obvious  conclusion,  we  should  lind  that  poor  Louis  XV  1.  was 
g'uiliy  not  only  of  bis  own  murder,  but  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  thousand*  of  nil  ranks  and  parties  that  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold.  We  shall  see  by  and  bye  that  M.  Thiers'  ■  History ' 
is  also  composed  on  exactly  the  same  absurd  and  miscbicroua 
principles. 

VVe  are  not  reviewing  M.  Mipnet  — ihousrb  we  confess  wo 
ought  to  have  done  so  long  as":  but  all  the  French  bio{jraj)hers 
nnd  critics  admit  that  he  and  M.  Thiers  were  so  identified  in 
principle,  and  so  evidently  'fingers  of'  the  same  hand'  that 
we  could  not  overlook  the  connexion  and  mutual  etucidatioa 
of  their  Histories — rominfj  from  the  same  'ntelter' — at  the  same 
period  of  time — under  the  eauie  jiatronage — and.  as  we  tbink  the 
result  shows,  for  the  same  ulliinale  purjiosc.  IJesides,  we  were 
not  sorry  tu  have  an  opportunity  of  cspveasinff,  however  late  and 
however  cursorily,  our  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  Minuet's 
'^eifton  style  and  method  have  obtained  fur  liini 
reputation  of  accuracy  and  im^Kirtialily  which 
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he  aisuredlj  does  iiot  desene.  An  ordinary  reaJer  0iti>  some- 
limrs  suspcrl  that  M.  Tiiirrs  is  tim  brilltRUt  to  be  trusted,  while 
If  ignet  seems  too  dry  to  be  doubted  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  ihey  are, 
thiiuiiU  bj'  liifTereDl  pruceEScs,  equally  dcc<?jitiYe.  Thiers'  portrait 
flaltcra  the  Rcvotutniii  by  aheriiig  the  dciailx — M  igncl's  coarser 
and  colourless  band  faUifii-s  the  oullinc. 

Ilcre,  in  strict  chrunulugical  urdcr,  we  sbould  pursue  our 
nbseiratiaiu  on  M.  Thiers'  6rst  History*;  but  it  will  be  more 
convenient,  we  think,  to  complete  our  slight  sketch  of  hit  life 
bcfurc*  we  proceed  to  any  detailc'd  examination  of  bis  work. 

\\c  have  said  llmt  bis  articles  in  the  Constitutiounel  had  ^iven 
hiui  a  political  poeilion  ;  and  bis  '  History,'  written  in  the  seme  of 
the  prcvaiUng  public  opinion,  and  hardly  less  a  measure  of  oppo- 
sition  than  bis  nei«*spaper  articles — which  it  rcsembleU  in  many 
respects — obtained  biin,  at  least  with  his  own  parly,  which  wu 
still  strungcr  in  the  literary  than  the  political  world,  a  more  deter- 
mined and  permanent  repulatiun.  Hut  slili  llie  wished-for  rcvo- 
lutiiHi  did  not  arrive;  the  respectable  and  not  uniHipular  niiiiislry 
of  M.  de  Martignac  scL-ined  even  to  adjourn  any  iminediale  pro- 
bability of  it ;  and  the  activity  and  ambition  of  M.  Thiers  seem 
to  Lave  become  somewhat  impatient  of  the  fruitless  conflict  be 
was  engaged  in.  'He  began,'  says  M.  Saintc-Uenve,  '  to  con- 
tempUle  a  "General  Hislor}'."' — He  does  not  say  of  ttheU; 
but  adds,  '  that  fur  tlus  new  object  M.  Thii^rs  thought  it  necessary 
to  prepare  bimsclf  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  higher  scie4ices.' 

'  Thoec  who  hnvc  had  the  plcftBiire  t>f  a  inug  ticqusiiitanec  with 
M.  Tiiiers  remember — not  wiihniit  charm — this,  bb  I  may  call  it, 
$cientijh  phase  of  M.  Thicra'  lite.  He  atndicB  I.nitlacc,  l^grnnge — 
studies  them  pm  in  hnnd — ^mitten  with  ihn  love  of  the  higher  eatcuts, 
and  nialdng  them.  He  tracts  tncridians  (({/■s  mfrtdietu)  at  his  window, 
and  arrives  in  llie  evening  at  u  party  of  friends^  reciting,  with  an  accent 
of  ecilluisin&m,  those  nobte  and  Kimple  last  words  of  the  Sjfs&me  tfn 
la  A'ultire — "  I*t  us  preserve,  nay,  carefully  augment,  iho  stordivuae 
of  theee  high  pumiits,  the  delights  {dilicra)  of  thinking  beings." '— 

Whatever  doubts  this  bigb-flown  passage  may  excite  as  to  the 
scienlifir  acquirements  of  cither  M.  Jiaintc-Hcuve  or  M.  Thiert. 
it  would  be  uncivil  to  doubt  the  facts:  we,  therefore,  must  believe 
that  M,  Thiers  actually  makes  his  calculations  '  pen  in  hand;* 

kand  that  be  has  accomplished  that  hcrclofure  undiscoveret)  pro- 
blem of  fiiuling  more  than  one  meridian  for  Ibe  same  wiiMiow. 
jfTic  meridian  of  a  window  every  schoolboy  can  find  with  two  pins 
and  a  gleam  nf  sunshine. 
Aboul  the  time  that  M .  Thiers  watt  Uius  in  bis  '  scientific  pimse^ 
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il  happened  tlist  M.  Hy^v  dc  Ncuvillo,  thu  Minister  of  ^(nrine, 
was  preparing    a  vuvajEu    of  discovery   under   C'apiaiu  Lnplace. 
The  scheme  attracted  M.  Tiiicrt'  active  and  inquisitive  propen- 
sities :  he  asked,  sajs  M.  iSaitito-Douro,  and  obtained,  tbe  CDnsent 
of  tlie  minister  and  ihd  comuioqdant  to  tiis  joiniag  the  expedition; 
and  M.  Hyde  de  Neunlle  even  proposed  to  him  the  office  of 
historian  (rAlacteur)  of  the  voyi^e.     AU  wan  arranged :  M.  Thiers 
hod  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  and  was  an  the  point  of  embark* 
ing,   when  tlic   Martignac  ministry  was  overthrown,  and,  on  the 
accession  of  M.  de  Pulignac,  M.  Thiers  sagaciously  foresaw  the 
appioach  of  a  political  tempest,  in  which  lie  shouhl  be  more  in  fats 
clement  than  in  tlie  storms  of  the  ocean.     Me  unpacked  his  trunks, 
and   resumed  his  pen.     This  story  has   been   doubted :  bat  i^ ' 
ailbnls  his  panegvrist  an  occasion  to  remind  us  of  Oliver  CromiceU* 
about  to  sail  for  Hc\*  Englaiul,  when  tnrnetl  back  by  a  procUma-  i 
tion  tif  the  royalty  that  he  w.is  destined  to  overthrow.      M.  Sainte- 
Beuvt;  candidly  oiUts,  that  he  does  not  compare   M.  Thiers  t»< 
Oliver  Cromwell;  though  '  hott  gre,  mal tjrt,  ce  souvenir  saut  lout 
d'ahvrd  a  I'efj'rit.'     By  one  of  those  turns  of  fortune  which  revo- 
lutions only  can  produce,  and  the  hope  of  which  has  hcci)  the 
chief  incentive  of  oil  ihc  revolutions  of  France,  M.  Thiers,  »» 
Mitti*tcr,  gave  Captain  Laplace  a  complimviitary  dinner  on  hi*' 
return  from  this  expcdiiioii,  which  M.  Thiers  had  so  narrowly' 
and  for  himself  so  luckily  escaped. 

But  M.  Thiers'  revived  xeal.  and  the  im]xirlance  of  the  crisis, 
now  rcquiruil  uiiothcr  and  more  vehement  organ  than  the  mea- 
sured, and  somewhat  monotonous  cssayldm  of  the  Constitutionuel ; 
and  with  funda  su])plicd  from  the  same  source  as  all  the  other  ex- 
jienses  of  this  opposition, '  Us  summitts  Jimvirii-res  de  la  Gatichet 
— thai  is,  M.  Lafitte — he,  with  his  old  friend  Mign^t,  and  a  younger 
and  more  dashing  one,  Atmand  Carrel,  founded  the  Nationtil. 
Thu  principleB  and  character  of  Carrel  reflect  some  light  on  tliose 
of  his   associate.     Educated    in    the   Royal   Military  School  of| 
St.  CyT,  he  was  remarked  for  his  early  turbulence.      In  IBld  h»1 
joined  the  army  as  a  sub-lieutenant,  ami  bi;in^  in  gnriison  at' 
Bcfort,  became  involved   in  the  military  conspiracy  of  1&2*2,  ia 
which    Lafayette   and    the    onnUe   dirKieitr   of    Paris    were    sa 
seiiousty  implicalcd.     On  this  occasion  Carrel  withdrew  or  wa*^ 
removed  from  the  army ;  and  on  the  French  invoufm  of  Spain  ho 
joined  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  served  under  Minn  against  ht»l 
OMn  countrymen.      Heing  taken  prisoner  in  the  course  of  this- 
sHnir,  he  was  tried  and  twice  condemned  to  death,  but  ihc  sen- 
tences were  successively  set  aside  for  technical  irregulariti4.-s;  and' 
on  a  third  trial,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  indulgence  prevailedj 
and  he  was  acquitted.     He  then  came  to  Paris,  and  fell  into  the 
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same  course  of  literature,  and,  vec  suppose,  oador  the  same  pa- 
trtmacr,  aa  Tbtcra  and  Mi^iirt,  He  was  a  rrj^ular  conlnbulor  to 
the  Constitiitionnel,  and  published  abridginctits  of  the  bisiories 
of  Scotland  and  Modern  Greece  ;  and  in  more  direti  furtherance 
of  lUe  grand  conspiracy,  a  history  c*/"  the  eimiiier-rft^ntion  i« 
Englantl  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  Thi«  work  wa«  sop- 
pressed  by  tlic  Guvcrninrnt.  and  vre  hare  never  seen  it;  but  wa 
presume  it  was  an  aui|>Uficalit)n  of  the  hcatls  of  our  preceding 
synopsis.  When  the  July  reii'olution  removed  Thiers  and  Mignet 
to  uiinisleriul  oQicc,  Carrel  was  rewarded,  more  obscurely  and 
scantily,  with  a  secret  inis&ion  into  Belgium,  and  was  subsequently 
offered  a  j>r^erture.  These,  we  believe,  seemed  lo  him  an  inade- 
quate recompenae,  and  he  continued  in  the  chief  direction  of  the 
National,  in  which  he  showed  not  a  little  mortifirniion  and 
drpit,  nl  the  Inconsistency  niiil  ingratitude  of  the  Citizen  Monarchy; 
and  in  1833  was  killed  in  a  half  personal,  half  journalist  duel 
by  M.  Kinilo  Girordinf  who  had  just  started  La  Firtsc,  at 
half  the  usual  price  of  its  contempnrnries. 

The  earlier  days  of  i\xc  National,  to  which  «'e  must  return,, 
wrro  hrilliant  and  successful.  M.  Thiers'  conception  of  his  sub- 
ject and  object — the  jn-iiidjih',  so  to  rail  it,  of  his  warfare — was  as 
sagacious  as  its  execution  was  buld  and  able,  it  was  to  paralyze 
llic  Government,  and  push  it  eventually  to  its  own  destruction,  by 
afTecling  tf>  Iny  down  as  the  inexorable  and  only  rule  for  the  con- 
dufl  of  affairs—"'  the  Charier — the  !r/(e>/f  Charier,  and  nothing  bat 
the  Chnrler;'  to  employ  aguinsl  the  Government  ci'cry  power  and 
means  thnt  were  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Charier,  and  to 
deny  Uiem  every  power  and  means  of  resistance  that  were  not 
specially  recognizetl.  'Confine,'  said  M.  Tliiers,  *  ihese  Uour- 
bims  within  the  four  wnlU  of  the  Cliarler;  shut  the  doors,  stop 
the  chlmuies,  and  we  shall  soon  force  them  to  jump  out  of  the 
windows.'  This  wnslopcal;  it  was  brinpng  to  practical  proof 
Mr.  Burlte's  philosophical  objectiuns  to  prn  and  ink  con«liiu. 
tions,  whose  theories  can  never  provide  for  the  incalculable 
coniingcncies  cif  human  affairs;  hiH  it  is  equally  ap]ilirable  u* 
the  Charter  of  Louis-I'hilip[>e,  or  any  other  extemporized  paper 
conslilution,  as  to  tint  of  Louis  XVI II, ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  Charles  X.  and  his  ministers  ; 
for  it  is  an  ndmissiim  on  the  part  of  M.  Thiers  that  government, 
under  such  a  formula  as  '  nuthinrj  but  the  Charter,'  was  imprac- 
ticable, S/)  M.  Thiers  himself  found  it  when  he  became,  under 
the  revised  Charter,  X>ouis-Philippc's  ininistcr.  The  initraille  oi 
tiu  Mery,  the  insssaerc  of  the  Uue  'I'ransnonain.  an<l  the  laws  of 
September,  were  no  more  than  successful  imitations  of  what 
Cliarles  X.  had  bctrn  driven  to  attempt,  though  lie  had  neither 
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the  beai-l,  heatl,  nor  linni]  to  execute.*  We  liat'e  never  changeU 
our  opinion  on  the  extreme  rnshncss  anil  full)' — the  fciol ■  U'lni i ncM 
alternating  with  faint-hoartcdness — of  the  Polignnc  Government; 
but  the  best  excuse  we  can  find  for  it  is  the  ^ngacious  firincipl'e 
on  which  M.  Thiers  coaductctl, as  journalist,  the  opposition  of  the 
Nationat.  and  the  energetic  measures  by  which  he  subsequently, 
as  minister,  quelled  the  inBurrcctions  of  bis  former  friends,  asso< 
dates,  and  admirers.  M.  Tliicrs  is  the  best  apologist  for  M.  do 
Polig;nac.  We  are  sorry  for  tUe  sake  of  M.  de  Polignac  that  the 
authority  of  bis  anla;!onist  and  imitator  is  of  so  little  value. 

The  National  bad  a  large  share  in  preparing  men's  minds  for  a 
change ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  Ordonnances  M.  Thiers  bad 
a  more  immediate  anil  personal  part  in  deciding  the  new  Revolu- 
tion, The  Ordonnances  on  their  first  appearance  prmluccd  little 
effect,  and  would  probablv  not  have  occasii>ned  .111  insurrection,  but 
that  the  editors  of  the  news]>apfrs  whose  presses  uvrc  next  morn- 
ing seizetl  were  convoked  at  the  oflicc  of  the  National,  where  they 
ajsreed  to  and  signed  the  celebrated  protest  drawn  up  by  M. 
Thiers,  which  was  immediately  priutcil  and  published  all  over 
Paris,  and  which  became  the  immediate  signal  for  revolt.  Then 
came  the  Throe  Days — during  which,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
KcTolution,  the  working  hands  showed  so  much  cour:igc  in  tlio 
streets,  and  their  instigators  so  much  doubt  and  hesitation — not 
to  say  personal  weakness — in  their  councils.  M.  Thiers  himself, 
thnugh  he  had  had  the  courage  to  set  fire  to  the  train,  did  not 
wait  for  the  explosion.  We  should  have  expected  from  his  temper, 
bis  energy,  and  the  peculiar  taste  wbic U  he  professes  for  military 
affairs,  to  hare  seen  him  prominent  in  the  conllirl  whicli  he  had 
taken  so  forward  a  part  in  exciiing.  But  no! — Immediately  after 
signing  the  protest  he  retiretl  to  Montmorency,  a  rilla<^e  n  few 
miles  from  Paris,  antl  did  not  reappear  till  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  30tb,  when  the  victory  had  been  won.  and  when  Deputies 
and  Journalists  were  seen  hastening  from  their  respective  retreatt 
to  divide  the  spoil.  This  part  of  M.Thiers'  history  no  longer  re- 
minds M.Saiiite-Beuve  of  OUtvr  Cromurli,  and  he  jumps  a  pieds 
joints  over  the  Three  Great  Days — with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  tho 
historical  scb«K>l  which  he  eulogises: — 

'  M.  Tliiers'  conduct  in  these  critical  ard  dcciwrc  moments,  from 
the  2G[h  tu  the  31at  July,  may  be  CDrnprised  in  two  fact^— he  contri- 
Luicd  more  tltsn  auy  one  to  the  apniintj  act — the  protest — and  at  muck 
as  any  otic  to  the  ctosiaff  one.' — 11/.  2-10. 


*  'Oui;  apti«dvuziuiiil«ri^ic  Louu-Fhilipiw  a  iichiti  h  CbiiM  simi  msnU 

jtcment  que  Ch»rlM  X.,  e(  birti  jilui  maiiirotrniriit  ni-rorr,  t*t  il  I'a  <lrcl)iij  aptfa  la 

'vdIiiIUiii,  nyrrt  l'iiilrud<ui;(iuti  iluiii  la  Chiirle  ile  dujwiiiiQUi  duliuC'cik  fiUY«nlr  lis 

iTriUiMiri>i]jtluii>.'— Cab',  Hic.iU  1!)30,  p.  181. 
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coDiprisiiig'  Ins  tvmluct  in  tno  facls*  Mhich  DLcarre 
one  Itefore  and  the  ollitT  fijie:r  ihrm,  is  ndmirable,  nnil  we  are 
inclincfl  to  excUiin  '  C'est  dtt  MtifiKi  Unit  pur!'  In  rejfular 
war  )l  would  h«  very  presumptuous  and  foolish  fur  a  dnliaa, 
nccidcnlally  present,  to  intrude  hi»  co-opernlion — and  even 
it)  his  Hisior}',  M.  Thiers  would  have  escaped  some  ttrnnge 
blunders  if  he  had  been  less  confident  in  hts  own  mililar)'  skill 
—but  io  such  a  conflict  as  (bat  of  the  7>ir»  Vai/s.  and  under  his 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  M.Tiiiitrs'  absence  front  a  resislance 
which  he  had  so  directly  insti^alcd,  reminds  ua,  involuntarily,  of 
the  '  r«Ui'ta  non  bcite  parnmia'  of  aiiuthcr  little  Epicurran^-liir 
whom,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  professed  U)  be  u 
Brutus,  nor  ventured  to  criticise  the  campaigns  of  CiPsar.  This 
circumtilaucu  is  rendered  the  mure  yiquant,  by  M.  Thiers'  own 
obscrvslions  on  '  Robetqnerre's  having — during  the  three  days  that 
followed  the  insurrection  of  the  1  Oih  of  Au*usl — stowt  aside  (realS 
a  r^ari)  till  the  revolution  hatl  been  uccuui])li»hed ;  and  then 
coming  forward  U>  claim  the  merit  and  recompense  uf  the  victory, 
of  which  he  had  been  the  trumpeter,  not  the  soldier'  (iii.  13). 
Tliis  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence  :  — M.  Thiers  lillle  thought 
ibat  he  was  ariiicipnling  his  own  history  under  the  name  uf  Ro- 
bespierre 1 

Wc  do  not.  however,  on  a  calm  consideration  of  the  whole  case. 
allribulo  M.  Thiers'  disappearance  to  a  want  of  ]>hysical  courufre 
— neither  bis  countrymen  in  general,  nor  those  of  that  particular 
pari  of  it  to  which  he  belongs,  have  ever  been  deficient  m  porsuiiut 
bravery,  and  M.  Thiers  in  souio  suhsefjiient  ^meuie*,  in  which  he 
hn|>p(?ned  to  bo  ]>ersonally  exposed,  showed  suBicient  firmness. 
We  attribute  it  rather  Ui  puliiicid  jirudenct; — a  nimificalion  of 
the  same  system  which  in4luced  the  Dnkc  of  Orleans  to  hide 
himself,  at  the  same  perioil,  in  a  summer-bouse  of  his  pork. 
There  wore,  in  our  view,  three  parlies  to  the  July  niovemeul. 
First,  tiio  Republicans  and  (he  mob,  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
the  overthrow  of  (be  existing  authority: — these  took  the  field 
thoughtlessly,  instinctively,  and  boldly.  Secomlly,  the  Constitu- 
liunai  Conscn*aiivc3 — at  the  head  of  wlioui  were  the  Duke  de 
Broglin  and  M.  Guixot,  and,  with  a  shiide  more  of  democracy, 
Casiniir  IVtier  ; — their  wishes  did  nut  go  beyond  a  change  of  mi- 
nistry, (it  pcfham,  by  way  of  guarantee,  an  abdication  in  farour  of 
the  Duke  uf  ftordvaux: — they  regretted  the  insurrection,  or  at 
leut  its  extent  and  viulcnrc,  and  to  iho  last  ]K>ssible  motocnt 
would  have  gladly  compromised  the  dispute.  Thirdly,  Lafille 
Uid  bis  sattfllites,  Thiers,  ^;c.,  who  may  be  callcrd  the  Orleaniits, 
—  who   hud    prepared   the   mischief,   and   assembled,    bribed^ 

and 
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and  intoxicated  the  populace,  but,  doubtful  both  of  their  cau»e 
and  of  th/rir  randidfUe,  kept  aloof,  watcKinj;  cvenis  and  tvnitin^ 
their  nppiTrlunity.  It  seems  to  us  that  Ibey  wrrc  playing  the 
moiK  (fame  as  the  Orlcanisfs  iif  the  first  Revolution.  They 
bad  ralculaleti  on  jtiBt  so  much  cominulion  as  sbnuld  intimi- 
date the  King  into  a  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  Doke  oF 
Orleans,  and  were  surprised  and  nlnrmed  to  find  that  the  popu-* 
laec,  rictorious  beyond  calculalioo  or  expectalion,  was  not  vcr^ 
ready  to  devolve  the  sovereign  poiver,  of  which  it  had — to  th« 
tune  of  *a  has  les  Bourbons' — possessed  ilsplf,  upon  the  first 
Prince  of  the  Bourbon  bloo<].  Our  reviews  of  the  works  of 
Sarrans,  Mazas.  Berard,  and  Botiucllier*  have  informed  our 
rcwiers  of  the  difficulty  that  M.  Lafillc  eventually  found  in  ac- 
complishing bis  object;  and  it  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
this  uncerliiiitly  that  determined  M.  Thiers'  triduan  retreat  into 
the  valley  of  Montmorency.  I'oriunately.  however,  for  Franco 
and  the  world,  a  strange  cimibination  of  accident,  common  sense, 
and  hocus-pocus,  placed  Louis- Philippe  on  the  throne  of  iboce 
whom,  even  yel,  he  dares  not  to  call  his  ancestors;  and  after 
acme  ministerial  experiments  nt  a  more  cmnprchensive  admini* 
stratinn,  M.  Lafiite  Miis  declared  first  minister  with  a  cabinet 
of  his  flemocralic  friends.  M,  Thiers  had  already  been  admitted 
into  the  Conseil  d'Etat  and  the  Leg;ion  of  Honour,  and  now 
became  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Finance  Department-^ 
While  his  Pyladcs,  M.  Mignei™ 

'after  the  rcmfirknble  days  that  ovprthrew  thp:  Re&toratioii,  received  thi 
rewards  to  which  his  cnlighlcnfd  liltentlism— his  talents  uud  his  pa- 
lri»tL«m  jiiHlly  entitle  him  : — He  is  a  Counsellor  of  State  exiraonlioflr)— 
Director  of  llic  Archives  of  ihcForeign  Department — md  dccorutcfl  with 
the  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour/ — Jiiog.  ilrs  Contemp.,  lU.  Mignet. 
— He  has  been  since  elected  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  tliough  we  never  can  admit  him  to  rank  as  an  honcsu  or  even 
plausible  historian,  and  though  we  have  no  great  confidence  in 
his  sco|>e  oT  intellecl,  we  learn  that  be  executes  his  academical 
office  with  respertabtlily  and  general  approbation. 

Of  M.  ThteiV  brilliant  career  we  tlinll  say  no  more  than  il^ 
necc&sary  to  our  view  of  his  literary  character.  He  was  imme- 
diately elected  to  the  Chamber  by  bis  native  Department,  the 
Bouches  du  Hhdne — but  his  first  speeches  were  not  successfnl. 
His  appearance  was  mean,  and  his  voice  disagreeable;  and  th» 
tone  and  temper  of  his  harangues  seemed,  says  one  of  bis  biu* 
grapfaers,  'copied  from  the  Oimrcntion ; — the  violence  of  hil 
doctrine  frightened  the  mwlerate;  the  bombast  of  his  stvl» 
oSended  everybodjF.'      Ue,  however,  soon  discovered  ibis  doabla 

•  yiiMietly  Rfvicw,  P»  •— ,  vol.  «li«.  p.  4ftl ;  Bctarf^  | 
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error,  and  Wgan  to  moclerate  li*i«  opiniont  and  imjirovr  hU  rlw- 
loric.  When,  after  a  fuur  months*  ministiv,  \i.  Lafitte  wa« 
Oismisscd  by  ilic  wise,  and  imlp«(l  nccMsary.  m^ratilude  of  l^uis- 
PhiHppe,  M.  Thiers  waa  suhjected  to  much  obloquy  for  oot 
following  his  friend  and  patron  into  opiKwilioii :  instead  of  which 
he  look  occaiion  to  express  his  strong  dissent  from  his  formw 
associates,  and  to  applaud  the  ptudenlial  policy  of  Casimir  I'erier. 
With  an  cquat  share  of  sagacity  and  versatility,  be  knew,  as  well 
lu  the  Roman  patriot,  that 

'  There  is  n  tide  in  the  affKirs  ofmtn. 
Which  taken  at  ihc  flood  leads  on  to  furtunc;' 
and  he  turned  his  knowled^  lo  belter  account  than  poor  nrulus, 
by  throwing   himself  boldly  into  the   inviting-   current  of  royiJ 
favour.     It  was,    we  think,    on  the  question   of  the    hereditary 
peerage  that  he  first  distinguished  himself  ns  an  oraUjr: — he  look, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  in  opix>»illon  lo  the  whole   course 
of  his  life,  the  aristocratic  ude,  and  made  a  speech  of  mingled 
argument  and  eloquence  that  at  once  establislied  his  character  as 
a  sjwaker,  and  opened  to  him  immediately  the  Cabinet,  and  even- 
tually, twice  over,  the  Presidency  of  the  CounciL     As  a  minister, 
we  have  already  stated  that  he  was  now  as  vigorous  and  decided 
in   suppressing  incendiary  articles  in   the  press  and  incendiary 
movemenis  in  ihc  streets,  as  he  had  been  while  a  journalist  zealous 
in  provoking  them  ;  and  he  showed  on  all  occasions  a  flexibility 
of  principle,  a  levity  of  personal  comlucl,  a  contempt  for  poUlical 
consistency,  with  a  Urmne&s  of  purpose  and  a  power  of  debate*, 
which  create*!  more  of  wonder  than  respect,  more  conviction  of  his 
talents  than  confidence  in  his  principles  or  esteem  for  his  cha- 
racter.    }lc  proposed,  for  instance,  severe  laws  against  unautho- 
nzed  asscmhlajies ;  and  resisted  with  great  pertinacity  the  amnesty 
for  political  offences;  towards  both  of  which  the  author  of  the 
meeting  and  pr<at$t  of  the  journalists  on  the  26th  of  July  might 
have  l»een  expected  lo  show  some  sympathy.     He  was  close  lo 
I^uis- Philippe  at  the  Ficschi  fl»en/a(,  and,  elevated  perhaps  by 
the  noble  example  of  the  King,  showed  on  that  occasion  no  de- 
ficiency in   personnl  am  rage  ; — be  defended  with   iriorc  tlian   his 
usual    zeal    and    ability    the    unconsiilulional   and    rigorous    but 

L necessary  laws  of  September ;  and  signalised  himself  in  forwarding 
the  erection  of  the  siiteen  exaggerated  Oastilles.  which  replace  on 
the  whole  circumference  of  Paris  the  single  ami  inoffensive  bug- 
bear whose  capture  and  destruclicm  he  so  triumpbnntly  celebrates. 
His  constant  cxiircssion  while  minister  used  to  be,  'Nous  lommsi 
le  ministtre  tie  In  resistance'  lliat  is,  in  oppoaitiim  to  ihe  wmvematt 
parly,  ui  which  he  hud  been  the  chief  trumpeter. 
We  mutt  fur  a  utomeol  interrupt  our  political  narrative  to  stale 
that  a  year  or  two  after  his  appointment  as  Miiiikler  of  the  la- 
lerior. 
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icrinr,  M.  Thier«  was  elected  into  the  French  Ara<lemy:— Thii, 
however — consitlerinff  tli:il  ilic  oarlicr  portion  of  hix  History  had 
been  ten  years  |iub1ishei],  nnd  lis  cnndubion  about  ci^bt,  nn*1 
weing  that  in  the  mean  rime  such  men  as  I'nugcrville  and 
Vienncl,  Jaj-  and  'I'i&sot  liad  bt'cn  elected — looks  as  if  the  compli* 
tncnt  hod  been  ]iaid  rather  to  the  minister  than  the  historian-^' 
though  it  is  no  very  bigU  compliment  to  M.  Thiers  tti  admit  thai 
there  were  not  many  uf  the  forty  who  had  preater  claims  lo  that 
lilerarv  distinction.  We  dt>  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  more  true 
than  at  the  time  of  M.  Thit-rs"  election,  that  they  were  'rjuarante 
f[Ui  avaierU  tie  Vesjnit  comrne  tfiiatre* 

Bui  while  M.  Thiers  was  thus  ready  to  advocate,  adopt,  and 
enforce  a  severely  repireBsire  and  even  despotic  system  of  in- 
ternal ail  mini  strati  on,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  decline  of 
luB  popularliv,  and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  by  the  ng^presslve 
violence  of  his  fureign  policy,  ami  by  not  only  pandering  to,  but 
actively  exciting  the  worst  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  French 
people.  As  the  surest  mode  of  regaining  the  favour  of  the 
movement  party,  he  endea^-oured  to  revive  Iht-  revoluliunary  fever 
of  hostility  to  ICngland;  and  was  in  IH'IO^  as  all  must  remember. 
on  the  point  of  indul;;ing  the  Jacobins  and  nuonaparlists  with  a 
new  strujigle  against  the  'jierjitie  Albion.^  tf'ar,  in  short,  a  rt-vo- 
lationary  war,  is  now  the  ^jTW^nmmt'  or  principle  of  M.  Thiers: — 
so  says  a  writer  whom  thai  very  design  has  evidently  propitiated — 

*Th8t  is  the  preflominani  idea  of  M.  Thicra — tlic  great  object  to  which 
all  hift  political  allianccfi  mid  all  his  pBrliuncntary  poti^'y  arc  now  sub- 
ordinale.  "  Tlicrc  must  he,"  he  lately  siud,  "anoihcr  twenty  years* 
war  in  Europe  before  it  can  bt  Ht^ttlcd  on  its  toie  bnaia,  and  /  hope  that 
T ahall  lire  lo  make  at  Itttat  half  of  it."  When  that  time  comes,  wc 
»l)all  proljably  nee  that  he  ngain  will  be  found  the  man  of  the  crials.'— 
Gal.  dn  Horn.  Itliui.,  p.  40^ 

In  adopting  and  pursuing  tins  course,  M.  Thiers  was  probably 
influenced  by  a  combination  of  motives  : — first,  his  nnlural  inclina- 
tions, we  cannot  call  them  principles,  arc  revolutionary— seconillr, 
he  was  the  morn  inclined  lo  take  ibis  line  because  his  rival,  M. 
Guizot,  had  adopted,  with  all  the  firmness  and  cimsislcncy  of  his 
pure,  amiable,  and  honourable  characltrr.  the  cunservalivc  and 
peaceful  line  of  policy  for  Fr&nrc  and  for  Europe — and  thirdly, 
because,  foreseeing  that  he  could  not  long  '  run  with  the  hare  and 
hold  with  ibe  huuud,'  be  was,  in  prudent  aniidjKition  ofn  differ- 
ence with  the  King,  preparing  the  elements  of  a  reunion  with  the 
popular  and  agitating  parly.  Hit  previsions  were  accomplished; 
he  has  ceased  lo  bo  the  King's  minister,  and  has  now,  we  believe, 
])rcliy  well  ri^ainnl — nol  ih"  *^Hifidunce— do  one  has  anything 
like  confidence  on  of  the  party  which 

he  bad  nut  ut  cuted. 
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We  sAid  we  should  only  deal  with  M.  Thiers'  politiral  life  as 
it  afTecleU  his  nulhorsliip  ;  ami  suinc  of  our  [cadiTs  nh(»  liave  not 
ininulrl)  wiitrlinl  M.  Tbiers'  [)r<iccriliiips  nnd  jiubiicaiions,  may 
«ik  what  llicii  all  lliis  detail  has  lo  tlo  \viib  his  Histories?     We 
answer,  a  prpat  deal — everything: — the  fruil  of  his  invotunlaiy 
leisure  has  been  the  '  Hisuiry  of  ihe  Consulalc.'  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that — as  his  first  1 1  istory  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  hoslilitjr 
to  the  elder  Rourbnns,  with  sciire  prrnilvpntnre  indistinct  view  to 
,  tlie  intrtHliK'tion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — so  ihis  second  H 'Story  i« 
vrillen,  uol  in  fad  from  any  love  of  Buonaparte's  pnneiples  or 
'memory,  but  to  electrify  France  with  a  p-alvanic  cxiiibitiuu  of  his 
false  |rlory — to  cnllect  round  M.  Thirrsnll  the  old  malconienuand 
theyoungeiubusiasts,  aod,  renouncing  Louis- Philippe  as  jvtm- 
legitimate,  lo  amalgamate — in  opposition  to  him  M.  Guizoi  and 
le   Conservative  party  tbroogboul  Euro]H' — bII  the  %-arious  dis- 
Fconteiils  and  amhilions  that  niav  chiKixc  to  adopt  the  re<:ol lections 
rof  either  the  Kepuhhc  or  the  Empire  as  their  slallciiig-horse  uf 
factioD.     The   hittory  of  the   CanstUate  is  therefore  still  more 
ecidedly   a    party   iimna.>uvrn    thiin    the    History   of  the   B«w 
ition; — and   wc   do    not    believe  that  there  is    in    liuTope  any 
olitieian  or  an)    man   of  letters  at  all  acquainted   with  public 
Taira.  who  regards  either  of  ihuse  bulky  yet  Aimsy  works  in  any 
''other  light  than  as — whai  Lord  Broup;ham  is  said  to  have  wittily 
and  truly  tailed  them — 'pamphlets  monstres.' 

Having  ihua  staled  what  we  believe  to  he  iht;  real  motives  and 
"objccU  of  these  publications  and  their  author,  wc  shall  now  com- 
meuce  our  examination  of  thctn  in  the  historical  character  they 
assume ;  and  our  readers  will  see,  as  we  prorred,  that  the  details 
fully  confirm  the  impression  of  inaccuracy,  partiality,  and  im- 
posture, which  their  jreneml  aspect  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written  origionlly  proilured. 

Of  a  work  so  voluminous  as  'the  History  of  the  Kcvolation,* 
*and  Elf  which,  wc  repeat,  every  line  betrays  a  fraudulent  spirit 
'and  c*-crf  page  some  p^^rvcrsion  of  fact — which,  hy  lb<»  eMfNt^rmml 
'of  petty  artifice  and  by  the  accumulation  of  disr  ■  ■  'elnils, 
^has  arrived  at  ibe  dignity  of  being  the  most  inonsL  of 

deception  that,  wc  believe,  the  annals  of  literature  '■■■.' 
}f  such  a  work  we  say.  it  is  obviously  imjiusethlu  iL.4k 
[of  a  review  can  afford  any  sufficient  exposure,  or  anytf 

>edelentous  refutation : — a  lie  i»  conveyed  b>  a  word, 
^ihc  oniissiun  uf  a  word,  which  it  would  take  pngca  Id 
'or  it  may  he  spreBil  (i%-er  nn  extensive  surfacA  lilii 
'it  would  be  endless  to  endeavour  to  pick 
ve  feel  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  thi 
heavy  charge  against  M.  Thiers  by  disti; 
^as  far  as  it  (foes,  wash  off  the  foul  matter  . 
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our  readers  that  it  wouhl  have  the  Game  eHect  if  applied  to  the 
parts  tu  ivhtnh  we  have  not  ronm  to  extenil  it.  Had  we  time 
and  space  in  any  proportion  to  tbe  iitiundancc  of  our  materials, 
the  (ask  would  be  easy  enougli — tlic  proofs  overflow;  out'  otily 
til fficuhy  ii  \lwembarras du dioix ;  and  tbe  danj^er,  nnthcunc  liauU, 
of  prollxilj  aiiJ  tedioustiesc — or.  on  the  other,  of  being  charged 
wilh  ihf'  blunder  of  the  Greek  Pedant  in  producing  a  brick  ur 
two  as  a  sperimen  of  his  house.  Wo  shall  rndcavour  to  avoid 
these  opposite  doners,  and  yet  to  do  substantia)  justice  to  the 
case,  bv  taking — we  cannot  call  it  clwositig — for  spuirial  cxauii- 
nalion  some  of  those  crents  and  paasnf^es,  whose  ironsccndenl 
prominence  and  importance  would  naturally  require  and  excite 
M.  Thiers'  best  diligence  and  highest  talents,  and  which  every 
reader  will  nllow  tn  be  the  most  ohviniu,  and,  to  the  historian, 
the  most  favourable,  te*l»  that  could  have  been  adopted  ;  and 
at  Icaiit  above  all  suspjrjon  of  being,  by  us,  inviiltously  sidcH-'tcd. 

Before  wc  enter  into  details,  wc  must,  in  order  that  our  readers 
majr  nadcrstond  their  import  oikI  effect,  apprise  them  generally 
of  ihc  tacticH  by  wliich  M.  Thiers  conducts  his  narralivc.  Ha 
wu  well  aware  that  former  Jacobin  WTitcr.s  bad  defeated  their 
own  pur|io&e  by  their  blind  violence  and  incredible  calumnies. 
Muny  recent  publications,  and  a  calmer  retrospect  of  all  the  facts, 
had  conciliated  public  opinion  towards  Louis  XVI.  and  the  still 
uiuro  slandered  Queen,  end  hail  dissipated  the  monstrous  delu- 
sions under  which  these  innocent,  and  now  lamented  victims,  had 
been  dethronei)  and  murdered,  M.  Thiers*  own  sagacity  aiid,  at 
alt  events,  the  prudence  of  the  bookseller  for  whom  the  goods 
were  originally  manufactured,  probably  saw  thai  thous;h  Ca  ira 
and  the  Curinaffjwie  mlglit  still  make  a  tiut  in  the  streets,  they 
would  nut,  in  the  year  1823,  sell  n  book  in  ten  volumes  octavo. 
Men's  minds  liad  gradually  recovered- — under  the  severe  diough 
opposite  disciplines  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire — from  re^'olu- 
tionary  delusions,  and  were  shocked  at  revolutionary  recollections ; 
and  it  was  clear  that  a  revival  of  revolutionary  principles  could  be 
neither  politically  nor  commercially  successful,  unless  at;  rompanied 
and  recommcmlcd  by  some  proicssion  and  a]>pcaraiice  of  candour 
and  justice.  This  idea,  howe%'er,  was  more  wise  in  the  cnticep- 
lion  than  easy  in  the  execution ;  for,  in  truth,  the  whole  Kevolu- 
>teui  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  such  a  mass  of  frauil,  tyranny, 
cntelty,  and  ((rror,  that  anything  like  real  candour  ov  substantiiU 
•slice   was   quite    incompatible   with    the    apologetical    design. 

'Sliiers'  principles,  innper.  and  lime  of  life  made  the  mask  of 

y  awkward  and  iiksonic  to  him; — and  accord* 

more  flimsy,  and  indeed  insulting  to  commoa 

esiy,  than  his  pretence  of  iinpartialiiy  and 

..■9  anjthiiig  favourable  to  the  noyalixt  (tarty. 

he 
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lie  ncvrr  fails  to  throw  insotnciluubt<>r  itstiulli,  some su«p!riun  of 
itsmoiive,  or  somp  roiinlprbalancinpnirril  in  tbcir  opponents.  On 
tlif  olLer  liiiml.  when  lie  is  forced  to  dctcribc  some  crime  of  ihe 
Revolutionists,  it  is  in  a  mitigated  and  mtgbt^  cbarilable  lone: 
the  onhnppy  nemsily  is  drptorcd,  but  Bs&irrlcd  ;  its  caosn  is 
traced  back  to  those  whose  rcsistnncc  produced  it;  »nd  the 
Roj-alisls  are  ererywiicre  impbraleti,  by  snmo  slranpe  l<^erdc- 
main,  in  all  the  atrocities  committed  aj^ainst  themselves  by  llieir 
Jacobin  persecutors.  In  short,  during  the  wliole  course  of  the 
Revolution  the  Royalists  never  diil  nny  one  ibiiij;  that  was  \incx- 
ceptionaliy  right—- nor  the  Kcvolulionists  any  one  thing  that  was 
inciLcusably  wronp. 

This  is  the  letwiinp  principle  and  fundamental  theory  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  was  of  M.  Nlignrt's — suffffstioj'nhi — suppresjn'o 
wri.  Of  Ihe  mode  in  which  he  works  it  out,  we  now  proceed 
to  give  a  fetv  prominent  exam])lcs. 

We  shall  begin  with  his  rf^prcscnlalions  of  the  conduct  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie-Antoinette,  Citizen  Kgalite,  and  inci- 
ilentnllv  M .  de  la  Fayetle — tlie  main  anil  mnsl  importnnt  topics  uf 
his  earlier  volumes.  He  felt  himself,  as  we  have  stated,  obliged, 
by  the  stale  of  public  opinion  and  the  notorious  evidence  of  facU» 
to  admit — which  he  docs,  however,  like  a  rclartaniandeqaivocatine 
mtiicaii — the  King's  benevolent  i1r.4[>osilioii.  good  intentions,  and 
when  the  Constitution  was  eslablisbed,  his  constitutional  and  con- 
scientions  execution  of  his  duties;  and  he  dnes  something  of  the 
same  snrtof  lame  and  imperfect  justice  to  the  Queen.*  This  lo«>I(s 
at  first  sight  tike  a  gleam  of  candour — but  not  at  atl — it  is  only  ■ 
favx-fvi/a«t — a  device  to  enable  him  with  more  venom  and  effect, 
and  less  riek  of  ofTence  or  of  direct  contradiction,  to  culuuiniale  the 
victims  wliom  he  professes  to  absolve  ;  for  while  he  sccma  to  acquit 
them  indiviilually,  he  collects  and  repeals  all  the  lies  and  libels  of 
those  dismal  times,  nsngninst  nn  imaginary  '  Court.'  Now  every 
man  of  mmmon  sense  and  common  infonnation  must  know  that 
this  phantom  of  a  Court,  as  distinct  from  the  King,  is  not  only 
absurd  in  llieory,  but  contradicted  by  every  kind  of  evidence. 
The  poor  King  was  not  only  scrupulously  cautious  lo  do  nothing 
but  incommunicatitm  with  bis  minisU-is,  but  in  truth  there  was — 
at  the  period  at  which  these  calumnies  about  '  tbc  perfidious 
machinations  of  tlie  Court'  were  most  rife — no  such  thing  as  a 
Court — no  persons  of  such  a  class  as  could  furnish  secret  and 
irresponsible  advisers,  even  had  the  King  been  bold  enough  t» 

L consult  them.  The  first  massacres  in  July,  I"8'J,  had  driven  into 
emigration  most  of  the  personal  friends  and  favourites  of  both  the 
Kjng  and  Queen — the  5lh    and  6th  October,  which  led  ihem 


•  Who,  it  iMul  fiiiK  bp  f»igolT*ii  ill  iiitAturiui!  M.  Tliien'  caiidmir,  wai  ilie  auiil  of 
Mnri*  Ltwm  still  <hf  ihe  Dvtlitn  of  Oritant. 
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captMVS  to  tbc  Tuileries,  compiled  thf-ir  tlestitiilion,  and  tlmre 
jcinainetl  near  tlieir  ncrioiis  no  one  of  nnv  politirft)  weight  or 
cunscijuence  whocuulil  bnvc  ventured  to  adrise  tbe  King,  tnucb 
Ims — as  M.  Thiera  sometimes  asserts,  and  more  frequcnily  insi- 
nuates~-to  control  aivd  uwrbenr  bini.  ThU  M.  linen,  with  tliat 
inconsistency  from  wbicb  falsehood  can  never  entirely  guard  itself, 
incidentally  admits.  As  early  as  ihc  close  of  1780  he  confesses 
llic  very  fact  wc  bare  just  slated: 

*  There  was  no  Ioniser  any  pcmsihillty  of  attrnipting  Jiny  scrioiiB  con- 
sniracy  in  favour  of  the  King,  since  ihc  aristorrari/  haa  bent  jirtt  to 
fiighf,  and  the  Ccmrt  was  encompftsscd  by  the  Assembly — the  people— 
and  the  national  militia.' — i.  216. 

And  yet  aflw  tbis  confession  he  continues  even  more  glibly  than 
before  his  insinuations  against  tlie  counter-revolutionary  omspi- 
racics  of  the  Court.  Hltu  wc  have  lo  observe  on  one  of  the  vfiri- 
nlions  between  M.  Thiers'  first  nnd  subsequent  editions — small 
but  significant .  In  hit  first  edition  (i.  200)  M.  Thiers  had  said  that 
the  aristocracy  had  been  '  chasi^,'  ifrit^en  met  htf force — ('Ciiahsbr,  1 
mtttre  dehors  par  viofmtce.' — Dictionnaire  de  VAcademie) — which 
ivat  rjuite  Irue;  but  M.  Thiers  on  reconsideration  felt  that  (hit 
truth  would  have  exculpated  the  Eftti^ration,  and  he  altereil 
'  chass^ '  into  '  <fhtffrt^.' 

We  have  a  striking  and  melanrholy  proof  of  how  early  lh« 
King  was  deprived  of  anything  that  could  be  called  '  a  Courl,' 
even  in  the  least  invidious  sense  of  the  word  i^ 

Three  days  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  the  King  was 
advised  to  make  liis  celebraied  and  humiliaiing  visit  to  the  Hotel 
de  Villc  in  Paris,  in  which  the  newly  elected  mayor.  Kailly, 
insulted  him,  even  in  the  presentation  of  tho  kevs  of  thi;  city. 
He  rcturnctl  •  bcarl-bniken'  to  Versailles,  whixber  M.  de  He«en- 
vnl.  General  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  who  bad  c-ommnnded  the  troops 
in  tbc  late  crisis,  but  had  now  resigned  his  military  command, 
followed  him,  unhidden,  nnd  he  bus  left  us  the  following  short 
lint  affecting  statement  of  what  be  then  mtnesscd  at  ihe  Court  of 
Vcrsnilles : — 

'  The  uuhup])j-  King  on  his  lelum  to  VerMiillet  found  hirn«clf  a/moj( 
alone,  I-'ur  diree  whole  days  there  was  no  one  near  hloi  but  M.  He 
Montmorin  [one  of  the  niinisler*]  and  me  [who  had  no  tifHriu.!  cha-  ■ 

racter].  Even  hi$  menial  ottendants  waited  upon  him  wiili  disrespect-  I 
ful  negligence,  and  I  myself  was  a  witoecs  of  this  insolence.* — Mem.  de  * 
Jiezettvalf  ii,  508- 

And  so  early  and  so  entirely  was  the  '  unhappy  King'  com  inced 
of  tbc  perils  of  his  own  siluaiion,  and  his  total  wont  of  power  Ut 
protect  any  one  who  was  attached  to  hin  de 

Bczenval  lu  leave  Veisadles  and  to  seek  I 
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to  In  native  coantry-  Such  was  the  Ccatrt  which  thn  p^ei  of 
'M.  Thiers  represent  as  heinfl:  at  this  very  time  in  formiiUbte 
■ctivitjr  a^insl  iLc  safely  of  I^aris  which  was  gairitnned  by6U,000 
<iew-ra)spd  Nalionai  OHarils.aml  the  liberties  of  France  which  wa» 
'Ui  a  slate  ul'  triumphant  anarchy  fn)m  Dunkirk  to  Marseilles. 

There  is  unc  frreiit  fad  which,  if  M.  Thiers  bad  given  hitnaelf 
the  lua»t  Iruublealwut  either  bistoncn)  truili  or  logical  consistency, 
would  have  warned  him.  uiiil  must  convince  aU  lUc  rest  of  mankinds 
thai  bis  tlcncc  of  BCeming;  to  separate  (he  innocent  Kin^  from  the 
(Euilly  C-Qurt  is.  by  the  admission  of  his  own  idols,  utterly  (utiir.  TAtf 
Kittif  was  esvfutml  for  the  very  circumstances  iinpuicd  by  M.  Thien 
to  the  Court! — and  Messrs.  Vcrfjniaud  and  Guadet — '  couroffetu: 
pobles  et  iitiistreit  cUvftent,'  m»  M .  Thiers  delig;hts  to  call  tbeia— ami 
his  Highness  Cilizcn  and  Prince  Caiiibacunss  '  Iwmaie  tavaai  el 
tage^  and  Citizen  and  Count  Carnol '  homme  probe  ft  eouroffeux,' 
Und  Citizen  and  Count  TredharJ  '  houuettf  homme  rAatistaitt  Us 
iumieres  u  lit  firofnte'  and  Letourneur  '  tHoi  homtns,'  and  Lar«- 
TctUierc  Leptaux  '  /«  plii»  honncte  et  le  meilUur  des  houimes'  and 
•o  many  others  of  M.  'i'biers'  transcendent  specimen*  uf  lateols, 
probity,  and  justice,  who  all  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King, 
made  no  such  exculpatory  distinction,  and  sent  htm  to  the  scaSbld 
as  leuilty  of  those  imaginary  crimes  which  M.  Tliiers — not  now 
daring  to  produce  arrainsi  him  |>ersonally,  and  yet  reliKtanl  to  dis- 
avow, his  '  illustrious  '  rcpcidcs — imputes  to  the  pbanlom  C<nirt. 

But  may  not  the  Qiteen  he  suspected  of  having  favoured  cuun- 
Icr- revolutionary  intrigues,  and  mi^ht  not  she  be  aptly  dusignaled 
»s  the  Court,  in  controdisunctioti  to  the  King  ?  7  bis  M.  Tbiera, 
though  he  does  nut  %'enturcdirecUy  to  afiirui  —  (for  the  reasons  we 
have  hinted) — often  insinuates;  but  here  again  we  have  every 
kind  of  evidence  that  the  Queen  never  separated  herself  from 
the  delcrn  I  illations  of  the  King,  thou^ti  she — a  percon  of  a 
higher  spirit  and,  we  believe,  more  scope  of  mind  tluui  her 
honest  but  hesitating  helpmate — may  sometimes  have  difiered 
from  tiis  opinions,  and  in  the  confidenre  of  iheir  private  in- 
tercourse have  thought  it  to  be,  as  it  assuredly  wa*^  her 
duty  ut  assist  her  King,  her  husband,  and  the  fatbnr  of  her 
children — with  Iier  aiVeclionate  but  Bometimes  probably  unpaUt- 
able,  Rod  sometimes  perhaps  adventurous,  counsels.  Tlte  testi- 
mony of  two  conatitutional  ministers,  Dumourieic  and  Bertrand 
de  Molevillc,  unquestionable  on  this  point,  as  M.  'I'biers  admit* 
—and  that  of  Mndame  Campnn— not  so  authoritative,  but  as 
authentic,  leave,  as  he  professes,  even  in  his  mind  no  doubt  of 
the  (^urcn*5  sincere  participation  in  the  conciliatory  and  con- 
stitutional views  of  her  husband.  VVe  ourselves  have  received 
from  Dumouriez's  own  mouth — Oumounez,  whom,  us  the  friend 
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and  protector  of  Louis* PliUippe,  and  as  the  penon  nho  ^ve  the 
impulse  of  victory  to  the  revolutionary  army,  it  suits  M.  Thiers 
to  czlol,  and  who  was  really  n  most  shte  and,  in  his  mo&t  flilBcult 
circumslaiices.  an  honest,  well-intentioije<i  man — Dumourica,  we 
Sftv,  affiimed  to  us,  lo  many  frank  and  conliileittial  coiiversalions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Revolution,  Lis  absolute  knowledg'e  and  con- 
viction (and  no  man  aiuld  be  a  better  judge)  of  ibe  sincerity  and 
goud  faith  of  the  King,  of  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Queen 
in  ]iis  ccmslitulinual  views,  and  the  utter  falsehood  and  nonsense  of, 
all  ibe  iuipuiatiuus  of  the  secret  and  interior  Cmtrt  and  ibe  ima- 
ginary '  conspiracies  against  the  people'  with  nhich  the  agitation! 
of  Paris  were  at  the  moment  excited  and  fed. 

The  Fouillants.  or  Constitutional  party — -Lafayette,  Lametb. 
&c. — wished,  says  M.  Thiers, — 

'  to  save  the  King  williout  altering  the  Consritution.  TReiV  mrftn.i  tc^re 
feeftte.  In  the  firrt  place,  the  Coart  that  they  wished  to  save  would  not 
lie  saved  by  them.  The  Queen,  who  rendily  gave  her  rnnficlencc  to 
Barnnve  [a  reclaimed  Jacobin,  now  a  Constiiutionalist],  had  alwuja  taken 
lh(!  greatest  precnuTions  in  seeing  him,  and  never  received  him  but  in 
HBcret.  The  EmigranU  and  the  (,'ourt  woitlil  never  have  forgiven  her 
fur  cvcu  seeing  a  O^nBiitutionaliBt.  They  in  fact  odvitcd  her  nut  lo  treat 
with  ihciii.  and  rtithi-r  to  [irefur  tlii:  JacubiDe,'  &c. — vnl.  i.  p.  296. 

Here  iben  wc  have  a  Court  in  cuntradistinctiun  not  only  tu  the 
King,  but  tfu!  i^een  also — a  Cottri  that,  in  league  with  the  Emi* 
grants,  never  would  yon^ivtf  th»  Quefli  for  even  seeing  the  ConilU 
tuti^malisLs ;  and  for  this  extraordinary  statement.  M.  Thiers 
refers  us,  in  a  marginal  note,  to  the  authority  of  Madame  Campao. 
We  turned  to  the  |iassage  wilb  eagerness :  we  suppoiinl  that  at 
last  we  wore  about  to  learn  who  and  what  this  mysterious  VovH 
could  be,  thai  thus,  tft  eonairt  with  thf.  Emujrants,  overaivcd  tlio 
constitutional  dispositions  of  the  Queen.  NVe  found  in  Madam« 
Cauipnn  no  mention  of — nut  the  slightest  allueiun  to,  the  Coarif 
nor  anything  like  it.  She  speaks  of  the  Emitji-<tnts  alone,  and 
does  noi  sav  that  they  advised  the  Queen,  or  that  the  Queen 
listened  (as  AI.  Thiers  himself  admits  she  ilid  not)  to  llieir  advico. 
What  Madame  Campan  docs  say  is  simpky  ihnC — 

'  the  Emigrants  showed  [faisaient  entrevoir]  great  apprcbeneions  of  any  i 
approaches  towards  the  Constitutional  party,  <nhich  thev  described  uj 
existing  only  in  idett,  and  having  nu  lunger  the  means  of  repairing  thej 
loiBcbicf  they  bud  done;  they  would  have  preferred  the  Jacobins,'  Sic- 
JUem.  de  iJampan,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

Not  a  wonl  about  tho  Cmtrt — and  the  opinion  concerning  thaJ 
Feuillant  party  thus  attributed  to  the  Emigrants  is  precisely  thatj 
which  M.  Thiers  himself  had  jtist  before  pronounced, '  that  Mei'^1 
Tnean*  were  toofeebU ;'  and  which  he  reileraies  immediately  after 

in 
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in  almnsl  tlie  tame  wotxU,  '  thfi  ftvhieiiejt  of  their  t»MJW  of  mnVing 
Jirntl  agnimi  the  Uevolmionisls*  (ibid.), 

Tlic  s^qupl  of  lliis  affair  is  Mich  nn  ndditinnnl  specimen  of 
bad  faitli  and  self-contradiction  that  it  ritight  nnt  to  be  suppressed. 
Tbc  King  having  occeplcd  a  ministry  from  tins  Feuillanl 
party,  Lafayette  ramc  forward  to  support  hit  friends  now  ia 
itfSco  Ity  writing  a  kind  i>f  dictatorial  manifesto  To  the  AssciobU', 
in  which  he  denounced  ihe  proceedings  and  objects  of  the 
Jacobins.  Of  ibis  celebrated,  foolish,  and,  as  it  turneil  out,  un* 
furtunnte  letter,  M.  I'hiers  pves  large  extracts;  1ml  by  a  petty 
trick  habitual  to  bim,  and  indeed  lit  all  falsifiers,  be  chooses  to 
suppress  tbc  date  both  of  time  and  place — rircuniBlances  essential 
to  any  letter,  but  on  which,  in  respect  (o  this  Idler,  f^rcr>tbing 

^ turned.  It  was  dated  '  l&tft  Jtine,  1792,  from  the  intrenched 
camp  at  AlaubfUffc;'  and  the  indignation  it  produce<l  in  the 
Assembly  arose  on  two  iiinin  points: — in  the  first  place,  it  was 
most  uncnnslilutionnl  and  dangerous  that  a  General  at  the  bend 
of  an  army  should  presume  to  lecture  the  National  Assembly — 
and,  secondly — on  wbirb  ground  indeed  they  affecleil  to  treat 
5t  as  a  forgery — though  dated  at  Maulmige  on  tht  16(A,  it  began 
by  alluding  lo  the  resignation  of  Dumouricz,  which  bad  happened 
in  Paris  cmly  that  same  rfm/— the  16ih.  Tliese  two  egregious 
blunders  of  his  brro,  Lafayette,  M.  Tbiem  thinks  tbnt  be  in  some 
ileeree  veils  by  sitpprcssimf  the  dales,  liut  he  had  also  another 
object — still  more  fraudulent.  The  letter  was  dated  the  Ifitb; 
read  in  the  Assembly  on  llie  iSth— on  Ibe  lyili  it  occasioned  the 
greatest  agitation  in  l*aris,  and  it  became  tbe  pretext  of  llie 
infamnus  Girondin  attack  on  the  Tuilcries  of  the  foll<)wing  day, 
Ihe  celebrated  ^OM  oj'  Jutte.  It  was  necefisary  to  M.  Thiers' 
system  of  calumny  to  implicate  in  some  way  the  King  and  (^ueen 
in  these  ill-managed  proceedings  ot  Lafayette  and  Uieir  lament- 
able conseiju dices,  and  he  llius  goes  about  it: — 

I'  The  FcuilbntB  ^ot  about  Lttfavclle,  itiid  concerted  with  him  tbe 
dm  ft  of  a  letter  to  the  Attcnibly.  His  fiieiuls  were  divided  on  this  sub- 
ject— some  excited,  others  dttisuacled.  Hut  he,  only  tbiiikjug  of  how  (o 
serve  the  King  to  whom  he  had  sworn  fidcliiy,  wrote  the  Setter,  and 
braved  nil  the  dangcis  'nbicb  ncre  about  tu  threaten  bis  bfe.*— ii- 12-4. 
Xow  there  is  nothing  in  M.  Thiers*  relation  lo  explain  that  all 
this  might  not  have  happened  at  Paris — though  we  know  aliundt 
that  whoever  got  abnul  (antourat)  Latayeite,  must  have  been  at 
JUaulfaif/e  ;  and  tlien  M.  Thiers  reaches  the  real  object  of  all  this 
manoDUvering : — 
'  The  King  and  the  Queen  (though  resolved  not  lo  avail  ibemselvcs  of 
bis  (crvices)  alfoned  hiut  to  wiite  the  letter,  becttuse  ihey  were  drlighted 
to  tec  ikcfricmh  efiHierli/  at  taria/ics.' — 10, 
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Thus  creating  aa  iraprcision  ttiat  the  King  and  Queen  were  in 
{Wrsunal  cutntnunication  witli  LafajicUc,  and  crtcouragbd  liiin  to 
wrilc  tbc  Idler — not  exp«?ctin^  nr  intcndiiii>^  llial  il  shuuld  do  any 
good — but  widi  tbe  p^rfidioui  design  of  injuring  lUcir  galtant 
defender  and  rendering  him  suspicious  and  udioiu  lo  tbe  friends 
of  liberty.  And  the  better  to  carry  on  thii  fraud,  M.  Thiers 
makes  sjiotbcr  remarkable  suppression.  The  King  was  so  far 
from  having  bad  any  share  in  this  letter  to  tbe  Assumlily,  that 
Lar»votte  thought  it  necessary  Vo  send  his  Majesty  a  cojn/  of  it  in 
a  private  letter,  which  Dertraud  de  Moleville  has  presen'ed,  but 
which  M.  'I'biers  tctalU/  suppressM — and  for  two  reasons — firsl,' 
because  it  disproves  any  treacherous  intrigue  on  tbc  part  of  the 
Kin^  as  lu  the  first  letter;  and  also,  because  it  bears  testimony  U> 
the  honest  and  constitutional  dispositions  of  his  Majesty. 

Kven  while  forced  in  alt  substantial  casos  to  admit  tbe  King*» 
personal  sincerity,  be  takes  the  oppurlutiity  of  every  obscure  or 
doubtful  incident  to  insinuate  a  suspicion  of  perfidy — and  some- 
times draws  this  iagcnious  conclusion  fruni  facts  that  should  liave' 
bad  a  fiuilc  contrary  effect.  For  instance — b)vvards  tbe  close  of 
1789,  he  says  that 

'  ihe  King  would  not  recall  his  Gardes-du- corps,  who  had  be«n  rcmoTpd 
on  the  5tl]  and  Gth  of  October,  and  preferred  to  intrust  himself  to  the 
National  Guard,  with  whom  be  considered  himself  safe.'  • 

What  could   be  more  prudent  or  more  natural?     If  theKin|fl 
had  been  so  rash  and  so  unfeeling  as  to  bring  forward  agnin  iboscr] 
poor  Gfirdeii'du-corps,  so  lately  the  victims  of  popular  fury,  what 
charges  of  conspiracy  and  perfidy  would  not  the  rcvohjlionisls  of 
the  time    have  raised,  and    M.  Thiers   rcilerati-'d? — A  new  nias- 
GBcrc  must  have  bf^cii  the  inevitable  result.      Ilul  '  tbc  King  con- 
fided himself  to  the  National  Guards' — the  soldiers  of  the  people. 
Has  M.  'I'hiers  no  expression  of  approbation  for  that  conciliatory 
sacrifice  of  the  royal  feeling^     Quite  the  contrary:  he  proceeds 
to  throw  over  the  King's  humane  reluctance  to  expose  the  Gardes- 
du-corps    to  fresh  danger  and    his  confidence  in  the    National") 
Guard,  the  most  odit>us  discolour: — 

*  J/is  design  was  to  appear  a  jmsoner.  The  Municipality  of  Pari* 
defeated  this  miscrublc  trick  {trup  petite  fvsey  by  begging  the  King  to 
recall  hisGardcs-du-corpB — which  lie  still  refused,  under  idle  prHexU^ 
and  throuyh  the  medium  rf  the  Queen.' 

Ta  ajij?ear  a  jirt'sotier  f    Alns  !  wlio  but  M .  Thiers  ever  doubted 
that  ever  since  the  5th  of  October  he  was  one  ?  Tlie  fear  of  a  new ' 
mas»«<Te  of  tbe  Gardes- du-c»irp»  inmllml"  ' -wi  «t.i/./*? /riVA "  and  an* 
*  idle  pretext,'  on  nu  other  aulh'*^  ''elte  sav 

one  of  those  genilemen  waiki  '-rormj 

fu  if  (supposing  that  small  fa  ~'is«' 
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helieve)  a  single  p^^rson  venturing  lo  wear  an  oltl  unifonn  proved 
thai  the  ntidle  bnilv-iEuartl  would  have  been  allowed  to  resume  the 
custody  of  ibc  Kint;,  nnd  deprive  the  Naliunal  Guards  of  ibe  jiosts 
which  they  bad  usurppd  amidst  the  butchery  of  the  fiib  of  Octo- 
ber!     Btiti'annot  M.  Thiers  imaffine  that,  besides  these  co^rent 
KBSonB,  the  King  might  have  a  constitutional  relucLince  In    ac- 
knowUH)g:c  the  huinitialtng  authority  ihat  M.  Lafayette  and    tlie 
Municipality  of  Paris  thuj  assumed  to  exercise  over  his  household  f 
.  And  then,  that  the  Queen    mi^ht,  as  usual,   be  implicated  in 
'  tliis  pL'rfuly,  it  is  said  that  the  King  employed  her — (V  iaquelle 
ON  [wB  supiKiBL-  the  Court]  wnjiait  let  commissioiiM  tUffirUcs — ns 
ibe  medium  of  his  communications  ;  when  in  truth  it    appears, 
even  by  M.  Thiers*  own  explanatory  note,  that  M.  de  la  Fayette 
bad  made  the  proposition  to  the  Queen,  and  of  course  received 
the  answer  through  the  medium  that  he.  and  not  the  King,  bad 
,  diosen.    And,  finally,  after  thus  innkiiig  litis  a  direct  and  persons) 
chaise  agaiust  the  King    and    Queen,   he    falls  back  u)xiii  his 
old  device  of  secret  and  anonymous  advisers,  and  tells  us  that 
the  King  and  Queen  would  have  accepleil   llio   proposition,  but 
that    '  On  kur  jit  refuser,'  &H'-.      There   assureilly    Iu^eded  na 
Adviser  to  enable  any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  understanding 
'to sec  that  such  a  proposition  could  have  had  no  other  prospect 
that  of  a  npw  and  gpnerni  massacre,  and  an  earlipr  and  more 
jlclc  m'crlbrow  of  the  monarchy.    M .  Thiers,  in  thus  altempt- 
'ing  to  calumniate  the  King  and  Queen,  has  in  truth  produced 
;  against  his  friend  and  patron  Lafayette  one  of  the  heaviest  charges, 
I  uther  of  deplorable  folly  or  detestable  treachery,  tbat  ever  yet  had 
I  been  made  against  him. 

Another  case  bearing  on  nearly  the  same  points  aflords  an  in- 
tlance  of  still  more  ilagitious  falsehood  : — 

*  On  the  iHih  of  April  [1791],'  "»,"  M.  Thiers,  'the  King  attempted 
to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  (Jlcitnl.  It  was  imnicdiately  re|»orteci  thai,  being 
unwilling  to  employ  n  prie«t  who  hud  tnkcn  the  oath  [to  the  new  con- 
■tilution  of  the  clergy],  he  had  deU-nniiied  to  absent  himself  during 
Eaiter  week.  Others  (lectured  that  he  ilc>ii(ne(l  to  miike  his  escape. 
Tiie  people  assembled  in  crt>wds  anil  HtopiR-J  his  hor»c«.  Lafayette 
hastened  tu  his  rc-scut^,  entreated  the  King  lo  remain  in  hit  carriage,  and 
Buurcd  him  that  he  was  alwiut  to  open  n  passage  fur  his  departure.  The 
King,  however,  according  to  his  old  paltry  of  Hot  appearing  free,  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  sad  would  not  permit  him  to  make  the  attempt.' 

Now  the  fact  is,  tbat  LafayeUe  diil  make  ibe  attempt,  awl 
, totally  failed.     'The  very  soldiers  he  liad  brought  to  protect  the 
,  Kiitg's  piutsage,'  says  Ilertrand  de  MoleviUe, '  turned  against  hi 
'He  did  in  J'aui  all  that  he  could  do,  but  his  efforts  only  oi 
hil  own  want  of  power :   the  feeble  voice  of  the  ]>opuhtf  I 
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was  ilroirnei)  in  iho  vociferatiuns  uf  tbe  mob;  and  altliouj^b 
M.  cle  LnfaveUe  offered.  If  the  Kinj{  should   persiit  in  gmag.to 

endeavour  iw  force  a  paisoge  at  tfie  risk  of  his  li/'e.  Ibe  King 
decUnal  n  mnftict  iif  whtrh  ho  arid  hia  wifa  and  vhiUhcn—whoie 
jtretieitce  M.  Thiers  Jraudulenlhj  voiuiaiU — would  no  doubt  bare 
been  the  first  victims,  and — after  ha%-in^  been  an  fiottr  arid  a  fiaif 
in  the  carriafrc,  exposed  to  the  ^ossest  insults,  ribaldr)',  and 
menaces  of  the  populace^was  at  length  forced  to  alight.  And 
instead  of  this  being  a  dishonest  trick  of  the  Kin^'s—ns  M.Tliien 
insinuates — he  went  next  day  in  slate  to  the  National  Assembly 
and  complaineil  of  the  oiitnge  in  these  words  :— 

'  Gcnlicmcii— Vou  are  informed  of  the  opposition  given  yestcrdny  td 
my  departure  from  St.  Cloud.  I  was  unwilling  to  overcome  it  by  fdrcc, 
because  1  feared  lo  occasion  acts  of  severity  sguinal  n  misguided  tnullilude 
^'but  it  is  of  importance  tutbe  nation  to  prove  that  I  am  free^  Notliiiig 
is  so  cssctitifti  to  the  authority  of  the  •ancttuii  [  have  given  to  your  decrees. 
— Governed  by  this  powerful  motive  I  pcitist  in  my  pUn  of  going  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  the  National  AsnemWy  muit  perceive  the  necessity  of  it.' 

This  appeal  was  as  fruitless  as  the  ' /(trcihle  feeble  efforts  of 
Laia^olte  had  bt-en.  The  Mumcipalily  of  Paris  decTeed  that  the 
King  should  not  go  to  St.  Cloud — ilic  cowardly  Assembly  declined 
to  interfere,  and  the  buinlHaicd  monarch  was  as  it  were  remanded 
back  to  bis  prison.  The  conduct  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  Jay 
was  execrable — but  what  can  he  said  of  M.  Thiers? — what?  but 
that  his  narrative  is  false  and  c&lumtiious. 

In  the  critical  internal  between  the  outrages  of  the  2Cth  of 
June  and  the  lOth  of  August  M.  Thiers  says — 

'  It  was  ruiDourcd  (on  r^aniiait)  in  fact  timt  the  Chfiteau'  was  en- 
deavDuring  hi  yruxttkt  the  people  to  a  oecund  rising,  in  order  that  it 
might  have  un  opporluiiity  uf  &luughlcntig  tlicm.  So  that  the  Ch&tcaa 
nupposed  ihat  there  was  un  inteutiun  of  iL&siUGiuating  the  King,  and  the 
^aubourgt  one  of  maHscnng  the  people' 

Thus  again  endeavouring  lo  place  some  im^inary  conspiracy 
uf  the  Court  in  lUe  same  calegoiy  with  the  real  atrocities  uf  tbs 
20tb  of  June  and  lUlh  of  August,  and  hinting;,  niih  his  usual 
insidious  inconsistency,  that  the  aggressions  of  the  people  were 
prompted  by  an  impulse  of  self-defence,  although  he  iu  antece- 
dent and  subsequent  passages  (i.  306 — 37-)  odmits  that  both 
these  deplorable  riots  were  the  work  not  Kvcn  oflhc  people,  but  ofa 
dozen  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  and  Gironde  parties,  who  even  found 
some  difficulty  in  rousing  llie  Parisian  mob  into  the  necessary 
state  uf  frenzy,  aud  were  obliged  to  udjourn  the  decisive  insurrec* 

•AM*}  ll(«  Unci  QMfduw,  nKiuiiiif  Ibe  Uoyal  rcti' 
''—•I,  mat  oflcii  u*r<l  in  lui    iiii  iiliuiii  frriiM  Tur 
'  'hf  r«wrr.  '  La  Vtinr  (!f»inn*c  tour'^-lour 
iV«tda/Vff."— r**M,  it,  177, 

tion. 
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iion,  Bt  Rrst  intended  for  the  26tb  of  Jaljr,  to  ihc  lOtk  of  AuffuU. 
tbat  they  might  have  the  cn-nperalion  of  the  Mnracillais. — L  372. 

Here  is  Another  specimen  of  the  same  masquerade  of  candour. 
When  the  unLappy  Queen  deplored  the  undeserved  snirausity 
of  the  people  —  Al.  I'bicrs  sympatluaes  with  her  in  the  fuHowing 
tirain : — 

'  TliU!,  by  a  kind  of  fatdlitj-,  the  aup}X>sfd\\\  intention  of  the  Ch&ieati 
'  excited  the  Hiispiciona  ami  fury  of  the  people,  nud  the  vocifcraLion*  of 
the  people  iiicreascd  the  sorrow*  and  imprudences  of  the  ChAteau.  Wlir 
did  not  itie  Ch&teau  understand  tlte  fears  of  the  people — why  did  not 
the  people  understand  the  sorrows  of  the  Chdttuu — Why  ?  but  beonse 
men  nrc  men.' — li.  77. 

To  this  disgusting  afTecUition  of  n  humane  impartiality  \m 
answer  No — it  was  because  the  Revolutionists  were  not  men,  but 
monsters!  Sorrows  tUcru  were,  and  fear  there  was — but  nnt 
diWdrd  as  in  M,  Thiers*  invidious  partition  ;  the  fejir,  as  well  a* 
the  sorrow,  was  the  bitter  portion  of  the  Ch&ftati — the  people  hnd 
nothing  to  fear,  and  feared  nothing.  Their  leaders  were  ihc  nnly 
conHpirators,  and  in  every  case  the  a^rcssors  and  assailants;  while 
the  bumbled  and  defenceless  Ch&leau  was  doomed  to  suffer  at 
first  all  the  bnmiliation  nf  insult,  and  ultimately  the  last  excesses 
of  outrage.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  may  have  been,  must 
have  been,  about  the  Court,  as  there  was  in  every  other  clo^s  of 
French — as  well  as  of  European — society,  a  diversity  of  opinion 
about  the  Ilevolution — that  the  Anli-revolutionisls  must  have 
predominated  in  the  Court  circle — that,  as  ihe  outhority  nnti 
person  of  the  King  were  progressively  assailed,  insulted,  and 
endangered,  the  lioatile  opinions  of  the  courtiers  became  more 
unnnimous — that  ihey  mny  have  talked  what  M.  Thiers  calls 
•  inipnidenlly,'  and  even  sometimes  acted  imprudently.  All  this 
is  true,  and  every  sueh  incident  (surjiriuin^'ly  few,  all  things 
considered)  was  exaggerated  and  promulgated  by  wcry  nefarious 
art  to  inflame  and  ulreratethe  public  mind.  But  that  anything 
like  a  conspiracy  or  combination  against  the  people,  or  even  \\i\- 
rew  order  of  things,  was  ever  formed — but  above  all  formed  under 
any  iipprobalioti  or  connivance  of  either  the  King  or  the  Queen — 
fiiay  be  most  confidently  denied.  And  wlint  ratifies  uur  argument 
is,  that  M.  Thiers,  who  makes  these  insinuations  as  to  secret 
anti-national  councils  on  every  page,  never  once  attempts  to  esta- 
blish them  by  facts;  and  whenever  he  happens  to  pro<tucc  a  fact 
at  all  approaching  the  subject,  it  is  invariably  found  to  contradict 
ihu  insinuation, 

In  slinrt,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  all  this  portion  of  his  work — 
and  a  most  important  portion  it  is — M-  Thiers  is  as  utterly  re- 
gardless of  truth  or  even  of  vraUcmblance  as  if  he  were  writing 


■ 
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the  Chateau.de  Neslc  or  Wx^Mysiirci  tie  Pan's — and  wc  have  lilllc 
(loubl  itiat,  if  tnxed  in  the  pm-Titc  society  of  bis  early  days  with 
lliis  fflabuiale  tttifffestw  falsi,  llie  gay  ati<l  insouciant  iiiaiiufacturer 
uf  M.  Le  Cointc's  octavos  would  Irnvo  hiugiiRtl  and  sUrugged  bia 
sliouldprs  with  a  '  Mais,  que  voulez  vans? — >without  this  phantom 
of  a  Court,  1  couid  not  tiave  carried  mj/  theortf  uf  tUo  KcvoluLion 
through  a  single!  page.' 

Hi*  inanagfiiu-iit  of  the  case  of  Egaliti  takes  the  other  of  the 
two  modes  of  dcceplitJii.  ou  which  his  whole  schpitio  pmcewU — • 
the  sufiprcmo  veri;  and  as  he  invents,  even  hcynnd  the  llbcllists  of 
the  day.  iiiacbinalions  lor  an  imaginary  Cvtirt.  so  en  revavi-he  :"* 
it  were,  he  atleuuntps  and  envfilojis  in  nmbit^iiily  anil  doubt 
livery  indlr'ntion  of  the  real  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  detailed  plan  of  bis  work  did  not  allow  hiin  to  get  rid  of  tbo 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  auminary  style  of  Mi;^iRt ;  but  we  liave  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  passajje  in  which  the  most  serious,  the 
most  notoriiHix.  the  must  undeniable  charges  against  Etjalitc  are  not 
either  |)a8iietl  over  nhtigeihcr,  or  trratetl  us  the  mere  ondits  of  the 
town,  or  OS  the  suggestions  of  enemies,  or  as  accidents  which, 
even  if  true,  were  of  no  substantial  intluunce.  Hero  aru  a  few 
instunccj,  not  selected,  hut  taken  as  they  occur  in  the  first  pages. 

The  Abbe  Sieycs  is  intniduced — Lis  *  pamphlet '  which  accele- 
lated,  Uis  *  uiuliun '  which  ronstituled,  (As-  National  Assembftf — - 
but  nut  a  liicil  is  j^iven  lh.it  he  lind,  or  was  supposed  t^i  have,  any 
connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans — nor  is  any  menlion  made 
of  ibe  celebrated  cahicrs  uf  the  Orleans  itailliaffes,  aUributed  Ui 
Siisycs.  And  why  this  concealment  i  Beranse  il  is  M.  Thiers*, 
as  il  was  M.  Mijtnet's,  and  no  doubt  M.  Lafilte's,  object  to  repre- 
sent the  Duke  us  a  gi<Idyi  dissipated,  mere  mnn  of  ptensuiCj  with 
no  plan,  no  party,  no  influence — a  lly  on  the  wheel  of  the  Revo- 
liilion; — and  this  bvpothpsis  would  be  dcfenleil  by  a  coiifujwton 
that  he  was  nclin;^  ni  close  and  inttnintu  concert  with  '  the  com- 
prehensive, philosophical,  and  systematic  mind  of  one  of  the 
grettest  geniuses  of  the  age."  (Thiers,  vol.  i.  pi>.  '28,  GO.)  So 
when  he  drat  menlions  the  Duke  of  Ork-uns  as  conneclcd  with 
party,  it  is  (bus: — 

*  When  p»rJic»  Ue^an  to  fnTm  themselves,  he  had  suffered  \m  name 
In  be  cDiplujcd,  and  even,  it  u  said,  his  wealth  also.  Plaitercil  with 
ttic  vaffM*'  pt-aapect  before  him,  he  was  sclive  enough  to  draw  accu- 
natinns  on  himself,  but  not  to  ensure  success;  siid  he  must  have  snilly 
dittrcmed  his  partisans,  1/  they  realli/  had  any  projects^  by  his  incoa- 
«[ant  aiubilion.'— i.  44. 

'  Va[;ue  prospect' — '  inconstant  ambition'— of  »r 
doi-s  not  say  ;  niul  even  doubts  whether  '  anybr 
prtijects*!  IJyandhy  M.  Thiers  becomes  a  litUc  I 

vot.  t^XTi.  wo.  CLII.  2  p 


^M  *  The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  forming  an  kppartenanee  to  the 

^^^K  jnloce  of  the  Duke  of  OttcaQB,  was  the  rendezToua  of  the  must  vehement 
^^^^•llgitatois ;  there  th«  bpldleat  horiuigucB  were  (leU<rem) ;  there  tnrght 
^^^HIk  seen  an  orntor  mounted  on  n  tnbic  cullecliog  a  crowd  around  him, 
^^^H  tad  excilini:  Ihetn  by  the  moEl  ferociuui  laiiguagi: — knguu^  alvrnvk  uo- 
^^^^■ttuaithed— for  there  the  mob  rcigucd  soverci^.  Here  men,  tHpjto»**i 
^^^^Pto  be  devoted  lu  the  Duke  of  OrlFaiiS.  were  the  inutl  furwiud.  TIjo 
^^^Hvcalth  of  lliut  jirince — hb  nctl-knnwn  prudigalil)' — the  cuoriuuuH  Bunis 
P^^^Vht  burrDwcd^iiK  residence  un  the  spot — his  umbLUun, /Af»jrA  rti^eH*, 
all  served  tu  point  accuButtun  agiiiiiet  htm.' — i.  EA. 

Here,  in  ejiite  of  the  qualifying  aiiJ  ambiguous  plirospolng^, 
we  have  something  thai  liKilis  liktr  a  p res uuip lion  agaiDst  tUa 
Duke  of  Orleans;  hut  M.  Thiers  makes  a  sharp  turn,  and  being 
Ijiiiible  either  tu  coiicenl  nv  denv  lite  Ail-T  that  the  lru>l»  of  ihr 
Pa]iiis  K<)}al  were  Lribed,  ht;  ha&lenia  lo  ihrov*  u  veil  over  the 
Dnroc  of  liulcc  of  Orleans,  and  lo  rescue  the  immaculalc  Revolu- 
tion from  the  reproach  of  having  beon  in  any  degree  iollu«nc«(l 
Xny  these  hireling  a^itatrirs. 

The  intHle  in  which  he  eicctitcfi  tliis  is  very  remarkable  an<l 
adniirably  charaiteristic.  We  stated  at  the  outset  that  M.  Thiers 
hud,  in  tiis  suhseciuent  editions,  aliened  rortain  passages  of  bis 
original  text,  anil  that  these  alterations  seemed  cliiefly  designed 
hi  remove  some  slight  traces  of  truth  or  candour  into  which  he 
bnil  inadvertently  Jallen.  We  have  aheady  given  one  example 
of  it ;  hut  this  rensioa  is  perutiarly  observable  in  scleral  passages 
relating  to  the  delicate  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  frutn 
many  instances  of  this  dishonest  manipulation  we  submit  lu  our 
readers  the  specimen  of  llie  case  before  us. 


PIltST    KUITION. 

*  7^47  Histurian,  without  mm- 

tioHtHff    any  namr.    can    at    toast 

ASBcrt    that  money  was    pTof'iiscty 

distributed.    For  if  tlic  st>iin(l  pari 

of  the    nation    wo?    ardently  dc- 

^^^^  Birous  of  liberty:  if  the   it-stlcss 

^^^K-ftnd  suffering  muliilndc  reported  to 

^^^Hlgitation  for  the  sake  of  bettorinp; 

^^^Hlta  condition;  there  were  inetiga- 

^^^Ktoni  who   excited  this   multiludct 

^^^Vlnd  who  fjl'ten  directed  its  blnwa 

^^^Bind  its  piiioffe.     It  is,  ccrtaittly, 

^^^H  not  with  money  and   secret  nin< 

^^^H  li(i:uvrca  tliiit  one  cati  Ret  in  move- 

^^^H  menl  Kti  entire  nuliun,    {tut  oner 

^^^^LcretY«(  if  it  often  b^  ihia  meauji 

^^^H  that  it  i*  dirfctt'd  utid  hd  tutray 

^^"  JJMT^).'— i.  88. 


SUBSUqillMT  EDITIONS. 
'  Bi^lortf,  without  mtenliouiMg 
tmy  MMMT,  <:«li  al  UaU  MXsctt  tltat 
money  was  (irohisely  di»iiibutcd. 
For  if  the  sound  pari  of  the  nation 
was  ardently  desirous  of  liberty;  if 
the  rekileitit  nnd  snlTering  innltilud« 
retorted  tn  agitniton  for  the  sak«of 
bciterin^  its  condition  :  there  were 
iniU(;ators  who  aommimtm  excited 
that  moltttude,  and  ditvcted  fter- 
hafut  some  of  its  UoWB.  /ft  a4it«r 
rftjtertu  i/i  ii  influent*  it  not  to  Aff 
rtrkon^  among  the  fntuet  of  l4v 
lifvcilulion ;  fur  it  is  hut  wt 
huU  money  and  with  scc- 
n(eiivre«  that  yuu  can  ec- 
Nation  of'  twmtjf-Jin*  m 
mrn* — i.  55. 
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Onr  readers  see  the  art  wilh  which  Xhctv  cliangcs  are  made  and 
the  object  m  which  iht'V  arc  dircrtcd.  In  tti«  first  vcrsinn  tbe-jj 
Hittorian  admils  ihft  fact  that  money  was  inslruineoial  in  thnM 
tumults ;  in  the  second  be  cndearours  tu  discredit  it.  In  the  first 
version  he  snj-s  the  Historian  himself  ran  (vtgart  the  fact — as  if 
from  pf  rsonal  investigation  and  conviction — in  the  seaind  version  ha 
slips  out  of  this  rrsponsibilit)-,  and  turns  il  over  tu  the  Muse  of 
•  //r.t/&ri/' — 'tis  Ch'o  i»nd  not  Th'er*  tlinl  suspects  the  intej^tj, 
of  t!ie  Duke  of  Orleans-  In  the  first  version  he  confcssos  '  blow* 
and  piUat/e  ' — hul  'pillafje  *  wouUI  have  reminded  his  reader  of  j 
an  nfrair  which  M.  Thioii  hwl,  ns  wc  shall  more  fully  see  by  and' 
by,  a  strong-  de«ire  to  suppress — the  pillage  of  the  house  of  M. 
Reveillon;  anil  so  the  word  ' jnliage"  ilisappenrs  from  the  second 
version.  In  the  first  version  it  is  »aid  posifitvh/  that  '  there  were 
instisalors  who  cxcilcd  and  often  direcled  these  blows  and  pillage.' 
In  the  secf>nd  lersion  the  |iosilivu  assertion  is  lonercl  lo  a  'per* 
hervs,'  •  pmt'ftre ' — the  '  ojfcn*  to  •  sometimes — and  '  the  hlotr*  and 
piitaffe'  attenuated  to  •  $vme  (qutltpies  nns)  of  itti  Motet*  And' 
finally,  the  lust  admission,  that  when  a  nation  is  once  in  a  stale  of 
excileinenl.  money  can  influence  and  ini«iguideit,  is  totally  meratpj 
in  nn  assertion  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency — that  '  it  is  not  by 
"aiittfe"  money  that  a  nation  of  twenty-five  millitms  of  people 
can  he  otnrulscd.' 

Wc  have  pine  into  these  verbal  delads  on  this  point  thai  it  may 
scr\'e  as  a  specimen  nf  the  Uvtr  and  dishonest  arts  with  which  M. 
Thiers  falsifies  not  merely  the  historical  facia,  but  when  he  ha« 
happcneil  in  the  hurry  of  early  composition  to  deviate  into  any 
thins'  like  truth — his  own  recorded  cvideni-e  and  opinion. 

All  this pritching and  plasteving  does  little  townnts defending  the 
Duke  of  Orleans;  but  it  proves  all  we  waul  to  show — -M.  Thiers* 
rcluetance  to  tell  what  lie  knows  to  he  the  truth,  nnd  the  miserable 
shifiB  with  uliieh  he  endeavours  to  eviule  it.  Hut  tlien  coino  the 
Sill  nnd  Glh  October,  1/89,  when  the  guiltof  the  Pukeof  Orleans 
beoune  so  audacious  and  flagrant,  that  even  M.  'I'hicrs  was  forced 
— (in  pain  of  a  complete  literary  (liscredit  and  commercial  failure — 
t<i  notice  it  ditunctly ;  but  he  iltics  so  in  a  way  that  exhibits,  most 
strikingly,  his  aflected  candour,  mingling  with  his  inveterate  par- 
tialilT  and  untruth.  Our  readers  need  not  he  reminded  of  tha 
frightful  yet  romantic  luiirors  ut'  lliote  dreadful  days — the  most 
cxiraurdinary.  and  exciting,  and  tourhing  scenes,  wc  think,  of 
the  whid«  refoluliouary  traigedy,*     They  ended — ufter  u  series  o£ 
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in  Mr.  Mko  Forlntw'i  '  Hitiury  nf  lb*  Qmitution,' 

ill  tiut  ttii^]  liul  i:oni|;ri;)mitJTe  rulumet; — 

'•lipMicr  ill  ilailj'li',  aiitt  lOme  minol  iiiacnl- 
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brutalities  aad  massacret.  paid  for  and  directed  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  m  person — in  il»c  mob,  Icil  by  women,  and  men  in 
vomen't  rlothes,  carr^iiiR  oft'  the  Royal  Faniily,  in  bloody  uiumph, 
prisoners  tn  Paris;  the  hcfids  of  the  faithful  Oardes-ilu-corps 
mnssarrcil  in  protecting  them,  heing  carried  in  the  van  of  llic 
procession  of  murderers  and  furies.  Yet  of  these  fatal  horrors 
die  King  and  Queen  themselves  were,  in  M.  Thiers'  narmii^-e, 
J<nnt  pmjectors  and  accomplices. 

*■  Public  excitcmcnl  was  at  its  height ;  and  the  most  sinister  cvcnla 
were  to  he  apprehended.  A  luotvuuvit  was  equnlly  tlesircd  by  the  People 
ami  Ikf  Court  '. — fly  the  people,  that  thty  might  seize  the  King's  person  ; 
the  Court,  that  terror  might  induce  hint  to  retire  to  Metz." — i.  184. 

We  |)ausc  with  dis-rust  and  wonder  at  such  audacious  nun> 
sense.  The  Court  hnving  a  prcmeilitatcd  share  in  the  sit^c  and 
suck  of  Versailles — the  Court !  Of  the  pour  and  scanty  remains 
of  what  Rould  be  called  a  Court,  some  on  that  day  sacrificed,  with 
delil>cratoheriiJsm,tlirir  own  lives  in  order  that,  while  the  m<tb  were 
butchering  them,  the  Queen  might  have  time  to  escaj>e  balf-n.ikcd 
from  her  bed.  Others  were  massacred  in  various  arts  of  duly. 
Every  soul  within  the  palace  hnd  reason  tu  believe  their  last  hour 
was  come.  This  was  the  Court  which  invited  the  mob  to  '  frighten 
the  King!'  Next  follows  one  of  those  admissions  on  which  M. 
Thiers  builds  liis  repnlalion  for  candour  and  iinpnrtialily : — 

'A  movement  wm  also  dfsircd  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  hoped 
to  obtain  the  iricutcniint-GencriiUhip  [Ilegeney]  of  the  kingdurn,  if  the 
King  should  go  off.*  *  tc  has  rvfn  been  Kaid  that  the  IJuke  of  Or- 
leans went  so  far  as  to  hope  for  the  Crown  ;  hut  this  is  hBrdly  credible, 
foi— • 

we  think  no  reader  would  have  ever  guessed  the  reason, 
*  for — lie  had  nut  tuBIciimt  audacity  of  Kpirit  for  so  high  an  ambition.' 
Though  M.Thiers  had  aduiilted  in  tLc  prccc<ling  line  that  the 
movement  was  desired  by  tbe  Duke  to  drive  the  King  away,  and  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  Kcgency  of  the  kingdom  :  surely  the  auda- 
city and  ambition  that  suiliccd  for  the  scheme  that  M.  Tiiiers 
conlesses,  would  have  been  equally  adetpiate  lo  the  scheme  be 
discredits.  What  follows  is  still  more  aslounding.  M.  Thiers 
all  of  a  sudden  discovers  thai  tbe  Duke  is  totally  innocent  of  the 
whole  affair — of  what  he  had  planned,  ns  well  as  of  what  he  had 
not! 

'  The  advnntaiies  which  the  Duke  might  cx|>ect  from  thiK  new  insur- 
rection have  occasioned  his  being  accuied  of  having  pariif:iputrti  in  it ; 

wnt«tR,  and  oreonru  hai  arrived  nt  iIjr  taninronc1iui<ni*n<  we  havr,  u  lo  d>e'(y»tfo> 
tvliitf,' '  futlifs'i'S,'  'f<'lu/'fi"S>'  'Jfoilimi  ■  of  M.TIiii-ni — tliounh  lie  dori  not  Mvm  to 

lliive  liiti^ctnl   ibr  [irciiliiu  iiilluPiim  iiiulrr  wlilcli  In  Wtnle.      N«  11  tlOt  ^uilD  lO  wcll 

nil  hia  giinrd  agiunat  On-  deeji^r  Jewwioti  of  Mi^iirl.  iriioin,  even  wliile  rerutiiif  him, 
Uc  treuu  Willi  inotc  rrqiect  tban  bis  aliollow  iiliiloaopliy  uiil  tulcmu  ijuincnily  itorrvo. 
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but  it  tirat  no  svch  thing.    He  coulil  nut  havD  given  ihit  itnpukion— 

for—* 

nnnthpr  rtiison  which  nu  one  would  ever  bave  guessed, 

*  for  it  arcae  out  of  the  nature  o/thinffs* — Jb. 

So,  all  M.  Tliier»  La»  been  propounding  for  the  last  five 
minntM  turns  out  to  be  mere  lies  or  reveries.  1 1  niis  neither 
llie  Peoplf,  nor  the  Coarl,  nor  the  Duhe  of  Orfraiis,  that  made 
this  iaBurrcctiun- — not  at  all;  it  was  iinpussible  that  they — and 
particularly  he — could  have  bad  anjtliing  to  dti  with  it ;  it  re* 
Kulled  from  an  alto|relbpr  different  and  higher  power— (Ar  nature 
of  t/iint/s  !~FutIi/e  ! — But  M.  Thiers  suspects  that  this  solutiun 
mig-hl  not  be  quite  satisfactory ;  and  then  he  producos  another 
>crap  uf  candour: — 

*  The  utmost  the  Duke  of  Orleans  could  have  had  to  du  with  !l  was  to 
forward  i.ter.ondrr^  it;  and  cvcit  in  that  view,  the  immense  judicial 
iitqmrtf  tchirh  ajtrrward*  eiattml^  arid  time,  wliich  reveals  all  things, 
iifforil  no  (rinr  ff  <tnif  concrrlfi! pUm' 

What !  though  he  himself  had  just  told  us  that  the  People  had 
a  plan  of  seizing  the  KlHg:.  and  the  Court  anotlicr,  of  frighu-ninp, 
and  the  Duke  a  third,  of  dcthtoning  hiiii  ? 

Hut  the  assertion  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not  'participate^ 
in  thii  movement,  and  that  '  the  immeme  judicial  inqxiiTy  afforded 
HO  inter  of  ani/  vonctrted  plan" — >»  asumcdly  the  innsl  monstrous 
falsehuud  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  print.  AU  iho  arts,  the 
powers,  and  the  audacily  of  the  Revolutionary  party  were  employwl 
to  protract,  euibmrass,  aiul  stifle  ihut  inquiry — but  in  sjilto  of 
their  efforts  the  main  facts  wcru  put  hejond  doubt.  Upwards  of 
three  hundred  wilncsaes  %\^i>Vv  to  a  vast  variety  of  the  inridcnis 
coniiectctl  »ilb  these  long  and  uiyslertous  machinations,  and  csta- 
blishdl  by  a  thousand  concurrent  farts  lliat  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  the  King — thnt  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ]>aid  for  and  coun- 
tpnanccd,  and  even  personallydirccted  it — aird  that  the  ulyectwas 
llie  Kej^uncy  or  even  the  'i'hronc  for  him,  according  ns  events 
might  turn  out.  We  shall  produce  half  a  dozen  of  this  cloud  of 
witnesses — whose  evidence  is  beyond  all  queslionr  ami  nho  stale 
in  general  lenns  what  all  the  rest  supjK^rt  by  innuuieiablc  details. 

First,  M.  Mounirr — who  was  l*rcsidcnl  of  the  Nslinnnl  As- 
sembly during  those  eventful  days,  and,  ns  M.  Thiers  aduiitSj  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  llit;  jM)puIar  parly  : — 

'  I  know  that  long  before  the  5th  of  October  there  was  a  design  to 
force  the  King  to  rnrie — tlmt  M.  La  Faydte  apprised  the  Mini>lcta  of 
this  iiitciiUun,  ami  advised  tliciii  lo  bring  the  regimenl  of  Flanders  to 
Vcrsnilica  tu  prevent  it.  M.  de  l.nfii^tiiiii,  colouel  of  this  regiment,  ac- 
quainted me  soon  HOcr  its  arrival  thai  every  means  of  Mducliun- — even 
money  and  wumcn — were  emjilu^vd  to  clcliauch  bis  soldiers.  About 
Igur  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  lith  the  women  Miived,  led  by  two 
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men  [one  of  them  Maillanl,  one  of  the  licroe*  of  the  Butille],  aud 
endcuvoiired  to  force  their  way  into  the  Pftlacc,  but  failing  there,  cnsat 
into  and  filled  the  hftU  of  the  National  Aisembly.  Aboat  toidai^ht, 
M.  de  la  Fayette  Rrrivcd  with  the  P«risinn  array.  He  told  me, —  Thng  it 
a  freih  trick  o/*  the  faction.  iNVrvr  hffort  trna  tn  much  moiMy  tHs' 
trihiiud  to  the  people — the  dearness  of  bread  and  the  banquet  givtn  bjf 
lh«  Gardrs'iia-Carnit  [to  the  n;gimenl  of  Fluiwlers]  arr  Mere  pretejJjt.* 
~-Pro<r'dure  da  Chateirt,  \.  73. 

M.  Ucr^ossc,  the  celcbrnlcd  advocate  and  deput;  to  the  Na- 
lionsl  A»s«ml)ljr,  dcposeil — 

'  Several  days  before  the  5ih  and  6th  of  October^  it  wu  publicly  «n- 
niiuTiccd  nt  Vcreaillee,  that  there  wu  to  be  an  insurrection  against  the 
Royal  Family; — that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  mob 
cnmt,  there  was  ti  ^reat  fermentation  in  VersailleB  itself  j — that  it  was 
said  that  the  lime  was  come  for  cutting  the  Qurcii's  ibro&t,  and  getting 
rid  of  the  Cfthjil  of  which  Bhewn»  thclcftdcr; — that  for  n  long  time  jire- 
vio»«  tn  thin,  mniiy  iwrsons  Deemed  occupied  with  the  nrojrcL  of  making 
the  Duke  of  Orleiuia  regent  of  the  kingdom; — that  uqionenl  does  not 
jiernit  himsrlf,  without  further  proof,  to  BBBCrl  that  this  was  with  the 
eoHBtuit  of  that  Prince  . . .  but  truth  uhligijtt  hini  tu  ile4.-lure  that  he  had 
hoard  [curly  in  July]  the  Cuiiiie  de  Minihi'su  declare  that  i\a  ctTectual 
step  lowarda  hheriy  would  be  uitLilc  until  ihcy  had  iimdc  a  Jicroiutioa 
at  Court,  and  thnt  the  revolution  niuist  be  llie  elevation  of  (he  Duhr  of 
Ortewm  to  the  Itegvnc^  ; — that  one  of  those  [iresent  asking  w  hcrlhcr  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  wuuld  consent,  M.  dc  Mimbenu  answered  that  the 
Diike  of  Orleitne  had  said  every  thing  that  was  emtiafaciory  on  that 
point.'— /&.  i.  19. 

M.  de  Mutsi^,  captiun-commaQdant  of  tlic  regiment  uf  Flan- 
ders, declares — 

'  Thai  he  Will  Ht  the  head  of  the  regiment  when  the  women  arnved — 
that  he  and  the  other  officers  used  every  exertion  tn  prevent  these  wotnen 
^ting  Binoni;tt  the  men,  hut  in  vain — and  that  iiinori^t  the«e  women 
tnere  were  eeverul  that  frum  their  vuices,  air,  and  manner^  bo  suiipooed 
were  m«n  itt  di$ffui99.' — ib.  ISO- 
He  and  otbcr  officers  of  the  rc^mcat  dcpoBcd  th&t  monev  wu 
dislribuled  to  debauch  the  soldiers  fn>m  their  duly,  «nd  adduced 
several  instnncps. 

Joseph  Hornard,  one  of  the  Cent  SuJsscs  of  ilie  Ro^ol  Guard, 
iittcsu  that  — 

'  The  iron  gate  of  the  Ch&tcau  was  onened  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  0th,  though  the  cueluni  ie  that  it  is  never  opene>d  Ull  the 
King  riscB ;  that  it  wss  hy  this  gntc  thai  rnoat  nf  the  populace  rntcrrd — 
some  entered  hy  other  s^tcs — hul  all  direvttd  thtmeelvea  towards  the 
Qnevn't  afMrfmails,  anS  teemed  to  be  led  btf  aomv  OM  actjuainted  with 
Ute  inferior  of  the  pitiuvf.^  ~\.  65. 

M.  Groux,  on<^uf  the  King's  Guaiil,  declare* — 
*  That  between  six  and  seven  o*clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6ih  he 
saw  (he  Duke  of  Orleans  in  t  giey  frock<cMt  unbuttoned,  so  m  to  ^ow 
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hit  */ar,  foltowul  by  a  great  tiiol)  crying  "  Ti  w  It  Hoi  d'  Ortruns  I"  biid 
thuL  ti  B  ftoiairri  out  tu  Mr  fxvijjii^  umi  great  tiairt  of  th*  ClaHcatt^  utiU 
mRile  a  mutiuu  witii  lii«  b«ucl  to  iudicnte  thul  they  tliuuld  lurn  to  the 
ri,jht:—i.  140. 

— Thi)  Quetnin  aparUnenti  being  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  great  $tair*, 
whithur,  in  pursuance  of  this  imlicationj  (he  mob  iJireclciI  itgelT, 
and  massacre*)  the  Giirdcs-du-rdrp*  th«l  nttemplod  to  defend  her 
apartment, 

Lc  Virotnte  de  la  ChatrCj  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly, 
doposca — 

*  I  h«fl  bi'eii  tip  nil  night  it)  the  tumitliuous  situtig  of  llie  AtBembly, 
w!i?re  ihe  wumtii  nnd  mub  uf  Pnrii  imil  lakcn  their  plncea  ainotigal  uii 
At  lialf'paBi  three  in  the  morning  we  adjourueil,  cxhauated  with  fali^e. 
I  uucmiJtcd  to  get  into  the  Chateau,  but  found  it  closed  uad  ^uurdeiT  all 
ruuiid.  I  then  went  to  tny  own  ludj^ng,  and  lav  down  un  my  bed.  I 
hiid  Lardly  got  to  tJccp  when  I  was  rouacd  hv  tfiu  Camtc  dc  k  Chttrc, 
who  lodged  in  a  ruuni  uf  the  Buiiic  huuBC,  which  urerloiilccd  ihc  ftunt 
court  or  the  Palace  uiul  the  Place  d'Armes,  calling  mc  tu  sire  ibnl  ilic 
mob  had  seized  two  of  the  Gurden-du-corpii  and  were  lieheading  (hem 
under  our  windowi.  While  at  the  windovv  I  heard  loud  cries  uf  "  Vitfe 
U  ^i  d*  Orleans  1"  &ni\{mW\\\^  qui,  I  taw  that  [prince  comintf  along 
towards  the  spot  where  tlie  GardeB-du^eorpsi  bad  been  murdered.  He 
passed  close  under  the  window — folluwed  by  a  great  crowd — with  a  large 
cockade  in  hie  hut,  and  a  switch  in  liis  baud  which  he  fluurislied  about, 
laughing  licartily.  Shaiily  after  llic  appcaruncc  of  tlic  Uuke  of  OrlcauE, 
the  uiau  with  the  great  beard  who  had  cut  off  the  liiads  of  the  Unrdcs- 
du-corpe — [tlic  celebrated  CoujWW'*] — pasted  our  dour  with  his  halehet 
on  his  ehuuldfr,  iind  wjth  his  bloody  hands  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from 
the  porter,  wlig  was  afraid  to  refuse  him.'— 76,,  i-  195- 

It  was  also  proretl  (tkuA  ihia  M.  Thiers  could  not  venture  lo 
dt-ny,  bi-'Uiusf  Mirabcau  repealed  it  in  the  Assembly),  that  when 
Mirabcau  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  his  pusillniii- 
mily  in  rutinhig  away  from  this  inquiry,  he  t-xcluiiiie<l — '  Tti£ 
coicaritli/  varlet  does  not  ttcserve  the  trvubk  that  tev  have  taken  J'or 
him'  (ib.,  i.  91).  But  M.  Thiers,  with  his  usual  bad  fniih,  coa- 
rcals  the  equally  proved  fact  that  Mirabcau  had  said  to  Mounier, 
in  TviAy  lo  an  expression  bo  bad  used  in  some  .ij-guiQents  about 
the  Lonstitution  in  favour  of  a  king,  '  Efi,  my  God,  quod  man  that 
ifou  (irc,  icfio  mid  that  uv  itvre  not  to  /mijv  it  Kiny  f  BtU  what  can 
it  matter  whether  it  be  a  Lonit  or  a  I*hiliymi  fp'ould  f/lou  have 
that  brat  of  a  rhild  [the  Dauphin]  ? '—(I'ft.,  i.  19.) 

It  is  in  the  face  of  these  and  hundreds  of  other  concurrLng 
witnesses  that  IM.  Thiers  has  the  cfTruntcry  to  a&sort  that  this 
iiuiuiry  nffnrdcd  ■  vo  trace  of  any  ctmcerted  plan,'  nor  cif  anv  '  jiartt- 
civation  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  uf  Oi  leans,  and  thai  there  was 
not  any  roncert  on  this  occasion  between  that  prince  and  Mira- 
bcau I     Mignelj  without  mentioning  the  Dttkc  of  "  ^^| 
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into  ibo  same  srlirmn  of  f;rn<n-al  jnisrcpresentations  ;  but  lie  falls 
short  (tf  M.  Thirr»'  hnlilcr  falsifications. 

We  have  been  tlius  minute  in  our  exj'osure  of  M.  Thiers'  Jral- 
ing  with  tbt;  rh.trnricr  of  the  Hukf  of  Orlrans.  for  it  is  tli<*  pivot 
ou  wUicti  tlie  whtilc  rtf  lliis  wxy  impoTtaiit  ]M>rtioii  of  his  History' 
turns;  nnt!  our  renilers  will  judge  whether  thrj-  eipr  before 
read,  even  in  llie  lowest  party  pamphlet,  a  more  n»mrniptibli> 
afTeclution  of  candour — more  shameless  parljalit}'^ — luore  g^ross 
intoiislstency— more  thorough  want  of  principle,  and  a  more 
auihuious  defiancr-  of  cominon  sense, 

\Vc  must  make  room  for  his  further  endeavours  to  nttenunlc 
these  horrors,  and  at  the  sauic  time  flatter  olil  Lnfnjplle,  one  of 
his  patrons,  wliose  conduct  durinnt  this  wliole  nfTair  was  at  ffsl 
conleoiptibl^'  pusitlanimous  and  blundering.  Tbe  first  uiuvement 
on  the  morning  of  the  Clh  be  thus  describes  : 

'  A  quarrel  (km  Wtp)  look  place  «iih  one  of  the  Ganles-ilu-corjw, 
who  fired  from  the  wimlowB.' — vol.  i.  p.  195. 

This  is  an  utter  fnlsclKWHl.  invented,  ns  far  ns  our  recollection 
serves  ug,  by  M-  Thiers  himself,  lo  make  the  Gardes-du-cnrps 
appear  llie  aggressors.  There  ivas  no  rtic — no  shol  «as  fired 
from  the  windows — no  slioi  was  fired  b_v  a  Garde-du- corps  any 
where.  Tliis  our  reiulers  si-e  Is  the  tild  suiftjfstw  ftlhi ;  then 
comes  the  cuni-omilant  svp^ntisio  vcri.  The  Historian  docs  nut 
relate  the  horrid  bulclierj  of  ibe  Gardes- du-corps ;  on  I  he  con- 
trary, be  sajs  in  ^ncral  terms  thiit  '  Lafayette  sa^etl  the  Gardes^ 
du-corps  from  massacre,'  and  it  is  only  by  an  allusion  in  a  sub- 
sequent page,  ithtrodured  lo  do  I^i'ayette  an  honour  he  did  not 
dcsL-rve,  ihut  wc  discorcr  that  any  of  tbe  Gardes-du-corj>s  bad 
been  murdered  ; — 

*  Ijuftiyccie  gave  orders  to  disarm  [strangr  p/imim  1]  the  iwii  rufTtans 
who  carricil  at  the  topsofthcir  pikes  the  heads  of  the  (ianlis-itu-citrps. 
This  hurriblu  trophy  was  for^cil  from  llieni  ;  and  it  it  not  (rue  that  it 
prtccJcil  the  King's  cuaeh.'— vol.  i.  p.  199. 

This  is  n  mixture  of  falsehood  and  ripiivocalion.  The  rufTioiis 
were  ttot  disarmed  of  their  horrid  trophies  ;  on  the  contrary,  tbcy 
carried  ibem  lo  Paris — not  imnie<Iiately  indeed  jn  front  of  Ibe 
King's  carriage,  hut  in  the  van  of  the  procession,  which  of  course 
bad  marched  before  ihc  King  set  out.  The  first  detachment 
stoppctl  half  way  at  Sevres,  uliere  tbey  f«rce<i  the  villsige  bnir- 
dresser  to  dress  the  hriir  t)f  the  iwo  bliKidy  heads  (Brrtraml  da 
il/o/«'f7/>,vol.  i.  p.  14-1).  And  finally.lhc  impnrtinl  historian  sup- 
presses one  of  the  noblckt  and  most  slriking  traits  of  the  Qucen'i 
character.  When  the  officers  of  the  Chfttclcl  wished  lo  obtain 
her  evidence  on  these  transactiotu,  she  rejilied  that  'she  would 
not  nppenr  as  a  witness  against  any  of  the  Kiug's  •ubjccts,* 
udUiug  noblv, '  J'aili^fut  vu—tvui  su—ct  tout  ouhlic!' 
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All  hi*  other  characters  are  Irpaled  in  tho  same  style:  awry 
Ro\n1ist  is  drprpcialr^l  nml  librllcd  dtrwlly  nnd  irtdirerlly,  l>y 
iiti»r«-nr<.*sei'itnli(iii,  by  «noer,  l>y  calumny;  nnd  not  n  crime  or 
horror  is  mentioned  witliout,  sometimes,  an  insidious  sucpesti'in, 
but  Kcncraily  a  downright  naaprlion,  tlial  the  Kine-,  ihe  Court,  or 
ibc  Royalists  were  themielves  the  souse  of  it ;  while,  on  ihc  oilier 
hand,  every  Kevotutionist  is  a  patriot,  a  sajje,  or  a  (icro;  and  from 
the  ^(]uivoc»lin!i  imbecility  of  Lnfny<MlP  np  to  the  bI<wKly  audacity 
\){  Daiiloii.  every  sliadc  of  ivorthlessness  and  crime  hnds  in  M. 
Thiers  an  admirer  and  apologist. '  Marat,  we  think,  and,  in  some 
degree,  Robpspienrc,  are  tbe  only  estceplions.  nooiiie*!  ns  they 
already  were  to  tUe  pjirt  of  scapegoats  of  nil  the  sins  of  tlie  early 
Revniuiiori,  M.  Tbiers  finds  it  convenient  to  continue  them  in 
tbat  character.  As  bis  narrativr  nppruachcs  later  times,  it  is 
curious  lo  «>1}servc  iviib  ^vbat  evident,  and  soinclimes  g^ross  per- 
sf)nnl  (lalier)'  or  personal  injustice,  be  treats  ibn  objects  of  (as  ibc 
Casi'  may  be)  liia  tivrn  pnUiicnl  bins  or  antipathy.  Tint  it  would 
take  a  nio^rapbirnl  Diclinnary  to  follow  him  into  alt  the  details 
of  bis  personal  misreprescniatiors.  We  must  content  ourselves 
tvllh  having  inilirated  them,  and  mniit  m'crl  to  the  more  itnporlniit 
duty  of  cxaminint;  his  narrative  of  events; — and  in  fulhlmcnl  e)f 
the  principle  which  we  profcsse*!  at  the  outset,  we  nill  not  make 
what  might  be  thimght  a  selection  to  suit  our  own  purjwse;— wc 

*  Tlinr  iiniintlipT'ppfi'nQrpcutuilily  wliicli  IircaiMtiin'lljr  (-aijilnj'i,  aiiJ  ivIiUli,  prtly 
ntiJ  )«ille}-  M  it  M,  jirotlucn  a  wttaiii  g*ii*ral  tflVcf.  The  joawy  hUi^iIan,  niMrcMiti^ 
liiiiiirif  111  [lie  )iauinn*  ai  Ia  JniM  Fianet,  rxMKgrratn  on  w«t]' oecuicm  i})«  ynnlti 
iiiiil  txHiUtjF  ofhis  rcv'iliitidiinrjr  hrron  nml  IjfioiiGM.  Yot  iiutitDcr — '  Ahoiit  lliii  timfi 
\\me  wua  a1  Pim  d  yuuti;;  MiiTwillmi.  full  ut  uiluur,  coiiTajjP.  uid  rrjnililii.'jkli  ill<i< 
■iniiF,  wlio  wQi  turiiitme>]  jtiUinyutt  liir  hU  l>ciiii<y  —  if^i'on  Hnmnit  A>tiholie,  ti'nt 
it  rfail  btau'  (vol.  i,  f.  ^U4).  A  n\fn  Ikliuii  :  he  iirvrr  iftu  *i  i>nmfrl.  Tlir  nMciliuii 
'a  •  minepifkCuLitiuii  v(  u,  [iIiiqm  uf  MuiUinc  Kuluiiil'* ;  ititu,  liutrrvM,  mj*  im  itiote 
lliBn  that  a  '  juiiilrt  wnulti  tiui  hare  iliKlBiiifLl  la  huTc  riiplnl  liii^ni/trivi  fur  a  hnid  nf 
Atitiiiifut-'  A  ijuiiinil  irnj»ik  froiin  nii  attiitV  >1iitiglit(-t,  itml  nliuiriia  hi^nrlrtulv 
]wwtl  lo  Imve  a  ^ne^a"!  fm  Darbiuunx  ;  luti  ir  in  (»t  from  l\n  MKriiiiri  tliat  Ih  vu 
'  mamiat  Antinoii*  liml  it  flail  litau  !' — for  cvni  MBdamf  Rolaml  <lcm  uultu  coll  hint. 
Tlic  Inilli  ia,  thill,  wlmtcret  faU  fiicc  lunjr  licrc  Vr-n,  DoiliaroiiK'*  A^uri*  wot  to  cliiimj', 
llini  wlian  (he  (liriiifrliTi*  wvr*  rndtmrtjm'iitff  la  rcritpe  ^inrr  tlieir  InrLIrM  iniiitrprJiiin 
in  Nocmaiiily,  l>i)  lice  woa  a  Kiivua  «tnb«mMtn«uL  '  Iluiut,'  (uy*  hmitvi,  one  of  III* 
\wnTt  'tiiLunui  ilc  le*  itrma^  (tdjt  fiiai»r  Imp  pnua  :  H9»  tniiiu  ivtrJ.  mam  [)lu« 
ciiiiTi){^ix,  n«rliitniux,  A  viDgC'liuil  atif.  ^Init  yrei  tt  p-itt  mmminn  hormu  cU  'fmiriiHrr' 
— lu  Inilky,  Tilt,  ntiil  tirav;  oi  a  man  of  futty  !  Wlint  nii  Aiitiiiuii*!  Or  Mn'InmR 
Rulmiil  lierwir.  M.Tiiiei*  wr*,  '/■^  ilo'l  jmm  tt  MU.''  Sho  wiu  ncitlwr  ;  liw  cohil- 
CptiAiicp,  itiinigh  very  auirratil'T,  iirvct  liml  Ir«i>.  lu  *1jv  brtwirirlli  ■■(,  nlul  U  cdleiL 
MU  i  aiui  the  yta»  itait  lUrlii-tifftii  ifenr*  filil.  W'c  tvcn  nail  at  tlii*  unne  qioch  ihnt 
it  wiL)  •  iiiBlIrr  of  ailqiiiir  limit  DulAiirc  iliniili)  hnrc  '  ifuttff  la  rhrirmrj  iti  bi  •■HayniKr 
ij^Bif  [lliiL-  ImtiiUomi^  mfc  i}(  a  ijiHikicDvr]  punr  t'allatkrr  •■  (VKj*  d*  ia  viplLli?  Hulamd' 
(Mim.  Ui'  Diilwiir. — Ht\-.  I{pt.  iii.  3,  11.)  Ami  Ak  Iiuim-IT,  utlti  an'iQ  ipioil  liuciiuur 
than  ii  uiunl  willi  Iim,  owiu  iIlmi  '  CvmilU Dttmotiti'it  n  ru  raitnn  dt  t'ilonntr  qu'L  miii 
&(«,  «l  aTPC  si  MU  tie  bi-AUtr,  rib  atm/  et^'UippeU*  ilts aduralftii*'  {^f^l  a  h 

f\>tlrrilr,  iii.  61.) 

I1>i»r  «rr  Ceillea  in  tli«in««lrM,  bul  Ibrv  Kr««  li>  illuitnU  Uit  i^ciienil  ■jrctcm  of  ij«- 
ccptiou — rttail  u  well  us  uktlnaU^ou  wbidi  M.  Tliivra  jiTocniU. 
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filial!  accept  llio  first  inarkril  eoenln  wUicli  ibe  work  prf^senls-^by 
them,  wc  presume,  M.  Tbicn  would  nut  Uimsclf  ubjecl  tu   be 

VVc  bcijin  with  llic  firsi  bloodshed  t>f  tlie  Reriilution,  the  emeute 
of  the  27tti  uf  April,  l/M'J,  in  which,  without  any  visible  cauM 
or  cimjectured  ubjecl,  and  while  Paris,  as  well  as  ihc  reat  of 
France,  was  still  in  the  trAncjuilliiy  aud  legal  order  uf  th»  old 
T^ime — whea  uuiUiui;  like  a  Kevalalluu  was  thought  uf — a  fero- 
cious rnob  of  persons,  unknown  in  the  neighbuurhtiod  and  eiideiilly 
directed  hy  sonie  uukoeti  agcnrv,  attacked  ami  destroyctl  the  resi- 
dence and  mutmfactories  uf  M.  Uevcillun,  an  exteasire  paper- 
maker  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoinc;  one  of  the  moat  blamuleis 
and  respectable  citizens  of  Puris,  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbours, 
and  particular!}'  {Kipular  tviih  the  workinj;  ulaskes,  of  whum  he 
employed  a  great  number,  and  in  the  famine  uf  the  preceding  year 
had  been  a  large  benefactor.  The  affair  grew  so  olislinalc  uild 
serious,  that  llie  iruojis  were  at  lunglh  called  out,  but  too  late  ui 
prevent  the  destruction  of  M.  Keveillou'a  establishment,  or  that  of 
AI.  Heiiviut,  an  extensive  inaiiufacturL-r  of  »ulipetre  in  the  same 
neigh  bo  urliootl.  M .  Tbierit,  like  the  utlivr  Jncubin  histuriaiu,  takes 
no  noljcc  oi  M.  Jiennof  ^aiul  pour  cause,  as  we  shall  sec.  Tlie 
mob  neru  so  iiiloxtcated  with  the  ])luiidi:r  uf  the  cellars,  aud  su 
inflamed  by  ibeir  5rat  successes  uitd  coiuiuucd  impunity,  that 
they  made  a  dcspL-ralc  resistance,  and  the  r'utt  wa^  not  eventu- 
ally (|uclled  but  with  a  Ii>s»  to  the  truijps  of  nearly  100  killed 
and  wounded,  and  hvikvemi  '100  jutd  500  of  the  muh.  For  this 
lamentable,  and  apparently  unaccountable  nflair.  M .  Thiers  assig-n* 
no  niolive  and  nfn>rd*  no  explanation,  except  by  repeating  one  of 
the  many  absurd  rumours  by  which  the  Hevulutionary  writors 
of  llie  day  attempted  to  account  for  it — that  Revoillon  was  ac- 
cused of  projiosiiig  to  reduce  the  wages  uf  his  workmen — ftir 
wliich  tliero  was  not  the  slightest  ftmndaiton,  nor  even  colour ;  foe 
we  have  evidence  of  all  kinds,  and.  if  it  were  worth  anything,  M, 
Thiers'  own,  that  the  mob  were  uut  workmen,  but  altf^tber 
strangers  to  that  neigh  bo  urhiMwl  ■  and  besides,  how  should 
Rf-veillon's  iKuxipularily,  oven  if  it  were  true,  liave  extendwl  to 
Iletirioti  Thu  cuibarrasiing  cjuestion  is  one  rcusun  why  Hen- 
riot's  name  is  not  mentioned.  Now,  that  M.  Tbiera  was  well 
aware  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  we  arc  convinced  by  the  art  with 
which  he  contrives  to  uvade  it.  He  relates  the  facts  chronolo- 
gically after  his  account  of  the  tlectiont  of  the  deputies  of  Paris 
to  the  Statet'General,  though  it  linp|}ene<I  bejbrt  them  ;  and  bis 
narrative  is  thus  constructed ;  he  says  that 

'the  elections  were  tumultuous  in  suiiie  proriDces — active  ererrwhere — 
and  very  quiet  in  J*arUt  where  yreol  unanimUj/  pievsiied,    LisUvert 
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dUtrihuMt  anil  peoiilc  sliove  to  promote  coocord  and  good  under* 
standing.' — i.  -11. 

Nuw,  M.  Thiers  luusi  have  known  tlial  lite  Tacu  were  the  very 
reverse  of  ovcrjflhing  here  stated.  The  elections  of  Paria  were 
b^  iiu  ineam  that  suiuotU  and  uiiaiiiuiuus  j^>roceedii]|{  iviucli  h« 
represents.  The  lists  thai  be  sa^a  were  diklribuled  wcio  ailver$9\ 
lists — a  strange  form  of  unnnimit^-,  '  All  pattius,'  hu  says,  '  con*  ' 
curred  :* — in  im:lt  all  parlies  dincred.  and  so  widoly,  that  al| 
the  (Jthcr  elections  of  the  kingdom  were  terminated,  and  lliaj 
Assemhlj'  had  actually  met,  bcfure  the  Paris  electors  t-uuKl  agre#', 
nil  their  members.  The  elcctivo  body,  which  was  a  kind  uf] 
committee  of  the  whole  constituency,  was  very  much  divided,  and 
the  moderate  party,  i-onsisting  of  ibe  most  respectable  citizens— 
amongst  -whom  were  Reveiilon  and  Henriot-^viem  luixious  lo 
prevent  the  election  of  the  Orleans  fftcuon;  and,  wilh  this  view, 
tbey  put  forvsard  a  list  of  candidates,  at  the  bead  of  whi«:b 
stood  the  popular  and  res|ieuCBble  name  of  Ui£veili.on.  Our 
readers  have  now  the  key  of  the  whole  enigma.  IlcvciUon  was 
lo  be  got  rid  of — lienrivl  was  to  bo  ouveluj)ed  in  the  same 
ruin — the  electors  were  to  be  intimidated — and  the  Orleonist 
candidates  returned;  and  so  it  was:  and  then,  to  be  sure,  'the 
I'leclious  (or  Paris'  became  'quiet'  enough,  mid  exhibilt^d  the 
same  general  untmimiiy  and  good  under simuliug  that  Uic  mas' 
aacrei  of  September,  179'2,  afterwards  produced  on  the  elections 
fur  the  Contention.  And  nho  conducted  this  atrocious  plot, 
which  (H)st  hundreds  of  lives  at  the  moment,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  its  ronsequcnces?  M.  Tliicrs'  candour  can  go 
no  further  Ihaii  to  admit  that 

'  the  money  f»uuil  in  ths  pockets  of  some  of  the  rioters  who  were 
killed,  Hud  siiuie  ci[jreKkiuiiB  which  ilropju'd  from  others,  led  to  the 
wnjeclure  th«t  they  hud  been  uiij^d  on  by  a  secret  band.  Tho  enecuict 
of  the  poi^ular  parly  accHsed  th«  Duke  of  Otleans  uf  a  wish  to  try  tbe  ■ 

efficacy  of  the  Revolutioonry  moh.* — i.  43,  ' 

And  there  the  historian  closes  tho  subject — leaving  us  in  doubl 
whether  the  accusation  was  not  a  mere  i>arty  cnlumny*  resting 
ou  such  very  slight  nrcomstances  as  those  mentioned.  He 
does  nut  choose  to  stole  that  this  riot  took  place  on  u  day 
when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  collected  the  popuUce  of 
Paris  at  a  horse-race  (then  a  great  novelty)  al  ViDcennes,  on 
the  high  road  to  which  stood  Uevcillun's  house ; — that  be 
passed  through  the  mob  before  the  violence  began,  and  ad- 
dressed lo  them  some  familiar  and  flattering  phrases ;  and  so 
pasi^tl  through  tbe  crowd  amidst  shouu  of  '  Kir«  le  Due 
d'OrHanil'  Later  in  the  day,  when  the  troops  hod  been 
called    out,  and  were  just  about  to  act  against    the  uiob,  the 
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DutfiGss  of  Orleans  drove  in  lier  cunrli  into  ihc  slrcctin  wbicb 
ihe  parties  wete  Iiostllel}'  nrrnypcl  ;  and,  wlitle  llie  troops  rndra- 

'-Toured  to  jiersuadc  bcr  to  take  another  nnd  less  perilous  route, 

Jier  servants  persisted  in  passing  through,  and  the  mob,  affectinfr 
III  ni.-iki-  way  fur  her  cairlage,  lirolte  with  impunity  the  line  of 

rthe  troops,  who  of  course  could  not  ofl'cr  violence  to  a  lad}* — and 
that  Isilv  ibe  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Tiiis  incident  gJive  the  mob 
Additional  mnrulcnrc;   ibcy  attacked  tUc  trtHips.  and  the   result 

[Was  ns  we  ha*-c  stated.  This  exhibition  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans in  sucb  critical  rircumistances  Ims  been  adduced  by  otbt*r 
rriters  ns  n  proof  of  the  Duke's  iiinocencc  of  the  riot— M. 
liers,  more  prudent,  does  not  notice  any  of  the  circumstances. 
Well  aware  that  it  is  just  the   reverse;  for  the    DuVe,  having 

'  himself  seen  nnd  bsranf^ucd  the  mob  in  tbc  mornintr.  knew  the 
danger,  and  therefore,  had  lie  been  Innocent,  n-ould  have  pre- 
vented the  Duchess  takin)^  Ibat  route.  There  can  be  no  di>t)bt 
tlint  llie  wliiile  affair  was  conccrletl.   and  that  the  amiable  anil 

^Universally  respected  Duchess  was  thus  brought  forward  by  her 

jmilligate  husband  to  encourage  and  protect  bis  hiii-d  mob,  just 
OS  in  the  subseiiui'iit  alMt^k  of  Versailles  the  first  hue  of  assailaDts 
Were  women,  and  men  dressed  tii  women's  clolhes.  thai  the 
Courage  and  fidelity  of  the  troops  might  be  cmlfarntftse^l  ami 
neutralised   by  their  reUiciinice  to  use  violence  towards  anything 

,in  the  semblance  of  a  woman. 

But  even  while  M.  Thiers  admits  that  tbc  Duke  was  ae- 
emftl  by  his  enemies  of  having  had  a  secret  hand  in  this  not, 
he  does  not  afford  us  the  slightest  indication  tlint  it  could  possibly 
have  any  relation  to  '  the  fjriift  ami  itnuuimoui  tlctiviis'  recorded 
in  the  preceding  pages.  All  this  complicated  management  is 
clearly  empUiyed  on  the  part  of  M.  Thiers  to  forward  the  double 
object  of  his  whole  'History* — to  throw  as  much  doubt  ns  he 
could  venture  to  raise  over  the  infamy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Ond  to  conceal — and  where  it  could  not  be  Concealed,  to  excuse — 
the  system  of  vi'iloiice  and  terror  which,  from  the  first  moment 
to  the  last,  was  the  primum  mobih  of  his  darling  Revolution. 
Of  the  same  kind,  and  for  the  same  purjwise,  is  one  of,  we 

'  suppose,  the  most  audacious  suppressions  of  an  historical  fact  that 
any  wriler  has  ever  ventured  to  make,  which,  from  its  resemblance 
tf»  the  fraud  just  expostil,  we  shall  notice  here,  though  out  of  its 
chronological  order.  In  M.  Thiers'  long  and  laboured  account  of 
t!ie  massacres  of  Septnnber  \7^'l — in  his  details  of  the  slate  of 
jKirti»*»  and  persons,  and  in  his  description  of  the  aspect  and  feeling* 
of  the  capital  during  those  awful  days —  days  of  such  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  slaughter  as  the  world  never  before  saw,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  again— M.  Thiers  does  not  notice  nor  even  seest 
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to  know  that  lliey  too  were  sltnultancous  vrith  And  accctioxy  to  llie 
struggle  uf  llie  Elcciioiis  to  tite  Convetdion.  On  ibe  contrnry,  he 
auriliutcs  tbc  massacres  Ui  the  n]<l  bnckneyoci  excuse  of  llic  terrur 
«)cca«ioncJ  hy  tliL-  Eulvaiicc  of  llic-  Prussinm,  antl  cnilcirours,  by 
wbul  no  doubL  he  thinks  a  jihilusu])hic'al  reHeciiDD,  t<>  palliate 
those  aln)cilip9  »s  the  result  of  nn  accidiinlal  aiid  uot  wUully 
irrational  panic: — 

*  Sid  leison  far  nations  1  People  helierc  in  dangers ;  thcf  perBuade 
ihennelres  tlmt  tbey  ou^lit  to  rc[)cl  thcin  ;  tiicy  repeat  tbiu;  thcj'  wurk 
lliemselTce  lili  into  afrenzify  i"»(I  white  some  proclnim  with  levity  iJmt 
ft  blow  mun  Ite  struck,  others  strike  with  tanyuinary  atuiaeit j/.*'—iiu 
62- 

What  '  lesson '  iiiilions  are  to  learn  from  this  f/ali'matifta 
nljout  'terror,'  '  frenzy, '  *  Iwiiy.'  aiiti  '  sonKuiuary  audacity' — as 
if  they  tvcrc  alt  ttie  anme  thin^,  and  aU  g^ioil  excuses  for  mossacro 
— we  know  not;  and  the  whole  phrnsr.  tike  many  otiier  (if  tliose 
exclanialnry  iiiMiplilbe^ins  witli  wliifh  M.  Thiers  gems  hi*  ]»"gi'»i 
appuars  to  us  no  l>ctlcr  than  ileleslablc  prinriples  suad<lled  up  in 
contemptible  verbiage.  He  clu&cd  ttie  cbaptcr  with  the  execrable, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  '  inoiiumeiital'  letter  of  the  murderous  Cpw 
mum  of  Purls,  inrilin;;  the  rest  of  I'Vnncc  to  iniitjUe  the  mossncres 
— juul  Concludes  by  observing  : — 

*  From  this  document  the  reader  may  form  Dome  eonccption  of  ihe 
flw^TCe  t>i  fanfUicUm  which  the  appruiich  ufjinliUr  dnHyer  lind  excited 
in  men's  minds.* — iii.  Ul. 

As  if  that  •  monumental'  atrocity  bad  even  the  imllry  excusir] 
of  bcini;  the  pnxtuct  of  real  fanaticism,  or  any  sincere  apprchcn-f 
siou  uf  public  danger  ! 

VVe  must  liere  pause  a  moment  to  olwerve  that  this  is  ni 
instance  of  one  of   M,  Thiers'  most  frequent  tricks — lie  relates  I 
with  an  afTecL-uinn  of  candour,  and  some  va^ue  ami  dubious  epttbehj 
(such  as  ' monumfJttaV),  an  atrocity  ubtch  he  could  not  conccal^J 
and  then  be  subjoins  some  explanation  or  reflection  calculated  to 
attenuate  the  liornir.    This  Jesuitism  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  remarkabli^  features  of  the  whole  work. 

Having  tijus  finally  disposed  of  the    massacres    by  the  plea 
of  fanaticism  and  fatality,  he  dedicates  a  hni^  anil  very  elalii>< 
rate  chapter  lo  military  affairs;   after  whlcti  he  reverts  to  Paris,, 
and  tbea  first  mentions  the  Elevtions,  to  tell  us  that  they  vem\ 
severely  contested  throughout  I'rance  between  the  Girondins  aniji 
the  Mountain,  and  that  in  Paris  the  latter  were  predominant,  aocl'l 
elected  *  that  celebrated  deputation.'  in  tlic  enuuieration  of  which  \ 
be  slurs  over  the  despicable  cowardice  and  apostary  of  the  Dukei 
uf  Orleans,  uhich  he  could  notj  like  Mignct,  wholly  uinit,  bjt 
including  in  his  list 
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<  the  Duke  of  Orleant,  who  had  abcltcaiet)  his  litlcs  ond  ctllcil  himselr 
Phiiifipe  iiytj/iW— iii.  144. 

but  in  Ume  details  concerning  the  Etettions  be  doti  not  mak<^ 
the  Blightest  retrospect  to  ihr  Massarrts ;  nnd  by  placing  those 
e*Tnls  at  such  a  diatnnce  from  cnch  other  in  his  narrnlivo,  and  by 
carefully  oinitliog  the  dat^  of  the  elections,  be  contrive*  to  conceal 
tliat  tlicr  were  coincident  evfit  in  time,  and  tbns  relieves  hu 
admired  Convention  fn>m  the  o]iprobriuin  of  having  been  th« 
child  uf  the  MaxiacTcs.  To  be  sure  the  retenibl&nce  of  tho 
child  to  the  parent  deprives  M.  Thiers'  treachery  of  itny  serious 
effect. 

The  einiilority  of  the  cases  has  induced  us  to  produce  tbe 
latter  nut  of  its  chronological  order ;  and  we  now  return  to  sec 
bow  M.  Thiers  treats  the  Ktcond  ^reat  thawtf  of  the  llex-olutton 
*—wbicb  was  still  more  important  than  the  affaire- HevrHlon,  as 
il  produced  immediately  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  Unstille, 
whenci-  may  be  il»te<l  the  Uwlcu  jwirliori  of  the  Hcvcdulion.  W# 
mean  the  insurrectiim  of  the  12th  July,  of  which  the  dismisaal  of 
.  M.  Nockor  was — not,  as  M.  Thiers  with  all  the  Jacobin  historians 
would  bare  us  bcliere,  the  cause,  but— the  opportunity:— 

*  On  Sutitlnj,  Jtily  12,  n  Te]Mrt  wna  spread  that  M.  Neckcr  htd  been 

I  diamiueil,  aa  well  u»  the  other  iniitiitera,  and  that  the  gentlcmeu  mtii- 

lionn)  ti»  their  xuccuHtrs  were  alraml  all   known  fgr  tlieir  ufipoaitimi  to 

llie  popiilHT  catme.     The   alarm  BprcBil  throughout  Pari*— the  people 

I  burried  to  the  Palais  Ki>ya1.     A  yuuog   mnii,  ainca  cclchratcrl  fur  his 

I  rcpuhliCBD  cnthti&mxu,  endotctd  wti/t  a  lender  hettrt,  but  an  impetuous 

i  Spirit,  Cumillc  DcBiaauhns,  inouutcti  a  Uble.  held  up  a  pair  of  pifrtols, 

land  shouting  To  tirmsl  plucked  a  leaf  from  a  tri«,  of  which  he  made 

cockade,  nnd  rxhoried  the  crowd  lo  follow  lii«  example :  the  trees 

*ere  iii»tantlv  Btriiii»cd.    Tlic  people  then  repaired  lo  n  museum  con- 

itaiiiing  hint-'  in  wax.     They  •eixeil  lliosc  tiF  Necker  and  the  Duke  of 

OrteniMi,  uh<>  wa*  threatene<l,  it  was  Mid,  with  exile,  and  they  spread 

themar-tvtji   in    the  various  quarters  of  )'ttri».     Thi*  mob  was  passing 

through  the  Rue  St.  Hunori!  when   it  was  met  near  the  Phtce  Ven* 

'  4«ime   hy  a  detachmeiiit  of  the  Royal  German   regiment,  which  rwsfarf 

■t/ion  iV,  and  wounded  several  pcisonis   among  whom  was  a  soldier  of 

the  Trench  guiirda.  The  Intter,  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  |>eople  and 

a^nat  the  Royal  Germans,  with  whum  they  hut  a  few  tinyi  before  had 

B<iuarrcl,  were  in  barracks  ru">r  the  Ptaw  LohU  X^.    They  fired 

'  apoH  the  Royal  Gcrnums.     Tlie  Prince  de  Lsmbesc,  who  ccmniandw! 

this  reg'imcnt.    instantly    fell  liiick  on  the  Garden    uf    the  Ttiilcrica, 

^barged  the  people   who  rrrre  quirdy   trafHinff  there,  ktlird  an  obi 

man  amidst  the  confusion,  and  rltnred  thpffnrden.    Terror  nowbcwiTnta 

anhounded,  and  changes  into  fury-' — i>  9^. 

Now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  grosser  series  of  mis- 
Teprcsenlations  than  is  contained  in  the  passage  we  liaTe  quoted, 
which  is  compiled  wilhuut  discrimination  ur  consistency  from  tlie 
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herd  of  Jacobin  libellers.  Who  woultl  not  tliink  that  all  ihii 
mon-ment  on  lin.*  pnil  nf  ilm  pt^ople  wns  a  sudden  impulse  ex- 
cilcil  by  tlip  dismissal  of  M.  Necker.  and  confined  tollie  parading 
two  busls^  liut  we  bave  direct  and  |m«itive  evidence  lliat  tliene 
cummotions  ncrc  announced,  and  indeed  bad  aetuailyconimeneetlt 
as  early  at  ibe  7tli  or  8ih — and  even  sooner — that  the  ftltark  of 
the  RasliUn  liad  bi-'cn  for  some  days  a  topic  of  public  discussion, 
and  ihnt  the  dismissal  of  M.  Necker  only  accelerolctl  by  twn 
days  tlie  insurrection  which  was  already  in  preparation.  {Pro- 
cvdttre  iht  CfuUeM.  i.  182—191.) 

But  why  the  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?  Why  was  he 
roupled  witb  M.  Necker  on  ibis  occasion  ?  necnusc  ■  it  teat  sairf 
be  was  tbreaienetl  with  exile.'  A  ridiculous  pretence  l-~-thc  truth 
is,  ihr  mob  wns  hia.  and  Ihc  eshibilion  of  bis  bust  was  ibe 
si^al  nf  the  intended  cliange  of  dynasty:  Bwl  Wf  are  fnrllier 
loh]  that  '  tbis  procession,  peaceably  carrying  the  busts  from  the 
I'alftis  Koynl  alon»  the  Rue  St.  Hanon^  towards  thr  I'lace 
Louis  XV,,  uas  ruiftetl  upon  by  the  Royal  Allpmaml.'  M. 
TitLcn  knonrs  or  ini^hl  liave  known  that  this  procession  was  not 
this  accidental  and  unarmed  movement  that  he  chooses  to  describe 
it :  we  bave  abundant  rvtdrncc  that  ibis  ]>relendcd  procession  was 
a  ]vrceoncerted  insurreciiou,  or^nizcd  and  launched  from  ihat 
cffirina  motuum.  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  BefiVoy  do  Kipnv,  for 
inatnucc,  a  [Kitriotic  writer  uf  cuusiderablo  note  in  bis  day.  and 
who  was  nn  enthusiastic  odmirer  if  not  an  associate  of  the  insur- 
i-eclionary  proreedinjii,  jrives  us  this  account  (published  at  the 
moment)  ot  what  be  lumself  saw  of  the  affair ; — 

*  I  heard  tbnt  ihtre  was  some  comtnotinn.  1  directed  my  stepi  to 
ilie  Bonlrvani  dn  Tempie  [on  lliu  oppiiBiic  »itle  «l'  tlic  Itmn  frum  lliu* 
J'Isce  Loud  XV.] ;  there  I  saw  uhout  Jivt:  ur  six  lAomunJ  met)  mnrcli- 
iiig  rather  quick  and  m  no  very  regukr  Drdcr — Liut  all  arniud— syuie 
wiiii  tpjEs,  some  with  subrcs,  some  with  pikes,  some  with  forks,  carry- 
iiig  wax  bust*  of  the  Duke  of  Oileaits  uud  M.  Necker,  whicii  they  bad 
//vrroiped  from  M.  Curtius  [a  sculptor,  nbo  had  an  exhibition  of  wax 
figures  on  the  Boulertinl  dn  7V»ii»/e],  This  tiUle  armi/,  as  it  pMsed 
along  the  B«ulevnri],  ordered  all  the  theatres  to  be  closed  thwt  evening, 
on  pnin  of  being  burned.  Tliis  nnned  troop  received  reinforcements 
■I  every  street  that  It  passed  [towards  the  Ploce  Louis  XV.]'— //irtor're 
di  l-'ntnre  jtfndnnt  Trvis  Moia  dt"  llSi). 

It  Was  not,  therefore,  the  Royal  Ailemand  that  wantonly  charged 
an  uiinrmefl  crowd,  which  in  a  sudden  efTeTvescenre  had  seized 
and  paraded  two  busts — it  was  nn  '  arinv  '  of  fiv^  ur  sii  thousand 
arme<l  men  (increasing  in  numbers  as  they  proceeded),  which 
had  preineditalcdiy  borrowed  the  two  bust«  (which  were  relurnc<1 
to  ibr  owner  '  snfi*  ami  sound'),  and  '  marched '  fmm  the  Fau- 
bourg Su  Anluine  to  bmvc,  if  not  ti>  attack,  the  troops  posted 
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:  nei^hbourboot!  of  iliu  Place  L(>uii  XV.  for  the  protection 
public  peace. 

'I'hicrs  111  Lis  first  edition  cU-scribed  ibc  yuun^  wan  '  tct/h 

'\  the  tender  itcart,'  CainiUc  Dcstnoulins,  who  made  ihe  motion  in 

the  Palais  Iloyal,  as  known  for  his  '  exaitation  (^'wa^c^w/nt!*— which 

in  his  secund  edition  he  softens  into  '  republican  enthusiasm,'  stui 

[be  omits  lo  ainic  that  be  was  llie  blooiltliii'sly  rufTian  who  luftumed 

'  the  title  of  J'rocitrcar  Gaural  Je  la  LanU-rue.  and  the  dnie  ilamnvv 

'  pf  Danlon — both,  as  Desmoulins  blmsclf  boasUnl,  belon^ng  Irt  that 

Orlcauist  parly  wbicli  MM.  Mi|fnet  and  Tliier*  aflWrt  to  bclieV(> 

[never  existed.*     But  nc  pass  over  tUesc  and  several  other  gross 

'mistakes  and  grosser  misrepresentations  in  M.  Thiers*  account,  to 

I  direct  particular  attention  to  the  alleged  'attack  on  Ibe  people 

[quietly    walking    in    the   I'uderien    Gardens    hy   the    Priucc  de 

'  Ijambesc'    I'Uis  utter  falsehood  was  the  main  incentive  of  the  more 

cxteniled  insurreciujn  which  eit»ued,  ami  in   fact  ovcrturne<l  ttte 

[kncient  monarch^'  uf  l*'iuucc :  and  an  hislurian  of  comuiou  honesty 

phi  to  have  made  bimsL<If  majiler  of  the  facu  of  so  important  a 

I— which  indeed  hap})eti  to  be  better  and  more  autheulieallyes- 

riublished  than  ulmoiitany  olher  event  uf  the  Revolution.     As  this 

matter  is  uf  great  Imponance  to  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 

and,  above  all.  to  M,  Thiers'  veracity,  wo  recall  the  particular 

Bllention  of  our  reiulei's  to  his  assertion: — 

*  The  Prince  of  Lambeic,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,,^//«  hack  (xf 
■rrpliv)  on  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilerics — chartfetl  the  people  who  were 
i)uiclly  witlkiiig  tlierc — kUM  tin  old  hiuh  in  the  midit  uf  the  eoiifiniuD, 
land  rlear»  tlie  Uaidcii.' — i.  &i. 

In  the   whole  of  this   statement    there  is  not  one  word    of 
'truth — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  question  about  the  facts,  for 
Ihe  mnlier  was  the  subject  of  a  long,  full,  and  anxious  judicial  pro- 
cecdiijji— in  the  ^TOCfi  instituted  by  the  rebellious  Commune  iif 
Paris  a^jainst  tile  Prince  de  Lanibesc — the  report  of  which  was 
nfliciatly  published  at  the  time,  and  is  now  before  uh.    We  here  fiml 
from  the  original  evidence  of  a  host  of  witnesses,  that  the  regi- 
Ltneiit  i)i  Uiiyal   AUemand  being;  drawn  up,   with  several  other 
bodies  of  inHi]M,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  was  pres«e<l  upon  by  a 
[crowd  of  assailants,    whose  near  approach  and  violence  rendered 
'  the  piisitioii  of  the  troops  very  perilous.     *I'lie   Prince  was  there- 
fore oi'di-red  by  Haron  de  Bezen^al,  who  conininnded  the  whole, 
,  to  clear  away  the  inoli  that  won  closing  round  tbeui — not,  as  M. 

Hote  wc  liave  l«  notice  nwtlirr  fif  M.  Tliicm'  vnriiinct*.  He  l«"l  lUtwl  in  \i\*  llnl 
eiliiiuii  thai  lliu  fa{.li(m  of  Demimiiini  aiiit  Uaitlmt '  nter«  kliiI  to  turo  Ih^-ii  luliji-ntokl 
Utuimi*')  lo  till-  Uuka  (if  Odeaiiti'  Ltit  iViU  wuuM  term  lu  altiilMilo  in  llir  Uuku  uf 
Orlaum  llie  ilhrctton  nT  llie  Iliiiiii'iiUc  poilj}  OuA  tlwrefufv  IIm  kiUvriam,  in  Un  n> 
Vued  GU|iy,  (liatigci  puiutit  iitlu  uh/*, 
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Thiers  savs,  by  falling  back  on  the  Garden,  but  by  coming  for- 
ward — andnt'tby  charging,  but  by  slowly  advancinff,  and  obliging 
the  rmwtl  la  retire  from  the  Place  nrcr  the  drawbriilg.^  into  the 
Garden;  where  lie  fotlowcil  them  no  farther  than  to  o«:Mpy  the 
tnturtur  entrance  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  rioters.  So  far  was 
the  Prince  from  clearing  or  attempting  lo  clear  the  Garden,  or 
chatting  the  peaceable  promcnadcrs,  that  the  detachment  made 
no  attempt  whatsoever  to  advance  beyond  the  entrance,  which  Is 
confined  between  two  terraces;  but  the  mob  in  front,  and  on 
the  terracei  high  on  both  sides,  soon  became  so  numerous 
and  violent  as  to  force  him,  by  an  attack  of  stonrs,  broken 
battles,  billets  of  wood,  and  other  miMilcs,  to  retreat  back 
again  from  the  Garden  into  the  Place.  When  the  people  saw 
the  troops  about  to  execute  this  retreat,  they  made  a  rush  at  the 
drawbridge  to  endeavour  to  turn  it,  and  bo  have  the  snmll  detach- 
ment at  their  mercy.  The  Prince,  seeing  this  allempt,  spurred 
his  horse  to  the  bridge,  and  just  as  he  reached  it,  a  man  who  had 
been  endeavouring  to  turn  it,  laid  hold  of  bis  bridle  and  en- 
deavoured to  unhorse  him.  The  Prince  thus  assailed  struck  the 
man  ivitb  his  sabre,  and,  cutling  through  his  bat,  wounded  him 
in  the  head,  and  thus  iutiiuidating  the  mob  secured  the  retreat 
of  the  troops.  The  man,  after  being  wounded,  walked  to  one  of 
the  gardon-scats,  whence  the  mob  took  him,  ami  lajing  him  out 
for  dead  on  a  kind  of  bier,  paraded  biin  through  the  streets  to  the 
Putais  Koyal  as  a  victim  woutunly  murdered  by  the  Prince  de  Lam" 
besr.  I'his  was  the  man  whom  M.  Thiers  slates  to  have  been 
hilled — but  lo!  on  the  trial  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  one  of  the 
first  witnesses  examined  was  the  murdered  man  himself — a  school- 
master, Jean  Louis  Chauvel  by  name — who,  though  he  denied 
h'lving  seized  the  Prince's  bridle,  or  taken  any  part  in  the  riot, 
admitted  that  he  was  at  the  edge  of  the  bridge  as  the  Prince  waa 
endeavouring  to  pass;  and  be  related,  with  a  rvaivete  and  candour 
which,  after  M.  Thiers'  tragic  version,  is  almost  amusing,  that 
'  after  receiving  the  blow  through  his  hnt,  he  went  and  sat  down  on  on4 
of  the  garden-seats,  whence  he  was  removed  bv  a  iro>]p  of  persons  who 
gathered  round  him,  and  curried  him  to  the  pDlais  Royal  and  id^erwards 
home,  wlieu  he  teut  for  his  surgeou  to  drees  the  wound,  nud  wita  in 
about  a  foiluight  quite  well  again,' — Procts  du  Pr.  de  Lambfsr,  p.  19. 
As  this  trial  did  not  lake  place  for  sijt  months  after  the  event, 
we  can  excuse  some  writers  who  in  the  interval  adopted  a  nut 
improbable  rumour  of  the  day ;  but  that  M.  Thiers  should  have 
repeated  it  in  1^23,  and  in  all  bis  subBHt|uent  editions,  is  indis- 
putable  evidence  of  cither  the  most  unpardonable  negligence  or 
the  most  reprehensible  bad  faith,  and  in  cither  case  would — cveo 
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K  it  bIimkI  alonr,  instenil  of  hrint^  surniundfKl  hy  crowiI»  of  similal- 
case* — irrelriernbly  dettroy  the  cbarocter  of  the  historian  and  tb(^ 
Credit  of  bis  History. 

But  we  niiiBt  pn>re«il  wilb  the  narrativa  of  orents.  The 
Monday  and  the  mornint;  of  Tueadav  were  ctnployGd  by  the  iniur- 
gcnts  in  seixin;;  arms  from  tho  gunsmilbs,  ihi*  barracks  of  the 
tmops  anti  the  Invnlidps,  and  in  the  aflrmoon  of  'I'ucsdny,  thn 
14lb,  the  Bastille  was  tak«n. 

*  The  aliarc,'  Bays  M-  Thi«ft,  *  ihlt  itfrtrt  mf/in«  hart  in  prwliicilig 
the  insiiTTpction  of  the  I4th  of  July  is  unknown,  nnd  will  prohaMy  re* 
main  so  for  «»cr — but  'tis  liltle  matter— [/x^  imporU].  lyarietocraHt 
was  CO II spirt iig — the  t»op"lftr  p*rty  might  well  conspire  i'«  i7*  turn — ihc 
mcunit  employed  wert  the  same  on  boih  sides.  The  question  is,  on  which 
aide  was  justice  ?* — i.  p.  SB. 

We  really  fear  thai  the  rcpetitiun  of  such  oulra^^eoua  instancea  of 
bad  fiuth  will  become  as  nauseous  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  found 
tbem  in  perusing  tbc  popes  of  M.  Thiers— but  as  they  form  in 
iact  the  staple  of  his  whole  work,  we  arc  obliged,  with  wbateret 
contempt  uiid  disgust,  to  reproduce  tlifw. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  ibe  assertion  that  'titeteertl  meatu 
employed  to  bring  about  the  insurrection  of  the  14th  of  Jaly  are, 
*n<l  will  «livay»  be  unknown,'  is  mode  to  save  M.  Thiers  the 
trouble  of  lindiiig  further  uxcuses  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  noto- 
rious share  in  those  riots ; — and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  bringing  a  new  and  surjtrising  arcutiaiiuu  ag»inst  the  Royalist 
'  parly,  he  makes  the  following  extraordinary  tilutcwent ; — 

*  It  appeaie  that  a  i^raiid  plan  bad  been  devised  for  the  night  between 
the  14ih  and  IfiUi :  — thnl  Faris  was  to  be  attacked  on  seven  points— 
the  Palais  Royal  surrounded — the  Assembly  dissolved, nnd  the  Declara- 
tiun  of  the  23rd  of  June  submitted  to  the  PitrJiament    of  Paris— and 

ifiuBlly  that  the  wantn  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  supplied  by  a  bank- 
I  tujitcy  and  pa)ier  money  [l/itlcts  Weiai].  So  much  is  certain— tXmt  the 
ICommaudaiiCg  of  the  trumps  had  n-ceived  orders  to  advance  from  the  Htb 
I  to  the  ISih — that  thepajicr  money  hnd  been  prepared— thut  the  bnrrtcks 
kW  the  Swiss  Guards  'STrc  full  of  nmmttmtiim  [mmtitiotts  —  military 
I  fttorei  in  gcncralj — atid  that  Uic  (iovcrnor  of  the  Bisiilic  liad  dififurnished 
iQie  fortress  [(ftOnAi(ij7^],witbllic  exception  of  some  indispensable  articles 
6f  furniture.' — SkdierVa  'JVans.,  i.  p.  6S. 

On  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  notorious  falsehood  and  arrant 
nonsense  wcinusi  first  obsciTe,  ihnt  the  statement,  as  al?ove  quoted, 
is  a  fraudulent  variation  from  M.  Thiers'  own  first  edition.  In 
that  edition  the  attack  of  Paris-^Lhe  dissolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly, &c. — had  been  sUtrd  only  a^  'on  a  dit,' — it  tpassai'd — which 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  true  enough ;  but  M.  Thiers  in  bis  subse- 
quent etlilions  expunged  the  on  a  dit  and  left  thti  naked  assertion, 
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which  wu  ultcrlv  falte.  But  that  is  a  Uride.  The  eMeok. 
tiol  fact  ii,  not  only  ihnt  no  such  tiling  hod  any  enstence— ^ 
and,  what  more  immediately  concerns  M.  Thiers'  credit  and  cha- 
racter, that  there  is  not  the  smallest  colour  or  prt-tenee  for  any 
part  of  the  statement — that  every  detail  of  il  has  been  fully  and 
judicially  diiproved — Uial  ia  ita  preieot  shape  and  combination  it 
il  altogether  a  most  wilful  and  audacious  fraud.  While  the  erente 
were  still  fresh  in  memory  and  hot  in  popular  fecliof;,  there  was  a 
regular  legal  inquiry  into  all  the  circumslancei,  by  the  trial— before 
ihu  lately  re-organized  tribunal  of  the  Chatetel.  for  the  new  crime  of 
L^te-Nation,  *  or  Hiyh  Treason  against  the  People — of  MM.  de 
Barentin  and  Puysegur,  ministers  at  the  time,  of  Marshal  Broglie, 
commander-in-chief,  and  of  the  Baron  de  Bezenval.  the  General 
of  Uie  Swiss  Guards  (alr«»<ly  mentioned),  who  then,  as  he  had  for 
the  eight  preceding  years,  commanded  all  the  troops  In  and 
around  Paris,  and  who  was  peculinrly  obnoxious  to  the  Hevolu- 
tionists  for  the  confidcnrc  which  the  King,  and  particularly — as 
it  was  said  ad  iaviiiiam — Me  Queen  placed  in  him.  The  charges 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  rebellious  Commune  of  Ports 
comprised  most  of  the  absurd  allegations  which  M.  Thiera 
has  revived — absurd,  says  Bezenval  himself,  '  to  the  degree  of  a 
pitiable  uaanity. — projects  of  the  airgc  of  Paris— massacre — 
red-hot  shot,  and  so  "forth." — {M^m.  de  Bez.  ii.  p.  380.)  But 
there  was  not  even  a  shadow  of  proof;  and  this  oOicer,  who  had 
three  limes,  with  great  difficulty,  escaped  being  hanged  ill  la 
ianierne,  was,  wilh  all  his  co-accused,  even  in  those  days,  acquitted 
(nun  the  •  insane''  chains  which  M.  'I'hiers  has  again  raked  up 
ID  this  calumnious  romance  which  he  calls  a   History.  - 

The  reproduction  of  these  charges  after,  and  vnihout  any 
mention  of,  this  judicial  und  contemporaneous  disproof,  is  a  fair 
test  of  the  historian's  veracity ;  but  it  is  also  a  specimen  either  of 
his  own  want  of  thought  and  judgment,  or,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, his  utter  contempt  fur  the  understanding  of  his  readers. 
There  are  two  points,  however,  of  this  strange  statement  that 
deserve  p.-irlicular  notice. 

'  The  barracks  of  the  Swiss  were  full  of  mHnitioni.^  Un- 
doubtedly the  Swiss  Guards  should  have  been  supplied  with 
the  necessary  stores  and  praviuons,  whether  (hey  were  to  he 
moved  or  not;  and  indeed  any  unusual  acrumulatiun  of  'muni- 
lions'  in  the  barrackt  would  prove  that  they  rather  apprehended 
thnn  inteiide(.l  an  attack;  l)Ut  in  truih  there  is  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, and  amongst  othera  that  of  M.  d«  Resenval  himself,  lliat 

*  '  Ce  mul  Juiil  ('ciirichiinul  la  l&ngue  r^rnluiioniuirc  indiquB  on  dilil  (ju'uim 
^rdabkntlodCflucTsAu  den  r«iidier«pplic«liua[ilua  commiode.' — Sfim.iU  Stttrrrol, 
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not  only  were  no  provident  menmrps  of  any  kind  laken—but  that,  on 
tlie  contrarv.  il'e  ino$l  obvious  prpcaulions  bail  been  inconceivably 
neglected — and  this  M.  Thiers  bimself  blindly  intimates  in  the 
Jast  and  most  wonderful  member  of  this  wonderful  p.iranT*pb: — 
•  The  Governor  uf  tiie  Baslille  had  vnfurnithed  the  fortraiS,  with 
the  exception  of  some  indispensable  articles.'  One  translation 
•nys  dinfuniished — thi"  other,  removed  all  his  furniture — ihc  ori- 
ginal, '  le  Gouvemeur  de  la  Bastille  avaii  diminagc,'  which,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  words,  would  mean  removed  both  himself  and 
ftit^tiiure.  We  know  not  whether  M.Thicr*.  whose  acquaintance 
with  Parii  dates  only  from  1H'21,  and  who,  as  it  appears  from  other 
pasmgeSjW&sin  1823by  nomransaMy^iVof  the  ancient  topngrapby 
of  the  ctly,  wns  aware  that  the  Governor's  residence  made  no  part  of 
the  fortress— but  was  an  exterior  awl  separate  building;  it  seems 
rot — as  be  applies  the  term  d^^ag^  to  la  place — the  fortress. 
But  whatever  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  nmbigoous  term,  the 
result  to  which  M.  Thiers  comes  is  this — that  the  royal  fortress  of 
the  Basti]lc  was  unfurnished,  heaiuse  it  was  about  to  become  the 
bead-qu»rlers  of  the  royal  army,  with  which  it  was  to  avopprate. 
^ow  if  the  Governor  had  furnished  ihe  place,  it  n)lg;bt  haie  been 
said  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  being  attacked ;  but  to  dtf* 
mrnarffr,  whatever  may  be  M.  Thiers'  m<*aning  of  thai  term,  at 
the  momcnl.  nod  with  the  view,  of  making  the  place  a  point 
tfappui  of  an  attack  on  Paris,  would  be  the  grossest  absurdity. 
But  we  must  add  a  far  mure  impurtant  fact,  which  M-  Thiers 
does  not  mcDlton — the  fortress  had  been,  in  fact,  left  '  heinously 
unprovided '  of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions.  With  ibis  for- 
midable army,  which  surrounded  Paris  in  sucli  force  as  to  be 
suflicient  to  attack  the  city  on  seven  separate  points,  '  apd  which,* 
says  M.  Thiers,  'struck  horror  into  the  mind*  of  men' — the 
Bastille  was  left  with  a  parrison  of  eigfity-tw)  Iiivalides,  and  thiriy- 
tteo  of  the  Stcisjt  Guards,  who  had  been  sent  there  on  the  7ih — 
after  which  day,  m  spite  of  the  growing  agitation  in  the  city,  not 
one  man  was  added ;  and  to  complete  the  incredible  apathy  and 
ncglisence  of  the  Government,  they  had  no  '  munitions'  for  cither 
attack  or  defence,  and  noi  one  dai/'s  provinons  ;  and  in  this  state 
of  things  M.  Thiers  does  m>t  tdush  to  assert,  and  to  repeat,  that 
Ihc  Government  had  mtMlitatcd  a  gcnerni  attack  un  Vans  on  the 
'Very  day  when  llic  Bastille  was  found  without  bread  for  the 
bext.  It  would  have  been  an  inAnitclymore  reasonable  inferenc-e 
from  all  the  known  and  certain  facts,  that  treachery  in  seme  high 
quarter  must  have  occasioned  so  strange  a  neglect  of  the  most 
obvious  and  most  necessary  precautions  un  the  part  of  the 
Government. 
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His  details  of  the  actaal  capture  of  the  Bastille — though  of 

romparalively  less  irnporlance — still  tlescPi'c  a  sburt    notice    as 
striking  insULiiccs  of  his  prcmciiitatcd  misrepresentations. 

*  Ko  Buccours  arriving,  the  CraTemor  seized  a  match  icilh  the  intett- 
Hon  of  ttoK-mfl  up  the  fortress,  but  the  garrison  oppoacd  it  and  obliged 
him  to  surrender.' — i.  p.  61. 

This  is  an  entire  perversion  of  the  fact.  The  Governur  was 
one  nf  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  think  of  surrendering,  and 
exhii>ited  no  romantic  point  of  honour  as  to  defending- — much 
less  '  bloicinff  up  thefoHreu' — on  the  contrary,  wlial  gave  rise  to 
M.  Thiers'  foolish  story  irlls  just  the  other  way.  The  Governor 
n-nnted  lo  capilulate,  but  the  b1i>oc)<tliirity  mob  refused  tjuarler; 
upon  which  the  Governor  wrote  and  threw  across  the  di;ch  » 
message  \fi  say  '  We  arc  willing;  to  surrender  provided  we  are 
assured  that  the  ijarrison  shall  not  be  massacred ;  but  if  lou  do 
not  accept  OUT  capitulation  we  shall  blow  up  the  fortress  and 
Vie  neiffhbotirftootl.'  (Bert,  de  AIol,  i.  237  ;  •  Journal  de  lo  Prise 
de  la  Bastille,  par  un  <Ie  ses  Dvfenseurs,'  Rev.  Ret.  3.  p.  290.) 
The  Govenunr  employed  this  menace  of  blowing  up  both  the 
fortress  and  the  assailants  only  to  save  the  livfs  of  the  parri- 
son — for  as  lo  btowlnp;  ap  the  Ba&tillc  rather  than  surrender,  it 
never  came  into  anyone's  bead — how  should  itf  What  worse 
could  the  mob  do  than  destroy  the  royal  fortress  ? 

'  The  besiegers  appronched.  promising  not  to  Ao  nny  mischief;  ihe 
Invnlides,  attacked  by  the  pnpulsce,  were  only  saved  from  ihrirfury  by 
the  7ealoui  interference  of  ihc  French  Guards,  The  Swusfouwi  meant 
to  rseapc* 

Who  would  not  imagine  from  this  slalenient  that  the  Invalidea 
and  Swiss  were  all  saved,  as  the  capitulation  guaranteed  ! — now 
bear  Ihe  fact  :— 

'  Most  of  the  Invalides  remaining  in  the  courts  of  the  fortress  were 
put  to  death  in  ilie  most  merciless  manner;  two  of  them  were  hanged 
st  the  Ilutel  de  VjHe — the  French  Guards  saved  others  who  wen  foriu- 
nste  enough  to  have  escaped  from  tlicir  BMHSBina.' — Bert,  de  MoUriUrf 
vol,  i.  p.  24. 

As  to  the  Swiss — their  own  officer  relates' — 

*  We  erpcricnccd  cvciy  sort  of  oulmce.  We  wen:  threatened  with 
mnieacre  in  all  possible  shapes — atlengln  I  and  some  oi  my  men  were 
taken  to  the  H<3te1  de  Villc.  On  the  way  I  was  assailed  with  all  kinds 
of  weoponii,  and  saved  only  by  the  zeal  of  one  of  the  GuarilB,  who  pro- 
tected nie.  Two  of  my  men  were  massacred  cloH  behind  me.' — I  j»«v 
Bet.  ib. 

The  rest — the  '  rf^iV— the  broken  remains — as  he  emphati- 
cally terms  it — of  those  who  bad  accompanied  hiui,  escaped  by 
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of  the  mob :  but  what  became  of  ihe  others  he  docs  not  seem  to 
b*ve  known  ;  and  the  total  number  of  either  Swiss  or  Invalides 
mMHcred  in  the  Bastille,  or  afterwards  in  the  streets,  was  never, 
we  believe,  ascertained.  M.  Thiers,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  dis- 
patches the  wbule  of  this  butchery  in  Mrtv  wonb — ^  other  vicrinu 
/til ' — but  who  these  victims  were^-whetber  of  the  garrison  or  the 
besiegers — orwh^thcrr  they  did  not /a// in  the  fair  conflict,  or  what 
was  the  number  ul'  victims.  M.  1  biers  does  not  afford  us  a  bint. 
And  jet  thorc  was  a  circumstance  in  iheBC  Utter  massacres 
which  M.  Thiers'  silence  will  not  obliterate  from  the  history  of 
France.  In  thorn  was  first  employed  thai  nc«[  instrumfml  of 
death.  '  la  lanteme ;'  but,  wonderful  to  say,  thni  nalchword  of 
murder,  which  had  solar^e  a  share  in  the  early  ncvolulion — from 
which  one  of  M.  Thiers'  pet  patriots,  Camille  Detmoulins,  '  ne 
aoee  un  APUr  tendre,^  took  his  bloody  title — which  faas  been 
adopted  into  modem  editions  of  the  Dictiottriairt  de  l AcatUmie—- 
('  Lantp.rnr — Lanternrr — sorle  ds  ntpplice  que  U  patple  au 
eommencfment  de  la  JtA-oliition  faisaient  stibir,  &c.) — this  re- 
markable word,  ne  say,  is  not  permitted  to  sully  the  purity 
of  M.  Thiers*  page ;  and  as  one  may  read  M.  Mipnet's  •  Hisiory ' 
without  knowing  that  there  was  such  an  implement  as  the  (7uil- 
totine,  so  we  must  read  M.  Thiers'  without  any  light  from  the 
Lattterru. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  two  minute  circumstances  with 
which  M.  Thiers  concludes  his  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille.  In  describing  the  triumpbul  procession  of  il«  con- 
qncrors,  be  sl.ntes — 

'  The  keys  of  the  BMtiUe  were  carried  at  the  end  of  a  bayonet.  A 
bloody  hand,  raiied  abnve  the  crowd,  exhibited  »  tfoek'htickla — it  was 
that  of  the  Grnvemor  De  I^unay.' — -i.  110. 

His  itoci-btidth? — it  was  bis  D  cad  I— This,  the  first  of  those  fright- 
ful exhibitions  that  became  so  rapidly  the  standards  and  trophies 
of  Parisian  valour,  was  surely  not  undeser^-ing  llie  notice  of  the 
impartial  historian,  even  though  it  did  not  excite  bis  indignaiiuu 
and  horror.  M.  Thiers  indeed  adds,  that  M.  dc  Lauoay  was 
•beheaded;'  yet  even  that  dry  and  tardy  statement  is  a  miser- 
able equivocation — he  was  not  'beheaded' — be  was  massatTed, 
after  a  long  and  miserable  agony,  and  his  head  was  hacked 
(^  after  death,  placed  on  a  pike,  and  iiaraded  through  all 
Paris — though,  M.  I'hiers*  historic  eye  ouuld  sec  only  a  sUxk- 

Immediately  after  these  horrors  aoolher  rictim  was  added — 

M.  de  riesscllcs, 


M.  do  FlesiPlles,  the  Provdt  des  Marchanila— chief  inaxitrirate 
of  Paris.  Fim-  tliis  murder  M.  Thiers  hiu  al»o  several  jvtlliativct, 
witb  wliich  we  will  not  disgust  our  readers,  VVe  will  notice  only 
ono  ctiminoil  to  the  Prevol's  caar,  and  thnt  of  M.  dp  Launay : — 

'  On  prttend  that  it  letter  hftd  been  fouiiii  ou  De  Lannaj  from 
Flcucll(»,  in  irhieh  he  said,  ''  HoM  out  while  I  aniute  the  Parisians 
with  cockadefl."  '—vol.  i.  p.  69. 

Wc  must  beg  our  Engliali  readers  not  to  n>nncet  the  word 
' pre/ end'  with  tho  idea  conveyed  by  the  English  word  jrrHend — 
their  meanin^fB  bein^  sometimes  nearly  opposite.  '  PrStknore, 
says  the  ■  Dictiounaire de  rAcailtimiP,'  •  FiguiAe,  ioiUenir  affh-rmi- 
tivement — Hre  permad^' — RnftTENDRB  signifies  to  asitrt — to  he 
pvrruaded  of  tlte  truth  of'  a  fact.  We  beg  them  also  to  observe 
that  M.  Thiers  uses  '  pritead"  in  the  present  tense,  and  not  pri- 
tendait.  If  he  hod  saiu  'on  prActuhtii,'  we  should  have  referred 
it  to  the  calumnies  of  the  time;  bal  M.  Thiers  says  pretend, — it 
U  asserted, — as  if  it  were  now  a,  received  opinion.  Dut  M.  Thiers 
knows  very  well  that  no  one  now  believes — nor,  indeed,  ever  did 
•^this  most  incredible  story;  be  knoivs  lhat,^?y  yeart  a(/o.  M. 
Bcrlraud  do  Molevillc — a  gentleman  i>f  the  highest  station  ami 
character,  upou  whose  '  Annak  of  ihu  Revolution'  M.  Thiers 
Irequc-nlly  reliusj  though,  with  bis  usual  incousislency,  be  as  fre- 
quently garbles  and  di-prcciates  tlio  nutlir)iiiy  to  which  be  is  so 
largely  indebted — M.  BerUand  de  Mi>lcvillc,  wc  say,  condc- 
sceuded  tu  expose  this  absurd  calumny;  and  had,  we  ishould 
have  sup{H)se<l,  extinguished  it  forever.  Rut  no!  Caluuiuy  is  _ 
never  too  dead  nor  too  nHten  to  withstand  the  galvanic  process  H 
of  M.  Thiers'  rovolulit>narj  enthusiasm. 

The  real  character  of  all  this  scries  of  events — their  causes 
and  conciitcnation — which  M.  Thiers  «>  elaboraloly  obscures, 
will  be  explained,  wc  think,  to  the  suiprise  and  horror  of  iiur 
readers,  by  a  document  which  any  French  historian — and  abovt^ 
all  those  of  tbn  Revolutionary  school — might  be  reluctant  to 
quote,  and  which  the  KugUsh  writers  have  probably  iioi  kiiowa) 
but  which  was  judicially  published  in  Pans  in  January,  1790, 
and  which  wc  fmil  in  a  supplement  to  the  Journal  dn  Paris  of 
the  20tb  of  that  month. 

VVe  have  just  alluded  to  the  trials  before  the  CbAtclct,  in  which 
the  Prince  de  Lambesc  and  M.  de  Desenval  were  acquitted.  As 
those  trials  were  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  it  was  attempted  to 
intimidate  the  judges,  or,  if  that  shoiild  fail,  to  massacre  the 
prisoners,  by  collecting  found  the  Chntek-t  the  same  sanguniary 
mobs  that  had  comraitled  all  the  former  enormiiies.  At  this  mo- 
ment, however,  Lafayette  and  his  friends  were  in  power ;  he,  with 
the  National  Guard,  protected  the  tribunal ;  touie  of  the  uiub 
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were  arrested ;  niid  of  one  of  tbem*"  we  bare  before  UB  lb«  folluwing 
extroonlinsry  exainiaatlion  and  confession  : — 

*  Cdatrlbt  de  Paris. 

'  16M  Janttary,  1790. 
'  Jnttrrogatory  of  Francis  Firlix  Denat,  iiaw  a  pritoner  in  the  Chatelrt, 
aged  thin>f-threr  years,  hy  prafrsrion  a  eook,  oat  of  piace,  and  re- 
ndiuy  in  ihr.  Rue  .SV.  D^^nis, 
'  A*ied — How  long  he  has  been  out  of  pliice,  and  how  lie  hag  lived  ? 

*  AnswfTs — That  he  has  been  eix  monihs  out  of  pikce;  and  :hBt  he 
h)u  lived  with  his  wife,  who  embroiders,  nud  is  very  well  &Ue  to  nup- 
port  him. 

Ashed — ^Vhat  he  did  on  the  I2th  of  July  last,  and  the  &ub«equent 
_  I? 

*  Answers — ^Thfit  on  the  12th  of  Julv  last,  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as 
he  snw  the  proceaaion  of  the  huEta  of  M-  Necker  unci  M-  d'OrhjaoB,  he 
joiueclthe  jiarty  that  were  carrying  them,  n.nd  crying  "  Vine  M.  Necker  V* 
"  Vive  M.  d'Or/eoru .'" — that  he  proceeded  thus  at  far  as  the  Palais 
Royal ;  thnt  there  font  persons  propostd  thot  they  should  go  to  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  to  jnevent  the  troops  from  massacring  the  people, 
whuQi  they  were  pursuing;  that  he,  deponeni,  went  with  all  the 
Test ;  that  the  troops — amongst  whom  wns,  as  he  heard  said,  the  Prince 
de  Lfimbcsc — dispersed  and  sabred  them  ;  that  he,  deponent,  was  otci^ 
set,  and  was  struck  by  several  stone!,  and  beard  one  gunshot;  that  to 
avoid  the  stones  that  were  flying  about,  he  lay  down  flat  on  a  heap  of 
building-stones  on  the  Place;  that  on  rising  he  piclicd  up  a  dragoon's 
lielmct,  which  he  kept,  and  carried  away ;  that  in  returning  be  cried  out, 
as  he  went  along,  "  Citizens !  be  on  yo\ir  guaril  to-night !" — that  be  then 
vent  home,  and  did  not  go  out  again  (bat  day. 

*  That  on  the  next  morning,  Sluiiday — -beariug  that  the  eitizena  had 
taVcn  arma — he  joined  ihem  about  nine  o'clirek  mi  the  Place  de  Grive 
wilhhia  helmet  on  his  head.  That  he,  deponent,  went  with  the  people 
to  get  the  arms  from  the  Popincourc  barracVs ;  that  he,  h&%'ing  already  a 
gun,  inarched  at  the  /tend  and  prevented  the  people  stopping  by  the  way 
to  taltc  the  wine  of  two  ehops — that  when  they  reached  the  barrack*  they 
armed  ihemsetves  witli  euiis,  and  he,  deponeni,  took  care  that  thoaa  only 
who  were  steady  and  able  to  use  arms  rhould  have  any :  that  thus  armed, 
the  crowd  went  different  waya:  that  he,  deponent,  wiih  one  body  came 
lo  the  HChcI  dc  Ville; — that  thcBe  were  lolu  *'lo  go  home;  that  they 
were  about  to  organise  districts  in  order  to  tnkc  prudent  measures;" — 
that  he,  deponent,  went  home,  and  thence  to  bis  district  (St.  Opjiortune)* 
and  with  other  citizens  funned  patrulcs  timl  day  and  ethers — so  that  in 
feet  he.  deponent,  was  eti/fit  days  and  my  fits  continually  on  fuol  to  main- 
tain good  order.  {!) 

*  K.  nmrand  <lc  Mo1«Ti1le'— traiucrndpntly  (lie  b«(  Itidorian,  ufarai  hU  work 
fxirndf,  at  itie  Rvvolullon,  budi  Trum  Uii  itilormiitiMi,  hii  accuracy  and  csodini^— 
mmtifini  the  circunutance  ai  sliEhlly  nuticvd  in  th«  Atonilntr  uf  the  lilfa  ofjamiary, 
1700,  litit  lic  iloc*  mil  afipciU  lo  h«ir  w^ii  llip  utigiiiukl  'IrpojilJoii.  Tl.<r  rdlow  wu 
1*1^11  [Irewnl.  and  tcnneil  «er]t  initiirti  lurptispd  ihal  to  iiiefiil  ■  iMttiii-t  tbould  Iw  Btmlnl. 
Ha  doubt  c«ii  tsift  ibm  l)«  wu  one  «f  ilwte  tuiphytd  i»  coiiiluct  tbtse  strwitiiF*. 
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*  That  the  morning  ai  the  Tuesdnr  vas  employed  in  going  to  seize 
the  ariDB  at  the  Invalides;  that,  beiiiK  informed  in  the  nncrnoon  chat 
there  wilb  a  moTement  towaidi  the  BA&tille,  he  vrent  aUa  to  gcr,  like  the 
rcstf  a  giin — and  eome  powder  and  liall,  according  to  a  message  from  the 
Governor  of  that  fortress  to  the  rector  (cure)  of  St.  Paure.  Suon  aficr 
he  had  entered  the  Bmsiille  he  henrd  tViat  the  jicnpk  nrrc  cundurrting 
M.  de  tiAunfty  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  That  he,  deponent,  hastened  after 
him  and  overtook  him  near  the  Arcade  of  St.  John  [one  of  the  ciitrftnces 
to  the  Place  de  Grtvc],  and  never  ({iiilted  him  till  ihey  came  to  the  barrier 
in  front  of  the  Ilfitel  dc  Ville: — that  then  the  people  cried  out,  '*  Hanff 
him,  hang  him  I"  That  M.de  Launay,  seeing  that  the  people  were  at- 
tacking without  hearing  him,  called  out— opening  htB  eves  and  grinding  hi« 
Jeeth — "  Put  me  to  death  at  once ;"  that  at  that  moment  sevcrnl  per- 
sona unknown  to  this  deponent  fell  on  M.  de  Launay  with  hayoiicu, 
gun«,  pistols,  and  other  wcupona ;  ihat  he,  deponent,  who  was  (.tancliiiK 
iicar  M.  de  Launay,  received  a  violent  kick,  whi(!h  forced  him  to  fall 
hack  a  little ;  but  afterwards, the  people  aeeinz  hia  helmet,  said,  "  Conic, 
drugoon,  he  atruclt  you — cut  off'  hh  head;"  that  although  "Si.  de 
liBunay  Kail  been  Head  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  apite  of  his  own  re- 
pugtiance,  he  began  with  a  eabrc  that  they  gave  him  to  endeavour  to 
separate  the  head  from  the  body  ;  but  (indinK  the  sabre  too  hlunr, 
he  look  out  his  pocket-knife*  and  Jtuirhcd  the  operation.  That  ilie 
head,  being  thus  separated,  was  placed  on  the  eud  of  a  pike;  and 
ihnl  he.  deponent,  still  pressed  and  solicited  by  the  people,  carried 
that  head  dIkiui  the  (treeis  iiiiLil  the  close  of  day ;  tnnt  the  person 
who  can-it-rl  ihc  hciul  of  M.  dc  Fle^telles  liaviug  joined  him,  they  both 
came  and  deposited  the  heads  at  the  lower  Juil,  for  which  they  stre 
him  a  crovcn;  that  he  had  promjaed  the  people  to  carry  about  the  head 
next  day,  but  on  getting  home  he  reflected  eeriouily  on  this  event.  That 
lie  Ko  little  thouglil  that  he  was  cumpromieing  himself  in  this  affitir, 

that  he  prepared  several  nddrcsscs  [claiming,  as  it  would  lecm,  tame        m 
additional  reward};  that  he  even  presented  them  to  the  deputies  who        " 
came  next  day  to  Faria ;  to  tome  of  whom  he  even  said  ibat  he  had  rid 
iDctety  of  a  monster,  and  hoped  he  might  receive  a  medal  as  a  reward        h 
for  having  gone  to  take  the  ornis  from  the  barracks  a»d  the  luvalidcs,        ■ 
■nd  particularly  from  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  the  jailer  consented 
to  deliver  them,  he,  deponent,  having  politely  invited  him  lu  to  du.  He 
adds,  that  about  au  hour  before  he  cut  off  M.  de  Launay's  head  he  had 
taken  a  small  ulasfl  of  brandy,  into  which  he  had  poured  some  gun- 
powder, which  hod  turned  his  head,     lie  knows  that  several  persons 
came  to  his  resideuce  next  morning  to  get  from  him  the  receipt  for  the 
two  heads  which  he  had  received  from  ihc  turnkey  at  the  jail,  and  that 
rot  having  found  him  at  home,  they  forged  a  recei[)t,  by  means  of 
which  he  has  heard  that  they  oblaiticd  the  heads,  giving  the  receipt  to 
the  jailer*.' 

We  must  here  pause  a  moment  tn  tliii  utonishin^  narradive  to 

*  On  llu>  [jTudticliun  <if  ttir  kulfc  il  w«i  obariird  luhimllinl  it  WU  rathrrtni*]]  Tut 
■ikIi  an  oiwulioti.  He  ir]ili*d  Ihnt  he  wa*  a  ccwli,  ntiil  hdil  bc«ti  bt«d  a  bulcliri,  aii':! 
ibuvfore  toew  Iicfw  to  dmcU—Momtmr,  1  Jifa  January,  1700. 
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remind  our  readen  that  a  week  after  the  cajtture  of  tbo  IJustille. 
Mesan.  Foulnn  ami  Rerliiier  —  Uio  first,  cmo  ot  tbe  vainialry 
n«tn«(l  to  suocewl  ibat  whicb  wu  diuolveil  by  the  diimtaftal  Af 
M.  Necker.   and  Ibe  latter  bis  son-in-law — were  massacred  in 

[ibe  Place  tie  Greve  on  tbe  most  absurd  pretexts,  and  in  the  most 
tl  manner,  and  tbeir  beads,  and  tbc  Jieart  oi  M-  Bertbicr, 
paraded  through  the  town.  M.  Thiers  iin  this  oc:t:aaion 
sa)s  ibat  M.  Foulon  was  haoged  '  4  un  reverberc* — a  T^flector — 
an  inoflcnsivc  synun^me  which  be  einplu^s  to  aroid  usinff  the  true 

[ftnd  technical  description  of  h  la  ianleme — he  even  admits  that 

[jtrl.  FouUm'K  head  was  promcnrided  throufth  Paris — but  be  doef 

I  not  ciJudescend  to  mention  \Ue  head  ^nd  heart  oi  M.  Jlortbier; 
mid  be  sums  up  this  new  tragedy  by  oinnrving,  thai 

'  Tbcue  miirderB  mwBt  have  been  pUnticii  (eanduita)  eilber  by  tbe  per- 

iional  enemies  of  M.  Foulon  or  by  thiue  of  the  public  wclfiire  ;  for  thoui^b 

i  Ibe  fury  of  tbe  people  had  been  BponlancuuB  al  tbc  sight  of  the  victima^ 
as  most  popular  tnrjvetticnts  arc,  tbctr  originul  srrul  must  have  been  the 

jtesult  of  concert.' — vol.  i.  p.  127. 

Here  ag^ain  M.  Thiers  misrepresents,  and  endeavours  to  sepa- 

I  fate  this  case  from  tbc  other  events ;  tbe  fury  of  the  people  was 
put  spunlaiieuus — and  tbc  ixjntx-rl  and  cumljinatiun.  wbich  nu 
doubt  existed,  were  no  other  than  the  concert  and  rambinalion 
vhich  had  been  ot  work  for  the  preceding  ten  days — fur  here 
■gain  we  find   Francis  Felix  Denol  actiug^  tbe  same  part  that  he 

I  bail  done  on  tbc  12lb,  I3tb,  and  Htb,  and  as  he  boaslird  ibat  be 
did  'j'dr  eiglit  dayi  after'- — and  it  was  on  the  ait/fuh  day  that 
these  gentlemen  were   massacred.     Thus  proceeds  this  wretch's 

i  deposition : — 

*  This  deponent  further  declares,  that  on  the  dajr  that  M-  Benhicr 
'ins  brought  lo  the  Hdlet  de  Ville,  he,  deponent,  was  on  ihe  Place  dc 
'  Diiive,  but  he  participated  in  no  way  in  that  aBsaaai nation— but  be  was 
1 10  close  u^  that  terrible  execution,  that  he  heart)  the  said  Bcrlhicr  sajr  lo 
,  (be  pcnpk',  "  Spare  ine,  my  friends,  I  am  itinoccnt;  I  will  aire  you  • 
:  inilliuii,"  or  eevcral  millions  :  tliat  t))c  said  Bertliier  w(u«  not  banged  at 

pie  galluwa  of  fo  laHUrnc,  hut  nioBsacred  by  the  sabres  of  the  soldiers; 
amyngBt  utbers  Heiildipr  «f  the  regiment  of  Hoyatt  Craratie  cut 
I  hii  hclly  n jth  bis  sabii; ;  dmt  the  crowd  was  so  great  thai  he,  depo- 
Ij^ent,  fell  upon  the  body — that  nii  individual  to  bim  unknovn  tore  out 
1  tbe  heart  of  M.  BerUiier,  Btid  placed  it  in  bis,  depononl's,  hand — and 
[that  the  eddier  took  hnuby  Itie  cuUar  and  eaid,  "Come,  dragoon,  carry 
I  this  heart  to  the  Hutel  de  VtUe" — that  be  did  ao  carry  it,  and  oblainai 
roti  audience  of  M,  de  la  FayetUt'  and  on  leavitig  M.  de  la  Fayelte  and 

*  111  M  mr  iliink  ot  didiI  |iBrti  of  L«fkf  rtto'i  conduct,  we  Ao  not  iufn  (mm  lUu 
r |l|t«inaiii  tliai  h«  givn  HJiy  cciuiitenau»  to  tfcii  liidHUi  vuiior.  It  it  ctear  Uur  «i  Ui«l 
I  viiimnit  twUi  lie  wid  Baitly  wks  iii  bIidmI  u  niiicit  tLuiger  w  XWt  vsXiuX  Ticlima,  anil 
rtttxe  f(irc*d  to  «ubmit  la  lli*  ptlii^u*  «stpuotw  itf  ihm  ini>4% 
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oomtng  down  Oie  stain  or  the  HAt«)  de  Ville,  the  tame  nldier  ituck  the 
h«ftrtoo  the  end  of  hisiabre,  and  forced  him,  depQncut,  to  cmiy  it  about 
— that  they  went  through  aeveral  Kireets  of  Paris>  vud  to  the  Palutt 
Royal,  BJid  that  at  last,  while  he  and  the  soldier  were  getting  iheir  auppey 
in  B  p\ibUc-bou*e  in  one  of  the  BtrcclB  that  leml  into  (he  Rue  St,  Ilouorrf, 
the  people  come  and  iJcniunde'l  the  Aearl  from  them,  and  that  deponent 
threw  il  out  of  the  winduw  In  thcni,  niid  does  ncil  know  wliat  became  of, 
tlic  hcHrc  afterwards;  iiiid  ilcpooent  further  tays,  that  be  hat  nothing 
more  to  reproach  hitnMlf  with,  in  nil  ilie  unlucky  cveuta  that  have  atncfl' 
happened: — that  he  accainpanicd,  indeed.  M.  Lnfuvettc  to  VersuiUei  on 
ih«  5th  of  Vclnbtr  latt,  hut  took  no  part  in  ihe  murder  of  the  Royal 
Gusrda,  but  only  poiKtied  himielf  »f  a  $hoe  beUinging  to  one  of  thoic 
that  were  killed,  to  ihow  it  in  Pana. 

*  A*ked  if  he  was  i]ot  excited  to  cut  off  M.  de  f^aunay's  head,  to  ziuj 
M.  Berthier's  heart  at  the  point  of  a  sabre,  and  to  atlend  all  the  motn 
that  have  collected,  and  if  be  haa  not  received  sums  of  money  for  doing, 
so? 

'  Anatcert,  that  he  ha*  not  been  excited  hy  unv  one  in  particular,  but  _ 
by  the  people  in  general,  as  be  before  stated  ;  tiiitt  he  has  received  no- 
thing for  tneiie  aclionn — thnl  he  has  ten  or  a  dozen  cimcs  played  the 
hauoon  in  certain  proeesainna  of  women  lo  St.  OcnPvitrve,  and  that  he 
received  three  or  four  livrea  for  each  turn.' — Supplifni^Hi  ati  Journal  da 
Paris,  26  Jan.  1 790, 

Siiph  is  the  real  picture  of  the  Revololiorj !— ^he  portrail  ad 
rivum — not  ns  outlined  by  Mignet  or  vnrniahed  by  Thiers,  but 
the  living  imo^e—whirh  to  get  rid  of  and  obliterate,  and  to  throw 
a  veil  over  its  authort,  arid  cIoikIs  of  ttisi>icion  over  iti  viriims,  i« 
the  sole  object  of  these  pretended  Histories.  We  ne«l  enler 
into  no  detailed  observations  on  Denot's  donosition.  n  strange  and 
frightful  mixture  of  confession  and  conrealmenl— but  which — as 
it  is  alwa^'B  the  case  when  the  criiuinal  is  ullowcd  to  talk — invo- 
lanlarily  revftnls  whnt  it  nttempu  to  conceal.  Can  any  one 
believe  that  it  was  'fatality,'  or  '  aatideni^'  or  '  tpOJttarwotis  excite- 
ment,' as  M.  Thiers  indulgently  pbraset  it,  that  occasLotKd  thi« 
rook  out  of  place  to  be  an  active  leader  in  all  these  successive 
seines — in  tbc  insurrection  of  the  l*2th  of  July — in  the  plunder 
of  arms  on  Ihe  ISlb — the  attack  of  the  Bastille  on  the  14th — 
in  the  patrotes  that  filled  Piirta  with  terror  for  the  ensuing  week 
— in  the  murderous  riot  of  the  ^2nd — to  be  the  person  who 
BBWcd  olT  and  paraded  M.  tie  Launay's  bead  on  the  14th— who 
tore  out  am)  parailed  the  heart  of  M.  Berthier  on  the  '2'Jnd — 
who  for  ten  days  was  diitinguiabed  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
by  the  helmet,  the  trophy  and  the  proof  of  the  popular  atgres- 
sion — and  who  nn  the  fl%'ening  of  ilie  i!2nd  went  tn  sup  with 
Ills  brother  mur<lerer,  having  on  their  table  the  heart  of  their 
victim,  which,  on  tbc  requisitions  of  the  mob  outside,  Ibey  threw 
B  out  of  the  window  i — Can  it  he  doubted  that  this  was  a  chain  of 
^k    ■  preconcerted 
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preconcerted  ^meuiet;  and  bow  can  M.  Thiers  bopp  to  persuade 
nuy  man  of  common  sense  thnt '  For  repandu '  by  Egatit^  in  pre- 

Siring  sucb  scenes  and  in  hiring  such  actors  was  '  without  any  in- 
uenceon  the  Kevolutionf  Of  this  wnnderfuldepoaition.orof  bim 
who  made  it,  we  find  no  subsequent  noiice.  The  mob  soon  after  ter- 
rifird  ttit'  Ch&lclet  inio  an  iniquiluus  sentence  of  death  against  M. 
de  Favras,  of  which  M.  Thiers,  in  his  usual  ambiguous  way,  afTects 
to  doubt  whotlier  it  was  pronounc<.-d  '  from  fear  or  from  convic- 
tion.' Certain  it  is  that  the  tribunal  was  never  a^io  in  a  ouodi- 
lion  to  gire  any  further  trouble  to  Denol  or  his  employers. 
Everylbin;;  nlx>iit  him  spcms  tu  liave  been  buried  and  foi^otten 
in  the  universal  terror  ihul  ensued,  and  vtc  do  not  know  that  the 

Jrococdings  of  the  Cliftielct  have  ever  been  reprintwl ;  but  an 
isloriati  ought  to  liave  exaniined  such  ordinary  publications  as 
tbe  Monitaur  and  the  Journal  de  Paris;  and  although  the  de- 
position of  Dcnoi  shows  more  distinctly  the  general  connexion 
and  dt'tailcd  atrocity  of  the  facts,  it  only  affords  an  additional  and 
Stronger  proof  of  what  was  already  sulTicienily  notorious;  and  its 
chief  value,  for  our  present  purpose,  is,  tbe  singular  precision  with 
wbicb  it  is  found  tu  boHe  every  portion  of  M.  Thiers'  aarrativo  of 
the  events,  and  to  contradict  his  anologetical  theory  of  their  causes. 
We  must  add  that  this  case  uf  Dcnot,  though  the  roost  curious 
and  best  detailed  that  we  possess,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  indi- 
cation that  all  these  ciioniiities  were  prrparcfl  by  the  Kamc  beads 
and  executed  by  the  same  hnmls.  \I.  Tliicrs  is  forced  to  admit 
that  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Maillard,  formerly  a  tipstaff  or 
bailiff  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law,  played  a  great  part  on  ali  these 
occnsions^-that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  organised  band  of  assas- 
sins— that  be  WHS  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  attack  on 
the  Bastille — 'that  it  was  the  snmc  Maillard  who  led  the  army  of 
Paris  to  Versaillps  on  the  5lh  of  October — and  again  tbe  same 
Maillard — sldl  more  dectdt^ily  damned  lo  everlasting  horror  for 
hanng  presided  over  and  directed  the  Alassacre  at  the  Abbaye. 
These  things,  at  Least,  M.  'i'biers  cannot  pretend  to  hare  been 
'accident'  anil  '  sjwntaneous  excitement?'  Who  then  wore  the 
employers  and  paymoslers  of  I^enot  and  ^laillard — who  but  the 
two  main  objects  of  M.  'I'biers'  special  protection  and  apology, 
Danton  and  Kgalit^i 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  suspend  our  examination.  We 
have  got  through  little  more  than  the  first  livraison  of  M.  Thiers' 
first  worl(,  and  have  already  exceeded  our  usual  limits;  bat  this 

fortion  affords  the  most   decisive  and  irrefragable  tests  of  the 
iatorian's  credit.     We  hare  not  sdccted  our  instances  ;  we  bare, 
as  we  before  said,  taken  what  M.  Thiers  presented  lo  us  as  his 
^  first  and  greatest  objects;  wc  h«ve  exhibited  his  mode  of  dealing- 
•I  with 
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rwith  the  iwo  Jirsi  and  most  importiint  pertonagts  of  each  parly 
— the  King  and  Queen,  and  (be  Duke  orOrlcans  and  Lafayette; 
tbc  two  most  remarkable  ekciioiis—xhate  of  17S9  and  1/92;  the 
two  first  ^ineutfs—o^  tbe  'J/lli  of  Aprii  anil  l"2lh  of  Jul^- ;  Uie  two 
Jirst  massacres — of  tbe  14lh  and  22nd  of  July  ;  the  eventful  and 
decisive  dajs  of  the  3tb  and  6th  of  October,  and  of  the  *ind  and 
3rd  of  September ; — all,  in  sliort,  that  was  most  striking,  most 
importanl,  and  most  influi^nliat  in  tbc  early  Kerolution  :  nil  that 
requiro<l,  in  the  higlipst  degree,  diligent  research,  carefid  inrestU 
galioQ,  and  an  iiu|iartial  spirit ;  and  in  all  these  gieat  cases  ire 
have  pnivcd  against  him  what  we  think  wc  cannot — on  the  soberest 
reconsideration — call  by  any  gentler  name  than  a  deliberate  sys* 
tern  of  falsehuod  and  fraud. 

On  the  alrenglh  of  thai  axiom  of  common  sense  and  general  law, 
faiitis  in  una — or  which  might  be,  in  this  case,  still  more  strongly 
tiax^iX,  faisus  in  jjliirilnis — -Jalsus  in  vrnnibus,  wc  bclicic  we  uiigbt 
here  close  our  case  against  M .  Thiers  as  an  historian ;  but  as  the 
work  proceeds,  the  deceptive  principle  on  which  it  was  originally 
planned  exIiiUita  itself  in  other  and  larger  forms,  and  deninuds  a 
further  and  more  genera!  examination,  which  wc  shall  lake  an 
early  opportunity  of  pursuing  mid  bringing  down  tu  tUe  latest 
J  issue  of  the  •  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,' — a  work 

^^  which,  though  written  with  a  somewhat  differtiu,  but,  as  we  believe, 
^m  a  more  personal  object  than  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  is  con- 
ducted with  the  same  hnbitual,  if  it  be  not  natural  and  inslinciive, 
^m  ba<l  faith,  tnaturetl  by  political  experience,  and  still  further  de- 
H  velojied  by  the  closer  study  and  imitation  of  that  most  stupendous 
~  of  all  cheats,  upon  whose  panegyric  M.  Thiers'  congenial  pen  is 
now  employed. 
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— mil  iixiKiiiltcjiiico  of  Miiyniwlli,  133 
— eliarncicr  uf  Oie  iippmiii-uti  tn  ihe 
KiuiE,  23ti  —  llie  riiilaM'iimji  al  ictn- 
laliy  ar([iiiiienl,  QiSti  —  iccogiiilioii  of 
the  Uamiali  CUuich  tiiicr  17U1,  US— 
if«  jMHiiiioii  in  Canailo,  Unlta,  tec,  WO 
• — uLliguliuui  lumutl*  Mdjikuulli  ttt- 
Jcincd  hjr  tlifl  Acl  itfl'iiiiiii,  2fiJ— it* 
flnl  euilowmciil.  346 — refiitAiiw  oftliv 

uecnailjr  uT  via  ini^rraat,  3i)9— drTecU 
of  llie  ifitcm  iiunned  at  (lie  oulli->[i?, 
%10 — lUc  Academical  IiJi^ilutiiiiu  Bill, 
271 — llie  'tiixLtm  education' occuM' 
tio«i,  373 — eflVct  of  the  ailmiMion  of 
Itutnaii  Onlhutica  lu  Tii.iiily  Ciiltcgc, 
Diililiii,  Til — iil>JM:lioiuitf  itip  llninidi 
bUliopi.  2^i — St»(e  jiruviiiuTi  for  llie 
clergy,  376 — tW  ]iriipo«itiatii  of  1702 
and  1799,  277— of  18U3  and  uf  1S21, 
378  —  th*  Velo  quRtlinij  in  11^6  — 
motion)  in  Wi'i,  279 — nuuwet  to  Oie 
at \iaitiaiit  nguinst  lli#  imiviAion,  2*10 — 
dchcit  of  tlic  pieiriil  »j-*triii  of  liikli 
chnicti  (u]r|Hiil,  242 — ciuhi  al  lb«  du- 
hjaiXf  of  lli«  (iTlntf,  'i^i  —  iir«|ioiid«f 
«nce  ill  far«iiruf  tlic  Sc.itc  ptvviBion, 
'£bS — pir«r[il  poiitimi  of  IreliUiU.,  'JfiU 
•— (neiuiirc*  llint  •livulil  be  uduptrd,  lA. 
— unount  of  th*  gioiit  nquimJ,  iHH, 
too — nrtntits  i>r  llie  phewlliuud  iu 
Fraiiw,  a92-— woalil  lli«  Itiili  (iritat- 
biiuJ  iLCccpt  tiM  |jroviiiuii  T 'JU3 — njl< 
haulage*  uf  (lie  ajmngciuifiil,  'J91  — 
exampU  to  bo  derived  fmm  Atutria'i 
conduct  in  r«*[iecl  to  llio  Pnitnlunt 
chuccli.  2117  —  muitHprilig  of  O'tVii- 
uell'i  ]iuw«t,  'I.9C1, 
Ireland,  ontitjuitica  of,  3iA.     Str  PcUi«. 


J. 


Jaclcann,  Robrrt, '  A  View  of  ttin  Ponna- 
tian,  Diuipliue,  uid  Economy  u(  At- 
tn im,'  3S7, 

JobiBon,  Dr.,  470.    St»  Haboo. 


Ktny,  tha  Knifht  of,  Namlire  ef  the 
Duk*  uf  Wcllicigtoi)'*  Frocanling*  on 
tli>15lb,  16th,  a7id  17tli  June,  1813, 
323— A  Leltef  lo  Sir  It.  Fwl  on  the 
EndawmniE  of  tb«  Roman  CalboUc 
Cktudi  in  Jrdajtd,  317  —  «stmcl, 
353. 
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lAdjr  tiar*llet^  99— female q^ualiflntioni 
for  Aiiihonliip,99-~<omjiiuituD  betveen 
Eiisliili  aiTtT  fvre>£ii  fmn^le  writer*  of 
lT4fpU,  1l>2  —  fAuie  of  tiie  whiiI  of 
Ficncli  auiliit*-)*!-!.  Il)i  —  diviaiun  of 
tnodnn  Kreticii  tauritti,  i4.— liidjr  tra- 
vcllanof  rank,  ItV — i^iiad  fn-linf  and 
riglil  ]irinciplc  in  ibrir  wurki,  132 — 
diltrnrrica  in  the  home  and  furei)(ii 
ilaiidani  of  f«mu!«  proprletjr,  13fl.  Sm 
abo  Mtneditli,  Poulf,  Cslderan,  Rumer, 
Lundoti'lerry,  and  HohiMHalin. 

L«fiLw,  M^  328. 

Leilet*  rn>un  Madrai,  98  — tlieir  value, 
111 — ail  Indian  bouiedetciilir J,  112 — 
life  in  a  ruiAl  difCricl,  ll.l—a  mUaion* 
aiy'«  (iiil.  I II. 

LotMOiiiivrry,  ilie  MAreliioneu  of,  Vitil 
Id  ihc  0>un»  of  V'ipiiiin,  Cuuitanli* 
nople,  kc,  tfB— !:>imiUrit)r  iii  the  fautci 
aiid  itylo  of  lhi!  Mnrijuia  mid  UAt- 
cbiniwai  of  LaudundetT}-,  127— «bjecti 
uf  ibe  luur,  1^  —  |>i««enlaiiun  lu  the 
Ollvman  cauit,  120  — to  th*  B»J  at 
Tuifiers  13U. 

Jr. 

Maiioa,  Liml,  Tlie  LeU«ts  of  Philip  D>n-. 
lucT  SLiiili»])r,  Kiirl  of  ChMleilleld,  439 
— fmiLinico  of  ibc  fiimil)-,  ib.~^LdiUen 
anlli«  KducUioii  ol  tHtM.jii,'iaU-JR2-. 
iminoralilj'  iifniitny  uf  Ibe  [ir«cp|>ii  in 
liiem,  4S4 — juI«  ul  liii  di-atli,  ^»1 — 
hi*  «tb«r  un[)uUiibed  Idle:*,  491 — 
penonol  diacacl«r  :  Or.  Maicy'a  llio- 
DTU|>hy,  4il4 — tli«  l^july  Suflulk  vtitty, 
iS^—cnate  of  hia  aWnce  from  court 
for  foiuKen  ]r«an.  4G7  —  ridicule  of 
roraJ  Gmnui  jirrdi Icclioim,  468— ajr- 
pointed  Iriitt  viocTDjr,  471— nFctrtAiy 
of  itaie,  473 — einbajay  lu  Holland — 
bii  gvrKrnmcnt  of  IreUuJ,  473— cauM 
of  hi*  rctireistnl  fiont  ofHflc,  471 — iik 
(erriew  with  Jolniaon  rdallva  la  tba 
Ecigllth  DirtionAiy,  476 — rfial  i«Datin 
for  hit  not  cultivmiiiK  ilie  lailcr't  ac- 
quoliiUnce,  47!t — Johnton'*  lettur.  ilV 
— auihcmbip  of  the  'Ainlogj','  IfJCI  — 
conduct  to  Madam*  de  Bourbet,  4K3 
— icliittoui  opinion*,  443 — iwaih  at  bia 
■on.  187— (he  Couiiti-**  of  Chutttfidd, 
i^.— tkaEiLil'i  piiMmiin,  488. 

Marnifint,  tjr  Mnri'dial,  l>uc  de  liagune, 
EipritdealiutttutiviuMilibiirM,  301 — 
Ilia  opinion  of  ancient  and  modem  ml- 
liUry  «riti-r'i<^> — contcnltof  the  work, 
303--(iiclic*,  20ti— niatclic*  and  coun- 
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ler-marcliM — <lic  GlikIiiH  ojid  Fraich 

c-ii  l)i«   liiuiki   r-t  jhe   Ci'imifiiii.   Juljr, 

191? :    Ibc  Mnrtliiil'*    iiii*-«ratcnimii*, 

'203 — n]iii[itnpn(  pf  civnlry;  finlilirn- 

i>Mii,  ilH-  t*<:tmna.\tmict*,   312~Te- 

pi.itntion  ofecnrrala,  rA. 

Maiilialt,  H,.  Milirnry  Miiocnan;r>  *87. 

MaxHiwtli,  2*7.     Sf  frekiiJ. 

Mftodith,  Mn., 'KutM  and  Skftehr*  of 

Ntw   SoMrli  Wdlri.'   98— eliiiractw   of 

Ihi-  Biiil-,  lO.'S  — nlttti^la,  106. 

tlii-lielrl,  tin  IV^trc,  ik-  l.i  Feuimr,  ile  la 

FiHntlle,    3t>9— [iretftit   Hale    of   Hit 

yieni-L  dtriry,  30"  — llnir  infliimRC  in 

ArmtiMe    life,     301— M.    Micbclet* 

'Otjlntcmt,  M2 — c)>iu«'rttf  ai»M  kidoiian, 

303— celilncy  of  ilw  CaiIioIk  dcnry. 

50-t — ihe  •  ISiTnily,' how  iliKaicncd  m 

Fnuicp,  303 — imiHirtuucir  niiil  ailran- 

ti^  of  tiio  clrrgy  Wing  nmnii"!,  .106 — 

ufllure  ot  tt\r  rc1i}[!iin  lu    1>f    lauiflit 

tliruuRliout  CUnslFiiJom;  iIkott  of  tbo 

Cliiiidi  of  Kngbiid.  ml— ihe  Koiriih 

conTnaiiinivl,   304 — jti  pmcul  italn   in 

Eurvp*,  31ft — urih'iuiil  liu  uf  the  nyt- 

tem,  311 — iTiflimict  ot  tlid  fliiwljoti, 

313  — tlir  mniioitic  srstrm,  31S^>)iff. 

Allaiiiy  Clirislir'j    Initl   on    Holy  Vit- 

Itiiiiry,  ril^ — elTcpt  of  ttich   wriliiigi, 

3 1 1^— exlmct*.    321— xiltimnto  tucccu 

ikTlbfse  il-'Clniiei,  M'J — |jriiii^i|ili-  iipcn 

Wliicl)    tlri)    fJeiO    iligtiity    uf   i-ditracY 

rnti:     itc  nlxmen    amon;:;  the    Jirwitli 

licttliooil,     3*^3 — anions     '!>*     riiti; 

hrittian«i  31*^ — Oni   Sarloirr'a  wfinli 

ill  in{in:t  to  il,  3?1— )a7i^iiag*   orijii! 

di*ri|ili^i,  32fi — IJnt  fical  i:liu>|{F  in  ibe 

>[)i»il  <if  CFirii'iatiity,  S'i'S — iliffi-imw 

I  of  ScTii>ltml  Biitl  iifmnniulic  Clirisli- 

■iiitj,  330  — (fparaliuii  of  tin?  Kul  «iiH 

WmI  upnn  lliit  iKiItiT,  331 — ctlilmcr  k 

ipviliv'i  of  dl»iri|iliiiconly,  333 — nal 

Lfourcc  ur<l«ep  nligiou*  iiyni]Mrhy-,  335 

r'^niMTiril  aiiit  niiniarticrt  nnMiuiNiHa, 

I  •}>!6^>B<lv!iiif ag«9  nfiii  liPivdilnry  clr>c]gy, 

•  331 — itiflumve    v(  «  mnrrirj   clcfgy, 

f'838 — celibacy  doei  not  piimnlte  the 

'  tnHifpnKlmcforibi-Chiireh.daO-SO — 

evidrare  in   il<  esu'ly   liiituty,  310— 

r  advaiitagr*   wliicli    tniglil   arii*    from 

voliiiilary  ctwkol   wlibncy,  3H— llie 

'maintenance'  |iartof  ibc  i^ticDiou,  3-19 

— chorai'lrr    of  ulikli  tlie  eltrjy  niiisl 

parlokf:   tat   uf  their   llltiea    fttt   llic 

pf^i-'lile,  311— ptoail  nuwer  of  ilie  Rn- 

miui  Catholic  ClKircL,  M^— vxcom- 

niutiiralioii,  3J0 — inlMinn  thai  rcmaiui 

loll*  cleiRj,  3jt. 

mptvi,  M..  Hi.    StThinf. 

Milna,  R.  Monckion,  -The  Rfo,!  l/tiioo 

of&iifluil  and  Irelftiid/  HI. 


M;ic1i«1I.Uc(ri.-CoU  'Tbe  Pall  of  Na- 
]H>lran.''i01 — TcfutalioQ  «f  Mr.  Alinm't 
etrar«,3lf. 


N. 

Nn))o1«in    m   llie   Brlginti    ramMlgn   t/t 

1813.  aw. 

National,  Pani  nrw«]M[Wr.  ilir,  53^, 
Nniton,  the  Hon.  Mr».,  ■  Thr.  GliiM  of  llie 
Itlaiiila;'  ii^cculty  Tur  tin?  |io«iii,  3— 
ill  all*g»ry.  3— 'Tlie  Gi]»»y  Gitl  of 
WincUi>r  >'ur«f,'  4— 'Th*  Masdoltn.' 
6 — '  llie  Pnuuuil  uii  Ttiol  fo«  bi«  Life,' 
r — 'Tin  Opwa  Ailat*,'  S. 


O. 

O'Cunuvll,    nmti)*p[ii>g    vt    hi*  pnont 

ptfwcr,  aw, 
Orilt-itncD  iuTVtpttg  oCRtm  at   Ireland  | 
tlicir  anlitjiinfian  tMranrIm,  386. 


P. 


PaljfWP,  Sir  Francis,  *H«id-(N>ol(  fnt 
Nortliem  llnly.'  I3S. 

I'nuvti,  inMrj  U.,  Maynootli  ami  Ibe 
itv  Hill,  317— contrail  ot  Iiii  ojiiuaoua 
ai»\  Ihnco  of  In*  falltcr,  W5. 

l'«iri«,  Geotxe,  ■  Tlie  Keel  Bind  ical  Arclii* 
t«cii)T«  of  Irrl'iiid  atit^noitulbe  Angla- 
Normon  InvAkiuii,' 3A1— aiicionl  Itlcra* 
liiK  luid  ail  of  It*lM>il,  3M,  376.  lata 
at  tli«  Churcli  ill  lli<!  *ixt))  aii'l  tm'mtli 
cmluriir*.    SSli  —  rDiinil    towcnt.  38^, 

362— Mr.  IVlrie'n  mhrrniflii  nt*  prr- 
vioiii  lli«iirin,  3^9 — llieir  orrjfii)  ami 
u*e,  34I3~cxifling  rK«T<Ii  of  Jriahan- 
lii^uitifa,  M5-S.,  3riA  -~  nioiiu menial 
miiuiin,  36\} — |>u|iulu  tiadilion.  3ill 
^.rlinn-lie*  of  i)ie  nflli  and  tidli  rei»- 
tijriii,3T3 — graUuin,  373~~CCinrlrriei, 
miiiil  liouHt,  371 — kertnlt  catabUilt- 
mcnlt,  375 — cnlcniutical  MSS,  now 
in  Ireland,  37S — belli,  craum,ihritMa, 
3S3 — cfflw  of  Cut.K.  aSW— iffB«lie»l 
'■■Sfntioii  dtrivablr  fit^m  b  cniaiikm- 
liou  uf  tli<«  tubject*,  3M— rccenl  le- 
MMirvlica  of  llie  Onliiuiice  mnreyiug 
oflir^m,  3S6. 

Pill,  IVm.,  W.     Stf  Slaivlionc. 

Poetry,  Inve  of  lb«  Iridi  people  for,  309. 

Foolr,  Mr*.,  '  Tlie  Eii^lialiwotmui  iit 
Eftypti'  chaiacler  of  llm  wntk,  lOA— 
eairaeli^  1  lO^lwr  ortbvfnpliy,  A. 

PricMliiwd,  the,  in    rnnop,  a»P.      &t 


I 


Itiuliniji  htSpkin,  tWt  prtKpreti,  162. 
ne)fii(fw>OmcTal  of  BirlK*,   D^uilis,  kikI 

Hairiag**,  f!r»t»iK  aeitiubI  lle|Niilt.  11. 
Itevolutlont,  ibp,  of  iOSSaua  of  1630— 

tbeir  umlogy,  329. 
nickmMi,  Ihr  lute  Mr,  II. 
lioliPrtwiti.  Ijoiii,  '  Ijcavc*  rtnma  Jminuil, 

an'i  utlurr  Frnipiivrrti  in  V«T«e  :'  cau« 

of  llie  a.j>pcaraiic«  at  the  Toluitir.  431 — 

MiMi:t«.  12e. 
llompr,  .tin.,  tlie  Ittinui?,  Ilie  Unrra,  itui] 

th«  rJuiiJuli|'iiiriri  il4. 
Ranad   Tuwcn    of   IrclouJ,  .1)4.      Sm 

Peine. 
Haunoiu,     Jrau      Jarqiies,       8*2.       tia 

llroHijIiani. 


8. 


Sbpthvl,  T)r«pBrat)oii  of,  m  ibo  Ijanvni, 
110. 

6ibi»ne,  Ciptain  W..  •  Ihttoiy  of  lU 
War  ill  KiujCG  ami  Drl^iimi  in  181  I.' 
2U4 — cbanelrT  uf  lU«  work,  'il'U-niii* 
take  a*  lu  lite  Duke  uf  W«lli>i£toii'i 
|irocteiltnzt  CD  (lie  irtlior  Jutir,  ]8I'>, 
'^IS — «i|iUiiiiliuii  of  Ehr  cKiiiliicI  nfllie 
Iltilch  nrxl  Hsi  lui^riaii  Ituuia,  324)^ 
rlw  aluckt  Djinii  lji  Ifaye  S«iini«,  2^ 
— olflw  of  lie  Laille  of  M'litrrloo,  229 
— 'iliii'Imaii*  potttioit  At  Wni-rT',  'I'^i'd. 

Smillj,  ](cv.  Syiliivy,  *  .V  ria;ini*iiil  nii  [lie 
Imb  Uamaii  Cailiolig  Cliuicti,'  iil — 
cxtracti;,  282- 2&I. 

Spain,  137.     SrePorJ, 

Sisiiliojv,  Ijtily  llnl^r,  Memotn  of,  u 
related  Oy  Itenrir,  in  cuiJvitMtiaig  tiiili 
l)«r  I'liyiician,  iSO — mcccMe  in  the 
publicdiiuciiof  ptivAir  cuirt('>|iujiil('ti[»', 
Ac,  it.  — Ihcir  imlicy  aiul  jitiiiniply  cihi- 
>i<1«n?<l,  431 — )iM)jUcaliiiii  uf  ufliciitl 
oii'l  sl.itii  'lociiQieiitt,  43A  —  Sir  Sa- 
iniirl    Itomilly'*  niaiiiiicii|iit,  as  jtut- 

liuceil  li>  lli-i?  iriiilii  liy  !ii>  4ii|i(.  tS'J-.'- 
<-iiirfs[inii<lnirn  nf  Mr.  W  illwr  fkirtf, 
•14J — l^nil  MBliiipil)ury'»  )]utilicii.tiuii 
of  hii  ^TiuiiLratLd's  uliBctal  i>a|>er«.  -iJH 
— Miuiirt  fioiii  triiicti  Ilii^  ninnuir*  of 
I^ody  {[ritrr  SUiiLinpf  iu«  ilriiveil,  117 
— hfi  cliai«cl«r,  419 — ilwcriplioii  t<{ 
William  I'ill,  431— Canning:,  'i^^i— 
li^r  [online  of  life,  i6. — tirnpr^,  ■ISfi — 
catiTrrKaliuital  |>tiwBt»,  437— caiitM  of 
Her  einl>km«ntirei>U,  458. 
SireuH,  •  Life  ef  Jctiu,'  303. 


Slracliwk;,  1*.  E.  ilf,  *Pl.yti(iiI  Dcec(i|). 
liijii  uf  New  Soiilh  'Wali-i  unit  Van 
Dicinni'i  Ijiriil,'  4HH  —  JnlHinrs  aitit 
qiinlilir-aticifitortlie  aiitlmr,  469-191^ 
cliuoicler  und  objccti  of  mtKlrm  Vug- 
litli  (ravellen,  -191 — furei^ii  Iravclltw, 
193— edu  cat  ion  necemary  fm  Irnrrl, 
i9i — dii-irioii  of  M.  >\i!  Stiiolrc-ki'i 
wiirk,  497  —  diilincltv?  clmrocriT  of 
Aiulialia,  46S  —  jiMseiit  cuUmuivtliJii 
nlonn  tlie  coanti,  iW — Port  JufVtnu  in 
I'Sfi  tin<i  HU3,  MQ—it»  moral  mad 
■acial  coii'liCioiK  ^l>l — murine  iiii>l  Uiiil 
•utvpyi,  A, — lerreitrial  iB»Ki'^tiim,  50'i 
— genWjj'  and  minCTAloffy,  5ll3 — ela.(- 
ttliralioii  of  llie  rucks  of  New  Suulli 
Wulfnand  V(iii  Dcrmcii't  Idnil,  AM  — 
cuoL  d«^|iiMiin^  507 — fii«iil  miiaiii*,  308 
— »|mra.   3011  —  cliiiiai«,  wind*,  310 

llMnBi>ri|{iiial  race,  AKi^-agncullure, 

517 — •li'Tcp  jiaitiiin,  5J9. 


T. 

TUie»i  A.,  Hiiloiro  de  In  Rjrolution  de 
Ftaiior:  Hi*li)iK  ilu  CouHihl  rt  de 
ITJiiipii-?,  521 — real  rliarnclcr  ami  mo- 
tiie  of  llww  iriirka.  i23,  544.  .58^ — 
otigii,  of  lite  lirtl,  12.1— M.  Tliieti*  |i«- 
digtM  iui<l  ciJacnlion,  S24 — liia  Kti^ 
may>,  62S — ^nnifii-l  in  I^uis,  i^.^ 
cuiiiexiuti  u'ilL  iIk*  CiuiHitu/winil^ 
33S  —  proctwIitiK*  of  ili"  MnvniK-iit 
|Kirty  nrnipw  to  IS30,  5Ul— M.TI.icn' 
ai«l  iU.  Hlpiet'a  rinl  Hiaona  of  the 
ICrvoliiliuii,  i&.  —  Thirn'  )itv[MraL£(Jti 
toe  iliir  tii'iurtil  HUlory,  33U — fouuda 
llic  .XaitBAa!,  337— jpart  loken  by  him 
will)  lefcinic^liillieOriiiiiniicei  of  July, 
1830,  'j;tl>— brrompj  utiiitt-spcirtary  at 
itair  :  eiiten  Itiv  CI>niiilH-r  of  nr|niUw, 
341 — chojiice  flf  Kiiiiinriii*,  3li — tac- 
tic* of  III*  llii»ti>titi,  3 1 3 — muile  of  wnik- 
iitg  lli«tii :  initrfiim'Mifntkiti*  tit  the 
cuiiiluct  of  Tx>ii!i  A VI.  Mill  Maiii>  Aii< 
luiiiDlie.  310— »iip{'imi(ii^  ill  rcfjxct 
loEgalilt,  Due  d  OiUaim  333 — ililllEr- 
tuet*  brlwtcii  hii  Bi»t  ami  (iibuqupiil 
eUiliuiu,  3jI!— cumjilcxiiiii  put  by  liini 
ii|Miii  the  »venl4  ot  tbp  3ln  xiid  Clli 
Octuber,  1769,  3313 — vvidnice  uf  llio 
Duke't  jiutliitipnliirii  in  tliii  inovcmol, 
ib.— fluirecyof  l^f.iyettr,  3(!'2 — ^l'iii«i* 
d*«Cti]4i«i4>f  lW  i-iiii>nieor27lli  Apiit, 
I7«0.  M4  — iU  fjlwIiinU.  3(i3— ih« 
mavurrrs  uf  Sri-leiiibfi,  1191, 3l>fi— Ike 
iiiiuiri*cti4ri  or  July  I'l  umL  ]J  :  «>• 
CDiiiilcr  btnvmi  lUe  jwuijile  niid  llw 
Priiiof  tie  l^atlfic't  r«Eiiiinii,  .^OS — 


I 


ci.ptuTC  ai  tlie  ButiU'r,  97^ — proocMioti 
«nrr  Ui«  capture,  A7ti  —  cumtnAiinii 
•ii<t  ciiiirmiiiii  of  Deiiot :  coucert  uiil 
eomliiiialiuri  ■mong  <li«  moh,  A7')  — 
Tt*\  purlnit  of  the  KcvoWiuia,  AHO, 

Thitntli,  Vtofmot  F.,  •  Ueb«  iLu  (inb- 
miil  iletAllyAllri,':t8. 

Thiim.  Jolm  Harailluti,  104.     .Sb*  While. 

Travillen,  EiiKluh  uid  funi^ii,  49t. 
5/f  Slriflcchi, 

Ttuuji).  rrpiirli  on  lickrivH,  inaitsli>]r,  anU 
invuliiluig  of,  II — rli«Fo>i(  GuurtU,  31 
— UicHiiitlutiw-ldicr  ou  foreign  wrvicc, 
31  —  fiulmonitry  'iiifiu*,  31  —  ri>eu- 
niBtisdi ;  fevcn,  3A> 


V. 

Vaii  Diemtii'i  IjuiiI,  •IflH.    Sr*  Stilllacki. 
Valuing  fij.     Sn  iln^u^llaln. 


W. 


Lwt 


Valtiole.    Htimi^e,    bii  haind    of 

ClmtrWAii,  481. 
Wt]>i>ig(iin,  ilia  Uuksof,  Vit  {)roc«*ilinKi 

(jiilli>13tl]uid  I7llM.rJtlll^  I81A,3I0. 

319 — BMniitr  in  vrliich  infarmAliiHi  of 

ihna  cftntiwu  Uru  nbuiueU  liy  (lie 

Dritiah    Oovriiininil,   22\.       Sn   afio 

AliMM  Mill  Milchell. 
Whii».  th«  R«v.  BlihiigO)  Life  of,  wiiltrn 

bjr  bimMli;  ediud  by  J.  U.  Ilmm,  161 


— caii»e  of  file  biiercM  eentereil  in  lli 
vffjilt,  ift.— Mr.  Wliiie'*  birlti :  edoca- 
tiuii  Kt  Srvillt,  [fi5 — Euicrt  liippiieti- 
hond,  lUR — arrival  in  KiigUnd:  liu 
rrliftiom  revuliilluni,  107 — muiiiicr  iri 
wlit(;h  liii  character  aliouliJ  be  ricvci), 
ISH— bi*  o|iini'Oii  ht  to  llie  unliclief  of 
tlie  Sluuiiili  clfTgj,  li.— tli«ury  uf  flxcd 
dogmatic  fkiili.  170— claiou  n  a 
luchei  in  divine  |)liilo«0[itiy,  171 — 
nhaiiumcrii  of  hii  wiilinK*,  ir4— rr- 
uwnitijt  {HitiiU,  17ft — difcb(iT)(«  vt  hi* 
active  duiiei,  176 — fiim  of  tiii  Itrg 
^rcAl  ildiiiioiit,  177 — onitiioaAfBitbo]) 
iluUer.  17d— ctTiiia  of  hia  tbMry,  179— 
ttiR  Cliriitiaiiilj  of  cburcliM  iIom  not 
require  Bb»<lulo  cunviciiun  ftoiu  it* 
ilitcipW  1^2-elIcct  a(  the  lav  of 
crFilibi! it;  u^iun  niui,  1 8J — (equir«- 
mviitx  of  IKiriittiuiily  in  napevi  to 
belief,  lAl — Doii»fqiiPiicr(  vf  lh«ll*e»cr 
llmt  the  moral  Ukd  tlofftnaiieal  partt  i>1r 
tlie  (>tit[iel  cAii  be  eeparainl,  liii— aiii| 
IS^— kpy  lo  [br  com|ir«heuii»ii  uf  Mr. 
Wliile'a  catc,  tftO— rcilloMiiew  of  clia- 
racleri  191— diftifulliN  of  liia  pMiiioa 
oil  riilcriiig  liie  iiriirtiticHxl,  1 93  —  jnulni* 
bla  Biurc*  of  Ins  tnoibiO  ((ieiiulaii»na, 
194— i-fli-cT  of  bit  Uwlily  lif«Mi.  1»3— 
ultijnale  form  of  Ilia  dociiinc,  IM — 
Ilia  mott  r.etta'ui  Irullta,  199— nitadea, 
!2Ull^l«ni«it  (if  bii  conwUtiPii  in 
UiirribLja,  1(11 — wiiliineiit*  a*  In  im- 
moTiality.  liOi — ralna  and  iinpanauc« 
of  tb«  wuib,  S03. 
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